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Hon.  Shelby  M.  Culix)m, 

Governor  of  Illinois: 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  ]hand  you,  herewith,  the  Thirteenth 
Biennial  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  of  the 
Common  Schools  of  Illinois,  for  the  fractional  year  beginning  Octo- 
ber 1,  1878,  and  ending  June  30,  1879,  and  for  the  year  beginning 
July  1,  1879,  and  ending  June  30,  1880,  and  the  llei)ort  of  tho 
Board  of  Education  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  together  with  the  accom- 
panj^iig  documents. 

I  am,  very  respectfully. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

JAMES  P.  SLADE, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
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THIRTEENTH  BIENNIAL  REPORT 

K\  OF  THE 

SUPERINTENDENT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION. 

1879-1880. 


I 


The  following  summary  of  statistics  shows  the  condition  of  the 
Common  Schools  of  Illinois  for  the  nine  months  ending  June  30, 
1879,  and  for  the  year  ending  June  80,  1880.  Some  comparisons 
are  made  between  the  year  1878  and  the  year  1880. 

187©. 

The  statistical  year  of  1879  was  fractional,  covering  only  nine 
months,  the  time  for  the  report  having  been  changed  by  the  legisla- 
ture from  October  1  to  July  1.  This  makes  a  large  part  of  the 
statistics  valueless  for  purposes  of  comparison.  The  statistics 
are  given  simply  as  a  recora  of  nine  months ;  and,  unless  the  selec- 
tion is  made  with  care,  they  can  not  be  used  for  any  other  purpose. 

I  shall  not,  therefore,  attempt  any  comparisons  of  the  statistics 
of  1879  with  those  of  other  years. 

CENSUS  OF   MINORS. 

Number  of  males  under  21  years  of  age 756,089 

females    "      "       "         "     734,173 


J   Whole  number  of  persons  under  21  years  of  age 1,490,262 

SCHOOL  CENSUS. 

>  Number  of  males  between  the  ages  of  6  and  21 508,822 

females     "         "        **        ''        *'      491,872 

•   Whole  number  of  persons  between  the  ages  of  6  and  21 1.000,694 

*ENROLLMENT. 

Number  of  male  pupils  enrolled 357,236 

female    "           *'        336,098 


it 


Whole  number  of  pupils  enrolled 693,334 

*Beport  is  for  nine  months. 

—1  b 


*DAYS'   ATTENDANCE. 

Grand  total  number  of  days'  attendance 60,671,878 

SCHOOL  DISTRICTS. 

Number  of  school  districts 11,680 

**         districts  having  school  five  months  or  more 11,422 

"    less  than  five  months 171 

'*       no  school 87 


SCHOOL  HOUSES. 

Number  of  school  houses  built  during  the  year 185 

"           stone  school  houses 226 

brick        *'          ''      1,225 

frame       **          "      9,942 

log           **          "      496 


Whole  number  of  school  houses 11,889 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

Whole  number  of  free  public  scliools 11,993 

Number  of  graded  schools 860 

high          **        109 

*DURATION  OF  SCHOOLS. 

Whole  number  of  months  of  school 82,121 

Average  number  of  months  of  school 6.8 

TEACHERS.  . 

Number  of  male  teachers 8,973 

female      "     12,737 


ti 


Total  number  of  teachers 21,710 

*MONTHS   TAUGHT. 


Number  of  months  taught  by  male  teachers 46,077  _ 

female      "      65,548  | 


tt  <<  a 


Whole  number  of  months  taught 111,620 


SALARIES   OF  TEACHERS. 


Highest  monthly  wages  paid: 

To  male  teachers $234  00 

To  female  teachers 161  20 


'Koport  is  for  nine  months. 


Lowest  monthly  wages  paid: 

To  male  teachers $10  00 

To  female  teachers 8  00 

Average  monthly  wages: 

Male  teachers 41  45 

Female  teachers 34  18 

PBIYATE   SCHOOLS. 

Whole  number  of  private  schools  reported 660 

Number  of  male  pupils  in  private    schools,  as  reported        22,792 

female    **  **  "  "  24,882 


Total  number  of  pupils  in  private  schools 47,674 

Whole  number  of  teachers  in  private  schools,  as  reported  1,125 


DISTRICT  SCHOOL  LIBRARIES. 

Number  of  districts  having  libraries 928 

**           volumes    bought    during   the    year    for    dis- 
trict libraries 5,293 

Whole  number  of  volumes  in  district  libraries 47,689 

*ILLITBRAOY. 

Number  of  persons  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  twenty-one 
years  unable  to  read  and  write,  and  the  causes  of  such  inability,  as 
reported : 

Indigence  of  parents 338 

Hi-health 203 

Weakness  of  mind 355 

Schools   inaccessible 144 

Neglect  of  parents 2,273 

Mutes 30 

PartiaUy  blind 33 

Foreign  birth 36 

Unknown  and  other  causes 293 


Whole  number  of  males 2,188 

'*        of  females 1,517 

Grand  total 3,705 

JRECEIPTS. 

Balance  in  treasury  October  1,  1878 $2,143,198  64 

Amount  of  State  and  county  fund  received 1,015,945  47 

fines  and  forfeitures           "       6,615  55 

interest  on  township  fund  received 419,412  62 

special  district  taxes  received 4,065,502  09 

received  from  sale  of  school  property 12,064  59 

**  **     district   bonds    issued    for 

building  purposes 285,413  49 

Railroad  and  other  back  taxes 230,614  59 

*8ee  explanation  on  p.  10.  f Report  is  for  nine  months. 


Amount  received  for  tuition $16,871  54 

Miscellaneous  receipts 89,698  72 

Error  in  county  superintendents'  reports 201  61 


Total  amount  received   during  the   nine  months 
ending  June  30,  1879. $8,285,538  91 

♦expenditures. 

Amount  paid  to  male  teachers $1,940,300  12 

female     "       2,240,073  95 


<<        <( 


Whole  amount  paid  to  teachers $4,180,374  07 

Paid  for  new  school  houses 188,249  89 

school  sites  and  grounds 23,811  77 

purchase  of  school  houses 1,967  18 

rent  of  school  houses 25,095  89 

repairs  and  improvements 230,830  77 

school  furniture 87,308  71 

**      apparatus 18,171  16 

books  for  district  libraries 3,972  09 

fuel  and  other  incidental  expenses.. 507,644  20 

township  treasurers  for  services 128,409  50 

interest  on  district  bonds 271,016  74 

on  principal  of  district  bonds 407,680  47 

for  msurance 11,149  87 

tuition 1,062  92 

district  elerks  for  services 8,780  68 

Miscellaneous  expenditiires 94,746  05 

Errors  in  county  superintendents'   reports 461  58 

Total  expenditures  for  nine  months  ending  June 

30,  1879 $6,190,732  99 

Balance  on  hand 2,094,805  92 


(( 
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Total  of  expenditures  and  balance $8,285,538  91 

TOWNSHIP  FUND. 

Principal  of  township  fund $5,136,149  00 

Amount  of  township  fund  loaned 4,982,714  62 

loaned  on  personal  security 2,258,376  43 

real  estate  security 2,724,338  19 

SCHOOL    LANDS. 

Net  proceeds  of  school  lands  sold  during  the  year. . .  $9,975  42 

Number  of  acres  of  school  land  sold  during  the  year  1,885 

remaining  unsola. . .  10,724 


{(  ((  i(  it 


*COUNTY  FUND. 

Amount  of  principal  of  the  county  fund $177,168  55 

*'  interest  received  on  county  fund 10,915  08 


*Bci)ort  is  for  nino  months. 
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BORROWED  MONEY. 

Amount  borrowed  for  building  purposes $436,980  26 

DISTRICT  TAX   LEVY,    MADE   AUGUST,    1878. 

Amount  of  district  tax  levy  for  support  of  schools. . .    $5,255,848  70 

ESTIMATED   VALUE   OP  SCHOOL   PROPERTY. 


Estimated  value  of  lots,  buildings  and  furniture $16,403,418  00 

school  apparatus 185,938  00 

libraries 81,484  00 


<(  (C  {( 


*EXAMINATION   OP   TEACHERS. 

Number  of  different  places  where  examinations  have  been 
held 319 

Number  held  during  the  year 2,252 

Number  of  maje  applicants  examined  for  first  grade  cer- 
tificates    1,533 

Number  of  male  applicants  examined  for  second  grade  cer- 
tificates    6,541 

Number  of  female  applicants  examined  for  first  grade  cer- 
tificates    1,310 

Number  of  female  applicants  examined  for  second  grade 
certificates 10,724 

tTotal  number  of  applicants  examined  during  the  year.         20,418 

Number  of  male  applicants  rejected 2,883 

'*  female  applicants  rejected 4,585 

+Total  number  rejected 7,528 

*CERTIFICATES  ISSUED. 

Number  of  first  grade  certificates  issued  during  the  year.       '    1,617 
Number  of   second   grade  certificates    issued  during  the 
year 11,299 

tTotal  number  issued  during  the  year 12,916 

SCHOOL  VISITATION   BY  COUNTY   SUPERINTENDENTS. 

Number  of  different  schools  visited  during  the  year 3,575 

'*       visited  more  than  once 561 

''       not  visited  at  aU 8,419 

Average  number  of  hours  spent  in  each  school  visited 2.8 

^Report  is  for  nine  months. 

tThe  iUscrepancy  between  these  footings  is  due  to  the  fact  that  three  county  superin- 
tendents ffave  totals  without  classification. 
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*SERVI0E8    RENDERED  BY  COUNTY   SITPERINTENDENTS. 

Number  of  days  spent  in  visiting  schools 2,678 

**               **          **          examinations 3,094 

institute  work 845 

oflSce  work 8,945 

other  official  duties 1,092 


Whole  number  of  days  of  official  service  rendered 11,649 

^PUBLIC  ADDRESSES   DELIVERED. 

Number  of  public  addresses  delivered 208 

*TEACHERS*    INSTITUTES. 

Number  of  teachers'   institutes   held   by  county  superin- 
tendents   195 

Number  of  days*  continuance  of  institutes 830 

teachers'  institutes  held  by  other  persons 118 

days'  continuance  of  these  institutes 451 

teachers  attending  all  these  institutes 6,112 


*PUBLIC  LECTURES   DELIVERED. 

Number  of  public  lectures  delivered 117 


*TEACHERS'   MEETINGS. 


Number  of  county,  city  or  township  teachers'  meetings, 
not  including  institutes 439 

TOWNSHIPS. 

Number  of  whole  townships 1,315 

**  fractional  townships 571 

*0OMPENSATI0N  OF  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

Amount  received  as  per  diem  for  services  rendered $36,576  74 

Amount   received  as  commissions  on  moneys  distributed 

to  townships 20,986  64 

Amount  received  as  commissions  on  moneys  loaned 203  36 

Amount  received  as  commissions  on  sale  of  school  lands .  88  60 

Amount  received  from  all  other  sources 2,142  67 

Total  compensation  received  during  the  nine  months .  $59,998  01 

*APPROPRIATED  FOR  INSTITUTES. 

Amount  appropriated  by  counties  for  institutes $828  32 

'Report  is  for  nine  months. 


STATE    CENSUS. 


1870 2,539,891 

I     1880  (approximate) 8,100,000 


CENSUS  OF  MINORS. 


^     Number  of  males  under  21  years  of   age 758,186 

females    "     21  *'  742,069 


Whole  number  of  persons  under  21  years  of  age 1,500  265 


SCHOOL  CENSUS. 


f    Number  of  males  between  the  ages  of  6  and  21 512,871 

females      "  ''  6  and  21 497,980 


Whole    number   of  persons    between   the   ages   of  6 
t  and  21 1,010,851 


ENROLLMENT. 


Number  of  male  pupils  enrolled  in  graded  schools 182,488 

female    "  **  "  **       134,388 

male       '*  "  imgraded "       230,250 

female    '*  "  "         "       206,970 


it 


Whole  number  of  pupils  enrolled 704,041 

Comparing  1878  and  1880,  we  have: 

1878.  1880. 

Persons  under  21  years  of  age 1,496,334     1,500,255 

Persons  of  school  age  (6-21) 1,002,421      1,010,851 

PupUs  enroUed 706,733        704,041 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  number  of  persons  under  twenty-one 
years  of  age  shows  an  increase;  also,  that  the  number  of  persons 
of  school  age  has  increased;  but  the  number  of  pupils  enrolled  is 
not  so  large  in  1880  as  in  1878.  But  this  decrease  is  apparent 
rather  than  real,  and  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  close  of  the  year 
for  statistics  is  now  June  30,  instead  of  September  30,  as  in  1878. 
When  the  year  ended  after  many  of  the  schools  had  begun  in  the 
fall,  the  report  would  include  the  enrollment  for  one  year,  and  a 
large  part  of  the  new  pupils  enrolled  the  second  year.  Had  the 
year  for  this  report  closed  September  30,  the  number  of  pupils  en- 
rolled would  probably  have  been  721,000 ;  that  is,  on  the  supposition 
that  there  has  been  the  same  growth  per  year  for  the  last  two 
years  as  was  shown  in  the  previous  six  years. 
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DAYS      ATTENDANCE. 

Grand  total  number  of   days'  attendance 64,745,792 

Same  in  1878 68,545,650 

Increase  in  1880  over  1878 1,200,142 

Average  daily  attendance,  1880 431,638 

Same,   1878 423,638 

Increase  in  1880  over  1878 8,000 


SCHOOL    DISTRICTS. 

Number  of  school  districts 11,599 

'*          districts  having  school  five  months,  or  more..  11,418 

districts  having  school  less  than  five  months ...  76 

districts  having  no  schools 105 


SCHOOL    HOUSES. 


Number  of  school  houses  built  during  the  year. 265 

stone  school  houses 213 

brick  school  houses 1,265 

frame  school  houses 9,910 

log  school  houses 495 


Whole  number  of  school  houses 11,888 


PUBLIC     SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  high  schools 110  * 

graded  schools  (includes  high  schools) 1,031  ' 

ungraded  schools 10,933 


it 


Whole  number  of  public  schools 11,964 
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DURATION    OF    SCHOOLS. 


Number  of  months  graded  schools  were  in  session 8,669 

ungraded  schools  were  in  session 76,370 
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Whole  number  of  months  schools  were  in  session 85,039 

Average  number  of  months  schools  were  in  session 7.1  ; 


TEACHERS. 


Number  of  male  teachers  in  graded  schools 1,064 

female  teachers  in  graded  schools 3,844  ■ 

male  teachers  in  ungraded  schools 7,770  | 

female  teachers  in  ungraded  schools •  9,577 


Whole  number  ot  teachers 22,255 


MONTHS  TAUGHT. 

Number  of  months  taught  by  male  teachers  in  graded  schools  8,208 

Number  of  months  taught  by  female  teachers  in  graded 

schools 33,096 

Number  of  months  taught  by  male  teachers  in  mngraded 

schools 38,121 

Number  of  months  taught  by  female  teachers  in  imgraded 

schoofe 38,827 

Whole  number  of  months  taught 118,247 

Same  in  1878 112,802 

Increase  in  1880  over  1878 5,445 

Comparing  graded  and  ungraded  schools,  it  appears  that: 

8.6  per  cent,  of  the  schools  of  the  State  are  graded. 

91.4  per  cent,  of  the  schools  of  the  State  are  ungraded. 

The  graded  schools  were  in  session  on  the  average  8.4  months. 

The  ungraded  schools  were  in  session  on  the  average  6.9  months. 

22.3  per  cent,  of  the  teachers  employed  are  employed  in  graded 
schools. 

77.7  per  cent,  of  the  teachers  employed  are  employed  in  ungraded 
schools. 

85  per  cent,  of  the  months  taught  were  taught  in  graded  schools. 

65  per  cent,  of  the  months  taught  were  taught  in  imgraded  schools. 
•37.9  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  enrolled  were  enrolled  in  graded 
schools, 

62.1  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  enrolled  were  enrolled  in  ungraded 
schools. 

It  should  be  remembered  in  this  connection  that  the  number  of 
schools  is  reckoned  as  the  same  as  the  number  of  school  houses 
occupied. 

SALARIES   OF  TEACHERS. 

Highest  monthly  wages  paid: 

To  male  teachers $235  00 

To  female  teachers 165  00 

Lowest  monthly  wages  paid: 

To  male  teachers 10  00 

To  female  teachers  10  00 

Average  monthly  wages  paid: 

Male  teachers 41  92 

Female  teachers 31  80 


DISTRICT   SCHOOL  LIBRARIES. 

Number  of  districts  having  libraries 980 

"  volumes  bought  during  the  year  for  district 

libraries ^,^^ 

Whole  number  of  volumes  in  district  libraries ^^  I^^ 
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PRIVATE   SCHOOLS. 


Number  of  private  schools  reported 661 

male  pupils  in  private  schools,  as  reported 29,890 

female    '*  ''  ''  **  ....         30,550 


Total  number  of  pupilb  in  private  schools 60,440 

Nimiber  of  male  teachers  in  private  schools,  as  reported 622 

female    "              ''             **                '*....  875 

Whole  number  of  teachers  in  private  schools 1,497 

ILLITERACY. 

Number  of  persons  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  twenty-one 
years,  unable  to  read  and  write,  and  the  causes  of  such  inability, 
as  reported: 

Indigence  of  parents 326 

Hi-health 214 

Weakness  of  mind 356 

Schools  inaccessible 176 

Neglect  of  parents 2,553 

Mutes 58 

PartiaUy  blind 22 

Foreign  birth 39 

Unknown  and  other  causes 301 


Whole  number  of  males 2,350 

females 1,695 
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Grand  total 4,045 

It  is  certain  that  these  figures  are  much  below  the  actual  num- 
bers. The  United  States  census  for  1870  showed  that  there  were 
27,865  persons  between  the  ages  of  10  and  21  in  this  State  who 
could  not  write.  Accepting  those  figures  as  correct,  it  becomes 
evident  that  there  are  more  than  4,045  between  the  ages  of  12  and 
21  in  the  State  who  can  not  read  and  write. 


RECEIPTS. 

Balance  reported  on  hand  June  30,  1879 $2,094,805  92 

Amount  of  State  and  county  fund  and  fines  and  for- 
feitures received 1,068,882  22 

Amount  of  income  of  township  fund  received 514,265  59 

*'          special  district  taxes  received 5,285,974  29 

Amount  received  from  sale  of  school  property 22,727  25 

'*             "            **     district  bonds,  issued  for  build- 
ing purposes 252,152  51 

Eailroad  and  other  back  taxes 449,503  47 

Amount  received  from  treasurers  of  other  townships.  70,100  16 

for  tuition 23,251  77 
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irrors  in  balances  reported  by  township  treasurers 

in  1879 $40,278  87 

liscellaneous  receipts 109,816  69 


Total   amount   received   during  the  year  ending 
June  80,  1880 $9,931,758  74 


EXPENDITURES. 


jnount  paid  to  male  teachers $2,049,451  18 

female  teachers 2,537,563  92 
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Fhole  amount  paid  to  teachers $4,587,015  10 

*aid  for  new  scnool  houses 496,328  52 

school  sites  and  grounds 73,150  §1 

purchase  of  school  houses 3,320  47 

rent  of  school  houses 29,381  12 

repairs  and  improvements 342,867  68 

school  furniture 109,344  07 

apparatus 20,214  41 

books  for  district  libraries 7,336  75 

fuel  and  other  incidental  expenses 621,392  38 

*aid  township  treasurers  for  services 149,347  72 

nterest  paid  on  district  bonds 326,321  65 

^aid  on  principal  of  district  bonds 517,850  06 

'*     treasurers  of  other  townships 70,857  20 

"     for  insurance 14,286  56 

"       ''    tuition 444  32 

**     district  clerks  for  services 2,272  23 

Irrors  in  balances  reported  by  township  treasurers  in 

1879 25,102  67 

liscellaneous  expenditures 135,108  27 

Total  expenditures  for  year  ending  June  30,  1880.  $7,531,941  79 

talance  on  hand  June  30,  1880 2,399,816  95 

Total  of  expenditures  and  balance $9,931,758  74 

DISTRICT  TAX  LEVY,   MADE   AUGUST,    1879. 

Jnount  of  district  tax  levy  for  support  of  schools . . .  $5,418,573  74 

Six  cities  and  school  districts,  incorporated  under  special  laws, 
ad  for  years,  until  this  year,  failed  to  report  their  receipts  and 
ipenditures.    Putting  in  their  report  increases  the  totals  this  year 

y  about  $100,000.    Had  they  been  left  out  this  year,  the  reduction 

1  exi)enditures  and  "cost  per  pupil,"   shown  below  in  comparing 
bese  items  for  1878  and  1880,  would  have  been  much  greater. 

lie  total  of  receipts,  and  expenditures  and  balance,  is : 

For  1880 $9,931,758  74 

**     1878 9,634,727  81 


difference %^im  ,Qaft  ^^ 
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The  difference  is  more  than  accounted  for  by  the 
foregoing  statement,  and  by  the  difference  in  balan- 
ces on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  the  two  years ....       $275,770  91 

And  the  difference  between  the  amounts  received  from 
other  treasurers 54,701  03 

The  amounts  received  from  special  taxation  for  1878  and  1880  are 
as  follows: 

1878.  IsSO. 

Special  taxes  received $5,345,749  05  $5,285,974  29 

Raihroad  and  back  taxes  received 432,789  10       449,503  47 

Totals $5,788,538  15  $5,735,477  76 

The  decrease  in  receipts  from  taxation,  comparing 
1878  and  1880,  is $53,060  39 

But  the  decrease  in  taxation  for  school  purposes  is  greater  than 
this ;  for,  comparing  the  tax  levies  of  1877  and  1879  which  produced 
the  current  receipts  from  taxes  in  1878  and  1880,  we  have: 

1877.  1H79. 

Tax  levy  for  school  purposes $5,731,695  24    $5,418,573  74 

Decrese  in  tax  levy  for  schoool  purposes $313,122  50 

The  differences  in  the  following  items  of  expenditures  are  notice- 
able: 

1878.  188«. 

Amount  paid  teachers $4,770,636  60  $4,587,015  10 

'*     for  new  school  houses. .  289,749  82  496,328  52 

**       **    school  sites 28,142  80  73,150  61 

of  interest  paid  on  dist.  bonds  359,099  37  326,321  65 

paid  on  principal  of  dist.  bonds  442,776  12  517,850  06 


it 


To  get  an  exact  estimate  of  the  net  expenses  of  the  public  schools 
for  the  year,  there  should  be  some  deductions  from  the  total  expen- 
ditures, as  given  above,  and  some  additions  to  them.  Both  the 
proceeds  of  district  bonds  sold  for  buildmg  purposes  and  the  amount 
paid  on  principal  of  district  bonds  are  included.  The  result  of  this 
IS  that  the  expenditure  made  in  building  a  house  by  borrowing 
money  is  counted  twice — once  when  the  house  is  built,  and  again 
when  the  bonds  are  paid. 

Also,  the  amount  paid  other  treasurers  is  but  a  transfer  of  funds, 
and  is  not  an  expenditure. 

Again,  the  errors  in  balances  of  treasurers,  reported  in  1879,  are 
not  a  real  expenditure  for  the  current  year.  The  expenditures  for 
the  State  normal  schools,  the  Cook  County  Normal  School,  and 
the  county  appropriations  for  institutes ;  also  amounts  paid 
county  superintendents,  and  the  State  Superintendent's  salary  and 
ofSce  expenses,  should  be  included  to  make  up  the  total  expendi- 
tures :  ♦ 
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Total  expenditures  as  above $7,581,941  79 

Deduct  proceeds  of  bonds $252,152  51 

amount  paid  other  treasurers.  70,857  20 

errors  of  township  treasurers.  25,102  67 

348,112  88 
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$7,183,829  41 

Add  expense  of  county  superintendency   78,460  77 

State                 **                '  8,200  00 

appropriations  for  State  normal  schools: 

At  Normal 22,493  56 

At  Carbondale 21,285  00 

appropriations  by  counties  for  teachers*  institutes,  673  00 
amount  expended  by  Cook  county  for  Cook  County 

Normal  School 16,347  75 

Total $7,326,289  49 

If  we  deduct  from  this  the  amount  received  from  the 
several  school  funds,  from  tuition  fees  and  from 
fines  and  forfeitures 646,587  82 

it  is  found  that $6,679,701  67 

is  the  total  amount  of  the  expenditures  for  the  public  schools 
defrayed  by  State  and  local  taxation.  The  average  rate  of  taxation 
to  produce  this  amount  would  be  about  8.5  mills  on  the  equalized 
valuation  of  the  State  for  1879,  this  being,  according  to  the  Board 
of  Equalization,  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  property  assessed. 

TOWNSHIP    FUND. 

Principal  of  township  funds $5,048,279  47 

Amount  invested  and  loaned  on  personal   security...  2,880,477  84 

Amount  loaned  on  real  estate   security 2,418,903  88 

Cash  on  hand  belonging  to  township  funds 258,898  80 

Estimated  value  of  real  estate  and  school  lands  be- 
longing to  township  funds 2,657,448  48 

Amount  of  township  funds  and  value  of  lands  belong- 
ing thereto 7,705,722  95 

Number  of  acres  of  school  land  sold  during  the  year  2,289  00 

Number  of  acres  remaining  imsold 9,758  50 

Net  proceeds  of  school  lands  sold  during  the  year. . . 13,845  56 

Interest    received    on    township    funds    loaned    and 

invested $388,340  09 

Bents  received  from  real  estate  and  school  lands 126,919  42 

Total  income  of  township  fund $515,259  51 

I  have  asked  for  an  estimate  of  tha  value  of  lands  belonging  to 
the  township  fund,  whether  they  are  a  part  of  sixteenth  sections 
imsold,  or  are  lands  taken  in  satisfaction  of  debts  due  the  fund 
for  money  loaned.  The  report  shows  that  these  lands  constitute 
over  one-third  of  the  whole  fund.  The  most  valuable  of  these 
lands  are  in  Chicago  and  adjoining  towns,  and  about  thirty-eight 
X>er  cent,  of  the  fund,  taking  these  lands  to  be  worth  what  they  are 
estimated  at,  belongs  to  Cook  county. 
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The  income  received  shows  that  the  whole  fund  pays  about  6.7  | 
per  cent,  per  annum;  and  that  it  pays  about  7.5  per  cent,  of  the  i 
total  expenditures  for  schools.  ; 

COUNTY    FUND. 

Amount  of  principal  of  the  county  fund $178,171  79 

Amount  of  interest  received  on  the  county  fund 13,702  88 

Rate  of  interest,  about  7.7  per  cent,  per  annum. 

BORROWED    MONEY.  I 

Amount  borrowed  for  building  purposes $339,837  92 

ESTIMATED  VALUE   OP  SCHOOL  PROPERTY.  ^ 

Estimated  value  of  school  buildings  and  grounds $15,606,072  (X) 

hbraries 87,567  00 

apparatus 181,927  00   I 
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SCHOOL  DEBT. 

Amount  of  bonded  school  debt $3,406,304  14 

If  the  amount  of  school  indebtedness  in  Cook  county     ' 

is  deducted  from  this,  there  is  left 1,622,609  81 

The    amount    of   school   indebtedness  for  the   State 

outside  of  Cook  county,  in  1870,  was 2,248,925  55 

Which  shows  a  decrease  in  these  debts  in  ten  years  of        626,315  74 

Or,  nearly  twenty-seven  per  cent. 

The  increase  in  Cook  county  comes  partly  from  the  rebuilding  of 
school  houses  after  the  fire,  and  partly  from  the  great  growth  of 
the  county.  The  school  debt  is  about  one  and  two-tenths  per  cent, 
of  the  valuation  of  the  county  for  1880.  The  decrease  in  the  rest 
of  the  State,  for  which  the  debt  is  about  one-fourth  of  one  per 
cent,  on  the  valuation  of  1880,  is  the  natural  result  of  the  increased 
wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  people,  and  of  the  less  rapid  increase 
of  population  during  the  last,  as  compared  with  the  preceding 
decade.  It  is  probable,  too,  that  some  districts  have  learned,  either 
from  their  own  experience  or  from  the  experience  of  other  districts, 
that  it  is  better  "to  pay  as  you  go." 

EXAIONATION  OF  TEACHERS. 

Number  of  different  places  where  examinations  have .... 
been  held 327 

Number  held  during  the  year 2,392 

Number  of  male   applicants  examined  for  first  grade  cer- 
tificates    1,890 

Number  of  male  applicants  examined  for  second  grade  cer- 
tificates   7,838 

Number  of  female  applicants  examined  for  first  grade  cer- 
tificates    1,834 

Number  of  female  applicants  examined  for  second  grade 
certificates 12,074 

Whole  number  of  applicants  examined 23,636 
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Number  of  male  applicants  rejected 2,949 

"  female      '*               **        4,680 

*Total  number  rejected 7,629 

CERTIFICATES   ISSUED. 

Number  of  first  grade  certificates  issued 2,464 

"  second  "             "             *'      13,650 

*Total  number  of  certificates  issued 16,114 

CERTIFICATES  RENEWED. 


Number  of  first  grade  certificates  renewed 964 

second  '*  "  "       8,283 
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Total  number  renewed 4,197 

SCHOOL  VISITATION  BY  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

Number  of  different  schools  visited 4,184 

**       "  schools  visited  more  than  once 786 

"       "        "       not  visited  at  aU 7,867 

Average  number  of  hours  spent  in  each  school  visited 8.5 

SERVICES  RENDERED  BY  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Number  of  days  spent  in  visiting  schools 8,164 

examinations 3,404 

institute  work 1,141 

office  work 5,472 

other  official  duties 2,068 
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Whole  number  of  days  of  official  service  rendered 15,849 

Number  of  public  addresses  delivered 802 

TEACHERS*  INSTITUTES. 

Number  of  teachers'  institutes  held  by  county  super- .... 

intendents 225 

Number  of  days*  continuance 1,275 

"  teachers*  institutes  held  by  other  persons 147 

days'  continuance 590 

**  teachers  attending  all  the  institutes 8,424 

**  public  lectures  delivered 213 

TEACHERS*   MEETIN06. 

Number  of  county,  city  or  township  teachers*  meetings, 

not  including  institutes 603 

*The  discrepancy  between  these  footin^rs  and  the  preceding:  is  duo  to  the  fact  that  one 
county  superintendent  gave  totals  without  classiflcatlon. 
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TOWNSHIPS. 


Number  of  whole  townships 1,232 

'*        **  fractional  townships 646 

FINES  AND   FORFEITURES. 

Amount  of  fines  and  forfeitures   received  during  the 

year $25,443  15 

APPROPRIATED   FOR  INSTITUTES. 

Amount  appropriated  by  counties  for  institutes $673  00 

COMPENSATION   OF  COUNTY   SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Amount  received  as  per  diem  for  services  rendered. . .  $50,805  20 
**               "          commissions   on  moneys  distrib- 
uted to  townships 20,949  80 

Amoimt  received  as  commissions  on  moneys  loaned..  637  10 
**               **                   *'              "    sales    of    school 

lands 126  11 

Amount  received  from  all  other  sources 942  56 


Total  compensation  received  during  the  year $73,460  77 

COST   PER  PUPIL. 

On  School  Census. 

1878.  1880. 

For  tuition  alone $4  76  $4  53 

For  amount  raised  by  State  and  local  taxation,   as 

computed  on  page  12 6  89  6  61 

For  total  expenditure  (see  same  page) 7  52  7  25 

On  EnroUm^nt. 

For  tuition  alone 6  75  6  51 

For  amount  raised  by  State  and  local  taxation 9  77  9  49 

For  total  expenditure 10  66  10  41 

On  Average  Daily  Attendance. 

For  tuition  alone 11  26  10  62 

For  amount  raised  by  State  and  local  taxation 16  30  15  48 

For  total  expenditure 17  79  16  97 

Or,  grouping  the  same  in  another  way  : 

For  Tuition  Alone. 

Upon  school  census 4  76  4  53 

Upon  enrollment 6  75  6  51 

Upon  average  daily  attendance r 11  26  10  62 
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For  Amount  liaised  by  State  and  Local  Taa^ation. 

1878.  1880. 

I    Upon  school  census $6  89    $6  61 

Upon  enrollment 9  77      9  49 

.    Upon  average  daily  attendance 16  30    15  48 

For  Total  Expenditure. 

Upon  school  census 7  52       7  25 

Upon  enrollment 10  66     10  41 

'    Upon  average  daily  attendance 17  79     16  97 

RATIOS   AND  AVERAGES. 

Ratio   of  whole   number  of  pupils  enrolled  to  whole 
number  of  persons  of  school  age 705        .696 

Ratio   of   average   daily  attendance  to  whole  number 
,       of  persons  of  school  age 422        .427 

Ratio  of  average   daily  attendance  to  whole  number 
of  pupils  enrolled 599        .613 

Average  number  of  days  each  pupil  enrolled  was  in 
school 89.9        91.7 

Average  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  each  school. .  .57  59 

Average  number  of  months   male  teachers  were  em- 
ployed   4.8         5.2 

•    Average  number  of  months  female  teachers  were  em- 
ployed   5.2  5.4 

PERMANENT  SCHOOL  FUNDS. 

Tlie  following  is  a  statement  ofj  the  permanent  school  funds,  the 
income  of  which  alone  can  be  expended  for  school  purposes: 

School  fund  proper,   being  three  per  cent,  upon  the 
>       net  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands   in   the 

State,  one-sixth  part  excepted $613,862  96 

Surplus  revenue,  being  a  portion  of  the  money  received 
by  the  State  from  the  General  Government,  imder  an 
act  of  Congress  providing  for  the  distribution  of  the 
surplus  revenue  of  the  United  States,  and  by  act  of 
the  Legislature,  March  4,  1837,  made  a  part  of  the 
p        common  school  fund 335,592  32 

College  fund,  being  one-sixth  part  of  the  three  per 
cent,  fund,  origin^y  required  oy  act  of  Congress  to 
he  devoted  to  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
a  State  College  or  University 156,613  32 

Seminary  fund,  being  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the 
"Seminary  lands,"  originally  donated  to  ihe  State  by 
the  General  Government  for  the  foundmg  and  sup- 
port of  a  State  Seminary 59,838  72 

—2 
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County  funds,  created  by  act  of  the  Legislature,  Feb- 
ruary 7,  1835,  which  provided  that  the  teachers 
should  not  receive  from  the  public  fund  more  than 
half  the  amount  due  them  for  services  rendered  the 
preceding  year,  and  that  the  surplus  should  consti- 
tute the  principal  of  a  new  fund,  to  be  called  the 
"County  School  Fund," $178,171  79 

Township  funds,  being  the  net  proceeds  of 
the  sale  of  the  16th  section  in  each  Con- 
gressional township  of  the  State,  the 
same  having  been  donated  to  the  State 
for  common  school  purposes,  by  act  of 
Congress,  m  1818 $5,048,279  47 

To  WHICH  add  value  of  school  lands  unsold, 
and  other  lands  taken  in  payment  of 
debts  due  the  township  funds 2,657,448  48 


7,705,722  95 


Industrial  University  fund,  being  proceeds  of  sale  of 
lands  received  by  "An  act  donating  public  lands  to 
the  several  States  and  Territories  which  may  pro\ide 
colleges  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture  and  tne  me- 
chamc  arts,"  passed  by  Congress,  July  2,  1862 319,178  87 

Total $9,868,480  98 

STUDENTS   OF  OUR  STATE   NORMAL   UNIVERSITIES  ENGAGED  IN   TEACHING   IN 

THE   STATE. 

These  figures  have  been  obtained  with  care  by  correspondence; 
but  while  the .  number  reported  is  much  larger  than  in  previous 
years,  it  is  probable  that  the  number  of  persons  who  have  been 
students  of  one  or  the  other  university  but  have  not  graduated,  and 
who  have  taught  during  the  past  year,  is  still  from  five  to  ten  per 
cent,  too  smaU. 

Graduates  of  the  Northern  Normal  University 136 

Undergraduates  of  the  same 781 

—  867 

Graduates  of  the  Southern  Normal  University 13 

Undergraduates  of  the  same 287 

—  300 

Total 1,167 


STATE   CERTIFICATES   ISSUED. 

Gentlem4in.  Ladies,   Total. 

1879 4  4 

1880 11  4  15 

Total. 19 
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COMPARATIVE  TABLES. 

The  first  table  shows  by  counties  the  number  of  persons  of  school 
age  in  the  State,  the  number  enrolled  in  school  during  the  past 
year,  and  the  number  in  average  daily  attendance;  the  amount 
paid  teachers,  the  amount  raised  for  school  purposes  by  local  taxa- 
tion, and  the  total  amount  expended  during  the  past  year  for  all 
school  purposes ;  and,  taking  these  figures  as  a  basis,  the  nine  follow- 
ing columns  show  the  cost  per  pupil  on  school  census,  on  enrollment 
and  on  average  daily  attendance  for  tuition,  for  amount  raised  by 
local  taxation  and  for  total  expenditure  for  school  purposes.  The 
cost  per  pupil  on  amount  raised  by  taxation  and  total  expenditure 
was  exceptionally  high  last  year  in  some  counties  because  large 
amounts  were  raised  and  expended  for  building  purposes  and  for 
the  payment  of  school  bonds ;  in  some,  too,  because  floating  indebt- 
edness that  had  been  accumulating  for  several  years  was  last  year 
provided  for  and  paid  off.  The  table  also  shows  by  counties  the 
average  number  of  days  that  each  pupil  enrolled  was  in  school,  and 
the  per  cent,  of  pupils  enrolled  in  daily  attendance. 

The  second  table  shows  the  condition  of  the  schools  in  many  re- 
spects at  intervals  of  five  years  from  the  time  when  the  school 
systeob  of  the  State  may  be  said  to  have  been  fairly  established,  in 
1855,  to  1880.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  statistics  of  1855  are 
so  far  incomplete  and  incorrect  that  they  are  almost  worthless  for 
purposes  of  comparison;  but  such  as  they  are  I  have  put  them 
dowTi.  The  table  will  enable  one  to  trace  with  tolerable  accuracy 
tlie  growth  of  the  school  system  of  the  State  for  the  last  twenty-five 
years. 

In  the  third  table  I  have  compared  our  own  State  with  Massa- 
chusetts, New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio  and  Indiana,  the  States 
alongside  of  which  it  ought  to  stand.  The  year  1880  is  taken  for 
our  State,  while  the  year  1878  is  taken  for  Indiana  and  the  year 
1879  for  the  other  States.  The  comparison  is  therefore  unduly  fa- 
vorable to  Hhnois;  but,  the  statistics  of  Illinois  for  1879  being  for 
but  part  of  a  year,  and  the  statistics  for  1880  of  the  other  States 
not  being  accessible,  I  was  forced  to  make  the  comparison  as  I 
have.  It  would  doubtless  be  more  satisfactory  to  compare  the  num- 
ber of  pupils  enrolled,  and  the  number  in  average  daily  attendance 
with  the  number  of  persons  of  school  age,  if  the  limits  of  school 
age  were  the  same  in  all  the  States ;  but  since  the  ^  limits  are  so 
different,  the  only  comparison  that  seems  possible  is 'with  the  total 
population.  The  estimates  of  population  are  from  trustworthy 
sources,  and  it  is  believed  are  quite  accurate.  It  will  be  seen  from 
this   table  that  Illinois   stands  well   in   most  of  the  points  of  com- 
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SCHOOL  LAW. 

CHANOES  HADE   IN   1879. 

Until  the  last  session  of  tlie  legislature  but  very  few  'changes  in 
the  School  Law  had  been  made  since  187*2.  Dr.  Bateman,  in  his 
Report  of  1873-4,  had  earnestly  recommended  some  amendments ; 
and  Superintendent  Etter,  having  failed  to  secure  a  proposed  re^ns- 
ion  of  tne  law  by  the  Legislature  of  1877,  strongly  urged  some 
changes,  in  his  Report  of  1877-8.  Follomng  mainly  the  line  of 
their  suggestions,  tne  legislature  in  1879  made  important  modifica- 
tions of  the  law;  and  with  regard  to  some  of  these,  a  few  words 
should  be  said. 

SUttisfical  Year  and  Reports. — The  statistical  year  was  made  to 
end  June  30  instead  of  September  30.  School  directors  were 
required  to  report-  on  or  before  July  7  instead  of  the  first  Monday 
in  October;  school  trustees,  on  or  before  July  15  instead  of  the 
second  Monday  in  October ;  county  superintendents,  August  16 
instead  of  November  1,  and  the  State  Superintendent,  November 
1  instead  of  December  15.  The  reasons  for  this  change  are 
many.  If  the  report  of  the  State  Superintendent  ia  not  submitted 
to  the  Governor  and  given  to  the  printer  earlier  than  December 
15,  it  is  then  too  late  to  have  it  printed  by  the  time  when  the 
legislature   meets ;   and   it  cannot  subserve  one  of  the  principal  pur- 

{)oae8  for  which  it  is  made,  that  is,  to  give  the  memhers  of  the 
egislatnre  recent  and  complete  information  of  the  condition  of  the 
fmbhc  schools  of  the  State.  If  the  reports  of  the  county  superiu- 
endents  are  not  made  until  November  1,  the  State  Superintend- 
ent cannot,  in  the  month  and  a  half  between  November  1  and  De- 
cember 15,  with  the  force  he  is  allowed  at  present,  even  by  work- 
ing late  every  night,  verify  and  correct  these  reports,  compile 
statistics,  and  prepare  so  much  of  his  report  as  must  wait  until  tnat 
has  been  done.     So  far  as  I  can  learn,  the  county  superintendents 


say  that  the  additional  time  given  them  is  much  needed,  since  it 
enables  them  to  correct  many  eri'ors  and  supply  many  omissions 
which  they  would  otherwise  be  obliged  to  let  go.  Furthermore,  by 
the   first   of   October  very  many  of  the  schools  (probably  most  of 

'  them,  and  certainly  those  which  contain  the  larger  part  of  the 
pupils),  have  begun  the  new  year;  while  at  the  first  of  July 
almost  all  the  schools  are  closed.  June  80  seems,  therefore,  to 
be  the  most  natural  date  to  choose  as  the  end  of  the  year.  Aside 
from  this,  making  the  report  October  first,  gives  rise  to  two  errors 

'  of  some  importance  —  one  in  the  number  of  teachers  employed,  and 
the  other  in  the  enrollment  of  pupils.    For  a  district  in  which  the 

5  school  begins  in  September  reports  its  teacher  and  pupils  for  that 
term,  also  the  new  pupils   enrolled   the   spring  term  and  a  second 

•  teacher,  if  another  is  employed,  and,  including  the  first  month  of 
its  next  fall  term,  often  counts  a  third  teacher  and  the  new  pupils 
that  come  in  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  year.     That  is,  if  the 

^    year  ends   September  30,    all    schools  which   begin   in   September 

and  change  teachers,  will  report  one  teacher   too   many:    and   all 

schools    which    begin    in   September   will   report   an   enrollment   of 
^    pupils  that  is  considerably  too  large.    Had  the  report  of  1880  closed 

September  30  instead  of  June.  30,  it  would   probably  have   shown 
f    six  hundred  and  twenty-five  more  teachers  employed,  and  seventeen 

thousand  more  children  enrolled  than  it  does,  and  would  be   so  far 

inaccurate  and  misleading# 
}       Clerks  of  school  boards  and  township  treasurers  have  strenuously 

objected   in   some   counties   to  making  their  reports  in  July,  when 
)    they  are  busy  with   harvesting.      This   objection   is   not   altogether 

groundless;   but  I  think  the  difficulties  of  making  the   reports   will 
(    be  so  greatly  diminished,   if  these    school   officers   will   keep   their 

records  and  accounts  well  written  up,  that  it  w^ill  not  prove  a  seri- 
i    ous  burden  to  make  the  reports  even  in  harvest  time.    I  judge,  too, 

from  what  I  learn,  that  the   change  which  seemed  very   inconven- 

*  ient  to  many  of  those  concerned  when  it  came  unexpectedly  (the 
bill  making  the  change  did  not  become  a  law  until  June  3,  and  it 
called  for  a  report  in  the  first  half  of  July  that  school   officers  did 

^  not  expect  to  make  till  October),  seems  less  objectionable  to  them 
now  that  they  have  become  used  to  it;  and  the  first  of  July  is  so 
clearly  the  proper  time  for  the  statistical  year  to  begin,  and  the 
advantages  of  making  the  reports  as  the  law  at  present  requires 
are  so  many,  that  I  shall  hope  that  no  attempt  will  be  made  to 
return  to  the  former  plan. 

I  have  made  elsewhere  a  recommendation  with  regard  to  filing 
schedules  on  or  before  July  7  instead  of  in  April  and  October, 
which  is  made  necessary  by  the  change  in  the  time  for  making 
reporta. 

Examination  of  Township  Treasurer's  accounts,  etc.,  by  County 
Superintendent. --ii  has  always  been  the  duty  of  the  township  school 
trustees  to  examine  the  accounts  and  papers  of  the  to\^^lship  treas- 

>  urer;  but,  naturally  enough  perhaps,  tne  trustees,  in  very  many 
cases,  have  regarded  this  duty  as  a  mere  form,  and  in  too  many  have 

^  Delected  it  entirely.    They  selected  from  their  neighbors  a  man  in 

^rhom   they  had  confidence   for   treasurer;    and,  having  done  that, 

hey  let  him  conduct  the  office  as  he  pleased.    The  usual   results 
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followed,  and  in  too  many  townships,  district  and  township  funds 
suffered  serious  loss;  or,  when  there  was  a  change  in  the  oflSce,  or 
when  the  treasurer  died,  his  accounts  were  found  in  inextricable 
confusion.  It  was  thought  that  if  some  one  were  given  authority 
to  examine  township  treasiurers*  books  at  any  time,  the  effect  of 
such  supervision  would  be  beneficial,  and  this  duty  was  put  upon 
county  superintendents.  I  have  asked  the  county  superintendents 
to  state  m  their  special  reports,  found  elsewhere  in  this  report, 
their  conclusions  as  to  the  workings  of  the  law.  With  but  few 
exceptions,  they  approve  the  law  and  say  that  the  results  are  very 
apparent  in  errors  detected  and  corrected,  often  with  large  gains  to 
the  school  funds,  in  books  and  accounts  kept  in  an  intelligil)le  and 
business-like  way  and  in  a  more  careful  compliance  with  the  law  in 
loaning  the  township  fund.  Nor  have  I  received  testimony  from 
only  one  side.  Since  the  law  has  been  in  force,  qiiite  a  number  of 
township  treasurers  have  called  upon  me  in  my  office,  and,  without 
exception,  they  have  approved  the  law,  and  have  said  that  they 
were  glad  to  have  the  examinations  made.  One  gentleman  who 
had  been  a  treasurer  for  ten  years  or  more,  who  was  a  member  of 
the  last  legislature,  and  is  a  well  known  banker,  said  to  me  that  it 
took  him  three  days  to  get  his  books  into  shape,  and  that  he  was 
satisfied  that  this  was  one  of  the  best  laws  passed  by  the  legislature 
of  1879. 

For  detailed  statements  upon  this  subject,  I  beg  leave  to  refer  to 
special  reports  from  county  superintendents. 

One  thing,  however,  it  seems  fit  to  say  in  passing.  This  import- 
ant duty  devolved  upon  county  superintendents  adds  very  much  to 
their  labors ;  the  legislature  should  provide  some  way  by  which  they 
may  be  sure  of  a  reasonable  compensation  for  these  additional  ser- 
vices, which,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  have  been  worth  in 
dollars  and  cents  saved  since  July  1,  1879,  one-half  the  entire  cost 
of  the  county  superintendency  for  that  time.  But  I  shall  speak 
further  of  the  coimty  superintendents  and  their  pay  in  another 
place. 

Directors'  Meetings, —  Section  forty-two  of  the  school  law,  as 
amended,  provides  that  boards  of  school  directors  shall  hold  regular 
meetings  at  such  times  as  they  shall  designate ;  that  they  may  hold 
special  meetings,  as  occasion  may  require,  at  the  call  of  the  presi- 
dent or  any  two  members  of  the  Tboard,  and  that  "no  official 
business  shall  be  transacted  by  the  board  except  at  a  regular  or 
special  meeting.*'  This  last  clause  was  an  important  and  much 
needed  amendment,  since  it  makes  it  illegal  for  the  directors,  acting 
separately,  to  enter  into  any  contract,  purchase  any  article,  or  to 
give  an  order  in  payment  thereof,  unless  previously  authorized  by 
the  board  so  to  do.  It  practically  puts  a  stop  to  the  pernicious 
practice  so  persistently  and  successfully  followed  by  those  who  have 
for  sale  inferior  articles  for  the  use  of  schools,  and  whose  only  hope 
of  disposing  of  them  at  paying  prices  lies  in  their  ability  to  gain 
the  assent  and  signature  of  directors,  taken  singly,  and  on  the  spur 
of  the  moment,  before  they  can  meet  and  consult.  The  occupation 
of  this  class  of  agents  is  now  gone— it  is  to  be  hoped,  forever. 
Contracts  thus  made  and  orders  thus  obtained  are  no  longer  legal. 
Directors  who  have   not  already  done   so  should  at  once   designate 
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when  and  how  frequently  they  will  hold  regular  meetings.  Since 
teachers  are  entitled  to  their  pay  monthly,  it  would  seem  to  he 
proper  for  directors  to  have  a  regular  meeting  each  month. 

Organization  of  th^  Board  of  Trustees,  and  ajfpointment  of  Treasurer. — 
Section  thirty-two  of  the  school  law  had,  prior  to  the  recent  amend- 
ment, for  years  provided  that  the  board  of  trustees  should. organize 
by  the   choice  of  a  president   and   the    appointment  of  a  treasurer, 
each  to  serve  one  year ;  but,  the  time  of  the  organization  not  being 
fixed  by  law,  neither   the   practice  of   different   boards,  nor   that  of 
the   same  board  in  different  years,  showed  any  uniformity  in  this 
matter;  and  the  custom  grew  up  of  allowing  a  treasurer  to  hold  a 
year  from  the  time  of  his  appointment,  whether  it  were   made  at 
the  time  when  the  board  organized,  or  at  any  other  time  to  fill  a 
vacancy.    The  law,  as  amended,  provides  that  the  board  of  trustees 
shall  meet  and  organize  within  ten  days  after  the  election  in  April, 
and  that  the  treasurer  shall  hold  office  for  two  years.    I  held  this 
to  mean  that  it  was  the   duty  of  each   board  of   school  trustees  in 
the  State  to  meet  within  ten  days   after  the   election  in  April   last 
(1880),  and,  as  a  part  of  their  organization,  to  appoint  a  treasurer  to 
hold  for  two  years ;  that  biennially  thereafter  it  would  be  the  duty  of 
the  board  to  appoint  a  treasurer,  and  that  any  treasurer  appointed 
at  any  other  time  would   hold   for  the  unexpired   term,  i.  e.,  imtil 
the   time   for  the  next  biennial   appointment  came   round.    I  took 
pains  to  send  a  circular   containing  this  opinion  to  every  board  of 
trustees   in   the    State,   and   I   believe   it  has   been   very  generally 
followed. 

Treasurers'  Exhibits  to  Directors. — Treasurers  were  heretofore 
required  to  make  statements  to  directors  semi-annually,  when  called 
upon  to  do  so.  By  the  amendment  to  the  law,  making  these  state- 
ments has  become  obligatory;  and  at  the  time  of  the  annual  elec- 
tion of  directors  these  exhibits,  sworn  to  by  the  treasurers,  must  be 
posted  by  the  directors  upon  the  door  of  the  building  where  the 
election  is  held.  It  is  beUeved  that  the  change  is  beneficial,  since 
it  leads  to  a  more  accurate  knowledge  ,of  the  condition  of  the 
finances  of  the  district  on  the  part  of  the  directors  and  the  voters. 
Posting  these  exhibits  does  not  take  the  place  of  the  report  which 
the  directors  are  required,  by  section  forty-two  of  the  law,  to  make 
to  the  voters  at  the  annual  election. 

Sch4X)l  Registers, — It  seems  hardly  necessary  to  say  a  word  in 
favor  of  keeping  school  registers,  for  their  value  is  too  well  known 
and  recognized.  They  have  been  in  use  for  years  in  a  large  part 
of  the  scnools  of  the  State  without  any  requirement  of  the  law. 
Their  expense  is  small,  and  the  labor  of  keeping  them  slight.  The 
influence  of  well  kept  registers  upon  the  schools  is  very  salutary, 
and  their  usefulness  as  a  permanent  record  for  a  year,  or  several 
years,  is  so  great  that  directors  should  not  hesitate  to  put  them  into 
schools  where  they  are  not  already  found,  if  any  such  there  be. 

Changes  of  District  Boundaries, — Important  amendments  were  made 
to  the  thirty-third  section  of  the  school  law,  relating  to  changes  of 
district  boundaries: 

Ist.  Changes  of  district  boundaries  can  only  be  made  once  a  year, 
at  the  April  meeting  of  the  board  of  trustees.  Once  a  year  is  cer- 
tainly often  enough  for  changes  to  ])e  made ;    and,  if  the  result  of 
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this  amendment  to  the  law  shall  be  to  diminish*  the  number  of 
changes,  owing  to  the  diminished  facility  for  making  them,  it  will 
certamly  so  far  be  productive  of  good;  for  I  cannot  but  think  that 
it  is  well  to  put  a  check  upon  the  disposition  to  break  up  long 
established  districts  for  slight  causes,  and  upon  the  growing  ten-  | 
dency  to  make  a  multitude  of  small  districts,  in  which  there  will  be 
•  small  schools,  and  upon  wliich  the  school  tax  is  likely  to  become 
such  a  burden  that  tne  terms  of  school  will  probably  be  cut  down 
to  the  minimum,  and  that  cheap  rather  than  good  teachers  will  be 
employed.  The  April  meeting  of  the  trustees  was  chosen  rather 
than  the  October  meeting,  since  the  distribution  of  district  funds, 
made  necessary  by  the  change  of  boundaries,  at  that  time  will  not  I 
be  complicated  with  the  tax  levy,  and  since  the  districts  affected  I 
will  have  ample  time  to  adjust  themselves  to  the  change  and  pre-  I 
pare  for  the  schools  of  the  next  year. 

2d.  Under  the  second  condition  of  this  section,  as  it  was  before  1 
amendment,  a  new  district  could  be  formed  out  of  territory  lying 
part  in  one  township  and  part  in  another,  when  a  majority  of  the 
voters  of  each  district  concerned  favored  the  change.  But,  except 
under  the  '*fiye  family  clause,''  territory  could  not  be  detached 
from  one  district  and  added  to  another  district  in  another  township. 
Under  this  condition  as  amended  such  a  change  can  be  made,  when 
the  districts  concerned  favor  the  change,  whatever  the  number  of 
the  families  in  the  territory  involved. 

8d.  It  has  often  happened  that  changes  under  the  "five  family 
clause,"  were  prevented  on  account  of  the  proviso,  that  no  change 
should  be  made  in  case  the  district  to  wliich  the  territory  belonged 
had  a  bonded  debt.  In  many  instances  a  small  bonded  debt  has 
been  kept  upon  districts  for  the  sole  purpose  of  preventing  such  a 
change ;  and  several  cases  have  come  to  my  notice  where  districts, 
from  which  a  few  families  were  trying  to  be  set  off,  have  borrowed 
a  small  amount  to  take  advantage  of  the  law  and  obstruct  the 
change.  Such  sharp  practice  is  impossible  now;  for  the  change  is 
allowed,  even  though  there  be  a  debt;  and  equitable  provision  is 
made  for  the  payment  of  the  debt. 
4th.    The   trustees   are   given   discretion   to  grant   or  refuse  any 

Eetition  for  a  change  of  district  boundaries.  Perhaps  I  should  say 
ere,  since  the  question  has  been  often  asked,  that  their  discretion 
only  extends  to  granting  or  refming  the  petition  before  them.  TJcet/ 
Iiave  no  authority  to  mochfy  it  in  any  way.  The  coimty  superintendent 
has  only  the  same  discretion. 

5th.  Heretofore  only  the  petitioners,  when  their  petition  was 
refused,  had  a  right  of  appeal  to  the  county  superintendent.  Hence 
it  sometimes  happened,  especially  when  changes  were  made  under 
the  "five  family  clause,"  tliat  those  opposed  to  the  change  had  no 
chance  for  a  hearing,  even  to  the  extent  of  refusing  to  sign  a  peti- 
tion. Now  those  opposed  to  the  proposed  change,  as  well  as  those 
in  favor  of  it,  have  the  right  of  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the 
trustees  to  the  county  superintendent.  The  appeal  must  be  taken 
within  ten  days;  and  the  manner  in  which  this  must  be  done  is 
carefully  set  forth  in  the  law. 

6th.  The  Jaw  provides  for  a  division  of  assets,  less  liabilities. 
It  sometimes  happens,  however,  that  there  is  a  debt  in  excess  of 
the  assets;   and  for  this  state  of  affairs  the  law  does  not  provide. 


But  a  fair  inference  from  the  law  is  that  in  such  a  case  the  debt 
must  be  distributed  in  the  same  way  in  which  the  assets  are. 

In  this  connection  I  may  say  that  I  have  been  asked  a  number  of 
times  whether  the  estimates  made  by  the  appraisers  of  property  are 
subject  to  review  by  the  trustees.  I  think  they  are  not.  Nothing 
but  manifest  error  or  fraud  in  the  estimates  would  warrant  the 
trustees  in  setting  them  aside.  It  is  possible  that  the  aid  of  a 
court  can  be  invoked  where  a  grevious  wrong  would  be  the  result 
of  carrying  out  the  decision  of  the  appraisers.  But  I  think  it  is 
clearly  the  intention  of  the  law  that  the  appraisers  shall  be,  to  the 
extent  of  their  duties,  independent  of  the  trustees,  and  that  the 
trustees  must  accept  the  conclusions  of  the  appraisers,  unless  they 
are  based  upon  an  error,  or  tainted  with  fraud. 

7th.  The  action  of  the  trustees,  or  of  the  county  superintendent, 
in  changing  district  lines  may  be  brought  into  court  for  review. 
But  the  courts  will  not  disturb  any  decision  which  they  may  have 

i  made  in  any  case,  unless  it  can  be  clearly  shown  that  in  the  exer- 
cise of  the  discretion  which  the  law  allows  them,  the  merits  of  the 
case  have  been  grossly  disregarded;  or  that  thejr  have  failed  to 
comply  with  the  law,  or  have  exceeded  their  power,  in  the  discharge 

f  of  their  duties.  Furthermore,  our  Supreme  Court  has  said  in  one 
case  that  they  would  not  set  aside  nor  even  inquire  into  the  action 

I    of  the  trustees,  because  proceedings  for  that  purpose  were  not  begun 

'    within  a  reasonable  time,  three  years  having  elapsed  before  the  suit 

I    was  brought. 

When  a  petition  in-  proper  form  is  presented  to  the  trustees  at 
their  April  meeting  it  must  be  considered  by  them.  Courts  will 
compel  them,  by  a  writ  of  mandnmus,  to  do  this  if  they  do   not  do 

!    it  voluntarily.    But  a  petition  must  present  a  case  for  change  com- 

I    ing  within  some  one  of  the  conditions  of  the  section.    If  it  does  not, 

[    it  may  be  ignored  (not  refused)  by  the  trustees. 

y      It  is  important  that  all  proceedings  be   regiilar,    since   irregular 
proceedings  are  likely  to  result  in  great  confusion,  and,  it  may  be, 
m  vexatious  law  suits. 
There  are  still  one  or  two  provisions   in  this   thirty-third  section, 

•  of  whose  meaning  there  seems  to  be  a  difference  of  opinion,  and 
several  law  suits  have  resulted  therefrom.    The  cases  have  not  been 

^  taken  to  tlie  Supreme  Court,  so  the  doubtful  points  cannot  be  said 
to  be  finally  settled.  To  remove  this  ambiguity,  I  have,  in  another 
place,  recommended  some  further  amendment  of  this  section. 

Funds  of  Union  Districts. — In  the  revision  of  the  law  in  1872,  the  * 

Srovision   by  which  the   funds  of   imion  districts   could   be  consoli- 
ated  was,  oy  an  oversight,  left  out. 

Of  this  oversight,   Dr.   Bateman   said,  in   his  Eenort  of   1878-4: 
,    "The  result  is  that  in  a  large  number  oif  districts  tne  funds  are  in 
the  hands  of  two  or  more  different  treasurers,  with  each  of  whom  a 
separate  account  must  be  kept,  subjecting  the  directors  and  teachers 
to  much  needless  inconvenience  and  annoyance.    The  provisions  pre- 
viously in  force  in  the  premises  were   satisfactory  to  all— unjust  to 
^   none;   simple  in  their  operation,  and  a  convenience  to  all  parties 
"   concerned.;^ 

It  is  believed  that  their  restoration  is  generally  acceptable. 
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Rates  of  Interest  on  Loans  of  Township  Funds. — Following  the  re- 
duction made  in  the  maximum  legal  rate  of  interest  by  the  general 
law  passed  in  1879,  the  school  law  was  amended  so  that  township 
treasurers  were  required  to  loan  the  township  funds  at  not  less  than 
six  per  cent,  nor  more  than  eight  per  cent,  per  annum,  instead  of 
not  less  than  eight  per  cent,  nor  more  than  ten  per  cent,  per  an- 
num. This  reduction  had  become  a  necessity  in  many  counties; 
for  the  rates  of  interest  fixed  by  law  could  not  be  obtained  of  good 
borrowers  with  good  security.  The  law  was  also  amended  so  that 
it  is  no  longer  obligatory  upon  treasurers  to  demand  interest  semi- 
annually in  advance :  interest  in  advance  is  legal,  but  to  demand  it 
is  not  obligatory.  Judging  from  the  number  of  letters  received  upon 
the  subject  it  was  very  generally  thought,  especially  by  borrowers, 
that  the  change  in  the  law  reduced  the  rate  upon  outstanding  loans 
not  matured.  This  was  an  evident  error,  for  the  law  in  no  way 
affected  contracts  made  before  it  went  into  force;  and  I  have  held 
that  township  trustees  have  no  authority  to  reduce  the  rate  of  inter- 
est upon  an  unmatured  loan,  except  as  part  of  a  compromise  made 
necessary  because  the  loan  was  poorly  secured. 

School  Month. — The  very  great  dissatisfaction  occasioned  by  the 
injustice  of  a  school  month  of  **twentyrtwo  davs  actually  taught" 
led  to  a  change  to  a  calendar  month  instead,  ft  is  objected  to  the 
calendar  month  by  some  that  it  leads  to  misunderstandings  and 
difficulties  between  teachers  and  school  directors.  But  I  can  hardly 
understand  why  there  should  be  any  more  trouble  in  paying  teach- 
ers by  the  month  than  there  is  in  paying  the  thousands  of  other 
employes  who  work  by  the  month.  It  is  further  objected  to  the 
calendar  month,  that  it  is  very  inconvenient  in  making  up  average 
attendance,  and  other  averages  and  statistics;  and  it  is  urged  that 
the  month  of  twenty  days  actually  taught  would  be  much  better. 
At  present  if  a  contract  is  made  for  teaching  by  the  month,  the 
calendar  month  is  understood,  if  nothing  appears  in  the  contract  to 
the  contrary ;  but  the  law  does  not  forbid  directors  to  contract  with 
teachers  on  the  basis  of  twenty  days  for  a  month.  Such  contracts 
are  made  quite  generally  in  the  cities  of  the  State,  and  also  in 
many  country  districts.  If  it  be  thought  best  to  make  twenty  days 
taught  a  school  month,  the  school  year  should  be  made  six  months 
instead  of  five ;  for  a  reduction  of  nine  per  cent,  in  the  length  of 
the  minimum  school  year  should  not  be  made. 

• 

AMENDMENTS   TO   THE   SCHOOL   LAW   PROPOSED. 

Distribution  of  Funds  by  Township  Trustees. — Distribution  of  school 
funds  by  township  trustees  had,  for  many  years  until  1872,  been 
made,  one-half  on  the  number  of  persons  under  twenty-one,  and 
one-half  on  attendance.  The  change  by  which  since  that  time  the 
distribution  has  been  wholly  upon  the  number  of  persons  under 
twenty-one  was  doubtless  made  for  the  sake  of  uniformity,  so  that 
the  State  Auditor,  the  county  superintendents  and  school  trustees 
might  all  make  distribution  upon  the  same  basis.  But  in  his  Report 
for  1872,  made  in  less  than  six  months  after  the  revision  of  the  law, 
Dr.  Bateman  classed  this  change  among  the  '*  Provisions  considered  in- 
judicious."   He  speaks  of  it  as  follows:     **The   law  is    amended  so 
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B  to  require  all  distributable  funds  to  be  apportioned  to  school  dis- 
"icts  on  the  enumeration  of  persons  under  twenty-one  years  of  age. 
he  rule  of  distribution  to  districts  has  heretofore  been,  from  the 
>midation  of  the  free  school  system,  one-half  on  the  number  of 
ersons  under  twenty-one,  and  the  other  half  on  attendance ;  and  it 
\  nearly  the  unanimous  opinion  of  experienced  teachers,  school  officers 
nd  observers,  so  far  as  I  Know,  that  tnis  time-honored  rule  of  distribu- 
!on,  so  just  and  proper,  and  which  years  of  trial  have  demonstrated  to 
e  so  beneficial,  should  not  have  been  disturbed.  There  is  abundant  and 
onclusive  proof  that  the  effect  of  the  apportionment  of  one-half  the 
inds  on  attendance,  has,  from  the  beginning,  been  to  bring  to  bear 
strong  and  salutary  incentive  to  secure  a  larger  attendance  at  the 
chools.  The  withdrawal  of  this  incentive  is  already  producing  a 
larked  effect  upon  the  attendance  in  the  common  district  schools, 
nd  the  evil  may  be  expected  to  increase  so  long  as  the  new  rule 
f  apportionment  prevails.  It  would  seem  pipbable  that  it  was  not 
aally  the  intention  of  the  last  legislature  to  make  any  change  that 
.'ould  have  the  effect  to  diminish  attendance,  but  that  in  revising 
be  basis  of  apportionment  to  counties  and  townships,  the  rule  was 
lade  to  include  districts  also,  rather  for  the  sake  of  uniformity 
ban  from  any  definite  idea  of  its  effect  upon  the  element  of  at- 
endance.  The  new  rule  of  distribution  by  the  State  Auditor  and 
oonty  superintendents  has  been,  and  is,  highly  commended,  but  it 
rill  be  considered  that  the  objection  we  are  speaking  of  does  not  in 
ny  sense  attach  to  these  apportionments.  For  these  reasons,  and 
lany  others  that  can  not  now  be  stated,  it  is  respectfully  recom- 
lended  that  the  old  rule  of  apportionment  to  districts  be  restored." 
)r.  Bateman  renewed  his  recommendation  in  his  Report  of  1878-4 ; 
nd  Superintendent  Etter  advised  that  the  whole  distribution  by 
rastees  be  made  upon  attendance.  To  their  testimony  I  wish  to 
dd  my  own  in  favor  of  a  change  of  the  present  law ;  and  I  beg 
5ave  to  renew  Dr.  Bateman*s  recommendation  that  the  former  rule 
f  apportionment  be  restored  by  such  amendment  of  section  thirty- 
oor  of  the  school  law  as  is  necessary  to  accomplish  that  result. 

Condemnation  of  Land  for  a  School  Site. — It  very  often  happens 
hat  a  school  district  can  not  obtain  a  suitable  site  for  a  scnool 
touse.  Owners  of  land  either  will  not  sell  at  all,  or  ask  an  exorbitant 
rice.  There  would  seem  to  be  no  valid  reason  why,  if  the  right 
I  eminent  domain  may  be  exercised  in  behalf  of  highways,  street 
ailways  and  public  parks,  it  may  not  with  equal  propriety  be  in- 
oked  when  necessary  to  secure  a  fit  and  convenient  site  for  a  pub- 
ic school.  Districts  should  not  be  forced,  as  they  freauently  are, 
0  build  on  one  side  of  the  district,  or  upon  an  unhealthy  site,  be- 
aase  a  half  acre  of  land  in  a  convenient  and  healthy  situation  can 
lot  be  bought.  The  chief  objection  to  the  passage  of  such  an 
mendment  by  the  last  legislature  (it  passed  tne  senate)  was  that 
i  would  make  it  possible  to  select  a  site  so  close  to  a  man's  dwell- 
Qg  that  the  school  would  be  a  source  of  great  annoyance,  espe- 
iaJly  if  he  were  a  fanner.  But  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  a  suita- 
ble site  is  chiefly  felt  in  the  country;  and  the  law  could  be  made 
applicable  only  outside  of  the  limits  of  corporate  cities,  towns  and 
mages,  and  could  provide  that,  without  the  consent  of  the  owner, 
10  land   should  be   taken  under   it  within,  sav,  forty  rods  of  the 
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owner's  dwelling-house.  With  such  a  provision  it  would  seem  that 
there  would  be  no  well-grounded  objection  to  amending  the  forty- 
eighth  section  of  the  school  law  for  this  purpose;  and  the  subject 
is  respectfully  commended  to  the  legislature  for  consideration. 

Furnishing  Text  Books  to  Poor  Children, — The  question  of  uniform- 
ity of  text  books  is  often  one  of  great  importance;  and  the  diflS- 
culties  attending  its  solution  would  be  much  diminished  if  school 
directors  were  empowered  to  purchase  books  for  those  children  whose 
parents  are  not  able  to  supply  them.  The  outlay  would  be  small, 
and  would  be  more  than  compensated  for  in  many  ways.     If  this 

i)ower  is  given  to  directors,  it  should  be  provided  that  the  books  be 
oaned  only,  and  the  teacher  should  be  required  to  care  for  them  as 
for  other  school  property. 

Union  School  Districts, — It  has  been  held  by  this  department,  that, 
since  union  school  districts  can  be  formed  only  by  the  concurrent 
action  of  the  several  boards  of  trustees  of  the  townships  in  which 
the  territory  of  the  proposed  district  lies,  no  addition  to  the  terri- 
tory of  such  a  district  could  be  made,  and  that  no  part  of  its  terri- 
tory could  be  taken  away,  except  by  the  concurrent  action  of  the 
same  boards  of  trustees.  But  it  has  been  claimed  by  many  that 
the  language  of  the  third  condition  of  section  thirty-three  does  allow 
one  board  of  trustees  to  cut  oflF,  upon  petition,  a  part  of  a  union 
district.  If  such  a  position  is  maintained  and  union  districts  are 
divided  in  such  a  way,  vexatious  and  serious  consequences  will  fol- 
low in  many  cases;  and  it  is  respectfully  recommended  that  such 
amendment  be  made  to  this  third  condition  as  may  be  necessary  to 
prevent  any  division  of  the  territory  of  any  union  school  district 
without  the  concurrent  action  of  the  boards  of  trustees  by  which  it 
was  established. 

Appeal  to  tlie  County  Superintendents, — The  school  law,  as  revised  in 
1872,  gave  those  petitioning  for  a  change  of  district  lines  the  right 
to  appeal  to  the  county  superintendent  in  case  their  petition  was 
refused  by  the  school  trustees.  The  sixth  condition  was  amended 
in  1879  for  the  purpose  of  giving  to  those  opposed  to  such  a  petition 
the  right  to  appeal  to  the  county  superintendent  in  case  the  petition 
was  granted.  Eecently  it  has  been  questioned  whether  the  language 
used  was  sufficient  to  accomplish  the  purpose  sought.  It  needs  no 
argument  to  prove  that  if  the  petitioners  may  appeal  to  the  county 
superintendent,  those  who  opposed  the  petition  should  have  the  same 
right  of  appeal;  and  it  is  very  desirable  that  all  obscurity  in  the 
law  upon  this  point  should  be  removed. 

In  this  connection,  however,  I  would  suggest  that  the  right  to  ap- 
peal from  the  action  of  the  trustees  in  granting  a  petition  be 
restricted  to  such  persons  as  appear  before  the  trustees  and  there 
oppose  the  petition.  Such  restriction  would  seem  to  be  reasonable, 
if  notice  of  the  petition  be  required  as  proposed  in  the  following 
paragraph. 

Notice  of  Petition  for  Change  of  District  Boundaries, — Petitions  for 
changes  of  district  lines,  especially  imder  the  third  condition,  are 
sometimes  circulated  quietly  a  day  or  two  before  the  meeting  of  the 
township  trustees,  and  only  presented  to  the  trustees  at  the  meet- 
ing. The  trustees  grant  the  petition  at  once ;  and,  not  unfrequently, 
those   who  have  good  reason  to  oppose  the  change  do  not  learn  of 
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it  until  it  is  too  late  to  appear  before  the  trustees,  or  even  to  take 
an  appeal  to  the  county  superintendent.  To  prevent  sharp  practice 
of  this  kind  it  is  respectfully  advised  that  the  law  be  so  amended, 
as  to  require  that  petitions  for  a  change  of  district  boundaries 
shaU  be  filed  with  the  township  treasiu-er  at  least  ten  days  before 
the  regular  meeting  of  the  trustees  in  April;  and  that  it  be  made 
the  duty  of  the  township  treasurer  to  give  notice  of  any  such  peti- 
tion, as  soon  as  it  is  filed,  to  the  several  boards  of  directors  of  the 
districts  aflfected  by  the  petition;  or  to  post  notices  of  the  petition 
in  such  districts. 

F'dina  Schedules. — In  the  school  law  passed,  in  1855  it  was  pro- 
vided that  at  their  regular  meetings  in  April  and  October  the  trus- 
tees should  distribute  a  portion  of  the  school  funds  to  the  several 
districts  upon  the  basis  of  the  number  of  days  taught  in  each  since 
the  previous  distribution;  and,  in  order  that  this  number  of  days 
might  be  accurately  determined,  it  was  further  provided  that  all 
schedules  should  be  filed  with  the  township  treasurer  two  days  before 
the  first  Monday  in  April  and  October;  and  directors  were  forbid- 
den to  certify  any  schedules  extending  back  more  than  six  months 
from  the  time  for  their  return.  In  1859  the  law  was  amended  so  as 
to  provide  for  the  distribution  of  one-half  the  school  funds  upon  the 
total  number  of  days*  attendance  as  shown  by  schedules  filed..  The 
law  also  required  each  district  to  have  at  least  six  months  of  school 
duringeach  year ;  and  it  was  held  that  the  year  ended  September 
30.  With  this  change  in  the  law  it  would  seem  that  the  necessity 
of  requiring,  under  a  penalty,  that  schedules  be  filed  with  the 
treasurer  two  days  before  the  first  Monday  in  April,  ceased;  but 
the  law  was  left  unchanged  in  this  respect.  So,  too,  when  by  the 
^e^d8ion  of  the  law  in  1872  no  part  of  the  school  funds  was  any 
longer  distributed  upon  the  number  of  days  of  attendance,  the  law 
was  left  unchanged. 

The  chief  purposes  to  be  accomplished  now  by  filing  schedules  with 
the  treasurer  are  to  furnish  him  some  of  the  data  for  the  trustees' 
annual  report,  and  to  inform  him  officially  whether  or  not  the  dis- 
tricts of  the  township  have  had  during  the  year  a  legal  school  for 
the  time  fixed  by  law;  and,  consequently,  which  of  them  are  enti- 
tled to  share  in  the  distribution  of  school  funds  by  the  trustees. 
The  first  of  these  purposes  would  be  better  subserved  than  now  if 
the  law  required  schedules  to  be  filed  on  or  before  July  seventh 
(the  date  at  which  directors  file  their  annual  report) ;  and  the  second, 
as  well  as  now,  if  the  law  required,  under  suitable  penalties,  that 
schedules  be  filed  on  or  before  July  seventh,  and  that  only  schedules 
so  filed  be  considered  in  making  the  distributions  for  the  following 
year.  Further,  if  this  change  were  made,  the  unnecessary  work  of 
Piftking  schedules  for  a  fraction  of  a  month,  at  the  first  of  October 
and  the  first  of  April,  would  be  avoided. 

If  it  be  thought  best,  as  recommended  above,  to  distribute  one- 
half  the  school  funds  in  the  several  townships  upon  the  days*  attend- 
ance, as  shown  by  the  schedules,  there  will  still  be  no  objection  to 
this  change  in  the  date  of  filing  schedules.  I  cannot  see  that  the 
change,  if  made,  can  possibly  bring  any  bad  results ;  on  the  con- 
trary, I  am  sure  that  it  will  relieve  teachers  and  directors  from  ixv\3l^\i 
useless  labor  and  annoyance,  and  it  is,  therefore,  eameeW'^  x^^iom- 
mended. 
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Number  of  Days  of  School, — The  form  of  the  schedule  should  be  so 
amended  as  to  make  it  show  the  number  of  days  of  school  during 
the  period  that  it  covers.  As  it  is  now,  the  treasurer  cannot  accu- 
rately determine  the  number  of  days  of  school  in  such  period ;  and, 
hence,  with  the  schedules  of  a  district  for  a  year  before  him,  may 
be  unable  to  tell  whether  or  not  the  district  has  had  a  legal  school 
for  the  time  fixed  by  law. 

Debts  Due  the  School  Fund. — In  the  payment  of  debts  by  executors 
and  administrators,  those  due  the  common  school  or  townshij)  fund 
are  given  a  preference.  It  is  respectfully  recommended  that  assignees 
and  receivers  of  the  estates  of  insolvent  debtors  be  also  required  by 
law  to  give  such  debts  a  preference. 

Mortgage  to  Secure  Payment  of  School  Funds. — The  law  with  regard 
to  interest  upon  loans  of  school  funds  was  amended  in  1879  so  that 
it  is  no  longer  obligatory  to  collect  interest  semi-annually  in  advance ; 
but  the  form  of  mortgage  was  not  changed  in  this  regard.  It  wiU 
be  advisable  to  make  the  form  of  the  mortgage  correspond  to  the 
law. 

Rej>orts  by  Boards  of  Education  established  by  Special  Laws. — In 
changing,  in  1879,  the  time  for  reports,  the  time  for  reports  by  the 
school  officers  of  incorporated  cities  and  districts  was,  oj  an  over- 
sight, left  unchanged.  It  should  be  made  July  15  mstead  of 
August  15. 

Time  of  Election  and  Appointment  of  Members  of  Boards  of  Educa- 
tion.— It  seems  to  be  desirable  that  the  time  for  the  election  of 
members  of  boards  of  education,  established  under  section  eighty  of 
the  school  law  should  be  definitely  fixed ;  for,  while  the  language  of 
section  eighty  seems  to  make  the  first  Saturday  in  April  the  day, 
it  at  the  same  time  makes  such  reference  to  section  forty-two  and 
to  the  time  of  electing  directors,  which  was  changed  by  the  last 
legislature  from  the  first  Saturday  to  the  third,  that  many  think  the 
election  should  now  be  upon  the  third  Saturday.  Boards  of  educa- 
tion elected  and  appointed  under  special  laws  are  elected  or  appointed 
at  various  times  of  the  year;  and  in  some  instances,  where  the 
election  or  appointment  does  not  occur  until  the  first  of  July,  or  even 
August,  mucn  difficulty  has  been  felt  in  engaging  teachers;  for  the 
opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  the  effect  that  a  board  of  directors 
cannot  lawfully,  before  the  annual  election  in  April,  hire  a  teacher 
for  a  term  to  begin  after  the  election,  seems,  with  equal  force,  to 
forbid  a  board  of  education  to  employ  teachers  for  the  next  school 
year,  until  after  it  has  received  its  new  members,  either  by  election 
or  by  appointment. 

It  is  believed  that  it  would  be  eminently  satisfactory  to  all  con- 
cerned if  it  could  be  provided  that  all  elections  of  members  of  boards 
of  education  shall  occur  on  the  third  Saturday  in  April,  and  that  all 
appointments  shall  be  made  about  the  first  of  May,  and  legislation 
to  these  ends  is  respectfully  recommended. 

So  far  as  I  can  learn  from  a  very  large  correspondence  with 
school  officers,  teachers,  and  other  persons  interested  m  the  schools, 
the  law  is  generally  acceptable  in  its  present  form.  I  have,  there- 
fore, suggested  but  few  changes;  and  the  purpose  of  all  of  these, 
except  the  first  three,  which  pertain  to  the  distribution  of  school 
funds   by  trustees  (in  which  a  return   to  a  former  law   is  recom* 
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mended),  to  securing  a  school  site  by  condemnation  proceedings, 
and  to  furnishing  text  books  to  children  in  needy  circimistances,  is 
to  make  easier  and  plainer  the  present  practice.  It  is  not  claimed 
that  the  law  is  perfect  now ;  but  unless  defects  clearly  appear  and 
are  serious,  while  at  the  same  time  the  remedy  is  plain,  changes 
are  very  undesirable. 

There  is  one  other  topic,  to  which  I  have  already  alluded,  and 
upon  which  I  shall  say  more  further  on,  that  should  be  noticed 
here.    That  is 

THE   COMPENSATION   OP  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

The  law  imposes  ui)on  the  county  superintendent  very  important 
duties ;  none  more  important  are  imposed  upon  any  other  school  oJBicer 
in  the  State.  Yet  his  pay  for  the  most  important  of  these  duties 
depends  upon  the  caprice  of  the  county  board,  which  now  has  the 
power  to  give  him  much  or  Uttle,  and  may  change  his  compensa- 
tion at  every  meeting.  The  law  absolutely  requires  of  the  county 
superintendent  services  which  cannot  be  rendered  in  any  ex- 
cept half  a  dozen  of  the  smallest  counties  in  less  than  one  hun- 
dred days,  and  which  require,  in  a  county  of  average  size,  one 
hundred  and  fifty  days.  The  county  boards  of  forty  counties,  some 
of  them  among  the  largest  in  the  State,  allow  their  superintendents 
compensation  for  less  than  one  hundred  days.  In  a  word,  the 
county  boards  may  nullify  the  whole  law  with  regard  to  county 
supermtendents,  except  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  distribution  of 
school  moneys  and  the  care  of  the  small  county  school  funds,  by 
cutting  ofF  their  per  diem  compensation ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
in  many  counties,  the  office  is  so  far  made  undesirable  in  this  way 
that  men  best  fitted  for  it  cannot  be  induced  to  take  it;  and  the 
men  who  do  take  it  find  themselves  so  hampered  that  their  efficiency 
and  usefulness  are  greatly  impaired,  and  sometimes  well  nign 
destroyed.  The  State  says  to  the  county  superintendent,  "do 
these  things.*'  The  county  board  says,  "you  shall  not  be  paid  for 
your  services."  The  superintendent  must  then  neglect  his  duties, 
or  work  for  nothing,  or  resign.  Certainly  it  is  not  the  part  of  wise 
legislation  to  put  any  officer  in  such  a  position.  So  long  as  the 
county  superintendency  is  retained  as  a  part  of  our  school  system 
(how  essential  it  is  to  the  system  I  shall  try  to  show  elsewhere)  it 
should  not  be  paralyzed  for  the  lack  of  a  fitting  and  stable  support. 
I  confidently  ask,  therefore,  that  this  subject  shall  receive  due  con- 
sideration at  the  hands  of  the  legislature. 

UNGEADED  SCHOOLS. 

THEm  EFFICIENCY   AS   COMPARED   WITH   GRADED   SCHOOLS. 

Judging  the  condition  of  the  schools  of  the  State  by  what  has  been 
learned  by  correspondence  and  personal  intercourse  with  teachers, 
school  officers  ana  others,  from  educational  journals  and  the  daily 
press,  and  from  the  reports  of  county  superintendents  given  else- 
where and  to  which  especial  attention  is  called,  and  from  the  school 
statistics,  it  is  beUeved  that  there  has  been  a  gradual  improvement 
in  both  the  character  of  the  teaching  and  in  the  efficiency  of  the 
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schools  and  in  the  material  prosperity  of  the  school  districts.  This 
is  a  fair  inference  from  all  the  information  received ;  and  it  is  grat- 
ifying to  be  assured  also  that  our  public  schools  are  to-day  more 
nearly  accomplishing  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  maintained, 
than  at  any  previous  time  since  the  adoption  of  our  present  free- 
school  system. 

But  it  will  not  do  to  be  misled  by  this  comparative  view,  so  as 
to  lose  sight  of  the  actual  condition  of  things ;  for,  while  there  are 
more  good  schools  and  fewer  poor  schools  now  than  formerly,  the 
number  of  the  latter  class  is  still  very  large,  and  it  cannot  be  said 
that  all  things  are  conspiring  to  make  it  less.  To  represent  the 
schools  just  as.  they  are,  is  the  first  duty  of  those  who  seek  their 
well  being ;  for  without  knowing  their  defects  as  well  as  their  excel- 
lences, their  weak  as  well  as  their  strong  points,  there  can  be  no 
well  directed,  intelligent  efforts  put  forth  for  their  improvement. 
From  all  the  testimony  at  hand,  it  appears  that  the  quahty  of  the 
teaching  in  the  graded  schools  of  the  State  is  good.  Not  only  is  this 
true :  there  is  almost  everywhere  evinced,  among  teachej: s  and  super- 
intendents of  graded  schools,  an  esprit  du  corps,  a  knowledge  that  what 
is  attainable  has  not  been  reached,  and  a  zealous  and  intelligent 
purpose  to  improve,  which  all  promise  much  for  the  future.  But  of 
the  ungraded  schools  the  facts  will  not  warrant  so  favorable  a 
report.  There  are  doubtless  some  very  poor  graded  and  some  very 
excellent  ungraded  schools ;  but,  as  a  rule,  the  graded  schools  of 
the  State  are  much  superior  to  the  ungraded,  in  all  the  essential 
elements  that  go  to  make  up  a  good  school.  There  are  evidences 
of  this  superiority  on  every  hand.  Parents,  when  able  to  do  so,  eager- 
ly seek  to  secure  for  their  children  the  advantages  of  the  graded 
schools,  by  sending  them  to  neighboring  cities  and*  towns,  paying 
for  their  tuition,  and  often  for  their  board,  or  sending  them  back 
and  forth  several  miles  each  day.  Another  evidence  is,  that  when 
a  country  district  school  is  better  than  the  graded  school  near  by, 
the  fact  at  once  becomes  a  subject  of  general  comment,  just  because 
it  is  unlooked  for — is  in  truth  the  exception  to  the  rule.  Again,  the 
difference  is  seen  when  pupils  from  the  country  districts  enter  graded 
schools.  Although  it  is  found  that  they  have  advanced  further  in 
the  text  books  used  than  pupils  of  the  same  ages  in  graded  schools, 
the  discovery  is  soon  made  that,  when  judged  by  what  they  are  pre- 
pared to  do,  rather  than  by  the  number  of  pages  that  they  have  been 
over,  they  are  lacking  in  the  necessary  preparation  to  enter  classes 
composed  of  pupils  of  the  same  ages  with  themselves.  But  I  am 
not  stating  any  newly  discovered  fact,  nor  one  peculiar  to  our  own 
State.  At  the  close  of  fourteen  years'  service  as  State  Superintendent, 
Dr.  Bateman  said,  in  his  last  Report:  ** Leaving  out  of  view  the 
many  exceptional  cases,  it  may  be  broadly  aJBirmed  that  the  educa- 
tional facilities  afforded  in  the  cities  and  towns,  as  a  whole,  are  so 
superior  to  those  afforded  in  the  country  districts,  as  to  make  it 
easier  to  contrast  than  to  compare  them.  Did  we  not  know  the 
contrary,  it  might  readily  be  supposed  that  the  schools  of  those  two 
great  divisions  of  our  population  belonged  to  different  systems,  and 
were  controlled  and  managed  under  different  administrative  regula- 
tions. The  superiority  of  the  city  and  village  schools,  as  a  whole, 
applies  to  all  the  essential  elements  that  enter  into  and  constitute 
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excellence  in  educational  facilities — to  the  teachers,  the  organiza- 
tion, courses  of  study,  buildings  and  equipments,  length  of  tenns 
and  internal  economy."    (111.  School  Report  1873-4,  p.  51.) 

CAUSES   OP  THE   DIFFERENCE. 

The  causes  of  this  diflference  between  graded  and  ungraded  schools 
are  not  far  to  seek  nor  diflScult  to  find.  To  enumerate  some  of 
them,  briefly,  is  all  I  shall  attempt: 

1.  Weak  Districts. — In  many  parts  of  the  State  the  population  is 
sparse  and  the  amount  of  taxable  property  small;  so  that  taxation 
up  to  the  limit  fixed  by  law,  and  supplemented  by  the  proceeds  of 
the  State  tax  and  the  school  funds,  does  not  afford,  in  many  large 
districts,  adequate  support  for  a  school  of  hich  character,  nor  for  a 
school  of  any  kind,  for  scarcely  more  than  the  minimum  term. 

2.  Small  Districts. — As  the  population  of  the  State  has  increased, 
in  many  localities,  the  people  seem  to  think  more  of  having  a  school 
close  by  their  doors,  than  of  having  a  good  school ;  and  large  dis- 
tricts, able  to  sustain  excellent  schools,  have  been  split  in  two  and 
a  multitude  of  small  districts,  each  barely  able  to  sustain  with  dif- 
ficulty a  poor  school,  is  the  result.  Neighborhood  quarrels,  too, 
have  been  a  fruitful  source  of  small  districts. 

To  quote  from  Dr.  Bateman,  again:  **When  diflSculties  arise  in 
a  district  and  contending  factions  are  marshaled,  partition  is  the 
remedy  commonly  sought,  and  the  belligerents  are  pacified  by  the 
bisection  of  the  territory.  Are  the  community  divided  as  to  the 
kind  of  school  that  shall  be  sustained,  the  sort  of  house  that  should 
be  built,  the  amount  of  special  tax  that  should  be  levied,  or  the  sex 
and  qualifications  of  the  teacher  to  be  employed,  the  remedy  is  the 
same — divide  the  district.  Whatever  the  trouble,  sub-division  is  the 
panacea.  And  thus  it  comes  to  pass  that  alterations  of  boundaries 
are  incessant,  and  the  number  of  districts  is  kept  at  the  maximum. 
To  such  extremes  is  this  carried,  that  there  are  hundreds  of  dis- 
tricts at  this  very  time  that  do  not  contain  over  four  families,  and 
some  that  contain  only  two  or  three,  while  the  instance  is  not  want- 
ing of  a  single  family  having  a  whole  district  all  to  itself!  The 
idea  of  having  good  schools  in  such  districts  is  simply  preposterous.** 

The  statistics  show  that  the  average  enrollment  for  ungraded 
schools  is  40  in  a  year,  for  the  State,  and  per  room  in  graded 
schools,  57;  that  the  average  attendance  in  the  former  is  22,  and 
in  the  latter,  40;  and  I  am  sure  that  I  am  safe  in  saying  that 
there  are  a  thousand,  perhaps  fifteen  hundred  ungraded  schools  in 
which  the  average  attendance  for  the  year  falls  below  15.  It  is 
evident  that  a  teacher  cannot  successfully  teach  so  many  pupils  in 
an  unladed  as  in  a  graded  school;  but  it  is  a  great  Waste  if  two 
adjoimng  districts  keep  up  two  indifferent  schools  for  six  months, 
when  they  might  save  nearly  half  their  incidental  expenses  and 
have  a  better  school  for  nine  months,  by  consolidating  their  dis- 
tricts. 

3.  Short  Term*.— The  statistics  show  that  the  graded  schools  were 
in  session  8.4  months,  the  ungraded,  6.9,  the  former  being  twenty 
per  cent,  more  than  the  latter.  There  are  many  ungraded  acl\ooV^ 
m  which  all  that  is  attempted  is,  to  reach  the  xmrnTciuTa  oi  ovx^ 
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hundred  and  ten  days  fixed  by  law.  After  the  longer  interval  of 
vacation,  it  takes  longer  to  get  started  again ;  when  the  term  is  kept 
within  reasonable  limits,  the  last  month  or  two  is  worth  much  more 
than  the  same  time  earlier  in  the  year ;  and  so  the  disadvantage  of 
the  shorter  term  is  even  greater  than  the  difference  in  length  would 
indicate.  • 

4.  Poar  BuUdinas — ^We  have  495  log  school  houses  in  the  State, 
and  many  frame  houses  that  are  as  poor  or  worse  than  the  log 
houses.  **The  low,  dark,  ill-ventilated,  dirty  room,  with  its  long 
rows  of  benches  and  continuous  desks  hacked  and  disfigured  by  the 
jack-knives  of  succeeding  generations,"  is  still  the  fitting  description 
of  too  many  school  rooms  in  country  districts.  I  do  not  under- 
estimate what  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  building  neat  houses  for 
coimtry  schools,  and  in  furnishing  them  with  all  that  is  needed  for 
tl^e  comfort  and  profit  of  pupils  and  teachers.  I  only  wish  to  point 
out,  in  this  connection,  that  there  still  remains  much  to  be  done, 
and  that  the  buildings  and  furniture  of  the  graded  schools,  despite 
much  negligence  with  regard  to  ventilation  and  the  ingress  of  light, 
are  better  than  for  the  ungraded  schools ;  and  that  almost  aU  the 
buildings,  so  graphically  described  by  the  gentlemen  quoted  above, 
are  occupied  by  vmgraded  schools. 

5.  Clianges  of  Teachers, — Another  potent  cause  of  the  inferiority 
of  ungraded  schools,  as  compared  with  graded,  is  the  frequency  of 
changes  of  teachers.  Five  per  cent,  is  probably  a  large  estimate 
for  the  changes  made  during  a  school  year  in  the  teachers  of  graded 
schools,  and  probably  not  more  than  ten  per  cent,  are  changed, 
comparing  one  year  with  the  next.  The  following  table,  compiled 
from  the  reports  of  county  superintendents  this  year,  shows  how 
frequent  such  changes  are  in  ungraded  schools  during  the  school 
year : 
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Thirty-aeven  per  cent,  of  the  teachara  are  replaced  by  other  teach- 
ers during  the  year.  This  is  the  average  for  the  State.  An  iuBpee- 
tion  of  the  table  will  show  to  what  an  extent  the  evil  prevails  in 
some  counties.  One  county  superintendent  writes  that  one  school 
changed  teachers  four  times  during  a  seven-months  term;  "and," 
he  adds,  needlessly  perhaps,  "they  didn't  have  much  of  a  school, 
after  all."  Another  superintendent  says :  "  Some  schools  have  three 
terms  a  year  and  a  new  teacher  each  term,"  Another:  "It  is  a 
rarity  for  a  teacher  to  teach  m  the  same  district  two  or  more  suc- 
cessive terms." 

The  evils  of  such  frequent  changes  are  apparent.  Put  atv  ft-k,- 
perienced  engineer  on  a  strange  road  and  an  unianuVvax  eii^i^e,  wiA 
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if  yoii  will  give  him  a  clear  track  and  let  liim  make  his  own  time- 
table, he  will  probably  make  the  nin  without  loss  to  his  passengers 
of  life  or  limb ;  but  it  is  questionable  whether  they  would  make  any 
close  connections  or  very  good  time.  And  any  line  that  should  adver- 
tise that  it  sent  out  every  train  with  a  new  engineer,  varying  its  prac- 
tice only  to  put  on  a  green  hand  now  and  then,  who  had  never 
learned  **to  fire,"  even,  would  have  no  passengers,  except  those  who 
could  not  reach  their  destination  by  any  other  route. 

It  is  simply  impossible  for  one  teacher  to  take  up,  without  break 
or  delay,  the  worK  in  the  school  room  just  where  his  predecessor 
dropped  it.  It  takes  time  for  him  to  adjust  himself  to  his  new  rela- 
tions ;  it  takes  more  time  for  him  to  find  out  what  his  pupils  already 
know,  and  how  to  classify  them ;  for  it  is  rare  that  he  will  find  any 
trustworthy  record  of  what  the  former  teacher  has  done.  It  takes 
still  longer  for  him  to  find  out  something  of  the  capacity  of  his 
pupils,  and  so  to  adapt  his  instruction  to  their  abilities  and  pecu- 
liarities as  to  secure  valuable  results.  The  power  to  be  controlled 
by  the  locomotive  engineer  is  simple,  compared  with  the  complex 
forces  to  be  directed  by  the  teacher.  The  engineer  has,  stretching 
out  before  him,  an  iron  track,  continuous  from  starting  point  to 
terminus;  the  new  teacher  has  no  beaten  track,  and  must  usually 
discover  both  his  starting  point  and  the  possible  goal.  With  all 
this  pioneer  work,  not  much  is  likely  to  be  accomphshed  in  a  term 
of  three  or  six  months;  and  if  time  for  such  work  must  be  taken 
by  a  new  teacher  each  term,  it  ceases  to  be  strange  that  the  country 
schools  do  not  accomplish  more — it  is  rather  a  wonder  that  they  do  so 
much. 

6.  No  Course  of  Study, — Another  reason  why  the  country  schools 
are  not  more  useful — a  reason  which  is  in  part  a  natural  result  of 
the  frequent  changes  of  teachers — is,  that  usually  they  do  not  have  even 
a  semblance  of  a  course  of  study.  It  has  been  well  said  that  a  good 
school  is  a  growth ;  it  cannot  be  made  in  a  day.  The  directors  of  too 
many  districts  do  not  appreciate  this  fact,  and  consider  their  duty 
well  done  when  thev  have  employed  some  one  at  a  minimum  price  to 
keep  the  school.  Tne  teacher  who  stays  but  one  term  in  a  school,  no 
matter  how  excellent  a  teacher  he  may  be,  can  do  no  more  than 
make  a  beginning;  and  the  next  teacher  has  different  plans,  or 
none  at  all,  so  that  much  of  the  teacher's  strength  is  wasted  in 
ill-directed  efforts,  and  much  of  the  children's  time  is  frittered 
away  in  false  starts  and  in  retracing  their  steps.  This  would  be 
bad  enough,  if  the  only  purpose  of  the  school  were  to  teach  the 
children  certain  facts  and  rules,  to  name  the  letters  and  "  do  the 
sums:"  but  when  we  reflect  that  the  great  purpose  of  education  is 
the  thoughtful  and  systematic  training  and  development  of  the  pupils* 
faculties,  the  slip-shod,  hap-hazard  way  of  conducting  a  school,  with 
no  plan  and  no  well  defined  purpose,  seems  sadly  inconsistent. 

7.  La<;k  of  Uniformity  of  Text  Books. — Another  serious  drawback 
to  the  effectiveness  of  the  country  schools  is,  that  uniformity  of  text 
books  is  not  always  enforced  by  the  directors.  It  does  very  well  to  say 
that  teachers  should  be  able  to  teach  with  any  text  books  in  the 
pupils'  hands,  or  even  if  they  have  none ;  but  at  present  the  larger 
part  of  the  teachers  in  the  district  schools  are  not  able  to  do  this, 
and  it  is  not  likely  that  we  shall  see  any  great  change  in  this  respect 
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for  years.  In  the  graded  schools  there  is  no  trouble  upon  this  ques- 
f  tion ;  but  the  teacher  in  the  country  school,  who  must  almost  always 
*     have  more  classes  than  he  can  well  manage,  often  finds  his  attempts 

at  classification  well  nigh  frustrated  because  his  pupils  have  hair  a 
'  dozen  different  readers,  arithmetics,  grammars  and  geographies, 
'     which  their  parents  insist  upon  their  studying ;  and  when  he  appeals 

to  the  directors  they  tell  him  he  must  get  along  the  best  way  he 

can,  for  the  people  will  not  stand  it  if  required  to  get  new  books; 
^  and  so  he  goes  back  to  his  school,  and  is  fortunate  if  he  does  not 
'      have  more  classes  than  he  has  pupils. 

8.     Teachers  prefer  to  Uach  in  Graded  ScliooU, — The  reasons  given 
above  for  the  inferiority  of  country  schools   all  combine  to  make 
'     such  a  school  a  less  desirable  place  for  a  teacher,  than  a  graded 
school.    Teachers  who   have   spent  years  in   study  and   have   had 
both  professional  training  and  experience,  and  have  made  teaching 
their  vocation,  seek  better  wages  and  a  more  permanent  position 
than  they  can  get  in  a  country  school.    Teaching  is  their  business, 
and  they  wish  to  be  regularly  employed  more  than  six  months  in 
the  year.    Even  when  the  pay  is  no  better,  the   fewer  and  better 
.     defined  duties  of  the  graded  school  make  it  a  more  attractive  field 
of  labor  than  the  ungraded  school.    Besides,  in  a  graded  school  a 
teacher  has  a  better  chance  to  measure  himself  with  other  teachers ; 
'    his  work  is  usually  supervised  and  reviewed  by  competent  judges, 
«    and  he  is  constantly  stimulated   by  knowing  that  his  work  will  be 
carefully  compared  with  that  of  his  co-laborers.     The  natiu-al  result 
•*    is  that  vacancies  in  the  village  and  city  schools  are  carefully  looked 
after  by  the  teachers  in  the  country;   the  board  of  education  can 
generally  have  its  pick  from  half  a  dozen  applicants  for  the  same 
place,  usually  all  teachers  of  experience;  while  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  a  country  district,  though  it  may  have  several  applicants  for 
4    the  school,  will  seldom  find  among  them  persons  of  well  established 
'     reputation  as  teachers.    The  multitude  of  young  men  and  women 
^   who  drop  into  teaching  as  a  make-shift,  who  keep  school  a  term  to 
.     get  a  little  money  while  waiting  for  something  to  turn  up, — the  great 
number  of  worthless  teachers,  whose  only  chance  to  secure  a  school 
is  to  oflfer  their  services  so  low  as  to  defy  competition,  who  do  not 
even  have  the  hardihopd  to  expect  to  be  wanted  a  second  term  in 
any  place,    and  whose  work  will   not  bear   the   light   of   intelligent 
criticism — these  almost  all  find  employment  in   imgraded   schools; 
and,  so,  to  all  the  other  disadvantages  of  country  schools  there  is 
^*    added  this  greatest  of  all,  that  far  too  large   a   proportion  of  the 
teachers  employed  in  them — being  themselves  comparatively  igno- 
rant, inefficient,  and  totally  devoid  of  more  than  a  passing,  selfish 
interest  in  their  work — do  little  or  nothing  towards  giving  the  chil- 
dren unfortunately  imder  their  charge,  the    '*good  common  school 
education''  guaranteed  by  the  State. 

MEANS   FOR  IMPROVEMENT. 

Public  Sentiment, — For   some   of    the   evils    named,   no   complete 

remedy  seems  possible.    While  the   population,  in   some  localities, 

continues   small,  some   districts  will   continue   too  weak  to  support 

^    schools  of  a  high  character.     The  graded  schools  of  the  city,  too, 

will  continue  more  attractive,  as  a  rule,  to  superior  teacWt^,  ^iJDk»^DL 
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« 

the  ungraded  schools  of  the  country.  But  in  many  respects  great 
improvement  is  possible. 

The  people  are  themselves  directly  to  blame  for  the  existence  of 
so  many  small  school  districts ;  and  the  great  improvement  that  is 
feasible — even  under  oui  system,  which  makes  each  district  inde- 
pendent by  consolidating  two  or  more  districts  or  all  the  districts 
of  a  township  into  one  district,  which  shall  be  strong  and  able  to 
maintain  a  good  school,  or  even  graded  schools  and  a  high  school — 
can  only  come  from  the  action  of  the  people.  It  depends,  too,  upon 
the  voters^  to  a  great  extent,  to  put  an  end  to  the  unnecessary  in- 
crease of  districts  by  sub-division.  They  must  forego  the  exercise 
of  a  power  which  has  been  and  is  productive* of  so  much  harm. 

Again,  the  people  of  a  district  are  the  responsible  party,  if  the 
school  house  is  so  poor  that  it  is  imfit  for  the  occupation  of  a 
school.  If  they  send  their  children  to  stay  six  hours  a  day  in  an 
ill-lighted,  poorly  furnished  and  unventilated  house,  they  alone  must 
bear  the  blame.  They  cannot  plead  ignorance;  for  there  is  hardly 
a  township  which  has  not  one  or  more  good  school  houses.  Neither 
can  they  plead  the  expense,  with  any  reason ;  for  building  materials 
and  school  furniture  are  comparatively  cheap,  and  by  borrowing 
money,  if  to  meet  the  whole  cost  in  one  year  would  overburden 
them,  they  can  distribute  the  payment  over  a  series  of  years,  so 
that  the  amount  payable  in  any  one  year  will  be  so  small  that  it 
cannot  be  a  grievous  tax. 

The  school  in  any  district  will  rapidly  approximate  what  the  peo- 
ple demand.  If  the  people  in  any  community  are  thoroughly  in 
earnest  in  their  determination  to  have  good  schools,  only  give  them 
time,  and  they  will  accomplish  their  purpose.  It  should  be  the  con- 
stant aim  of  teachers  to  mterest  parents  in  the  schools.  Those  al- 
ready the  friends  of  education  should  enlist  others  in  the  cause. 

It  is  unfortunate,  I  think,  that  our  school  system  makes  the  dis- 
trict, instead  of  the  township,  the  unit;  for  the  schools  would  be 
more  intelligently  managed  if  under  the  control  of  a  board  selected 
from  a  whole  township.  The  superior  management  of  boards  of 
education  usually  selected  from  a  constituency  of  two  thousand  or 
more,  as  compared  with  that  of  boards  of  directors,  is  proof  of  this. 
But  it  is  possible,  in  almost  every  district,  to  find  good  men  and  women 
(it  seems  to  be  almost  forgotten  that  women  may  be  school  direct- 
ors) who  would  administer  the  affairs  of  the  district  wisely,  if  put 
in  charge  of  them.  It  will  be  a  long  step  forward — and  it  is  a  step 
that  must  be  taken  before  any  considerable  process  can  be  made 
in  any  school  district — when  the  voters  at  district  elections,  drop- 
ping all  partisan  questions,  neighborhood  quarrels,  and  petty  and 
false  notions  of  economy,  shall  choose  for  directors  men  or  wonaen  who 
can  be  depended  upon  to  employ  good  teachers  and  to  sustain  them 
when  employed,  and  to  maintain  the  schools  liberally;  and  by  that 
I  do  not  mean  extravagantly,  but  with  the  Hberality  with  which  the 
sower  scatters  the  seed,  expecting  confidently  a  bountiful  harvest. 
When  this  has  been  done,  what  is  next  needed  is,  that  parents  shall 

five  the  directors  and  the  teacher  a  hearty  support.  It  is  true,  that 
irectors  can  insist  upon  uniformity  of  text  books,  and  can  enforce 
reasonable  rules  to  secure  prompt  and  regular  attendance;  but  if 
they  and  the^  teachers  are  met,  in  their  efforts  to  do  these  and  other 
things  for  tfie  improvement  of  the  schools,  by  opposition,  or  what 
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is  even  worse,  by  dull  inaction  and  apathy  on  the  part  of  parents, 
their  efforts  will  be  paralyzed  and  improvement  stopped.  As  has 
been  said  before,  a  good  school  is  a  growth;  but  one  of  the  essen- 
tial conditions  of  any  but  its  slowest  growth  is,  that  it  shall  be 
warmly  cherished  and  carefully  nourished  by  its  patrons. 

Duty  of  Directors, — ^It  is  made  by  law  the  duty  of  directors  to 
maintain  schools  for  the  accommodation  of  all  children,  of  school  age, 
for  not  less  than  one  hundred  and  ten  days  each  year,  and  more 
if  practicable:  that  they  shaU  make  all  necessary  rules  for  the  gov- 
ernment and  management  of  the  schools,  and  shall  visit  and  inspect 
the  same  from  time  to  time;  that  they  shall  appoint  teachers  and 
fix  the  amount  of  their  salaries,  and  that  the^  shall  strictly  enforce 
uniformity  of  text  books.  They  are  also  given  power  to  levy  an 
annual  tax,  not  exceeding  two  per  cent,  on  the  valuation  of  taxable 
property,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  schools.  A  strict  performance 
of  these  duties  and  an  exercise  of  these  powers  in  the  spirit  of  the 
law  and  of  the  State  constitution,  which  declares  that  tne  General 
Assembly  shall  provide  a  thorough  and  efficient  system  of  free 
schools,  whereby  all  children  of  tms  State  may  receive  a  good  com- 
mon school  education,  would  have  a  vast  effect  in  elevating  and 
improving  the  country  schools  of  the  State.  No  man  or  woman 
should  accept  the  trust  who  is  not  willing  and  does  not  intend  to 
execute  it  sacredly  and  to  the  full  extent  of  his  ability.  According 
to  the  reports  of  county  superintendents  there  are  about  two  hun- 
dred townships  in  which  the  average  term  of  school  is  barely  up 
to  the  minimum  of  one  hundred  and  ten  days ;  and  there  are  many 
districts  in  other  townships  which  do  not  do  any  better.  For  this 
state  of  affairs  the  directors  are  chiefly  responsible.  They  have  the 
power  of  taxation,  and,  under  all  ordinary  circumstances,  they  should 
so  use  it  as  to  maintain  a  longer  term  of  school  than  (he  minimum 
fixed  by  law.  It  is  useless  to  expect  to  retain  any  considerable 
numiber  of  the  children  in  a  district  school  after  they  are  sixteen 
years  old.  But  if  the  school  year  is  kept  at  the  minimum,  and 
forty  per  cent,  of  the  time  is  lost  by  irregular  attendance  (reference 
to  the  last  column  of  the  table  on  pp.  20-22  will  show  that  the  loss 
is  fully  forty  per  cent,  in  ungraded  schools),  thirty-three  months  of 
twenty  school  days  each  will  be  the  whole  length  of  the  school  life 
of  the  average  pupil  who  attends  such  a  school.  It  is  needless  to 
say  that  the  education  the  average  child  will  acquire  in  so  long  a 
time  cannot,  by  any  stretch  of  courtesy,  be  called  a  good  common 
school  education.  I  have  advised,  elsewhere,  that  tne  minimum 
school  year  be  raised  to  six  months;  but,  while  willing  to  put  the 
lower  legal  limit  at  that  point,  in  order  not  to  bear  too  hard  upon 
exceptionally  weak  districts,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  in  other  than 
such  districts,  directors  cannot  claim  that  they  have  discharged  their 
duty  if  they  have  failed  to  maintain  a  school  for  at  least  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  days  in  each  school  year. 

Directors,  too,  are  largely  responsible  for  the  poor  teaching  done 
in  many  country  schools.  They  are  frequently  too  ready  to  employ 
the  cheapest  teacher  that  offers  his  services, 'paying  less  regard  to 
his  qualincations  than  to  his  price.  The  successful  effort  made  to 
save  five  dollars  a  month  in  teachers'  wages  has  made  many  a 
school  worthless  for  a  term,  and  demoralized  it  foT'ttit^^  ox  lowx 
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terms.  I  am  not  pleading  that  teachers  shall  be  paid  exorbitant 
wages ;  only  for  this :  That  directors  shall  recognize,  in  their  manage- 
ment of  school  aflfairs,  as  they  do  in  their  own  business,  that  skill 
and  special  training  and  experience  are  things  of  value,  and  that 
ignorance  and  incompetency  and  inexperience  are  dear  at  any  price. 
If  it  be  said  that  competent  teachers  are  not  to  be  had  in  suSicient 
numbers  to  supply  all  the  schools  of  the  State,  I  am  ready  to  admit 
the  fact;  but  a  httle  better  pay  would  draw  competent  persons  to 
the  profession  and  lead  them  to  mcur  the  expense  of  prof  essional  training ; 
and  it  would  also  keep  many  an  excellent  teacher  from  leaving  the 
profession  for  more  lucrative  employment.  Let  there  be  a  well  es- 
tablished demand  for  good  teachers,  at  fairly  remunerative  wages, 
and  the  supply  will  equal  the  demand  in  a  short  time.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  demand  is  for  cheap  teachers,  regardless  of  quality, 
the  supply  will  be  abundant,  at  wages  below  the  pay  of  farm  hands 
and  kitchen  girls.  I  am  satisfied  that  a  very  small  amount  ju- 
diciously added  to  the  amount  now  paid  to  teachers  would  be  repaid 
ten-fold  and  more,  in  the  increased  eflSciency  of  our  schools. 

A  still  greater  gain  will  be  made  if,  in  districts  where  fair  wages 
are  already  paid,  as  well  as  in  others,  directors  will,  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  teachers,  look  after  the  interests  of  relatives  less  and  the 
interests  of  the  schools  more ;  drop  favoritism  and  seek  for  merit ;  turn  a 
a  deaf  ear  to  *'the  weai'yjthe  needy,  the  changeling,  the  improvident,  the 
unfortunate,"  that  are  importunate  for  a  place,  and  listen  only  to  the 
claims  of  the  live,  cultured  and  faithful  teacher.  A  fruitful  source  of 
poor  teachers  in  the  public  schools  is,  that  in  too  many  districts  the 
son  or  daughter,  niece  or  nephew  of  a  director,  even  though  barely 
able  to  get  a  certificate  of  qualifications,  easily  secures  the  *;hool 
through  family  influence  and  favor,  while  an  applicant  much  more 
competent  and  willing  to  teach  for  the  same  pay,  not  being  con- 
nected by  ties  of  blood  or  marriage  with  a  director,  is  passed  by. 
This  evil  has  been  felt  to  be  so  great  in  some  States  that  it  has  been 
made  the  subject  of  legislative  enactment.  In  the  absence  of  any 
statute  upon  the  subject,  the  remedy  in  this  State  lies  almost  ex- 
clusively in  the  hands  of  the  directors.  Upon  their  faithfulness  in 
the  discharge  of  their  highest  duty  depends  also  whether  the  school 
shall  be  in  the  charge  of  a  genuine  teacher,  or  a  mere  time-server. 
There  have  been  many  excellent  teachers  who  have  entered  the 
school  room,  with  no  intention  of  making  teaching  a  profession, 
and  have  done  good  work  while  there.  Intelligent  young  men  and 
women,  themselves  struggUng  for  an  education  and  thirsting  after 
knowledge,  have  proved  excellent  teachers;  their  enthusiasm  and 
good  sense  supplying,  in  a  great  measure,  the  lack  of  experience  and 
knowledge  of  methods.  Against  such  as  these  I  am  not  anxious  to 
see  the  school  room  closed — at  least  not  until  there  is  a  suflSeient 
number  of  teachers  for  all  the  schools,  who  have  added  to  their 
study  of  books  special  preparation  for  their  chosen  vocation.  But 
the  door  of  the  school  room  should  be  unhesitatingly  shut  in  the 
face  of  the  broken-down  of  other  professions  who  are  seeking  an 
asylum,  of  those  whose  only  claim  is  that  they  want  or  need  to 
make  a  little  money,  and  of  the  tramps  and  quacks  who  infest  the 
teacher's  profession  as  well  as  others — and  the  directors  must 
shut  the  door;   the  people's  money  should  not  be   squandered  in 
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such  charity ;  the  children's  birthright  should  not  be  bestowed  upon 
mendicants. 

I  have  already  spoken  of  the  astonishing  frequency  with  which 
teachers  are  changed  in  ungraded  schools  and  of  the  great  evils 
that  flow  therefrom.  Here,  too,  we  must  look  to  school  directors 
for  the  remedy.  The  great  reason  for  the  change  during  the  year 
is,  that  the  summer  school  is  usually  smaller  than  the  winter  school, 
and  the  average  age  of  the  pupils  is  much  lower ;  and  so,  a  cheaper 
teacher  is  employed.  This  practice,  so  common,  of  placing  teachers 
[)f  limited  experience  and  scholarship  in  charge  of  these  schools  for 
the  summer  term  is  no  doubt  due,  in  great  measure,  to  the  fact 
that  their  services  can  be  had  for  small  pay,  and  in  part  to  the 
belief  that  they  are  as  competent  to  teach  the  little  children  as 
those  of  better  scholarship  and  more  extended  experience  in  teach- 
ing. That  this  is  a  serious  mistake,  has  been  often  demonstrated. 
The  statement  that  it  is  the  highest  wisdom  to  secure  for  the  in- 
struction of  young  pupils  the  best  teachers  to  be  had,  is  so  suscep- 
tible and  easy  of  proof,  that,  in  theory  at  least,  nearly  all  persons 
3f  intelligence  admit  it  to  be  true ;  but  in  practice,  how  few  do  so ! 
The  manner  in  which  pupils  are  employed  and  led  in  their  first 
efforts  to  learn  has  much  to  do  with  their  future  progress  and  at- 
tainments. It  is  not  in  the  nature  of  children  to  be  idle.  Activity  is  the 
law  of  their  being.  They  love  to  do,  and  they  learn  by  doing.  The 
most  successful  teachers  are  those  who  know  best  now  to  direct 
md  utilize  this  activity  of  children  for  their  own  good.  If,  when 
children  first  go  to  school  they  are  required  to  do  what  is  suited  to 
their  capacity,  they  will  find  a  pleasure  in  doing;  and  if  the  work 
of  each  succeeding  day  is  so  arranged  that  it  will  follow  in  natural 
order  that  of  the  preceding  day,  it  will  help  to  fix  what  has  formerly 
been  learned  or  done,  and  at  the  same  time  will  add  thereto  something 
new.  To  pupils  thus  taught  the  school  room  will  be  a  pleasant  resort 
—a  place  of  work,  it  is  true,  but  work  of  a  kind  that  will  be  both  in- 
teresting and  beneficial.  In  order  to  have  such  teaching,  great  pains 
must  be  taken  to  select  teachers  who  know  something  of  the  nature 
of  the  child-mind  and  its  needs.  And  it  is  as  essential  to  the  well 
being  and  highest  efficiency  of  our  schools  that  teachers  of  this 
clasff  shall  have  charge  of  them  during  the  summer  term,  when 
only  the  younger  pupils  are  enrolled,  as  that  they  shall  during  the 
winter  term. 

Money,  it  is  true,  may  be  saved  by  engaging  an  incompe- 
tent instead  of  a  skillful  teacher,  but  the  loss  to  the  pupils 
will  be  many  times  greater  than  the  amount  thus  saved.  But  the 
gain  is  not  so  great  in  dollars  and  cents  as  is '  imagined ;  for  a 
teacher  will  almost  always  accept  employment  at  a  lower  rate  for 
seven  or  eight  months  than  he  will  for  four  or  five ;  and  whatever 
gain  there  is  of  this  kind  is  more  than  offset  by  the  indisputable 
fact  that  a  good  teacher  is  worth  fifty  per  cent,  more  the  second 
term  than  he  is  the  first.  For  it  must  have  come  within  the  ob- 
servation of  everyone,  that  the  schools  which  remain  in  charge  of 
an  intelligent,  efficient  teacher,  year  after  year,  show  much  better 
results  than  the  schools  which  change  teachers  every  term  or  every 
year.    It  is  not  too  much  to  ask  that  directors  should  recognize  a 
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fact  so  evident  and  the  underlying  principle  that  is  so  patent.  They 
cannot  acquit  themselves  of  moral,  if  they  can  of  legal,  malfeasance  in 
ofiBce,  if  they  displace  a  competent  and  worthy  teacher  for  a  rel- 
ative or  favorite,  or  for  any  savmg  of  expense  that  is  not  imperative. 

In  enumerating  the  duties  of  directors,  the  law,  as  quoted  above, 
says  they  shall  strictly  enforce  uniformity  of  text  books.  This 
clause  came  into  the  law  in  1872;  and  that  its  meaning  may  be 
clearly  understood,  and  because  a  careful  execution  of  it  would  do 
much  to  improve  many  country  schools  where  it  has  never  been 
complied  with,  I  quote  Dr.  Bateman's  comments  upon  it,  from  a 
circular  published  ]ust  after  the  law  was  enacted: 

*'The  object  is  to  break  up  and  utterly  extirpate  that  long  endured  and 
preposterous  custom  of  allowing  scholars  to  use  any  old  books,  or  new 
ones,  either,  that  might  chance  to  be  found  about  the  house,  regardless 
of  the  requirements  of  the  directors,  the  necessities  of  classification,  or 
the  conditions  of  successful  teaching.  The  pupils  of  every  school  must 
be  divided  into  classes,  one  or  more  m  each  branch  of  study  taught ;  this 
classification  must  be  according  to  the  respective  attainments  and  capa- 
cities of  the  pupils ;  for  each  of  these  classes  some  pai-ticular  text  book 
must  be  designated  by  the  directors,  and  then  each  and  every  member  of 
that  class,  and  all  who  may  thereafter  join  it,  must  procure  and  use  a 
copy  of  the  identical  book  so  designated,  and  no  other.  This  is  what  the 
law  means,  and  the  directors  must  see  to  its  strict  enforcement." 

One  other  duty  imposed  by  law  upon  directors  is  much  neglected. 
I  refer  to  visiting  and  inspecting  schools.  Directors  have  done  well 
when  thev  have  employed  a  good  teacher  and  seen  to  it  that  the 
school  house  is  made  comfortable  and  supplied  with  what  is  need- 
ful for  the  successful  operation  of  the  scnool;  but  they  fall  short 
of  the  performance  of  their  whole  duty,  if,  having  done  so  much, 
they  leave  the  teacher  to  do  the  rest.  They  should  keep  them- 
selves well  informed  of  the  condition  of  the  school,  by  personal  in- 
spection of  the  same  from  time  to  time;  for  only  by  so  doing  can 
they  be  ready  to  counsel  wisely  with  the  teacher,  as  he  has  a  right 
to  expect  them  to  do.  By  their  visits,  too,  they  can  give  support 
and  countenance  to  the  teacher  and  stimulate  both  him  and  the 
pupils  to  more  zealous  efforts.  They  are  the  official  guardians  of 
the  school,  and  both  children  and  parents  are  influenced  much  in 
their  estimate  of  the  school  by  the  degree  of  interest  which  they 
see  the  directors  manifest  in  it.  A  great  many  duties,  some  of  them 
quite  onorous,  are  imposed  by  law  upon  directors — and  for  all  they 
receive  no  pay;  still,  since  I  know  from  my  own  observation  how 
much  good  it  is  possible  for  them  to  accomplish  by  a  careful  su- 
pervision of  their  schools,  I  cannot  hesitate  to  urge  upon  them  to 
give  the  time,  and  to  take  the  pains  that  the  careful  performance 
of  this  duty  demands. 

Good  Teachers. — It  would  seem  superfluous  to  say  that,  in  order 
to  have  a  good  school,  it  is  essential  that  there  be  a  good  teacher. 
I  should  not  say  it,  were  it  not  true,  if  we  may  judge  by  their 
actions,  that  many  persons  fail  to  comprehend  that  light  and  dark- 
ness differ  not  more  from  each  other  than  the  dull,  unprofitable 
routine  through  which  the  incompetent  teacher  daily  drags  himself 
and  his  pupils,  both  looking  to  the  close  of  the  day,  the  week  and 
the  term  as  a  rehef,  differs  from  the  active,  wholesome  and  happy 
life  that  pervadea  the  school  room  in  charge  of  an  intelligent,  pams- 
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taking  teacher.  I  know  that  there  are  already  in  very  many  of  our 
country  schools,  excellent  teachers ;  and  from  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance of  twenty-five  years  with  the  schools  and  school  teachers  of 
this  State,  I  am  ahle  and  glad  to  bear  testimony  to  the  progress 
that  has  been  made  and  to  the  success  that  has  been  aheady 
achieved.  But  it  does  not  become  us  to  rest  satisfied  with  what 
has  been  done,  when  so  much  better  things  are  possible.  As  I  am 
writing  this,  to-day,  there  are  fifteen  thousand  teachers  engaged  in 
imparting  instruction  to  half  a  million  children  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  State.  That  this  teaching  should  be  of  a  high  char- 
acter, such  as  to  aid  in  making  these  children  upright,  well-informed 
and  industrious  citizens,  that  the  schools  should  help  to  bring  out 
and  develop  and  strengthen  whatever  is  best  in  the  children  who 
attend  them,  is  self-evident^unless  it  be  denied  that  the  intelli- 
gence of  a  jpeople  is  the  principal  source  of  its  wealth,  its  pros- 
ririty  and  its  happiness.  And  while  the  teaching  of  to-day  is,  as 
believe,  vastly  better,  take  the  State  through,  than  it  was  twenty- 
five  years  ago,  and  an  improvement  on  that  of  ten  years  ago,  we 
still  fall  far  short  of  putting  a  good  teacher  in  every  school  room. 
Until  that  is  accomplisned,  or  at  least  until  school  oflBcers  and  parents 
are  awake  to  the  desirability  of  accomplishing  it,  there  will  Tbe  suf- 
ficient reason  for  referring,  in  behalf  of  the  cause  of  education,  to 
the  necessity  for  good  teachers. 

There  is  abundant  testimony  both  to  the  .advantages  of  good 
teaching  and  to  the  necessity  for  it. 

Horace  Mann,  in  his  Eleventh  Annual  Eeport,  as  Secretary  of 
the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education,  said:  ''I  do  not  hesitate 
to  express  the  opinion  that  our  children,  while  under  ten  years  of 
age,  might  acquire  ten  times  more  of  valuable  knowledge  than  they 
now  acquire,  were  they  under  the  care  of  such  teachers  as  the  State 
is  abundantly  able  to  furnish  and  pay  for." 

Dr.  Bamas  Sears,  in  his  address  prepared  for  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Instruction,  at  Saratoga,  last  summer,  and  read  after 
his  death,  wrote  :  "  Animal  Life  does  not  differ  more  from  dead  me- 
chanical movements,  than  true  normal  teaching  differs  from  the 
hum-drum  of  too  many  of  our  schools.*' 

Mr.  George  Howland,  Superintendent  of  the  schools  of  Chicago, 
writes,  in  an  article  just  published:  **We  can  conceive  no  more 
sacred  duty  or  one  which,  with  an  eye  to  the  public  weal,  should 
be  performed  with  more  wisdom  and  care,  free  from  bias  or  preju- 
dice, than  that  of  choosing  the  teachers  of  our  public  schools. 
Suitable  means  and  appliances  are  desirable ;  books  for  study  and 
reference,  worthy  of  our  most  intelligent  regard ;  but  we  may  safely 
leave  all  this  to  chance,  or  the  whim  of  the  hour,  if  sure  in  the 
choice  of  the  intelligent,  cultivated  and  worthy  teacher,  of  gener- 
ous, sympathizing  character — as  essential  to  the  mental  and  moral 
growth  of  his  pupils,  as  is  good  light  to  his  bodily  health." 

Col.  Francis  W.  Parker,  who  became  so  famous  as  the  Superintendent 
of  the  Quincy,  Mass.,  schools,  in  a  letter,  published  not  long  ago  in  the 
New  England  Journal  of  Education,  says:  *'My  principal  work  is 
to  teach  and  instruct  my  teachers.  *  *  *  *  My  maji^ 
reliance  for  the  perpetuity  of  good  work  is  in  slowly  leading  teach- 
ers to  understand  the  principles  of  teaching.  If  principles  are  ww 
derstood,  methods  will  take  care  of  themselves." 
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In  his  Report  for  1871-72,  Dr.  Bateman  said:  *'A  master  of  the 
teaching  art  will  do  more  for  a  child's  education  in  one  term  than 
a  poor  teacher  could  accomplish  in  two,  and  do  it  incomparably 
better — his  work  will  not  have  to  be  done  over  again.  It  is  lament- 
able and  unaccountable  that  citizens  and  communities,  in  this  country, 
so  intelligent  and  shrewd  in  their  judgments  of  other  matters,  should 
be  so  slow  to  learn  that  it  does  make  all  the  diiference  in  the  world 
who  teaches  their  school ;  and  that  for  the  difference  of  a  few  dollars 
per  month,  they  should  suffer  their  children  to  spend  the  irrevoca- 
ble years  of  early  life,  those  precious,  critical  years  of  elementary 
instruction,  under  the  guidance  of  ignorant,  unskilled  and  unworthy 
teachers.**  And  in  another  place  in  the  same  report:  '* While  the 
number  of  persons  qualified  to  fill  positions  in  the  high  schools  and 
thoroughly  organized  graded  schools  of  our  cities,  towns  and  other 
favored  localities,  is  still  insufficient,  yet  the  most  pressing  need  is 
in  the  ordinary,  ungraded  district  schools  of  the  country.  Information 
at  hand  warrants  the  statement  that  not  more  than  one  in  three  of 
the  teachers  of  these  schools  is  fit  for  the  place  he  occupies,  in  re- 
spect to  scholarship,  methods  and  principles  of  teaching,  general 
intelligence,  ability  to  organize  and  govern  a  school,  and  breadth, 
symmetry  and  poise  of  personal  character.  The  phases  and  grada- 
tions of  incompetency  and  unfitness  reach  through  the  scale  of  va- 
riations, from  the  barely  passable  to  the  most  extraordinary  lack 
of  every  recognized  element  of  fitness  for  the  work  of  instruction. 
Under  such  influences  and  inspirations  sit  the  children  of  the  peo- 
ple, tens  of  thousands  of  them,  from  day  to  day  and  from  year  to 
year.  The  days  of  childhood  hurrying  by,  the  years  of  toil  and 
duty  coming  on,  the  world  full  of  inspiring  truths  and  useful  know- 
ledge, eager  minds  and  loving  hearts  waiting  to  be  satisfied,'  and — 
waiting  in  vain !  " 

If  we  allow  something  of  Dr.  Bateman's  strong  language  to  the 
high  ideal  of  the  public  school  teacher  which  he  always  had  in  mind,, 
and  if  we  claim  that  there  has  been  some  improveriient  in  the  rank 
and  file  of  country  school  teachers  during  the  eight  years  which 
have  elapsed  since  that  Report  was  published,  the  pictiire  is  still 
too  nearly  a  faithful  delineation  of  the  condition  of  things  to  be 
found  to-day  in  many  school  districts  in  the  State,  for  us  to  con- 
template it  with  any  degree  of  comi)lacency.  If  this  be  so  (and 
that  it  is  cannot  be  successfully  denied),  and  if  the  men  whom  I 
have  quoted  as  to  the  prime  importance  of  good  teaching  but  give 
utterance  to  the  unvarying  opinion  of  all  entitled  to  speak  with 
authority  when  educational  matters  are  discussed,  then  the  ques- 
tion that  forces  itself  upon  us  is, 

HOW  SHALL  WE  OBTAIN  GOOD  TEACHERS? 

There  were  17,347  teachers  employed  last  year  in  the  ungraded 
schools  of  the  State,  according  to  the  reports  made  by  county  su- 
perintendents. Since  each  district  reports  its  teachers,  when  a 
teacher  has  been  employed  in  two  different  districts  during  the 
year,  he  has  been  counted  twice.  Still,  it  is  probable  that  the  num- 
ber of  different  teachers  employed  in  this  class  of  schools  is  about  six- 
teen thousand.  From  the  best  information  attainable,  it  appears  that 
persons  do  not  teach  in  the  country  schools  much  more  tnan  three 
years  on  the  average;  hence,  it   requires   about  five*  thousand  new 
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teachers  each  year  to  keep  up  the  supply.  It  also  appears  that 
from  twenty-five  hundred  to  three  thousand  teachers  are  taken  each 
year  directly  from  the  country  schools  themselves ;  for,  from  a  care- 
ful estimate,  I  judge  that  hardly  more  than  two  thousand  teachers 
come  from  the  normal  schools,  high  schools,  seminaries ;  academies 
and  colleges  of  the  State,  and  from  similar  institutions  in  other 
States.  That  so  many  of  the  colleges,  academies  and  seminaries 
have,  within  the  last  ten  years,  begun  to  recognize  that  teaching  is 
a  profession,  and  have  organized  teachers'  departments  and  estab- 
lished special  courses  of  study  for  such  of  their  pupils  as  propose 
to  become  teachers,  is  a  matter  both  of  deep  significance  and  of 
great  promise.  The  work  that  has  been  done  in  this  direction  so 
Far  has  been  largely  tentative,  and  in  many  instances  undertaken 
chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  attracting  students;  but  I  am  convinced 
that  these  institutions  of  higher  education  will  do  much  for  the 
public  schools  and  more  for  themselves,  adding  to  the  number  of 
their  students  at  once,  and  still  more  in  the  future  from  the  influ- 
ence of  their  own  graduates  and  undergraduates  scattered  through 
the  common  schools  of  their  vicinity,  if  they  will  make  their  teach- 
ers' departments  more  comprehensive  and  efiBcient,  and  put  them 
upon  a  more  stable  foundation.  I  wish,  therefore,  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  all  persons  in  charge  of  such  institutions,  to  the  following 
extract  from  the  report  of  President  Angell,  of  the  University  of 
Michigan,  in  1879: 

**An  important  step  has  been  taken  in  establishing  a  professor- 
ship of  the  science  and  the  art  of  teaching.  I  am  not  aware  that 
there  is  a  chair  exclusively  for  this  work  in  any  other  American 
college.  In  previous  reports  I  have  directed  attention  to  the  neces- 
sity of  providing  here  for  some  systematic  instruction  in  pedagogy. 
We  annually  send  out  a  considerable  number  of  students  who  are 
to  engage  in  teaching  for  some  years,  and  not  a  few  who  intend  to 
devote  their  hves  to  the  work.  Some  of  them  are  called  at 
once  to  responsible  positions  in  our  graded  schools.  It  might 
greatly  add  to  the  value  of  their  services  to  be  familiar  with  the 
principles  which  should  govern  the  administration  of  such  schools, 
with  the  philosophy  of  teaching,  and  with  the  history  of  education. 
Our  professors  have  for  several  years  given  some  special  instruc- 
tion m  the  methods  of  teaching  the  languages,  matheniatics  and 
physics.  But  now,  in  addition  to  their  specific  work,  a  professor  is 
charged  with  the  dutv  of  giving  systematic  instruction  in  the  gen- 
eral field,  to  which  the  name  of  pedagogics  is  often  applied. 

"We  desire  it  to  be  most  clearly  understood  that  we  have  no  inten- 
tion of  invading  the  territory  of  our  neighbors  of  the  normal  school. 
The  line  between  their  work  and  ours  is  very  distinct.  We  wish 
simply  to  aid  our  undergraduates,  who  come  here  for  collegiate 
stuay,  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  work  of  teaching,  which  they 
are  certain  to  imdertake,  whether  we  have  this  new  chair  or  not. 
If  our  effort  to  give  specific  instruction  of  this  kind  and  of  a  high 
order  is  successful,  it  will  tend  to  aid  the  normal  school  by 
strei^hening  in  the  minds  of  our  graduates,  and  of  the  public,  the 
conviction  that  there  is  indeed  a  philosophy,  a  science  of  educa- 
tion, which  we  are  aiming  to  teach  to  such  of  our  students  as  in- 
tend to  become  teachers,  while  the  normal  school  is  a\^o  W^lqYoti!^ 
it  to  every  one  of  its  hundreds  of  pupils  in  the  mannei  ixio^\»  \ife\^- 
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ful  to  them.  We  earnestly  desire  to  cooperate  with,  and  to  aid  in 
every  proper  way,  all  the  other  educational  institutions  in  the  State. 
There  is  work  enough,  and  more  than  enough,  for  us  all  to  do. 
The  prosperity  of  each  conduces  to  the  prosperity  of  all  the  rest." 

Our  State  normal  schools  are  doing  all  that  can  be  expected 
of  them.  They  were  represented  during  the  past  year  by  about 
thirteen  hundred  teachers  employed  in  the  public  schools  of  the 
State.  Massachusetts*  six  normal  schools,  three  dating  back  to 
about  1840,  one  to  1854  and  two  to  1874,  have  3,198  of  their 
students  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State.  Our  normal 
school  at  Normal,  established  in  1857,  has  over  nine  hundred  of  its 
students  now  teaching  in  the  State ;  and  the  normal  school  at  Car- 
bondale,  established  m  1874,  has  already  over  three  hundred.  The 
school  at  Normal  is  crowded  to  overflowing,  as  will  be  seen  by  ref- 
erence to  President  Hewett's  report.  The  school  at  Garbondale, 
though  not  so  full,  has  a  large  attendance.  The  facts  given  in 
President  Hewett's  report  relative  to  the  amount  of  teaching  done 
by  the  students  after  leaving  the  school,  show  conclusively  that 
they  are  faithfully  redeeming  their  pledge  to  teach,  and  fully 
meeting  all  claims  that  the  State  has  upon  their  services. 

The  Cook  County  Normal  School,  too,  as' shown  by  the  report  of 
its  principal,  Mr.  D.  S.  Wentworth,  has  a  large  attendance.  The 
greater  part  of  its  students  teach  in  Cook  county,  but  a  considera- 
ble numoer  are  found  in  the  adjoining  counties. 

It  is  probable  that  about  five  hundred  of  the  students  who  leave 
our  high  schools  become  teachers  each  year,  and  a  large  number 
of  them  become  permanent  members  of  the  profession.  But  when  we 
we  have  received  each  year,  from  all  these  sources,  all  we  can  get,  and 
have  set  to  work  all  who  come  from  other  States,  not  more  than 
one-half,  possibly  not  more  than  one-third,  of  the  vacant  schools 
are  supplied ;  and,  as  stated  above,  the  other  half  or  more — twenty- 
five  hundred  or  three  thousand  in  all — are  taken  from  the  country 
schools,  in  which  they  have  generally  received  only  elementary  in- 
struction. They  are  excellent  raw  material  from  which  to  make 
teachers;  but  until  they  have  had  further  education  and  special 
training,  or  have  acquired  experience,  they  are  not  such  teachers  as 
are  needed  in  the  public  schools.  To  say  otherwise  is  to  hold  either 
that  there  is  no  science  and  art  of  education,  or  that,  by  some  sort 
of  intuition  or  instinct,  a  knowledge  of  all  this  comes  to  the  young 
teacher  as  he  crosses  the  threshold  of  the  school-room — a  position 
so  far  contrary  to  all  theory  and  to  all  experience,  that  it  is  ab- 
surd. Do  you  entrust  your  child  sick  with  the  scarlet  fever  to  the 
youthful  aspirant  for  the  degree  of  M.  D.,  who  has  never  attended 
a  course  of  lectures  or  visited  a  sick-room  along  with  an  experi- 
enced physician?  He  might  bring  your  child  through  safely;  but 
it  would  be  likely  to  prove  a  costly  experiment.  But  it  is  no  less  a 
difficult  and  an  unportant  task  to  undertake  the  intellectual  and 
moral  iiraining  of  a  child.  But  I  shall  not  dwell  upon  this  point, 
for  thoughtful  and  intelligent  people  can  entertain  but  one  opinion 
upon  it.  The  practical  question  is,  has  the  State  any  duty  in  the 
premises?  Illinois,  in  its  constitution,  has  deliberately  committed 
itself  to  the  theory  that  the  State  should  undertake  the  public  edu- 
cation  of  its  children.  By  the  laws  enacted  it  has  established  a 
system  of  public  schools.     For  the   auppoxt  of   these   schools    the 
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people  of  the  State  are  taxed,  under  the  laws,  over  six  and  one- 
half  million  dollars  annually.  By  so  doing,  the  State  practically 
compels  the  people  to  educate  their  children  in  the  public  schools; 
for  private  schools,  supported  by  tuition-fees,  cannot  live  by  the 
side  of  free  schools,  except  in  large  cities  and  towns;    and  but  few 

f>eople  can  afford  to  pay  their  school  tax  and  at  the  same  time  pay 
or  their  children's  tuition  in  a  private  school,  especially  if,  as  is 
usually  the  case,  they  must  bear  the  expense  of  keeping  them  at 
school  away  from  home. 

Having  done  thus  much,  the  next  step  seems  not  only  logically 
but  imperatively  to  be,  to  see  that  good  teachers  are  provided  for 
the  public  schools.  The  State  has  already  done  something  in  this 
direction,  but  the  facts  that  I  have  given  show  that  it  is  necessary 
for  it  to  do  more.  If  the  State  takes  the  people's  money,  it  is 
bound  to  see  that,  so  far  as  possible,  the  people  receive  full  value 
therefor.  K  the  well  educated  and  carefully  trained  teacher  is  worth 
twice  as  much  as  the  ignorant,  untrained  teacher,  the  State  should 
take  effective  measures  that  the  school  money  be  not  wasted  upon 
teachers  of  the  latter  class.  If  the  State,  by  increasing  the  num- 
ber of  its  normal  schools,  can,  with  only  a  comparatively  small 
outlay  of  money,  increase  largely  the  number  of  trained  teachers, 
and  not  only  that,  but  through  the  influence  of  these  do  much  to 
raise  the  character  of  the  teaching  in  every  neighborhood  where 
they  are  employed,  then  it  should  provide  for  training  teachers  in 
this  way,  instead  of  training  them  in  the  school  room  with  much 
greater  expenditure  of  money,  and  of  what  is  worth  more  than 
money — the  children's  years  of  study.  For  I  unhesitatingly  assert 
that  of  two  young  men  of  equal  capacity,  the  one  will  be  a  better 
furnished  teacher  after  a  year's  training  in  either  State  normal 
school  than  the  other  after  a  year's  experience  in  school  as  a 
teacher,  with  no  competent  person  to  supervise  his  work.  The  tuition 
of  the  former  would  cost  the  State  about  fifty  dollars;  the  latter 
would  be  paid  for  his  services  from  two  hundred  to  two  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars,  and  besides  would  gain  his  experience  at  great 
waste  of  his  pupils'  time.  The  conclusion  that  forces  itself  upon 
us  is,  that  the  State  should  provide  more  training  or  normal 
schools. 

There  are  those  who  do  not  value  very  highly  the  normal  school 
as  a  part  of  the  common  school  system ;  and  there  are  others  who 
think  that  the  State  is  already  doing  enough  in  supporting  two 
normal  schools.  Let  me  ask  such  persons  to  consider  for  a  moment 
what  other  nations  which  maintain  public  schools  are  doing  to  train 
teachers  for  them;  and  also  what  is  done  by  our  own  country  in 
the  same  direction,  and  what  by  some  of  the  States  with  which  we 
are  proud  to  compare  Illinois  in  things  which  constitute  real  growth 
and  greatness. 

In  the  Pennsylvania  School  Eeport  for  1878,  Superintendent 
Wickersham,  after  a  visit  to  Europe,  writes  as  follows: 

"There  are  normal  schools,  or  teachers'  seminaries,  as  they  are 
called,  in  all  the  countries  of  Europe.  They  are  everywhere  con- 
sidered to  be  a  necessary  auxiliary  to  a  system  of  pubhc  education. 
I  visited  several  of  these  schools  at  different  places,  arvd  «A,  \iife 
Paris  Exposition  I  had  opportunities  of  gathering  m\ie\i  mloxviL^NAsycL 
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concerning  their  organization  and  management.  The  first  school  of 
the  kind  was  established  in  Germany,  nearly  two  hundred  years 
ago,  and  it  is  in  that  country  now  that  they  are  most  numerous 
and  flourishing.  This  sketch  >vill  be  limited  to  a  brief  account  of 
the  most  striking  characteristics  of  the  German  normal  schools. 

*' There  are  two  classes  of  normal  schools  in  Germany.  The  first 
prepares  teachers  for  the  elementary  schools,  and  the  second  for  the 
secondary  schools.  Of  the  first  class  there  were,  in  1877,  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty-eight,  with  twelve  hundred  and  nine  teachers,  and 
twelve  thousand  six  hundred  and  forty-three  students.  Of  the 
second  class  there  were  only  eight  or  ten,  but  lectures  to  those  who 
desire  to  prepare  for  teaching  are  delivered  in  all  the  universities. 

**The  buildings  are  all  plain.  Many  of  them  were  erected  by 
municipalities,  corporations  or  individuals,  but  all  of  them  are 
endowed  and  regulated  by  the  State.  Some  of  them  possess,  in 
addition,  private  endowments. 

**The  instruction  is  always  gratuitous,  and  in  many  of  the  schools 

Erovision  is  made  to  pay  a  portion,  sometimes  as  much  as  one- 
alf,  of  the  living  expenses  of  the  students.  The  charges  for  board- 
ing are  everywhere  very  low.  All  students  agree  to  teach  three 
years,  after  leaving  school,  wherever  placed  by  the  proper  authorities. 

**The  students  at  about  three-fourths  of  the  schools  board  and 
lodge  in  the  school  buildings. 

'*  None  are  admitted  as  students  who  do  not  intend  to  teach.  All 
must  be  at  least  seventeen  years  of  age,  and  pass  through  an 
entrance  examination  in  about  what  we  would  call  a  common  school 
course.  Great  care  is  taken  to  see  that  they  possess  proper  moral 
qualifications  to  become  instructors  of  the  young.  The  course  is 
tnree  years,  and  the  final  examination  is  by  government  oflicials. 
The  number  of  students  admitted  into  one  school  very  seldom 
exceeds  one  hundred. 

**  Model  schools  or  schools  of  practice  are  connected  with  all  the 
normal  schools,  and  the  teacher  students  are  required  to  spend 
therein,  engaged  in  learning  the  work  of  practical  teaching,  some 
hours  every  day  during  their  last  school  year. 

"■  The  policy  of  the  Government  is  to  place  some  teacher  of  known 
ability  at  the  head  of  each  normal  school,  and  intrust  to  him  its 
whole  organization  and  management.  It  is  made  his  duty,  also,  to 
visit  the  schools  of  the  district  for  which  he  is  expected  to  furnish 
teachers,  that  he  may  acquaint  himself  with  their  character  and 
wants. 

**The  branches  taught  in  the  normal  schools  are  about  the  same 
as  with  us,  but  much  more  attention  is  given  to  pedagogy,  or  the 
science  of  teaching. 

lit  0  0  0  lit  Dt  *  ««-* 

**To  show  in  what  favor  normal  schools  are  held  in  the  Old 
World,  it  may  be  stated  that  there  were,  by  the  latest  statistics  at 
hand,  in  Austria  and  Hungary,  127  of  these  schools ;  in  France,  86 ; 
in  Italy,  115 ;  in  Eussia,  45 ;  in  Sweden,  10,  in  England,  41 ;  in 
Belgium,  33;   in  Spain,  31;  and  in  Switzerland,  32." 

In  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  the  Province  of  Quebec  has  three 
normal  schools,  and  the  Province  of  Ontario  two,  all  well  attended 
and  tuition  free.    In  this  country  there  are  seventy-two  State  normal 


(chools  in  twenty-six  of  the  States,  iinjlnding  every  northern  State 
except  Ohio,  Nevada  and  Oregon,  California,  Connecticut,  Georgia, 
Indiana,  Iowa,  Eanaas,  Michigan,  Nebraska,  New  Hampshire,  New 
fersey,  Rhode  Island  and  Virginia,  have  one  each;  Alabama,  Illi- 
lois,  Maryland,  MiaaisHippi  and  North  Carolina,  have  two  each; 
tilaine,  Minnesota  and  Vermont,  have  three  each ;  Wisconsin  has 
our ;  Missouri  haa  five ;  Massachusetts  and  West  Virginia  have 
iix  each ;  New  York  has  e^ht,  and  Pennaylvania  has  ten.  There 
ire  a  little  over  seven  million  children  enrolled  in  the  public  schools 
)f  these  twenty-six  States  —about  ten  per  cent,  of  them  in  Illinois ; 
>ut  less  than  six  per  cent,  of  the  amount  expended  by  these  States 
ipon  normal  schools  was  expended  by  the  State  of  Ilhuois,  and  but 
i  little  more  than  five  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  in  these  seventy-two 
lormal  schools  were  in  the  two  normal  schools  of  our  State. 

The  following  table  shows  how  lUinois  stands  as  compared  with 
Uassachu setts,  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  in  the  matter  of  train- 
Dg  the  teachers  of  its  public  schools.  I  have  put  in  the  number  of 
lapils  enrolled  to  show  the  magnitude  of  the  school  work  carried 
m  ill  each  State : 
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When,  in  addition  to  the  showing  of,  the  table,  we  take  into  the 
iccount  that  over  forty  per  cent,  of  the  teachers  now  employed  in 
Massachusetts,  and  about  twenty- live  per  cent,  of  the  teachers 
jmployed  in  New  York  and  Pennaylvania,  have  had  instruction  in 
normal  schools,  while  ^ardly  ten  per  cent,  of  those  employed  in 
Qliuois  have  had  such  instruction ;  that  each  of  these  States  gets 
probably  more  than  twice  as  many  teachers  as  we  do  from  colleges, 
M^ademies,  seminaries  and  high  schools;  and,  furthermore,  that  in 
this  State  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  children  than  in  either 
)f  those  States  are  in  ungraded  scboola  where  an  untrained  teacher 
receives  no  advice  and  supervision  from  competent  school  principals, 
t  becomes  strikingly  evident  that  these  States,  with  which  we 
ire  wont  to  compare  Illinois  in  so  many  respects,  are  doing  vastly 
nore  than  we  towards  supplying  their  schools  with  well  educated 
ind  well  trained  teachers. 

Thus  much  by  way  of  showing  how  some  other  countries  and 
States  are  making  noi'mal  schools  an  integral  part  of  their  public 
ichool  systems,  and  indirectly  how  highly  such  schools  are  valued; 
jut,  upon  the  value  of  normal  schools,  there  is  fcec\i  \,eft\,\TiiOTi^ . 
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I  might  fill  a  volume  much  larger  than  this  with  quotations  from 
the  writings  of  men  whose  opimons  on  educational  questions  are 
everywhere  respected;  for  it  is  a  fact,  and  one  that  should  have 
great  weight — smce  he  is  the  best  judge  of  a  subject  who  knows 
most  about  it — that  for  forty  years  there   has   been   hardly  a    man 

Erominent   in   this   country   as   an   educator,  who  has   not  been  a 
earty  and  enthusiastic  supporter  of  normal  schools. 

But  passing  them  all  by,  I  will  present  some  evidence  which  is 
especially  worthy  of  note,  coming,  as  it  does,  from  a  protracted 
and  careful  investigation  of  the  question  by  men  who  are  not  pro- 
fessional school  men,  and  whose  conclusions  are,  therefore,  not 
open  to  the  charge  that  they  represent  the  opinions  of  those  who 
have  prejudged  the  case. 

Gov.  Robmson,  of  New  York,  in  a  message  to  the  General 
Assembly,  questioned  the  policy  of  the  State  in  maintaining  its 
normal  schools,  and  a  committee  was  aj)pointed  to  investigate  and 
report.  The  committee  was  appointed  in  January,  1878,  and  did 
not  report  until  May,  1879,  having  meanwhile  visited  each  of  the 
State  normal  schools.  Their  report  makes  a  pamphlet  of  forty-eight 
pages,  and  was  evidently  prepared  with  great  care.  The  committee 
say:  I 

"the  necessity  for  normal  schools 

Arises  from  two  facts: 

1.  The  importance  not  only  of  teaching,  but  of  teaching  well. 

2.  The  difficulty  of  teaching  well. 

"The  first  is  conceded  in  a  general  way.  That  the  second  is  not 
duly  appreciated  is  shown  by  the  too  common  notion  that  almost 
any  one  with  an  ordinary  education  is  competent  to  keep  school, 
and  from  the  too  prevalent  practice  of  employing  a  cheap  teacher 
because  he  is  cheap.  A  more  thoughtful  and  a  more  widely  popu- 
lar appreciation,  both  of  the  vital  importance  and  of  the  exceeding 
difficulty  of  teaching  well,  is  essential  to  the  highest  success  of  our 
system  of  public  schools. 

"The  State  is  what  the  people  are,  not  what  they  possess.  The 
census  can  give  only  the  lowest  forms  of  wealth.  The  welfare  of  a 
State  consists  chiefly  in  the  moral  and  intellectual  character  of  its 
people.  This  character  is  determined  by  the  education  which  is 
given  to  the  children ;  this  education  is  largely  secured  in  our  com- 
mon schools.  The  schools  are  what  the  teachers  make  them,  hence 
the  importance  of  good  teachers.  In  no  sense  can  the  State  afford 
to  treat  with  indifference  the  training  of  its  thirty  thousand  instruc- 
tors for  its  more  than  a  million  and  a  half  children. 

"During  the  last  fifty  years  the  departments  of  human  knowledge 
and  the  forms  of  activity  have  been  multiplied  and  enlarged.  More 
intelligence  in  every  direction  is  required  in  order  to  keep  pace 
with  the  civilization  in  the  midst  of  which  we  live.  This  oemand 
will  continue  to  increase.  The  standard  of  popular  education  must 
rise  to  the  demand  and  with  it. 

"The  policy  of  the  State  should  look  to  the  raising,  not  the  lower- 
ing, of  the  standard  of  popular  education.  It  should  provide  and 
maintain   the  requisite  agencies.      Can  it  be  doubtful  tnat  a  State 
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lets  most  wisely  when  it  provides  most  efl&ciently  for  the  kind  and 
extent  of  teachmg  best  aaapted  to  secure  the  needed  intelligence 
ind  moral  disciplme  in  the  masses  of  the  people  ?  It  should  always 
t)e  borne  in  mind  that  the  administration  of  public  affairs,  from  the 
lowest  to  the  highest  ofiBce,  is  committed  to  the  people,  that  those 
who  are  to  make  and  those  who  are  to  execute  the  laws,  that  those 
for  whom  and  in  whose  name  they  are  to  be  made  and  executed, 
will  depend,  in  no  small  degree,  for  their  character  and  competency, 
apon  tne  schools  which  tne  State  provides  and  supports.  Like 
schools,  like  people. 

"What  the  State  should  do  in  this  matter  of  education  arises  also 
bx)m  the  difiBculty  of  doing  it  as  the  general  welfare  requires.  If 
the  science  and  the  art  of  war  were  so  easily  acquired  that  a  few 
weeks  of  special  instruction  and  drill  were  sufiBcient  to  prepare  for 
successful  leadership,  then  the  national  government  might  dispense 
with  its  military  and  naval  schools.  But  the  matter  is  too  dimcult 
to  justify  their  abandonment.  Long  and  patient  instruction  and 
training  are  found  to  be  necessary. 

"Teaching  has  to  do  with  the  highest  forms  of  force,  namely, 
mental  and  moral.  It  is  the  art  of  appealing  to  and  calling  forth 
into  exercise  all  the  complex  faculties  of  our  nature.  It  is  the  art 
of  developing  human  possibilities.  It  has  to  do  with  the  whole  of 
man*s  bemg.  It  has  reference  to  the  entire  end  and  scope  of  that 
being.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  science  of  education  must 
draw  its  data  horn,  all  that  a  man  is,  and  from  all  the  relations  he 
is  to  sustain.  Its  principles  are  the  profoundest  and  most  difficult 
of  comprehension.  Infinite  wisdom  and  skill  are  not  too  much  for 
their  complete  understanding  and  mastery. 

"The  art  of  teaching  is  among  the  oldest.  Great  excellence  here 
and  there  has  been  attained.  Many  of  its  principles  have  been 
enunciated  with  ^reat  clearness  and  illustrated  by  noble  examples. 
But  we  think  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  teaching,  considered 
either  as  an  art  or  as  a  science,  is  yet  m  its  infancy.  It  requires 
the  largest  and  most  persistent  efforts  to  develop  tne  powers  and 
resources  of  good  education.  So  difficult  is  it  that,  in  order  to 
make  even  a  beginning  on  a  large  scale,  the  State  found  it  neces- 
sary to  take  the  matter  in  hand,  hence  the  numerous  statutes  for 
the  'encouragement  of  learning*  and  the  'support  of  schools.* 

"The  difficulty,  as  well  as  the  importance  of  teaching  well,  being 
so  great,  it  is  clear  that  special  culture,  discipline  and  training  are 
necessary;  and  for  the  same  reasons,  together  with  all  those  con- 
siderations upon  which  any  system  of  public  schools  depends,  the 
State  should  see  to  it  that  ample  means  are  provided  for  acquiring 
the  necessary  preparation.  This  is  precisely  what  normal  schools 
are  for. 

"It  is  not  surprising  that  much  of  the  teaching  at  present  done  in 
our  schools  is  unsatisfactory.  It  must  continue  to  be  so  till  the 
teachers  possess  more  scholarship,  more  general  culture,  and  more 
special  training  for  their  work.  We  are  not  now  advocating  higher 
g^udes  of  schools,  but  a  higher  order  of  instruction  in  the  lower 
grades.  The  education  now  received  in  our  schools  is  a  poor  result 
compared  with  what  might  be  accomplished  if  our  teachet^  ^o^- 
sessed  more  of  the  qualifications  above  named.     TYiere  xoi^Xi  \i^  ^H» 
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the  same  time  more  thoroughness  and  more  progress.  This  does 
not  necessarily  imply  that  the  schools  should  be  taught  for  longer 
terms,  but  that  better  work  should  be  done  during  the  twenty-eight 
or  more  weeks  of  annual  school  teaching. 

*' We  think  there  is  no  exaggeration  in  saying  that  a  teacher  who 
understands  his  business  will  accomplish  more  in  one  year  than  is 
accomplished  in  three  years  under  untrained  instruction.  Take  the 
subject  of  grammar,  as  an  example.  If  taught  at  the  proper  time 
and  in  the  proper  way,  pupils  might  get  a  more  thorough  and 
incomparably  better  knowledge  of  the  subject  in  one  term  than  is 
often  gained  by  studying  it  year  after  year.  It  is  frequently  a  mere 
formal  thing  with  no  interest,  no  comprehension.  All  this  is  true, 
in  spite  of  faithful  effort  to  teach  well.  The  simple  truth  is  that 
the  teacher  does  not  know  how.  We  too  often  see  that  instead  of 
learning  one  thing  well,  and  then  in  an  orderly  manner  advancing 
to  another,  and  so  on  with  increasing  facility  and  delight  until 
numerous  fields  of  knowledge  have  been  intelligently  entered,  if  not 
explored,  with  habits  of  thorough,  discriminating  and  progressive 
thmking  all  the  while  taking  form  and  force, —  instead  of  all  this, 
which  is  possible  and  should  be  actual,  the  pupil  goes  over  and 
over  again  the  imperfectly  learned  lessons  of  former  years,  making 
little  progress,  finding  his  work  very  dull,  and  forming  careless, 
superficial  habits  of  thought.  The  five  years  of  one's  life  that  are 
the  best  for  forming  haoits  and  for  doing  many  things  which  all 
well  educated  people  must  do  at  some  time,  are  comparatively  lost. 
It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  extent  of  this  loss.  In  the  course 
of  the  same  number  of  years  as  are  now  spent  in  the  common 
schools,  an  education  essentially  liberal  might  be  acquired,  orderly 
habits  of  thought  formed,  and  principles  of  things  learned  with  a 
thoroughness  and  a  range  altogether  exceptional  under  present 
conditions.  Without  spending  any  more  time  in  school,  the  young 
might  be  imbued  with  the  love  of  country,  and  with  the  spirit  of 
fidelity  and  loyalty  to  duty.  They  might  acquire  discriminating 
habits  of  thought  with  the  ability  to  suspend  the  judgment  until 
the  matter  in  hand  is  comprehended,  thereby  avoiding  the  bxHb 
that  a  hasty  leaping  to  conclusions  is  continually  bringing  upon 
society.  Instruction  might  be  given  in  history,  in  civil  government, 
in  physiology,  in  botany,  and  in  the  elements  of  many  of  the 
sciences. 

** Another  consequence  of  improved  teaching  would  be  that  a  greater 
number  of  children  of  the  State  would  attend  the  common  schools, 
and  those  who  come  would  do  so  more  regularly.  Good  teaching  is 
attractive  as  well  as  instructive.  It  draws  pupils  and  holds  them. 
From  the  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  it 
appears  that  of  the  1,586,234  children  in  the  State  between  five  and 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  only  1,023,715  attended  the  common  schools 
during  the  year  ending  Sept.  30,  1877,  showing  that  upwards  of  half 
a  million,  or  more  than  one-third  of  the  children  of  the  State,  did 
not  attend  the  common  schools  for  any  length  of  time  during  the 
year.  This  is  doubtless  due  to  many  causes,  but  we  think  it  safe 
to  reckon  as  prominent  among  them  the  lack  of  competent  teaching. 
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"  When  we  consider  how  great  and  difficult  a  thing  it  is  to  educate 
me  human  being  to  be  a  citizen  of  a  free  State,  we  are  better  pre- 
)ared  to  understand  the  magnitude  of  thus  educating  more  than  a 
nillion  children.  To  carry  on  the  State  government  is  a  much 
easier  and  less  expensive  thing  than  to  fit  the  people  to  do  it 
visely. 

0  '  *  *  4t  *  *  *  *  4r 

"  The  amount  of  instruction  given  in  our  schools  should  always  be 
(ubordinate  to  the  quality  of  it — not  how  much,  but  how  well, 
ilducation  should  be  development  and  discipline,  not  cramming.  It 
(hould  lead  to  a  real  acquaintance  with  those  things  with  which  the 
)upils  are  to  be  most  intimately  connected.  Beginnings  should  be 
nade  that  are  fitted  to  be  followed  by  continual  progress  in  after 
rears.  If  the  beginnings  are  against  the  grain  of  nature,  the  pro- 
^Tess  is  likely  to  end  when  the  immediate  pressure  is  removed. 
iVlien  nature  is  consulted  at  the  start,  she  will  not  fail  to  furnish 
notive  for  continuing.  Such  an  education  has  in  it  both  the 
)oteney  and  the  promise  of  untold  advantage  to  the  State,  as  well 
IS  to  the  individual.  It  cannot  be  secured  unless  teachers  have 
)oth  culture  and  skill  —  high  culture  and  great  skill.  For  this, 
lormal  schools  are  needed.  As  already  suggested,  skill  in  the  mil- 
tary  art  is  not  more  necessary  than  skill  in  the  art  of  teaching, 
lilitary  schools  are  not  more  essential  to  the  one  than  normal 
cbools  to  the  other.  Without  trained  leaders  a  mass  of  men  may 
lo  considerable  damage  to  the  enemy,  and  now  and  then  a  man 
aay  arise  in  whom  force  of  native  genius  does  much  to  supply  the 
ack  of  training;  but  no  prudent  nation  relies  upon  such  military 
eaders  as  these,  and  hence  the  military  school  has  a  recognized 
,nd  undisturbed  place  in  the  policy  of  civiUzed  nations.  Even  as 
.  matter  of  defense  we  think  the  public  schools  will  be  found  to  be 
Qcreasingly  important.  The  intelligence,  mental  training  and  moral 
haraeter  that  nave  been  tolerable  m  a  State  where  its  people  were 
ew  and  scattered,  and  the  cuiTents  of  life  flowed  sluggishly,  are 
Qcompatible  with  its  safety,  much  less  with  its  advancing  welfare, 
rhen  our  industries  become  more  diversified  and  our  population 
acre  compact,  with  a  growing  tendency  to  separate  into  classes, 
rhere  the  movement  of  events  is  rapid,  and  where  more  compli- 
ated  problems  in  quicker  succession  continually  demand  solution  at 
lie  hands  of  the  people. 

**  The  State  may  be  enriched  and  strengthened  by  a  generation  of 
len  and  women  trained  to  more  orderly  iftid  reliable  habits  of 
lought,  with  minds  hberalized  and  ennobled  by  a  better  acquaint- 
nce  with  themselves  and  the  world  they  live  in — with  the  forces 
lat  are  active  about  them  and  the  way  to  cooperate  with  those 
)rces  in  working  out  practical  ends.  We  may  have  a  generation 
lat  better  discerns  the  substantial  meaning  and  worth  of  things  as 
istinguished  from  their  appearance ;  that  better  knows  the  diifer- 
ace  between  what  things  are,  and  what  may  happen,  for  the  time 
)  be  thought  about  them.  This  of  itself  will  help  to  readjust  the 
idustries  of  the  world,  and  to  make  men  satisfied  with  any  hon- 
rable  calling  for  which  they  are  adapted  and  qualified.  At  the 
ime  time  it  will  generate  that  worthy  ambition  which  is  always 
triving  after  essentially  better  conditions.  All  this  yjVW  \jfe  ^cyafe 
hen  better,  wiser  ieacning  becomes  the  rule  in  our  pubYic  ^eVvocAa^ 
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"  The  committee  desire  to  call  attention  here  to  what  seems  to  them 
a  very  grave  mistake  into  which  many  have  fallen,  namely,  that  of 
supposing  that  the  teacher  need  he  intellectually  only  a  little  in 
advance  of  his  pupils,  and  hence  that  almost  anybody  is  competent 
to  teach  young  children.  This  matter  of  giving  tendency,  motive 
and  habit  to  tne  mind  during  its  most  formative  period,  should  be 
intrusted  only  to  wisely  skillful  hands,  for  then,  as  Quintilian  says, 
*  impressions  are  made  which  are  not  easily  to  be  eflFaced/  and 
the  mind  is  like  *  wool,  which  can  never  recover  its  primitive  white- 
ness after  it  has  once  been  dyed.*  Nothing  is  more  trite  than 
expressions  of  this  kind,  and  yet  in  practice  this  much  worn  truth 
is  far  from  receiving  due  recognition.  We  hold  that  nowhere  is 
there  need  of  more  essential  culture  and  refinement,  or  a  more 
versatile  tact  than  in  the  teachers  of  the  primary  classes.  Such 
teachers  need  to  understand  that  wondrous  development  that  takes 

Elace  from  infancy  to  maturity,  which  of  our  many  faculties  may 
e  early  exercised  and  drawn  upon  and  which  awake  later.  They 
need  that  rare  attainment  to  look  with  a  child's  eyes,  while  retain- 
ing a  man's  judgment,  in  order  that  they  may  know  what  it  is 
reasonable  to  expect  of  children  and  how  to  avoid  starving  their 
minds  on  the  one  hand,  and  overburdening  them  on  the  other. 
Nowhere  will  pure,  strong  and  high  character  have  a  better  oppor- 
tunity to  reproduce  itself. 

"  The  State  of  New  York  should  have  a  well  defined 


EDUCATIONAL  POLICY. 

"  It  should  be  the  product  of  sagacious  and  liberal-minded  states- 
manship. It  should  be  pursued  without  vacillation.  Such  a  policy 
would  be  the  natural  outgrowth  from  the  general  policy  of  the  State 
in  the  past. 

"  Even  before  the  administration  of  Clinton,  there  were  those  who 
saw  that  New  York  should  adopt  a  policy  with  a  view  to  making 
the  State  the  commercial  center  of  the  country.  Of  this  general 
policy  the  so-called  canal  policy  was  a  part.  It  has  resulted  in 
making  New  York  City  the  great  national  emporium,  and  has  built 
up  thriving  cities,  all  througn  the  State,  from  the  sea  board  to  the 
lake  shore.  These  things  are  the  fruits  of  a  policy  projected  by 
wise  statesmanship,  understanding  the  situation  and  seeking  to  make 
the  most  of  natural  advantages.  Under  its  operation  the  Empire 
State  has  attained  pre-eminence.  What  is  now  required  is  an 
equally  sagacious  and  farseeing  policy  in  respect  to  education, 
whereby  the  intellectual  and  moral  resources  of  the  State  may  be 
as  well  developed  as  the  physical  resources  have  been.  Our  material 
wealth  should  lay  the  foundation  for  the  higher  wealth  of  intelli- 
gence and  character.  The  State  should  look  steadfastly  toward  the 
highest  possible  culture,  both  mental  and  moral,  of  all  the  people. 
It  shoula  be  so  firmly  settled  that  no  one  should  dare  to  assail  it. 
Those  to  whom  its  carrying  out  is  intrusted  should  not  be  compelled 
to  spend  any  considerable  portion  of  their  energies  in  defending  the 
policy  itself  from  the  attacks  of  the  short-sighted,  who  cannot  see 
beyond  the  immediate  future,   and  of  those  who  cannot  apprehend 
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anything  except  what  can  be  handled  and  counted.      Their  highest 
energies  have  quite  enough  to  do  in  carrying  forward  the  work. 

"There  is  no  fixed  line  between  conmion  school  and  higher  educa- 
tion. As  better  methods  of  teaching  are  adopted  and  better  teachers 
employed,  more  and  more  will  be  included  in  the  so-called  common 
school  course.  It  is  desirable  that  it  should  be  so.  The  more  edu- 
cation the  people  have,  the  better,  provided  it  is  of  the  right  sort, 
that  is,  one  which  recognizes  the  child's  inborn  nature,  and  seeks 
only  to  develop  it,  to  put  every  man  in  actual  possession  of  his 
birthright.  Nothing  is  more  worthy  of  the  ambition  of  the  State 
than  to  secure  such  education  for  all  the  people.  As  one  of  the 
essential  means  for  accomplishing  it,  the  State  has  wisely  estab- 
lished her  eight  normal  schools,  which  are  to  exercise  a  double 
function :  First,  that  of  disseminating  and  ^ving  effect  in  the  public 
schools  to  the  best  ideas  and  methods  of  mstruction  yet  attained; 
and,  second,  that  of  developing  still  further  those  ideas  and  methods.'* 

The  conclusions  arrived  at  by  the  committee  are  stated  as  fol- 
lows : 

"1.  That  the  normal  schools  are  performing  intelligently,  eflSciently 
and  in  good  faith,  the  work  expected  of  them  by  the  State. 

2.  Tnat  the  normal  schools  are  an  essential  part  of  our  public 
school  system,  and  as  such  should  be  Uberally  and  unwaveringly 
supported. 

3.  That  without  normal  schools  there  would  be  that  waste  in 
the  public  expenditures  which  must  result  from  the  employment  of 
unslulled  and  incompetent  teachers,  and  hence  that  true  economy 
requires  their  maintenance. 

4.  That  normal  schools  should  have  a  settled  place  in  the  per- 
manent poUcy  of  the  State,  and  that  henceforth  the  only  question 
should  be,  how  can  they  be  improved  and  extended? 

5.  That  education  should  be  thorough  and  progressive,  as  well  as 
universal.  From  such  education  the  State  has  nothing  to  fear,  but 
everything  to  hope. 

**From  the  foregoing  it  is  apparent  what  must  be  the  answer  of 
the  committee  to  the  question  which  has  been  raised,  'whether  the 
normal  schools  are  really  worth  to  the  common  school  system  what 
they  cost.'  In  the  first  place,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  and 
from  a  wide  experience  both  in  Europe  and  America,  it  is  clearly 
evident  that  normal  schools,  properly  conducted,  are  essential  to 
economy,  as  well  as  efiBciency,  in  any  system  of  public  instruction ; 
and  in  the  second  place,  from  a  personal  examination  of  the  New 
York  State  normal  schools,  we  are  satisfied  that  they  are  properly 
conducted,  and  therefore  are  worth  to  the  system  wnat  they  cost; 
that  the  annual  appropriations  for  their  support  are  wisely  and 
economically  made,  and  that  the  opposite  policy  would  be  one  of 
wastefulness. 

"With  a  fair  field  in  which  to  work,  the  normal  schools  are  sure 
to  win  the  confidence  of  the  people.  Whether  or  not  any  reduction 
can  be  made  in  the  expenses  of  the  normal  schools,  without  im- 
pairing their  efficiency  or  doing  injustice  to  any  concerned,  will 
properly  continue  to  receive  the  attention  of  the  respective  local 
boards.    The  utmost  care  should  be  exercised  in  ae\e(i\m^  XLO.rccL'eJL 
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school  teachers.  The  teachers  of  teachers  should  have  attained 
the  highest  professional  excellence,  and  have  special  aptness  in  aid- 
ing others  to  acquire  the  same.  They  should  not  be  overtaxed  by 
the  daily  school  work.  Some  of  their  strength  should  be  reserved 
for  advancing  the  science  itself,  while  they  seek  to  understand  better 
the  beings  to  be  taught  and  how  to  teach  them. 

"  The  more  complete  and  perfect  development  of  the  normal  schools 
will  be  from  withm,  by  a  natural  law  of  growth.  Their  own  inves- 
tigations, experience  and  observation  will  lead  by  tentative  steps  to 
continual  improvements.  Whatever  changes  may  be  desirable  in 
the  work  and  methods  of  the  schools  can  be  wrought  out  by  them- 
selves with  greater  safety  and  more  permanent  benefit  than  by 
legislative  intervention. 

"In  concluding  this  part  of  our  report  we  have  only  to  say  that 
no  system,  however  perfect,  can  accomplish  the  desired  results 
unless  the  people  themselves  appreciate  the  value  of  good  schools 
and  do  their  part  in  securing  tnem.  Until  the  people  outgrow  the 
pernicious  idea  that  almost  any  one  is  competent  to  'keep  school," 
and  that  the  *  cheap  teacher'  is  the  one  to  be  secured,  not  much 
progress  can  be  made. 

"It  has  from  the  first  been  the  policy  of  the  State  to  refuse  its  aid 
to  incompetent  teachers ;  hence,  it  has  required  that  every  district 
sharing  in  the  public  school  moneys  shall  employ  a  teacher  bearing 
a  certificate  of  qualification.  This  idea  and  policy  has  been  recog- 
nized ever  since  our  earliest  colonial  days.  These  certificates,  m 
many  cases,  have  been  so  easily  obtained,  that  the  policy  and  the 
practice  have  been  wide  apart.  The  policy  of  the  State  should  be 
to  require  a  much  higher  standard  of  qualification,  and  the  practice 
of  the  school  trustees  and  boards  of  education  should  be  to  seek 
after  the  highest  attainable  qualifications.  It  should  be  understood, 
too,  that  the  necessary  qualification  is  not  confined  to  the  matter 
of  mere  knowledge — though  our  teachers  should  have  more  of  that 
— health,  knowledge ,  culture ,  good  character,  with  practical  skiU  and 
ability  to  organize,  govern  and  instruct,  are  the  qualifications  needed. 
Let  all  who  employ  teachers  recognize  this  standard,  and  work  up 
to  it. 

"When  the  State  shall  have  provided  ample  means  for  acquiring 
professional  skill  in  teaching,  and  have  placed  those  means  within 
the  reach  of  all,  it  will  be  in  a  position  to  say  to  all  the  schools 
receiving  the  public  moneys,  that  unless  they  employ  those  who 
have  learned  how  to  teach,  they  shall  have  no  portion  of  such 
moneys.  The  State,  having  aided  in  preparing  teachers  for  the 
common  schools,  may  reasonably  expect  and  demand  that  the  latter 
shall  employ  them." 

The  case  then  seems  to  stand  in  this  way: 

1.  The  number  of  untrained  and  inexperienced  teachers  employed 
each  year  in  the  ungraded  schools  of  the  State  is  very  large,  and 
there  is  no  adequate  source  of  supply  from  which  a  better  class  of 
teachers  may  be  obtained. 

2.  Well  eaucated  and  carefully  trained  teachers  are  essential  to 
the  highest  success  of  the  public  schools ;  without  such  teachers  the 
money  expended   upon  the   schools  falls  far  short  of  bringing  the 
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test  returns,  and  the  children's  tune  for  study  is  largely  wasted. 
With  a  competent  teacher  in  every  school  room,  our  schools  would 
make  more  progress  in  the  next  ten  years  towards  the  degree  of 
excellence  which  it  is  possible  to  attain  than  they  have  made  in 
the  last  twenty  years,  great  as  that  has  unquestionably  been. 

3.  The  State  having  taken  the  education  of  the  children  into  its  own 
hands,  is  under  obligations  which  must  not  be  repudiated,  to  see 
both  that  it  is  possible  for  school  ofiBcers  to  get  good  teachers,  and 
that  only  such  teachers  are  employed. 

4.  Normal  schools  stand  to-day  unsurpassed  as  an  economical, 
well  tried  and  approved  agency  for  the  education  and  training  of 
teachers. 

5.  Not  only  should  our  two  normal  schools  be  generously  and 
liberally  supported,  to  the  end  that  their  efl&ciency  may  be  made  as 
great  as  possible,  but  the  State  should,  at  the  earliest  practicable 
moment,  establish  two,  or  better  three,  more  normal  schools  in 
such  places  in  the  State  as  will  best  meet  the  wants  of  the  people. 

There  would  seem  to  be  no  good  reason  why  these  normal  schools 
may  not  be  established  at  once.  Suitable  grounds  can  be  obtained,  and 
a  building,  every  way  adapted  to  the  wants  of  a  normal  school  of 
four  hundred  pupils  and  the  model  school  that  should  be  con- 
nected therewith,  can  be  put  up  and  properly  furnished  for  less 
than  one  hundred  thousand  dollars.  The  State  has  now  on  hand, 
lying  in  the  vaults  of  its  treasury,  $316,000,  chargeable  only  with 
the  expenses  of  this  ofl&ce  until  July  1,  1881,  or  about  $310,000 
net,  wnich  is  the  surplus  accumulated  from  the  tax  levied  for 
school  purposes,  and  remaining  after  the  distribution  of  one  million 
dollars  a  year,  as  provided  by  law.  This  surplus  is  likely  to  receive 
some  addition  from  the  tax  levied  this  year.  I  submit  that  the  best 
use  that  can  be  made  of  this  money — a  use  that  is  strictly  legitimate^ — 
is  to  take  so  much  of  it  as  is  needed  and  build  therewith  three 
normal  school  buildings. 

If  this  shall  be  done,  and  provision  thus  made  for  the  education 
of  two  thousand  persons  pledged  to  teach,  the  five  normal  schools 
can  be  maintained  at  an  average  rate  of  expenditure  but  little,  if 
any,  exceeding  fifty  dollars  a  year  per  pupil,  or  about  $100,000  per 
annum — an  expenditure  of  less  than  ten  cents  per  capita  for  the 
more  than  one  million  children  of  school  age  in  the  State,  of  about 
fourteen  cents  per  capita  for  the  over  seven  hundred  thousand 
children  enrolled  in  the  public  schools,  or  of  less  than  one  and 
one-third  per  cent,  of  the  amount  spent  in  the  State  last  year  for 
all  school  purposes. 

If  three  well  equipped  normal  schools  can  be  put  into  successful 
operation  within  the  next  two  years,  then  we  shall  at  least  have 
made  it  possible  that  progress  in  education  shall  keep  abreast  with 
the  material  growth  and  development  of  the  State.  Leave  things 
as  they  are,  and  the  improvement  of  country  schools  will  be  very 
slow  and  unsatisfactory. 

The  subject  is  commended  to  the  careful  consideration  of  the 
General  Assembly. 
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SCHOOL  SUPEEVISION— COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENCY.        ^ 

Another  subject  which  demands  especial  attention  in  connection 
with  the  country  schools,  is  school  supervision,  and  this  also  involres 
a  consideration  of  the  county  superintendency. 

In  revising  the  School  law  in  1872,  it  was  provided  that  county 
superintendents,  who,  from  1865  up  to  that  time,  had  been  required 
to  visit  schools,  should  thereafter  visit  schools,  receiving  pay  for 
their  services,  only  by  order  of  the  county  boards.  Speaking  of  this 
change  in  the  law.  Dr.  Bateman  said  that  when  it  went  into  effect 
county  supervision  of  schools  would  be  virtually  abolished.  The 
prediction  has  been  fulfilled.  In  1872  less  than  ten  per  cent,  of  the 
pubUc  schools  of  the  State  were  left  unvisited  by  the  coimty  super- 
mtendents;  in  1880  more  than  sixty-six  per  cent,  were  not  visited. 
In  forty  counties  there  was  no  visitation  of  schools,  and  in  twenty- 
four  more,  practically  none.  Has  the  change  proved  injudicious? 
A  superficial  observer  will  perhaps  say  that  it  has  not ;  but  any  one 
who  has  watched  attentively  the  progress  of  the  country  schools  for 
the  last  eight  years  will  say  that  it  was  a  step  backwards.  This 
will  very  plainly  appear  if  we  consider  to  what  extent  the  country 
schools  need  supervision,  and  what  may  reasonably  be  expected  from 
their  supervision  by  county  superintendents.  '1 

I  have  already  referred  many  times  to  the  superiority  of  the  city  ' 
schools  over  the  country  schools ;  but  in  no  respect  is  the  differ- 
ence between  the  two  classes  of  schools  more  marked  than  in  the 
matter  of  supervision ;  and  to  the  difference  in  this  regard  is  to  be 
credited  no  small  part  of  the  superiority.  Supervision  of  the  schools 
of  a  city  is  regarded  of  first  importance,  and  is  carefully  provided 
for;  supervision  of  the  country  schools  under  our  present  system 
is  conspicuous  only  because  of  its  absence,  for  one  visit  a  year  to 
four  thousand  out  of  eleven  thousand  schools  is  certainly  but  a 
homeopathic  measure  of  superintendence. 

The  schools  of  Chicago  deservedly  rank  with  the  best  city  schools 
of  the  country.  Ask  any  one  acquainted  with  their  history  how  this 
has  come  about,  and  he  will  tell  you  that  it  is  due  to  the  wonder- 
ful skill  and  efl&ciency  displayed  in  organizing,  systematizing  and 
supervising  by  W.  H.  Wells,  superintendent  from  1856  to  1864,  and  by 
J.  L.  Pickard,  who  succeeded  him,  holding  the  office  until  1877. 

There  were  about  sixty  thousand  pupils  enrolled  in  the  public 
schools  of  Chicago  last  year.  The  supervising  force  consisted,  of  a 
superintendent,  an  assistant  superintendent  (in  the  office  a  clerk 
and  assistant  clerks,  besides)  and  sixty-three  principals,  a  large 
part  of  whose  time  is  spent  in  supervising  the  schools  under  their 
charge.  If  we  add  to  the  salaries  of  the  superintendent  and  the 
assistant  superintendent  one-third  the  amount  paid  the  principals, 
we  shall  find  $80,000  per  annum  to  be  approximately  the  cost  of 
supervision  of  schools  in  Chicago.  No  one  acquainted  with  the 
schools  questions  the  wisdom  of  this  expenditure;  and  no  intelU- 
gent  educator  would  think  of  managing  them  without  it.  There  are 
eight  counties  in  the  State,  outside  of  Cook  county,  in  which  the 
aggregate  number  of  children  enrolled  in  the  ungraded  schools  was 
sixty-five  thousand  last  year — five  thousand  more  than  the  enroll- 
ment in  the  schools  of  Chicago.      The   county  superintendents   of 
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four  of  these  counties  spent  last  year  three  hundred  and  fifty-four 
days  in  visiting  schools.  In  the  other  four  counties  no  provision 
was  made  by  the  county  boards  to  pay  for  school  visitation.  At 
four  dollars  per  day  for  the  time  spent,  the  supervision  of  the  im- 
graded  schools  of  these  eight  counties,  by  way  of  visitation,  was 
$1,816.  The  case  is  no  better  for  the  whole  State.  Put  the  State 
and  Chicago  side  by  side. 

The  State: 

No.  of  imgraded  schools 10,938 

No.  of  pupils  enrolled  in  same 487,220 

Days  spent  in  supervision  by  county  superintendents. . . .  8,164 

Cost  of  supervision $12,656 

Chicago : 

No.  of  schools 68 

No.  of  pupils  enrolled 59,562 

Days  spent  in  supervision  (time  of  superintendents  and 

one-tnird  of  time  of  principals),  approximate 5,000 

Cost  of  of  supervision,  approximate $80,000 

We  have,  indeed,  county  superintendents  of  schools ;  but  any  supervi- 
sion of  the  country  schools  in  most  of  the  counties  is  as  carefully  guarded 
against  as  the  supervision  of  a  railroad  would  be,  if  the  rules  of  the 
road  provided  that,  when  inspecting  the  road  and  shops  aind  rolling 
stock,  the  superintendent  and  division  superintendents  should  pay  their 
own  fare  and  receive  no  compensation  for  their  time.  It  will,  of  course, 
be  admitted  that  there  is  a  diflference  between  the  graded  schools  of  the 
city  and  the  ungraded  Kchools  of  the  country  in  regard  to  supervision. 
Each  school  room  in  the  city  is  a  part  of  the  system  of  schools ;  the 
work  done  in  it  must  be  in  harmony  with  the  work  done  in  the  other 
rooms.  The  teacher  must  begin  with  the  pupils  at  about  such  a 
point  in  their  studies,  and  take  them  along  about  so  far  in  about  so  long 
a  time ;  and  constant  supervision  is  necessary  to  accomplish  this 
result  without  friction.  The  country  school,  on  the  otner  hand, 
stands  independent,  as  our  school  system  is  at  present  organized — 
complete  in  itself;  but  notwithstanding  this  difference  there  is  a 
great  need  of  supervision. 

I  have  spoken  at  length  of  certain  things  in  connection  with  the 
ungraded  schools  that  ought  to  be  remedied ;  and,  in  my  judgment, 
careful  supervision  by  skillful  men  is  the  most  available,  and  would 
prove  the  most  effective,  means  for  remedying  them. 

The  schools  suffer  greatly  in  many  ways  becQ^use  so  little  interest 
is  taken  in  them.  Unless  there  is  some  quarrel  in  a  district  over 
the  employment  or  non-employment  of  a  certain  teacher,  some 
feud  between  neighbors  which  brings  out  both  sides  to  elect  or 
defeat  some  man  for  director,  or  some  question  of  a  change  of  text 
books,  choosing  a  school  site  or  building  a  school  house  involved, 
hardly  more  than  half  a  dozen  voters  will  be  found  at  a  school 
election.  The  directors  in  most  districts  do  little  more  than 
employ  the  teacher,  sign  his  schedules  and  orders,  make  up  their 
annual  report,  and  levy  the  school  tax.  If  the  teacher  has  trouble 
with  some  unruly  boy,  the  directors  may  visit  the  school  to  straighten 
out  the  difficultv;  but,  except  on  some  such  extraoidmaiN  oqa^^^vsvi, 
—5 
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they  leave  the  management  and  government  of  the  school  and  mak- 
ing rules  therefor  to  the  teacher.  Now  and  then  a  mother,  anxious 
for  the  education  of  her  children,  visits  the  school  for  half  a  day. 
This  is  the  condition  of  things  in  a  very  large  part  of  the  school 
districts  of  the  State.  A  stirring  up  of  the  dry  bones  and  an  infu- 
sion of  new  life  is  needed.  There  should  be  a  systematic  and  per- 
sistent eflfort  to  awaken  and  keep  awake  an  interest  in  the  schools. 
A  visit  to  the  school  by  some  person  in  authority  and  whose  ability 
is  recognized,  taking  the  directors  with  him,  would  be  something 
that  the  children  would  talk  about  at  home;  and  the  interest  of 
the  parents  would  be  aroused,  so  that  many  of  them  would  attend 
a  meeting  held  by  the  inspector  to  discuss  school  matters.  A  revival 
in  educational  matters  would  date  from  the  visit;  and  if  such 
visits  were  repeated  frequently  enough,  the  school  would  soon  take 
its  proper  place  as  something  of  far  greater  daily  importance  in  each 
family  than  the  weather,  the  crops,  the  price  of  stock,  and  even 
than  politics.  Supervision  of  the  schools  includes  advising  and  coun- 
seling with  the  school  directors.  Much  is  said  of  the  ignorance  of 
these  ofiBcers,  of  the  inefficient  way  in  which  they  perform  their 
duties,  and  of  the  looseness  that  characterizes  their  ofiBcial  business. 
I  have  been  asked  time  and  again,  since  I  have  been  in  this  ofiBce, 
whether  a  man  who  could  not  read  and  write  could  hold  the  office 
of  school  director.  Recently  a  school  order  was  shown  me  to  which 
each  of  the  three  directors  had  put  his  mark.  School-yards  with  no 
fences  and  dilapidated  out-buildings,  or  none  at  all;  school  houses 
with  the  doors  off  the  hinges  and  minus  locks,  with  broken  panes 
of  glass  and  no  shades  to  keep  out  the  glare  of  the  sunlight,  and 
with  smoking  stoves ;  no  books  of  reference  nor  maps  in  the  school 
room,  not  even  a  dictionary;  district  business  transacted  by  the 
road  side,  and  records  in  an  unintelligible  shape  or  entirely  want- 
ing; poor  teachers  employed  at  low  wages — ^these  are  some  of  the 
thmgs  that  give  rise  to  the  charges  agamst  school  directors.  But, 
while  much  of  this  is  inexcusable,  it  is  not  so  strange  as  it  appears 
at  first  sight.  The  directors  are  paid  nothing  for  their  services; 
they  take  the  office  reluctantly  and  retire  from  it  with  pleasure; 
they  are  ignorant  of  the  duties  of  the  directorship,  have  little  interest 
in  education,  and  have  business  of  their  own  that  demands  all  their 
thoughts  and  all  their  time.  Under  these  circumstances  it  is  very  evi- 
dent that  such  men  cannot  be  expected  to  be  zealous  in  the  performance 
of  their  duties,  or  to  be  active  in  suggesting  and  making  needed  improve- 
ments. Yet  in  ten  years*  experience  as  a  county  superintendent,  I  have 
almost  uniformly  found  school  directors  willing  to  receive  advice, 
and  ready  to  carry  out  suggestions  made  and  plans  proposed.  I 
give  it  as  my  judgment — based  upon  experience  as  a  county  superin- 
tendent both  when  allowed  to  visit  schools  and  when  not  —  that 
under  our  present  system  the  school  directorship  is  so  constituted 
and  given  so  much  power  that  'good  supervision  is  imperatively 
demanded  to  produce  anything  like  as  good  results  as  are  possible. 
It  is  just  as  certain  as  the  succession  of  the  seasons  that  so  long  as 
we  retain  the  district  system  of  schools  and  put  the  schools  under 
the  almost  absolute  control  of  the  board  of  directors,  even  if  the 
best  men  in  the  district  are  chosen  for  the  office,  we  shall  have 
but  meager  returns  for  the  four  million  dollars  and  more  spent  each 
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year  upon  the  country  schools ;  and  we  shall  not  give  the  bright  boys 
and  girls  that  are  growing  up  on  the  farms  half  as  good  a  chance 
for  an  education  as  the  children  in  the  cities  have,  unless  we  pro- 
vide for  thorough  supervision,  so  that  school  directors  shall  be  well 
informed  of  their  duties  and  constantly  stirred  up  to  a  faithful  dis- 
charge of  their  responsibilities.  Again,  while  it  is  true,  as  I  said 
above,  that,  since  each  country  school  stands  independent  of  the 
other  schools,  there  is  not  the  same  need  of  supervision  as  in  the 
city,  where  each  school  room  is  a  part  of  an  organized  whole  and 
must  work  in  harmony  with  the  other  parts,  there  are  reasons  which 
make  supervision  of  the  country  schools  essential,  which  do  not  exist 
with  respect  to  the  city  schools.  The  country  school  is  isolated, 
BO  that  Ihe  teacher  has  little  or  no  opportimity  to  compare  his  work 
with  that  of  other  teachers  and  no  one  to  whom  to  go  for  advice. 
The  country  school  has  usually  no  course  of  study.  And  more  than 
all,  the  country  school  teacher  must  teach  the  whole  round  of  branches 
from  the  first  reader  to  algebra  and  botany,  and*  children  of  all 
ages  from  six  years  to  twenty-one.  Compared  with  this  complex 
task  the  city  teacher's  work  is  simple.  If  he  needs  the  assistance 
of  the  constant  supervision  of  the  principal,  of  a  visit  now  and  then 
from  the  superintendent,  and  of  an  institute  every  month,  when  he 
has  but  a  single  class  of  pupils,  or  at  most  two,  all  of  the  same 
age  and  receiving  instniction  in  the  same  branches,  the  country 
teacher  has  ten  times  more  need  of  the  help  that  he  may  receive 
from  practical  supervision. 

There  would  still  be  much  need  of  school  visitation  if  there  were 
a  competent  teacher  in  every  ungraded  school.  "Even  the  best  mas- 
ters will  not  do  so  well  without  this  aid  as  with  it"  is  the  opinion  of 
the  English  Commissioners  of  Education.  "A  school,"  says  Everett, 
"is  not  a  clock,  which  you  can  wind  up  and  then  leave  it  to  go  of 
itself." 

But  the  returns  made  by  county  superintendents  of  the  certificates 
issued  and  renewed  by  them  during  the  last  year  show  that  three- 
fourths  of  the  teachers  employed  hold  second  grade  certificates.  This 
proves  conclusively  that  they  have  but  a  slender  stock  of  knowledge 
acquired  by  study.  It  is  to  be  feared,  too,  that  it  is  evidence  that 
a  great  number  of  teachers  have  no  ambition  to  improve ;  it  is  cer- 
tainly not  to  their  credit  that  so  many  are  content  to  be  examined 
year  after  year  for  second  grade  certificates.  A  knowledge  of  books 
18  not  everything ;  but  I  do  consider  it  of  great  importance  that  the 
large  majority  of  our  teachers  should  be  better  educated  than  they 
are  at  present.  And,  while  so  much  the  gi'eater  number  have  so 
little  education,  it  is  useless  to  suppose  that,  unaided  by  careful 
supervision,  they  will  be  skillful  in  imparting  knowledge  to  others. 
For  the  man  who  knows  but  the  rudiments  of  any  branch  of  study, 
is  almost  sure  to  be  an  awkward  bungler  in  teaching  others,  if  left 
to  himself.  If  such  a  teacher  is  diligent  and  ambitious,  he  will  im- 
prove with  experience  ;  but  the  timely  advice  of  a  competent  inspector 
of  schools  would  save  him  from  many  a  blunder  and  from  much 
waste  of  time. 

But  what  makes  the  necessity  of  supervision  still  greater,  and 
improvement  of  the  country  schools  almost  hopeless  without  it,  is, 
not   merely  the  fact  that  the  greater  part  of  the  teachers  have  so 
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little  education,  but  the  fact  that  they  have  had  no  training  for  their 
duties ;  and  the  further  fact,  that,  so  soon  as  they  have  acquired  a 
little  experience  as  teachers,  they  quit  teaching  and  are  succeeded 
by  a  new  corps  as  poorly  educated  and  without  special  training.  If 
the  day  of  miracles  is  past,  it  is  folly  to  expect  that  a  young  man 
or  woman,  with  but  little  knowledge,  with  no  acquaintance  whatever 
with  the  principles  and  methods  of  education,  and  no  one  to  advise 
him  except  the  average  school  director,  can  take  a  school  with  forty 
pupils,  pursuing  seven  studies,  perhaps  more,  in  twenty  or  twenty- 
five  classes,  and  teach  with  any  system,  or  with  any  great  profit  to 
the  children.  When  we  add  to  this  that  this  teacher  is  changed  for 
another,  equally  lacking  in  qualifications,  at  the  end  of  each  year,  very 
likely  at  the  end  of  each  term,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  pupils  make 
but  little  progress  from  year  to  year,  that  they  do  not  receive  any 
mental  discipline,  do  not  learn  how  to  study,  and  do  not  form  careful 
habits  of  thought. 

Such  is  the  ^lass  into  which  we  must  put  a  very  large  number 
of  our  country  school  teachers ;  and  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  there  will  not  be  any  very  rapid  influx  of  teachers  of  a  different 
class.  If  a  demand  for  better  teachers  can  be  created  and  sustained, 
the  standard  of  qualifications  will  be  raised  in  time ;  but  as  things 
are  at  present,  there  is  a  crying  necessity  for  supervision.  If  a 
man  who  has  contracted  to  build  a  house  has  in  his  employ  skillful 
workmen,  he  may  put  tlie  architect's  plans  into  their  hands,  and, 
if  he  furnish  them  the  materials,  may  expect  that  in  time  they  will 
complete  the  job.  Yet,  a  prudent  regard  for  his  own  pocket  will 
lead  him,  even  then,  to  watch  the  building  with  some  care.  But 
suppose  that  in  place  of  his  skilled  workmen  the  contractor  has  only 
half-trained  journeymen  and  apprentices,  to  whom  the  architect's 
plans  are  unintelligible,  then  there  must  be  constant  superintend- 
ence of  the  work,  or  time  and  material  will  be  wasted,  and  he  will 
not  be  able  to  deliver  the  house  when  it  is  built.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  there  is  no  other  business  of  such  magnitude,  and  involving 
such  an  immense  expenditure  and  such  important  interests  as  the 
country  schools  of  our  State,  conducted  with  so  little  regard  to  re- 
sults and  such  a  lack  of  supervision. 

Of  the  many  authorities  to  whom  I  might  refer  upon  this  subject, 
I  will  only  quote  from  a  few  who  aro  w^ell  known. 

'*The  great  want  of  our  country  schools  is  supervision.  It  is  this 
which  has  vitalized  the  schools  of  our  large  towns  and  cities,  and 
raised  them  to  their  present  high  position ;  and  it  is  this  alone 
which  can  give  character  and  efiiciency  to  the  neglected  schools  of 
the  rural  districts. 

**These  schools  sadly  need  a  competent  superintendent  to  intro- 
duce imiformity  and  system  in  their  classification  and  general  man- 
agement—to map  out  and  personally  direct  a  rational  course  of  in- 
struction— to  instruct  inexperienced  teachers  in  truer  methods  of 
teaching  and  discipline :  to  point  out  their  errors  and  successes,  and 
apply  vigorous,  searching  tests  to  the  results  of  their  efforts ;  in 
short,  to  set  up  a  higher,  standard  of  work,  and  inspire  all  con- 
cerned therein  with  a  progressive,  earnest  educational  spirit. 

**The  experiment  of  conducting  a  system  of  education  without 
vigilant,  intelligent  oversight  has  been  often  tried,  but  always  with 
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the  same  result — a  want  of  system  and  thoroughness.  Deprive  the 
graded  schools  of  the  State  of  all  superintending  care  and  direction, 
and  they  would  rapidly  decline  in  standing  and  usefulness. 

"There  is,  indeed,  but  one  opinion  among  educators  respecting 
the  vital  importance  of  a  system  of  vigilant,  thorough  supervision 
as  a  means  of  improving  our  schools.  In  all  sections  of  tne  State 
the  pressing  necessity  of  such  supervision  is  felt,  and  its  absence 
deeply  lamented." — Hon.  E,  E,  Wkite,  Ex-Supt.  of  Pub,  InstrucAion, 
Ohio, 

**  'That  is  the  best  system  of  schools  which  is  best  supervised,' 
has  become  a  maxim  among  experienced  educators  all  over  the 
world.  All  the  foremost  educational  countries  of  Europe — Prussia, 
Holland,*  Switzerland,  Sweden — have  a  close  and  careful  system  of 
supervision.  Such  a  system  is  simply  the  application  of  the  princi- 
ples that  are  observed  by  successral  business  men  in  conducting 
large  operations  of  every  kind.  Our  railroads,  mines,  mills,  manu- 
factories, aU  have  their  systems  of  supervision.  Without  some  such 
organization,  good  schools  are,  as  a  rule,  impossible.'* — Hon,  J,  P. 
Wickersham,   Supt,  of  Pvh,  InMru<;tion,  Pennsylvania, 

It  is  worth  while  to  recall  what  has  been  said  by  the  gentlemen 
who  have  been  State  Superintendents  of  Illinois.  The  unanimity  of 
their  views  on  this  subject  is  striking,  and  should  have  great 
weight: 

"  The  bill  [the  first  free  school  law,  passed  in  1855]  also  provides 
for  an  efficient  supervision  of  the  schools.  No  school  system,  how- 
ever perfect  it  may  be,  can  ever  succeed  without  this.  Well  quali- 
fied teachers  may,  indeed,  accomplish  much,  but  there  must  be  a 
general  Bupervisor.  It  is  proposed  to  give  this  supervision  to  the 
board  and  the  township  treasurer,  and  to  require  the  county  super- 
intendent to  visit  the  several  schools  of  his  county,  to  note  the 
course  and  method  of  instruction,  and  to  see  that  each  school  shall 
be  equal  to  the  grade  for  which  it  was  established,  and  that  there 
be  uniformity,  as  far  as  possible,  in  the  course  of  studies  pursued." 
— Hon.  Ninian  W,  Edwards^  Report  of  1854, 

"While  no  one  particular  cause  can  be  assigned  for  all  the  evils 
complained  of,  there  is  one  defect  in  the  present  system  more  glar- 
ing than  all  others,  and  which,  if  remedied,  would  go  far  towards 
remedyii^  all  the  others.  No  system  of  common  schools  has  ever 
succeeded  in  this  country  without  constant,  thorough  and  vigilant 
supervision;  and  just  in  proportion  as  they  have  receivea  the 
watchful  care  and  attention  of  duly  authorized  agents,  have  they 
been  successful  and  accomplished  the  high  ends  of  their  creation. 
That  supervision  has  sometimes  been  in  the  form  of  visiting  com- 
mittees, appointed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  district ;  sometimes 
town  superintendents,  elected  by  the  people  of  a  town,  or  the 
trustees  of  schools;  and  again,  by  county  superintendents,  elected 
by  the  people  or  the  school  officers  of  the  county ;  but  in  all  cases 
the  supervision  has  been  of  the  most  thorough  and  active  character. 
Whatever  form  it  has  taken  in  the  various  States  where  common 
schools  have  flourished,  it  has  always  existed  and  been  one  of  the 
primie  moving  causes  of  whatever  success  has  been  met  with." — 
Hon.  WiUiam  H,  PoiveU,  Report  of  1857'-58, 
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"From  no  other  cause  have  the  interests  of  common  schools  suf- 
fered so  deeply,  since  the  passage  of  the  first  free  school  act  tiU 
now,  as  from  the  want  of  close,  competent,  energetic  and  faithful 
supervision.  The  necessity  of  this,  if  not  self-evident,  must  appear 
from  very  slight  examination  of  the  subject.  It  is  the  great  want  of 
our  system  of  public  instruction — a  want  which  pervades  its  whole 
framework,  from  the  central  department  at  Springfield  to  the  small- 
est and  remotest  district  in  the  State." — Hon.  Newton  Bateman,  Re- 
port of  1859-60. 

"  Our  school  commissioners,  by  active  and  careful  supervision, 
have  contributed  much  to  the  general  progress  of  our  common 
school  interests,  and  have  performed  a  work  that  no  other  agency 
could  have  performed.  It  is  the  poUcy  of  the  State  to  cherish  the 
office,  and  to  extend  to  this  agency  all  possible  aid  and*  support. 
♦  *  *  The  object  contemplated  m  the  creation  of  the  office,  as 
may  be  reasonably  supposed,  was  a  diligent  and  faithful  local  super- 
vision of  our  educational  interests.  The  object  is  a  right  one,  if 
proper  provision  had  been  made  for  its  realization.  Supervision — 
personal,  thorough,  efficient  supervision — is  the  great  need  of  a  system 
such  as  ours." — Hon.  John  P.  Brooks,  Report  of  1863-64. 

"  The  analogy  of  all  occupations  which  go  forward  upon  the  large 
scale,  shows  the  absolute  need  of  system ;  and  in  order  to  system, 
of  supervision.  In  military  operations  not  only,  but  in  all  branches 
of  industry  of  whatever  kind,  efficiency  and  success  demand  intelli- 

fent  and  faithful  oversight.  The  contractor  who  undertakes  .  to 
uUd  a  railroad  sends  out  not  only  his  laborers,  but  after  them  he 
sends  inspectors  and  sub-inspectors  of  labor.  Skill  must  go,  as 
well  as  strength.  One  intelligent  and  energetic  general  overseer  to 
each  section  of  work  is  worth  to  the  contracting  company  ten  times 
the  amount  he  costs  them ;  for,  without  him — without  brain  to  direct 
brawn — ^the  outlay  for  construction  would  be  largely  lost.  So,  any 
occupation  or  calling  which  involves  the  employment  of  a  large 
number  of  persons,  must  be  sedulously  guarded  against  the  intro- 
duction of  drones  and  incompetents.  For  it  may  safely  be  said, 
among  those  who  seek  support  in  any  line  of  work  whatever,  quite 
as  many  will  be  totally  unfit  for  the  duties  involved  as  will  be  fit. 
Especially  is  this  true  in  the  fine  and  delicate  work  of  teacliing. 
Bemg  that  pursuit  which  stands  nearest,  when  young  men  and 
women  begin  to  aspire  to  some  line  of  life  other  than  manual  labor, 
and  being,  too,  the  place  into  which  interested  relatives  and  friends 
can  easiest  help  them,  it  is  no  mere  matter  of  conjecture  that 
thorough  incompetents  should  aspire  to  the  place,  but  the  fact  is 
well  known  that  hundreds  and  hundreds  are  continually  asking  to 
be  received  as  teachers — and  in  too  many  instances  are  received — 
whose  place  should  be,  for  years  yet,  among  them  that  learn  rather 
than  among  those  who  teach.  I  need  not  remark  upon  the  utter 
subversion  of  the  interest  of  the  State  in  providing  free  instruction, 
if  such  persons  are  to  be  admitted  to  dispense  it.  Our  money  and 
our  labor  will  thus  be  worse  than  thrown  away ;  we  are  propagating 
ignorance  by  system;  using  the  mighty  enginery  of  the  State  for 
making  ill-instructed,  inefficient  citizens — in  fact,  for  spoiling  citi- 
zens,  not   making  them  at   all.     Now,    in  no  way  can  this  vast. 
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hungry  horde  of  incompetents  be  headed  off  and  turned  back,  ex- 
cept by  placing  our  schools  under  the  inspection  and  administration 
of  thoroughly  competent  superintendents." — Hon.  Newton  Batenian, 
Report  of  1869-70. 

"  The  importance  and  economy  of  skillful  supervision  is  recognized 
in  every  department  of  labor  requiring  the  employment  of  subor- 
dinate workers.  It  is  recognized  by  manufacturers,  by  mercantile 
establi^ments,  by  every  financial  or  business  enterprise,  and  by 
those  having  control  of  the  schools  of  cities  and  towns;  indeed, 
everywhere,  except  alone  in  the  management  of  our  country  schools. 
A  manufacturing  establishment  that  pays  out  but  a  few  thousand 
doUars  per  annum  recognizes  the  necessity  of  having  an  eflBcient 
and  skillful  supervision,  that  the  best  and  most  economical  results 
may  be  secured;  while  a  great  State,  paying  out  many  millions  of 
dollars  for  the  support  of  her  schools,  neglects  to  provide  a  few 
competent  officers  to  superintend  even  the  expenditure  of  this  vast 
amount  of  the  people*s  money,  or  to  direct  how  the  work  purchased 
with  the  money  shall  be  performed. 

*  *  *  Ht  0  4t  «  »  * 

"The  people  pay  liberally  and  willingly  all  that  is  required  for 
the  support  of  the  schools,  but  the  results  are  not  satisfactory 
because  there  is  not  that  thorough,  competent  and  efficient  super- 
vision that  is  needed  to  carry  out  the  details  of  our  necessarily  com- 
plicated system  of  common  schools.  Whatever  doubts  or  fears  may 
exist  in  the  minds  of  the  people  as  to  the  efficacy  of  county  super- 
vision, whatever  objections  may  be  urged  against  it,  and  however 
plausible  they  may  appear,  the  practical  test  of  the  experiment  and 
of  its  necessity  is  conclusive  wherever  it  has  been  thoroughly  tried, 
and  wherever  the  work  has  been  faithfully  and  honestly  performed. 
In  no  county  where  the  system  has  been  thoroughly  tested  and 
properly  provided  for  has  it  failed  to  receive  the  decided  approba- 
tion of  the  people  and  of  the  school  officers ;  and  from  the  counties 
where  the  office  has  received  due  consideration,  and  the  officer  a 
fair  compensation,  come  most  encouraging  reports  of  the  advance- 
ment and  progress  of  all  the  schools.  Better  teachers,  better 
school  houses,  and  greater  school  privileges  are  the  results  of  a 
good  and  efficient  system  of  county  supervision." — Hon.  S.  M.  Ktter, 
RejHyrt  of  1875-76. 

I  ask  attention,  also,  to  the  following,  from  the  address  of  the 
President  of  the  Illinois  State  Teachers*  Association  in  1875,  Mr. 
W.  B.  Powell,  Sup*t  of  Schools  in  Aurora: 

**The  manufacturer  of  railroad  cars,  wagons,  or  cigar  boxes,  does 
not  provide  an  elegant  establishment,  furnish  the  most  modem  appli- 
ances and  abundant  material  with  which  to  work,  and  then  employ 
unskilled  hands  that  are  liable  to  change  frequently,  and  allow 
these  hands  to  make  such  cars,  wagons  or  cigar  boxes  as  each  sees 
fit,  and  in  the  manner  he  chooses,  and  within  the  time  best  suited 
to  his  convenience.  Yet  this  is  exactly  what  is  done  in  our  schools 
when  young  and  unskilled  teachers  are  employed  with  no  superin- 
tendent to  direct  their  work,  with  this  difference,  that  in  the  one 
case  w^ood  and  iron  are  to  be  wrought  upon,  and  the  products  are 
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to  be  cars,  wagons  or  cigar  boxes,  while  in  the  other  case,  minds, 
and  hearts  and  feelings  are  to  be  wrought  upon,  and  the  products 
are  to  be  men  and  women. 

"One  of  the  most  successful  manufacturing  establishments  in 
Northern  Dlinois  employs  less  than  a  hundred  hands,  and  pays  out 
less  than  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  annually  for  running  expetises ; 
yet,  besides  the  necessary  book-keeper  and  supply  agent,  it  has  a 
general  superintendent,  two  or  three  department  foremen,*  and  a 
skilled  man  called  a  'gang  boss*  directing  each  fifteen  workmen. 

"In  the  car  department  of  the  railroad  shops  in  the  city  of 
Aurora  there  are  employed  two  hundred  and  nineteen  men.  To 
superintend  these  men  and  give  direction  to  their  work,  there  are  a 
general  superintendent,  a  general  foreman,  eleven  sub-foremen,  one 
time-keeper  and  one  draughtsman. 

"This  gives  to  each  sixteen  men,  on  the  average,  one  whose  only 
business  is  to  plan  and  supervise.  This  is  done  in  shops  that  are 
models  of  excellence,  and  are  supplied  with  an  abundance  of  the 
most  approved  modem  machinery. 

"In  one  of  the  counties,  which  is  considerably  above  the  average 
county  of  the  State,  the  interests  of  eight  thousand  children  of 
school  age,  not  including  those  of  the  cities,  the  custody  of  a  quar- 
ter of  a  million  dollars'  worth  .of  school  property,  and  the  yearly 
expenditure  of  nearly  a  hundred  thousand  dollars,  if  the  cost  of  text 
books  be  considered,  are  entrusted  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  teachers, 
many  of  whom  are  young  and  inexperienced,  and  others  transient 
and  irresponsible,  without  a  single  person  whose  duty  it  is  to  tell 
them  what  to  do,  or  when  or  how  to  do  it. 

"  I  have  visited  many  other  manufacturing  establishments,  and 
find  that  what  has  been  said  respecting  the  two  establishments 
named  is  a  fair  presentation  of  them  all.  I  have  examined  the 
school  statistics  of  other  counties,  and  have  found  that  the  condi- 
tions described  in  the  county  alluded  to  are  better  than  those  of 
the  average. 

"I  have  conversed  with  the  employes  of  these  industrial  estab- 
lishments, and  find  them  to  be  intelligent  men.  They  ascribe,  with 
a  unanimous  voice,  the  value  of  their  work  to  the  close  and  defi- 
nite directions  given  them  by  efficient  and  responsible  superintend- 
ents or  *gang  bosses.' 

"I  have  talked  with  teachers  of  country  schools,  and  teachers  of 
town  schools  that  are  without  superintendents,  and  they,  with  equal 
unanimity,  ascribe  the  difficulties  and  unsatisfactory  results  of  their 
work  to  the  want  of  any  one  having  authority  to  assign  work  and 
give  definite  directions  for  its  accomplishment.  One  example  will 
serve  as  a  representative  of:  a  score  that  have  come  under  my  own 
observation,  and  of  thousands  in  the  State.  The  teacher,  a  young 
lady  of  inferior  education  and  without  experience,  offered  as  an 
excuse  for  the  unsatisfactory  results  of  her  school,  the  large  number 
of  classes  she  was  obliged  to  hear.  Although  the  school  was  small, 
but  fifteen  pupils,  she  had  eight  geography  classes  using  books  by 
five  different  authors ;  seven  arithmetic  classes  in  books  by  four 
different  authors;  two  fifth  reader  classes  in  books  by  as  many 
authors;  one  fourth  reader  class;  two  third  reader  classes  in  books 
by  an  equal  number  of  authors ;  four  primer  classes,  and  two  speU- 
ing  elasaeB—^/ift^en  pupils  and  twenty-six  classes.     *    *    *    * 
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**  Surely  no  machine  shop,  doing  a  miscellaneous  work  in  repairs 
and  'odd  jobs,'  demands  n^ore,  or  closer,  or  more  intelligent  super- 
vision than  a  school,  or  a  system  of  schools,  employing  an  equal 
number  of  teachers ;  and  the  same  financial  policy  that  places  one 
or  more  superintendents  over  the  one,  demands  an  equal  or  greater 
amount  of  supervision  over  the  other." 

Such,  then,  is  the  necessity  for  supervision  in  the  country 
schools.  How  can  the  necessity  be  met?  First  of  all,  the  office  of 
county  superintendent  should  be  freed  from  the  provisions  of  the 
law  that  now  trammel  it.  * 

It  is  idle  to  talk  about  superintendence  when  the  superintendent 
cannot  visit  the  teachers  whom  he  is  to  superintend.  It  must  not 
be  left  to  coimty  boards  to  say  whether  or  not  there  shall  be  any 
school  visitation.  The  county  superintendent  must  rather  be  required 
to  spend  all  the  time  that  he  can  spare  from  other  official  duties  in 
visitmg  schools  during  the  months  when  they  are  in  session.  This  is 
the  first  step  to  take  in  order  to  recover  lost  ground.  I  am  well  aware 
that  the  careful  supervision  which  I  have  advocated  cannot  be 
accomplished  in  the  greater  part  of  the  counties  of  the  State  by 
the  county  superintendent  alone.  In  any  county  in  which  there  are 
over  one  huncured  schools  (there  are  fifty- two  such  in  the  State),  it 
is  hardly  possible  for  one  man  to  visit  the  schools  more  than  twice 
a  year,  spending  three  hours  in  each  school  at  each  visit;  and  in 
counties  which  have  over  two  hundred  schools  (there  are  eleven 
such  in  the  State),  even  one  visit  a  year  to  each  school  becomes 
impracticable  for  one  man.  Still  it  seems  to  me  best,  for  many 
reasons,  to  retain  county  supervision  rather  than  to  establish  some 
new  district  for  the  organization  of  this  work.  The  chief  of  these 
reasons  are  that  the  coimty  is  a  well  established  political  division 
of  the  State;  that  the  county  seat  is  a  place  mucn  frequented  by 
the  people  of  the  county,  being  usually  easily  accessible,  where  they 
can  readily  consult  the  superintendent  at  his  office ;  and  that  it  is 
best  that  the  person  who  examines  teachers  and  grants  them  certifi- 
cates should  also  have  charge  of  the  supervision  of  the  schools. 
Bjr  allowing  the  county  superintendent  such  assistance  as  the  mag- 
mtude  of  his  work  demands,  the  same  .%s  is  done  with  other  county 
officers,  the  office  can  be  readily  adapted  to  the  wants  of  a  county 
of  any  size.  But  the  real  difficulties  of  the  case  do  not  hinge  upon 
the  adaptability  of  the  office  to  the  demands  for  supervision.  They 
are  to  be  founa  rather  in  the  failure  of  the  people  of  this  State  to 
recognize  the  value  and  necessity  of  supervision  of  the  schools. 
One  reason  of  this  is  that  the  people  know  so  little  about  the 
schools  and  take  so  little  interest  in  tl^em.  They  pay  their  ^chool 
taxes  readily  enough,  and,  on  the  whofe,  give  them  a  very  liberal 
support.  If  they  will  give  the  subject  a  little  attention »  compare 
the  city  schools  under  supervision  with  the  country  schools  without 
it,  note  how  much  supervision  is  needed  and  how  much  it  can 
accomplish,  they  will  support  it  heartily.  Another  reason  has  been 
well  stated  by  Mr.  E.  L.  Wells,  for  twelve  years  superintendent  of 
Ogle  county,  in  an  address  before  a  National  Teachers'  Convention : 
**  The  county  superintendent  will  have  other  opponents,  men  who  do 
not  appreciate  ms  work.  They  will  not  be  among  the  best  friends 
of  puofic  schools,  but  rather  among  those  who  do  not  ^e^  Vs\  ^dcoL^-a*- 
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tional  work  any  advance  since  they  were  boys — who  see  the  county 
paying  a  man  five  dollars  [four  dollars  now]  per  day  for  riding 
about  and  doing  nothing.  They  can  see  in  the  offices  of  the 
circuit  clerk  and  recorder,  the  treasurer,  the  judge  and  the  county 
clerk,  piles  of  books  that  have  been  accumulating  for  many  years, 
and  they  believe  these  officers  are  doing  something.  The  sheriff 
arrests  a  horse-thief  and  performs  his  otiier  duties,  and  everybody 
thinks  he  is  worthy  of  bis  liire.  Their  sernces  are  appreciated,  and 
no  one  says  abolisn  their  offices.  But  the  superintenaent*s  work  is 
more  upon  mind  than  upon  matter;  it  is  spread  over  the  county, 
and  not  piled  upon  shelves  in  an  office ;  it  is  to  prevent  crime,  and 
litigation,  and  expenditure  of  the  county  money  for  the  e^il8  of 
ignorance;  and  opponents,  *  having  eyes  that  will  not  see,'  are  bUnd 
to  the  sure  evidence  in  the  value  of  school  work,  which,  in  great 
part,  is  owing  to  thorough  and  honest  supervision." 

The  same  gentleman,  in  a  special  report  made  to  Dr.  Bateman, 
in  1870,  shows  how  much,  m  the  way  of  supervision,  can  be 
accomplished  in  a  county  with  one  hundred  and  seventy-one  schools 
by  an  energetic  and  diligent  superintendent : 

"  This  work  occupies  the  large  part  of  the  superintendent's 
time.  It  is-  a  work,  the  benefits  of  which  can  be  seen 
only  in  part,  except  by  the  superintendent.  The  people  of  the 
district,  township  and  county,  may  feel  that  the  schools,  as  a  whole, 
are  gradually  becoming  of  a  better  grade — that  each  year  their 
teachers  have  been  enabled  to  do  better  and  more  thorough  work ; 
yet  they  cannot  know  just  how  it  is  done,  as  can  the  faithful 
superintendent.  He  is  acquainted  with  all  the  teachers,  he  meets 
them  at  examinations,  at  institutes,  at  their  schools  and  at  their 
homes,  and  from  month  to  month,  and  from  year  to  year,  he  sees, 
as  no  one  else  can  see,  their  growiih  in  intelligence  and  good  works. 
He  visits  their  schools  to  assist  them  to  do  better  work.  They 
welcome  him,  and  know  that  when  he  criticises  it  is  for  their  good. 
The  particulars  of  visitation  cannot  well  be  told.  The  same  method 
is  not  pursued  in  any  two  schools.  His  work  is  adapted  to  the 
wants  of  the  school — in  any  way  that  can  help  to  make  the  school 
a  better  one  in  discipline,  in  methods  ot  teaching  and  of  study,  the 
teacher  more  faithful  and  competent,  and  the  scholars  better 
thinkers  and  workers.  It  is  not  for  the  superintendent  to  have  a 
pleasant  ride,  partake  of  a  good  dinner,  have  a  good  visit  with 
some  kind  acquaintance,  stay  a  short  time  in  the  school-room,  and 
at  the  close  of  the  visit  to  make  a  set  speech;  but  it  is  to  drive, 
in  rain  and  snow,  heat  and  cold,  through  mud  and  drifts,  as  well 
as  in  fair  weather  and  over  good  roads  —  to  go  without  a  dinner 
whenever  it  is  necessary  to  do  so  in  order  to  reach  another  school 
at  an  early  hour,  and  to  make,  in  every  way  possible,  his  visit  to 
the  school  a  useful  one.  The  constant  change  of  teachers  makes 
these  visitations  the  more  of  a  necessity.  The  teacher  may  have 
sufficient  scholarship  to  enable  him  to  procure  a  certificate,  but  he 
may  have  been  twice  as  long  in  obtaining  this  knowledge  of  books 
as  he  ought,  and  his  pupils  ought  not  to  be  obliged  to  do  as  he  has 
done.  He  may  be  teaching  begimiers  in  reading  by  the  old  ABC 
method,  and  may  know  nothing  about  the  word  and  other  methods 
that   are   much   better.      He  may  have  his  pupils  reading,  at  each 
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recitation,  two  or  three  or  four  lessons  of  dead  words  without  a  live 
thought.  He  may  need  assistance  in  the  use  of  blackboards,  maps 
and  globes,  in  arithmetical  analysis  and  explanations,  in  making 
the  grammar  and  other  branches  interesting  as  well  as  beneficial 
studies.  He  may  not  know  how  to  assign  work  and  make  good 
workers  of  his  pupils ;  he  may  not  know  how  to  conduct  recitations 
well;  he  may  need  advice  in  reference  to  the  disciplining  of  his 
school,  and  in  many  other  ways  he  may  need  the  aid  of  the  super- 
intendent to  help  him  the  better  to  discharge  his  duties.  Many 
have  been  the  expressions  of  thankfulness  from  the  teachers  of  this 
county  for  assistance  thus  rendered  them  upon  visitation  of  their 
schools.  They  are  desirous  of  knowing  how  to  do  better  work,  and 
ask  many  questions  about  such  matters  as  the  superintendent  fails 
to  notice  in  his  limited  visits.  Directors  and  other  citizens  of  the 
districts  are  urged  to  visit  the  schools  with  the  superintendent,  and 
there,  and  outside  of  the  school,  the  school  officers  are  advised  in 
relation  to  their  duties  in  supplying  whatever  may  be  necessary  for 
the  comfort,  convenience  and  instruction  of  the  pupils,  and  in  rela- 
tion to  textbooks,  school  records,  reports,  etc.  In  this  county  we 
have  two  hundred  teachers  .at  work  at  one  time.  Every  school  in 
the  county  is  visited  once  each  year,  and  as  many  as  possible  — 
nearly  one-half — are  visited  the  second  time. 

**Some  of  these  schools,  in  the  comers  of  the  counties,  are  twenty- 
five  miles  from  the  office  of  the  superintendent,  which  is  at  the 
center  of  the  county,  and,  annually,  thousands  of  miles*  of  travel 
are  required  to  visit  the  schools  of  these  two  hundred  teachers. 
Much  of  the  driving  is  done  early  and  late,  in  order  to  spend  as 
nearly  as  possible  a  full  half-day  in  each  schoolroom.  The  people 
are  very  hospitable  to  the  superintendent,  and  extend  to  him  many 
invitations  to  visit  their  homes,  which  he  gladly  accepts  and  appre- 
ciates ;  yet  each  year  it  costs  him  about  $800  for  traveling  expenses. 
The  earnest  and  faithful  superintendent  is  worthy  of  his  hire,  and 
his  office  ought  certainly  to  rank  with  the  other  county  offices.  It 
is  as  useful,  and,  to  fill  it  well,  it  takes  as  much  talent,  as  much 
energy,  as  much   firmness,  more   expense,  and    surely  it  is  not  so 

Eleasant  to  be  away  from  one's  home  the  most  of  the  time,  as  to 
ave  work  in  an  office  at  home,  always  warmed  and  furnished,  and 
at  no  expense  to   its  occupant.'* 

It  may  be  remarked,  in  passing,  that  such  careful  supervision 
for  eleven  consecutive  years  oy  one  man,  who  was  wisely  peimitted 
to  devote  his  whole  time  to  the  supervision  of  the  schools,  bore 
its  natural  fruit.  Nine  counties  of  the  State  sent  work  from  ungraded 
schools  to  the  International  Exhibition  in  Philadelphia  in  1876. 
Competent  authority  pronounced  that  from  Ogle  county  the  best. 
The  result  was  not  surprising  to  those  who  knew  of  the  long-c(m- 
tinued  and  excellent  supervision  of  the  schools  of  that  county.  Other 
evidence  of  the  same  kind  is  not  wanting. 

For  the  last  three  years  the  Illinois  State  Fair  has  oflfered  premiums 
for  the  best  work  of  different  kinds  from  country  schools.  I  have 
just  looked  up  the  records  of  the  entries,  and  of  the  awards  of 
premiums.  I  find  that  eighteen  counties  have  entered  work — ten  in 
which  there  was  school  visitation,  seven  in  which  there  was  no  visi- 
tation, and  one  in  which  there  was  limited  visitation.    TvieuVj-mw^ 
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premiums  were  awarded,  of  which  twenty-six  were  taken  by  schools 
m  which  visitation  of  schools  was  allowed,  two  went  to  a  school  in 
the  county  in  which  there  was  limited  visitation,  and  one  to  a. 
school  of  a  county  in  which  there  was  no  visitation.  These  facrts 
are  noteworthy,  to  say  the  least. 

QUALIFICATIONS  OF  THE   COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENT. 

There  is  still  another  reason  why  people  have  sometimes  failed 
to  appreciate  the  county  superintendency,  and  to  value  school  visi- 
tation, and  that  is,  that  the  ri^ht  kind  of  men  have  not  always 
been  put  into  the  ofl&ce.  Sometimes  the  people  have  been  careless 
in  the  choice  of  a  man;  but  more  frequently  the  office  has  been  so 
nearly  starved  out  that  competent  men  would  not  take  it,  and  it 
has  been  bestowed  upon  some  one  with  another  profession,  who 
would  give  to  the  duties  of  the  oflBice  only  such  time  as  he  could 
take  without  interfering  with  his  regular  business. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  a  man  who  is  to  examine  teachers 
and  inspect  schools  should  himself  be  a  good  scholar,  and  an  expe- 
rienced and  successful  teacher.  Said  the  author  of  the  system  of 
school  inspection  in  force*  in  Holland — a  system  admitted  to  be 
more  complete  than  that  found  in  any  other  country:  "Take  care 
how  you  choose  your  inspectors;  they  are  men  whom  you  ought  to 
look  for  lantern  in  hand.  When  the  ofl&ce  of  county  superintendent 
was  provided  for  in  the  State  constitution,  the  necessity  of  this  was 
clearly  recognized,  and  it  was  evidently  intended  that  no  niistake 
should  be  made  upon  so  important  a  point;  for  the  constitution 
says  that  the  qualifications  of  the  county  superintendent  shall  be 
fixed  by  law.  But  when  the  School  law  was  revised  in  1872,  after 
the  adoption  of  the  present  constitution,  this  mandate  was  disre- 
garded, and'it  has  been  disregarded  ever  since. 

This  question  (as,  indeed,  almost  all  others  concerning  the  wel- 
fare of  the  public  schools  have  been)  has  been  fully  and  ably  dis- 
cussed by  Dr.  Bateman.  I  cannot  present  the  argument  better  than 
by  quoting  from  his  Eeport  of  1871-2: 

"And  I  am  convinced  of  another  thing,  that,  sooner  or  later,  and 
the  sooner  the  better,  there  must  and  will  be  some  effectual  means 
provided  to  secure  competent  and  qualified  county  school  inspectors. 
Around  the  fact  that  in  some  counties  the  ofl&ce  is  held  by  persons 
notoriously  unfit  for  the  position  and  incapable  of  performing  its 
duties,  cluster  nearly  all  of  those  objections  to  the  ofl&ce  which  nave 
in  them  a  color  of  reason  and  force.  While  it  is  true  that  the 
remedy  is  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  who  are  free  to  elect  whom 
they  will,  it  is  nevertheless  the  fact  that  unsuitable  persons  continue 
to  be  chosen  with  scarcely  diminished  frequency.  It  is  believed  that 
this  great  evil  can  be  reached,  and  that  it  oiight  to  be,  as  speedily 
as  possible.  The  interests  involved  are  too  weighty,  the  results  too 
far-reaching,  to  be  needlessly  sacrificed.  No  one  respects  the  rights 
of  the  people  in  the  selection  of  their  public  servants  more  than  I 
do,  but  when  years  of  trial  demonstrate  that  the  vital  matter  of 
school  supervision  is  not  safe  under  the  policy  of  unrestricted  choice— 
that  yesLV  after  year  the  welfare  of  the  schocds  is  sacrificed  to  parti- 
sanship, sectarianism,  local  dissensions  or  indiflference — ^there  should 
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be  some  limitations.  It  is  a  solecism  in  our  school  system,  that 
while  no  teacher  can  be  employed,  or  paid,  in  any  school  district 
in  the  State,  under  any  circumstances  whatever,  without  due  exam- 
ination and  licensure,  no  conditions  or  qualification  of  any  kind  or 
degree  are  required  of  the  man  who  conducts  the  examination,  and 
issues*  or  refuses  to  issue,  the  license.  He  may  be  the  first  gentle- 
man and  scholar  in  his  county,  preeminently  worthy  in  character 
and  attainments ;  or  deplorably  laddng  in  intelligence,  scholarship, 
morality  and  refinement — it  is  all.  the  same  in  the  eye  of  the  law, 
under  the  present  arrangement.  It  is  submitted  that  this  is  neither 
reasonable  nor  safe — ^the  wise  purpose  of  the  law  in  requiring  proof 
of  the  fitness  and  competency  of  teachers,  is  obviously  liable  to  be 
negatived  and  nullified  in  any  county  at  any  time.  Some  evidence 
of  competency  and  fitness,  some  tangible  proof  of  reasonable  quali- 
fications for  the  office,  and  of  capacity  to  discharge  its  duties, 
should  be  made  a  condition  of  eligibility  to  the  office  of  county 
superintendent  of  schools. 

"We  have  reached  something  like  a  crisis  in  the  history  of  our 
free  school  system,  and  especially  in  this  important  arm  of  it. 
Every  friend  of  education  sees  and  feels  it.  We  must  advance  or 
recede.  County  supervision  is  especially  assailed,  as  unnecessary — 
useless.  We  know  that  this  opposition  can  have  but  two  chief 
sources:  an  unintelligent  view  of  the  nature  and  necessity  of  such 
sujiervision,  and  the  poor  quality  of  the  service  rendered,  in  some 
of  the  counties.  The  first  is  beyond  our  reach,  the  second  is  noT;. 
We  cannot,  at  will,  make  men  see  this  matter  as  it  really  is;  but 
we  can  give  some  guarantees  that  the  work  shall  be  well  done. 
Shall  we,  then,  let  the  county  superintendency  go  by  the  board,  or 
be  divested  of  its  essential  attributes  and  rendered  worthless  as  an 
educational  force ;  or,  shall  we  stand  firmly  by  it,  and  disarm  future 
opposition  of  its  chief  weapons,  by  guarding  the  door  against  the 
entrance  of  incompetency  or  unworthiness ?  That  is  the  question; 
and  the  time  is  coming,  if  it  be  not  already  at  the  door,  when  we 
must  do  one  or  the  other. 

FOR  THE.  PUBLIC   INTEREST. 

"To  provide  by  law  that  county  school  inspectors  shall  possess 
certain  designated  qualifications  for  the  office,  is  reasonable.  It 
merely  declares  that  an  officer,  charged  with  duties  wholly  unlike 
any  that  devolve  upon  citizens  generally ;  duties  that  are  unique, 
exceptional,  peculiar,  and  semi-professional  from  their  very  nature — 
should  have  a  corresponding  preparation  therefor.  Such  a  law 
would  be  in  the  interest  of  the  whole  people  of  the  State.  Its  aim 
would  be  to  call  the  very  best  available  man  to  the  head  of  the 
common  school  work  in  every  county. 

WARRANTED   BY  ANAIjOOY  AND   PRECEDENT. 

**Nor  would  such  a  requirement  be  without  the  ample  support  of 
precedent  and  analogy.  A  surgeon  in  the  army  or  navy  must  hold 
the  diploma  of  a  legally  authorized  medical  school,  while  no  vouchers 
of  fitness  are  required  of  common  soldiers  and  sailors.  Because  the 
duties  of  the  former  cannot  be  performed  without  speci^X  ^xe^^x^.- 
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tion,  while  those  of  the  latter  are  such  as  any  intelligent,  able- 
bodied  citizen  can  perform.  Attorneys,  clergymen  and  other  profes- 
sionals, must  be  duly  licensed.  There  are  qualifications  of  office,  of 
citizenship,  and  of  suflFrage,  already  prescribed  by  State  and  Federal 
constitutions  and  laws.  The  people  should  not  be  restricted  in  their 
selection  of  a  public  servant,  it  is  said.  But  they  are  restricted. 
They  cannot  elect  a  foreign-bom  person  to  the  Presidency  of  the 
United  States,  though  he  were  the  embodiment  of  all  the  wisdom 
and  of  all  the  virtues.  In  the  choice  of  Governor  of  this  State,  the 
people  are  restricted-;  first,  by  the  arbitrary  line  of  gender,  whereby 
one-half  of  the  whole  population  is  ignored  at  the  outset ;  then,  by 
the  prescribed  rule  as  to  age;  then,  by  the  item  of  citizenship; 
then,  of  residence,  etc.  Some,  or  all,  of  these  qualifications  are  re- 
quired of  every  civil  officer,  limiting  and  restricting  the  people's 
right  of  choice.  And,  compared  with  the  qualifications  proposed 
to  be  imposed,  these  existing  restrictions  are  rigid  and  arbitrary. 
It  is  quite  possible  for  a  foreign-bom  citizen  to  make  a  good  Presi- 
dent, for  a  woman  to  make  a  good  Governor,  for  a  man  to  make  a 
good  Lieutenant-Governor  who  happens  not  to  have  been  five  years 
m  the  State,  and  for  another  to  be  a  good  Senator  who  is  under 
twenty-five  years  of  age — but  it  is  not  possible  for  an  ignorant,  illit- 
erate and  inexperienced  person  to  make  a  good  county  superintendent 
of  schools. 

**Then  there  is  the  right  of  suflFrage,  a  right  paramount,  in  theory 
at  least,  to  all  other  civil  rights  in  this  country.  Quahfications  are 
demanded  as  a  condition  of  the  exercise  of  that  great  right,  and 
always  have  been.  It  is  restricted  by  age,  sex,  residence,  citizen- 
ship, property,  and  in  other  ways.  The  people  cannot  elect  whom 
they  please  to  office,  nor  can  all  vote  who  desire  to.  They  must 
please  to  elect  whom  the  constitution  and  laws  declare  to  be  eU- 
gible.  The  analogy  is  also  sustained  by  the  provisions  of  existing 
school  laws,  as  already  stated,  and   by  the  long-settled  policy  and 

Practice  of  other  States  and  countries.  Qualifications  for  this  office 
ave  been  required  for  many  years  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
with  excellent  results,  and  the  Superintendent  of  that  State  mforms 
me  that  if  the  conditions  were  again  to  be  fixed,  they  would  be 
made  much  stricter.  Other  States  have  similar  laws,  and  yet  others 
propose  to  have.  The  stringent  requirements  for  the  county  inspect- 
orsnip  in  the  Province  of  Ontario  have  been  quoted.  How  it  is  in 
Holland,  Germany  and  other  European  countries  is  familiar  to  every 
reader  of  current  educational  history.  Here  only,  of  all  the  enlight- 
ened and  cultivated  nations  of  the  world,  is  it  possible  for  the  Gov- 
ernor of  a  State  to  be  obliged  to  commission  as  a  superintendent  of 
schools,  a  man  unable  to  read  or  write,  correctly,  a  sentence  in  his 
vernacular  tongue. 

WARRANTED   BY   THE   CONSTITUTION. 

"Again,  it  is  believed  that  such  a  requirement  would  be  constitu- 
tional. Indeed,  it  seems  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  it  is  enjoined 
by  the  organic  law.  Particular  attention  is  invited  to  this  point. 
IJote  the  language:  'There  may  be  a  county  superintendent  of 
schools  in  each  county,  whose  qualifications  shall  be  prescribed  by 
law/    That  is,  while  this   officer  continues   to   hold  a  place   in  the 
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lool  system,  the  legislature  shall  prescribe  his  qiuUiftcatiom,  in 
ier  to  render  the  office  more  useful  and  efficient.  What  else  can 
3  language  quoted  mean,  and  what  else  can  be  its  object? 
*Does  not  the  organic  law  seem  to  enjoin  appropriate  legislation 
this  very  subject?  Is  it  not  enjoined  also  by  the  nineteenth 
stion  of  the  schedule,  which  declares  that:  *The  General  Assem- 
r  shall  pass  all  laws  necessary  to  carry  into  eflFect  all  the  pro- 
dons  of  this  constitution*  ?  The  terms  employed  are  remarkable : 
is  affirmed  of  no  other  officer,  in  the  constitution,  that,  in  addi- 
n  to  other  matters,  his  special  fitness  for  the  position,  his  quali- 
ations,  shall  be  a  subject  of  legislation. 

^Let  me  here  call  attention  to  another  point  which  seems  note- 
>rthy:  Section  8  of  Art.  X  of  the  constitution  enumerates  the 
ferent  officers  which  must  be  elected  in  every  county  of  the 
ate.  In  this  enumeration  no  mention  is  made  of  county  superin- 
idents  of  schools — they  are  not  included  or  in  any  manner  referred 
Section  10  of  the  same  article  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  county 
ord  to  fix  the  compensation  of  all  county  officers.  Section  5  of 
t.  VIII  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  General  Assembly  to  fix  the 
tnpensation  of  county  superintendents  of  schools.  Here  is  a  cpn- 
;t,  apparently.  Assuming  that  superintendents  of  schools  are 
anty  officers,  their  compensation  must  be  fixed  by  the  county 
ard,  for  that  board  is  to  *fix  the  compensation  of  aU  county  offi- 
rs.'  Section  6  of  Art.  VIII  declares,  on  the  contrary,  that  the 
^lature  shall  fix  the  compensation  of  these  same  officers.  How 
a  both  of  these  requirements  consist  together?  How  shall  the 
[iflict  be  reconciled?  It  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  the  compensa- 
n  is  to  be  fixed  by  the  legislature  directly,  and  by  the  county 
ard,  too.  It  is  to  be  done  by  one  of  them  only — which  one  ?  By 
3  legislature,  it  seems  to  me.  Notice  again  section  5  of  Art.  VIII : 
liere  may  be  a  county  superintendent  of  schools  in  each  county, 
lose  qualifications,  powers,  duties,  compensation,  time  and  manner 

election  and  term  of  office  shall  be  prescribed  by  law;'  that  is, 
the  General  Assembly.  These  several  itenis:  qualifications, 
wers,  duties,  etc.,  stand  together — ^they  are  all  in  the  same  eate- 
ry.    The  power  that  is  to  determine  one  of  them  is  to  determine 

of  them.  This  is  self-evident,  and  the  only  logical  construction 
the  language.  But  can  it  be  supposed  that  county  boards  can 
3Bcribe  tne  'time  and  manner  of  election,  and  term  of  office,  of 
inty  superintendents  of  schools  ?  Certainly  not ;  and  if  not  those 
ms  of  tne  category,  then  none  of  them.  The  conclusion  seems 
esistible  that  th6  legislature  alone  is  to  prescribe  and  determine 
ch  and  every  point  named  in  the  section,  and  that  county  boards 
3  without  jurisdiction  in  the  premises. 

*In  the  light  of  this  examination,  are  we  not  warranted  in  this 
jw  of  the  whole  subject :  That  Art.  VIII  of  the  constitution  makes 
3  free  school  system,  in  all  its  parts,  a  State  interest,  in  a  pecu- 
r  sense?  That  the  Commonwealth  of  Illinois  herself  assumes 
3  resx>onsibility  and  undertakes  to  provide  for  and  operate  the 
dre  mechanism  which  she  has  devised  for  securing  the  education 
her  youth?  And,  hence,  that  superintendents  of  schools  are  not 
inty  officers  in  the  sense  that  those  are  so  who  are  mentioned  in 
jtion  8  of  Art.  X ;    but  are  to   be   regarded  as,  m  ^  %^\A^y  ^^ 
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agents  and  ministers  of  the  State  itself,  to  assist  in  carrying  oat 
the  provisions  and  requirements  of  the  system  in  the  several  coun- 
ties. It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  the  right  view  of  the  case,  and 
the  only  one  that  makes  everything  plain  and  harmonious.  It  is, 
moreover,  a  higher  conception  than  any  other  of  the  statesm&nUke 
aims  and  purposes  of  the  framers  of  the  constitution.  No  insur- 
mountable difficulties  are  seen,  or  believed  to  exist,  in  the  way  of 
carrying  into  practical  and  successful  effect  the  provisions  sugges- 
ted ;  and  it  is  beUeved  that  the  policy  of  a  qualified  county  superin- 
tendency  should  take  its  place  among  the  approved  and  established 
principles  of  our  free  school  system.' 

Dr.  Bateman's  argument  seems  conclusive  of  the  whole  subject, 
both  as  to  the  policy  of  prescribing  quaUfications  for  county  super- 
intendents, and  as  to  the  legality  of  doing  it. 

COMPENSATION   OF   COUNTY   SUPERINTENDENTS. 

I  have  already  said  something  of  the  compensation  of  the  county 
superintendents.    The  anomaly  of  the  present  law  upon   this  point 
and   the   evils   connected    thereiJV'ith,  are  very  apparent.      What    is 
needed  is  that  there  shall  be  some  rate  of  compensation  determined 
by  the  legislature,  so   that  the  incumbent  of   the   ofl&ce   may  have 
something  known  and  stable    to   depend   upon.      Furthermore,  the 
county  superintendent's  pay  should  bear  some  relation  to  the  value 
of  his  services ;  and  in  estimating  the  value  of  these,  account  should 
be  taken,  not  of  what  some   incompetent,  unfaithful  and   half-paid 
superintendent  has  done ;  account   should  rather  be   taken   of   the 
importance  of  the  oflSce  as  a  part  of  our  school  system,  of  the  mul- 
tiplicity, the  utility  and   the    difficulty  of   the  services    to    be    per- 
formed, and  of  the  high  character  and   the   superior  qualifications 
that  we  must  demand  in  a  superintendent  of  teachers  and  of  schools. 
You  may  say  that  in  some  counties  men   have   obtained   the  office 
who  are  inefficient  ignoramuses — men  before  whom  it  is  a  farce  for 
teachers  to  go,  even  for  a  second  grade  certificate.    You  may  point 
to  men  in  office  whose  only  aim  seems  to  be  to  get   the  pay  which 
the  office  brings,  and  upon  whom  its  duties  rest  very  lightly ;  you  can 
find  county  superintendents  who  are  lawyers,  bankers,  physicians  or 
ministers,  to  whom  the  office  is  a  mere  side  issue :  you  may  sustain 
all  these  and  other  charges,  and  it  will  still  remain   true    that   an 
able  and  efficient  county  superintendent  is  one  of  the   most  valua- 
ble, and  yet,  even  when  well  paid,  one   of   the  cheapest  agents   of 
our  school  system.    Any  careful  observer  will  give  credit  for  the  ad- 
mitted superiority  of  the  common  schools  in  many  of  the   counties 
of  our  State,  in  a  large  measure  to  the  faithful  labors  of   some   of 
ihose  who  have  held  the  office   of   county  superintendent   in    those 
counties.    They  have  guarded  the  entrance  to  the  school-room  jeal- 
ously, weeding  out  poor  teachers  by  rigid  examinations.    Their  in- 
telUgent  supervision   has  rescued   many  schools  from    the   helpless 
drifting,  like  a  floating  log  at  sea,  so  common  in  country  districts. 
And    the   wide-awake    institutes,  which    they  have  conducted,  have 
inspired  a  healthy  enthusiasm  and  esprit  de  corps  among  the  teach- 
ers, and  have  aroused  a  wholesome   interest   in   education    among 
the  people. 
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The  office  of  county  Buperintendent  of  schools  has  the  prestige  of 
age,  having  first  been  estabhshed  in  1829,  under  the  name  of  com- 
missioner of  school  lands,  with  power  to  sell  the  same,  the  com- 
missioner being  appointed  by  the  county  board.  To  the  duty 
of  selling  lands  was  added  that  of  distributing  school  fimds  in  1840, 
and  the  office  was  made  elective  in  1841. 

In  1845  it  was  made  the  commissioner's  duty  to  examine  teach- 
ers, and  in  1849  to  the  other  duties  was  added  that  of  the  inspec- 
tor of  schools. 

The  present  title,  however,  was  not  given  by  law  until  1865.  Only 
a  cursory  reading  of  the  present  school  law  is  needed  to  show  how 
closely  the  office  is  bound  up  with  the  school  system,  and  how  in- 
timate are  the  relations  sustained  by  this  officer  to  every  other 
school  officer.  We  cannot  spare  the  office  from  the  system;  we 
cannot  afford  to  fetter  or  degrade  it,  and  we  should  stop  trifling 
and  experimenting  with  it. 

Dr.   ^ateman  wrote    of  the  office  in  1866 :    "  I  declare  my  belief 
that   the   destruction   or   crippling   of   the   county   superintendency 
I  would  be  the  severest  blow  tnat  could  now  fall  upor^  our  common 
I  schools.    Let  these  men  be  encouraged — let  them  be  sustained — let 
j  them  be  paid — paid  a  sum  sufficient  to  enable  them   to   give   their 
'  whole  time  and  energies  to  the  common  school  work.    It  *  will  pay* 
to  do  this;   no  other  investment  of  equal   amount  will  yield   richer 
returns  or  more  enduring  blessing.    Books  will  not  do   this   work; 
circulars  will  not  do  it ;  occasional  lectures  will  not  do  it ;  teachers 
cannot  do  it;   the  people  have  no  time   for  it;   the   State   Superin- 
tendent cannot  do  it;   nothing   but  the   living  presence   and  voice, 
the  watchful  care,  devotion,  energy,  earnestness  and  inspiration  of 
ff  a  good  county  superintendent  of  schools  who  loves  the  work  and  is 
fitted  for  it  can  accomplish  it. 

"  In  dismissing  this  topic,  I  again  affirm  that  the  county  superin- 
tendency is  the  strongest  living  element  in  the  common  school 
system  of  the  State,  and  that  it  is  more  closely  identified  than  any 
other  with  the  progress  and  development  of  that  system  in  the  future ; 
and  hence  that  the  plainest  considerations  of  duty  to  a  laborious 
and  deserving  body  of  men,  as  well  as  the  claims  of  a  most  impor-. 
t  tant  public  interest,  alike  demand  such  legislation  as  shall  remove 
existing  disabilities  and  augment  the  power  of  the  superintendency." 

A  due  regard,  then,  to  a  wise  expenditure  of  the  school  money, 
an  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  interests  of  the  public  schools  of 
-,  the  State,  and  especially  of  the  country  districts,  will  prompt  such 
I  amendment  of  the  law  as  may  be  necessary  to  provide 
I  1.  That  only  men  or  women,  whose  qualifications  have  been  care- 
f  fully  ascertained,  be  made  county  superintendents  of  schools. 
f  2.  That  county  superintendents,  m  addition  to  performing  the 
duties  now  imposed  upon  them  by  law,  be  required  to  visit  and 
inspect  the  puolic  schools  of  their  respective  counties,  suitable  pro- 
vision being  made  for  the  employment  of  an  assistant  or  assistants 
J  when  needed,  in  the  larger  counties. 

)3.    That  the  pay  of  the  office  be  made  in  some  degree  commen- 
surate with  the  duties  of  the  office. 
4.    And  that  all  these  matters  be  fully  determined  by  legislative 
enactment,  as  the  constitution  seems  to  require, 
— -o 
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TEACHERS     INSTITUTES. 

Another  important  agency  for  improving  the  schools,  and  f( 
creating  among  teachers  a  healthful  interest  in  their  work  ar 
a  desire  for  improvement,  is  that  of  teachers'  institutes.  Thes 
properly  conducted  and  held  annually  in  every  county  in  the  Stat 
would  become  the  means  of  widely  disseminating  a  knowledge  < 
approved  and  successful  methods  of  teaching.  Teachers  thus  brougl 
into  contact  with  their  co-laborers  and  with  those  of  superior  attau 
ments  and  teaching  ability,  would  be  led  to  compare  their  woi 
with  that  of  others  and  discuss  the  merits  of  the  plans  suggestc 
for  their  adoption,  all  of  which  would  result  in  great  benefit  1 
them  and  to  the  schools.  ^  Without  this  influence,  large  numbe: 
destitute  of  any  special  preparation  for  teaching  would,  in  all  prol 
ability,  continue  to  teach  as  they  begin,  a,nd  as  their  teachers  befoi 
them  have  taught,  that  is,  simply  assign  so  many  paragraphs  i 
the  text  book  for  the  pupils  to  commit  to  memory,  and  then,  da 
after  day,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  term,  hear  thei 
recite,  to  see  whether  they  can  repeat  the  exact  words  of  the  text- 
**only  this  and  nothing  more."  But  the  effect  of  a  good  institui 
upon  this  class  is  to  stir  them  up  and  set  them  to  thinking,  an 
vigorously,  too,  about  the  character  and  results  of  their  labors,  ai: 
to  make  them  dissatisfied  with  their  manner  of  teaching,  thus  lesu 
ing  them  "  to  see  the  error  of  their  ways "  in  teaching,  and  helpir 
them  to  discover  and  put  in  practice  a  more  excellent  way  of  doir 
school  work. 

It  may  be  of  interest,  in  this  connection,  to  learn  what  has  bee 
done  through  this  agency  in  the  past,  before  inquiring  how  inst 
tutes  may  oe  made  more  effective  and  far-reaching  in  their  influenc 
for  good  upon  the  schools. 

I  find  by  consulting  the  biennial  school  reports  of  this  Stat) 
from  1868  to  1878  inclusive — a  period  of  eleven  years — that  tl 
average  number  of  counties  in  which  institutes  have  been  held  i 
for  each  of  these  years,  less  than  seventy-five ;  institutes  haviii 
been  held  in  forty-five  counties  in  1868,  and  ninety-seven  in  187' 
The  average  length  of  time  each  institute  was  in  session  in  18( 
was  2.8  days,  and  in  1877,  5.4  days — ^the  average  being  for  ihei 
eleven  years  4.4  days. 

In  1869  the  number  of  teachers  employed  in  the  public  schools  ( 
the  State  was  19,444,  and  the  number  enrolled  in  the  institutes  thj 
year  was  4,651,  less  than  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  number  < 
teachers ;  but  in  1877  there  were  employed  21,993  teachers  in  the  publ 
schools,  and  the  number  of  members  enrolled  in  the  institutes  was  8,011 

For  these  eleven  years  the  average  number  of  institutes  held  i 
the  State  was  216,  with  an  average  attendance  of  6,756  members- 
being  an  average  of  thirty-one  for  each  institute,  or  less  than  on< 
third  of  the  average  number  of  teachers  employed  each  of  thes 
years  in  the  public  schools. 

The  report  for  the  past  year,  ending  July  1,  1880,  shows  tw 
hundred  and  twenty-five  teachers'  institutes  held  by  county  supe] 
intendents,  and  one  hundred  and  forty-seven  by  other  persons,  c 
three  hundred  and  seventy-two  in  all,  and  that  they  were  in  sessio 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-five  days,  an  average  of  fiv 
days  each,  with  a  total  enrollment  of  eight  thousand  four  hundre 
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and  twenty-four,  being  thirty-eight  per  cent,  of  the  number  teach- 
ing in  the  schools  the  same  year,  or  an  average  enrollment  of 
twenty-two  for  each  institute.  These  figures  and  those  of  the  pre- 
ceding eleven  years  (I  omit  those  for  the  fractional  year  ending 
July  1,  1879),  show  that  between  twenty-four  and  thirty-eight  per 
cent,  only  of  the  teachers  employed  in  the  public  schools  of  the 
State  attended  any  of  the  institutes  held  eacn  year  in  about  three- 
fourths  of  the  counties  of  the  State. 

In  most  of  the  counties  in  which  well-conducted  institutes  have 
been  held,  i.  6.,  institutes  for  which  intelligent  preparation  had  been 
made,  and  good  instructors  ^secured,  a  large  portion  of  the  teachers 
have  been  present,  and  the  influence  of  the  institutes  upon  those 
present  has  been  most  excellent,  the  teachers  themselves  being  the 
judges.  In  other  counties  in  which  such  preparation  had  not  been 
made  beforehand,  the  results  were  not  so  satisfactory.  As  a  whole, 
however,  the  institute  work  of  the  State  has  been  creditable.  These 
meetings  have  done  much  to  awaken  an  interest  on  the  part  of 
teachers  in  their  work,  and  to  quicken  in  them  a  desire  to  qualify 
themselves  to  do  better  work,  and  they  have  also  done  much,  in 
the  localities  in  which  they  have  been  held,  to  awaken  in  the  minds 
of  the  people  a  new  interest,  that  has  led  to  a  juster  appreciation, 
on  their  part,  of  the  character  of  the  teacher's  labors. 

While  more  satisfactory  results,  in  many  counties,  ought  to  have 
been  obtained,  and  might  have  been,  with  wiser  and  more  judicious 
supervision,  the  voluntary  attendance  and  earnest  work  of  so  many 
teachers,  during  a  considerable  portion  of  their  vacation,  are  very 
encouraging  indications — showing,  as  they  do,  that  a  goodly  number 
of  teachers  are  willing  to  make  sacrifices  of  both  time  and  money, 
if  thereby  they  can  better  fit  themselves  for  the  proper  discharge  of 
their  duties. 

But  when  it  is  remembered  that  Kansas  with  one  State  normal 
school  has  enrolled  in  the  county  normal  institutes  for  four  weeks, 
sixty  per   cent,   of  the   teachers  employed  in   the   public   schools ; 

.-  Pennsylvania,  with  ten  State  normal  schools,  has  enrolled  in  insti- 
tutes continuing  one  week  each,  sixty  per  cent. ;  Indiana,  with  one 
State  normal  school,  over  ninety  per  cent. ;  and  New  York,  with 
eight  prosperous  normal  schools,  between  sixty-five  and  eighty  per 
cent,  each  year,  the  results  in  our  State  are  anything  but  flattering. 
From  special  reports  received,  I  learn  that  the  expenses  of  these 
institutes,    amounting  to  more  than   $10,000  in   a  smgle  year,  are 

.    borne   by  the   members  in   attendance,    excepting  the   small  sums 

I    appropriated,  in  a  few  instances,   by  county  boards,  amounting  in 

i    aU,  the  past  year,  to  $678. 

The  number  of  institutes,  and  the  number  of  members  attending 
them  the  past  year,  indicate,  so  far  as  mere  figures  can,  a  small 
increase  in  the  amount  of  institute  work,  over  that  reported  in 
former  years. 

Prom  what  I  have  seen  and  learned  of  institutes  I  am  convinced 
that  their  eflSciency  and  influence  for  good  upon  the  people  and 
upon  the  teachers,  and  through  them  upon  tne  schools,  depend 
very  largely  upon  the  intelligence  shown  by  the  county  superin- 
tendent in  planning  the  work  and  in  adapting  it  to  the  needs  of 
the  teachers ;  the  best   arranged,  best  conducted  and  ixio^\.  \«kX%<^l 
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attended,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  teachers  employed,  being 
almost  invariably  found  in  the  counties  in  which  there  is  the  best 
supervision. 

In  short,  I  believe  it  to  be  true,  as  another  has  said,  that  'Hhe 
institute  of  a  county  is  a  fair  index  of  its  educational  rank.'* 

In  many  counties  having  the  best  institutes,  I  find  that  the  aver- 
age number  of  members  in  attendance  for  one  or  more  weeks,  has 
been  nearly  equal  to  the  number  of  teachers  employed  in  the 
schools,  and  in  several  counties  the  number  enrolled  in  the  county 
institute  of  one  or  more  weeks'  duration,  has  been  considerably 
larger  than  the  number  of  teachers  required  to  supply  all  the  schools 
thereof. 

But  while  all  this  is  true  and  deserving  of  honorable  mention,  it 
should  not  be  forgotten  that,  in  the  majority  of  the  counties  of  the 
State  whose  teachers  are  most  in  need  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  institutes,  but  few  of  them  know  anything  of  the  practical 
lessons  to  be  l€m.med  in  them. 

By  further  examining  the  statistics,  I  have  made  this  discovery: 
that  in  twenty-five  counties  in  which  seven  thousand  six  hundred 
and  three  teachers  are  employed,  there  were  enrolled  in  the  county 
institutes  thereof  the  past  summer  four  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
four  teachers,  or  sixty-four  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number,  while  in 
the  remaining  seventy-seven  counties,  in  which  fourteen  thousand 
six  hundred  and  fifty-two  teachers  are  employed,  but  three  thousand 
five  hundred,  or  less  than  twenty-four  per  cent.,  attended  any  insti- 
tute. 

In  other  words,  in  seventy-seven  counties  of  the  State  (more  than 
three-fourths  of  the  whole  number)  at  least  seventy-six  teachers  out 
of  every  hundred  did  not  attend  any  institute  and  consequently  did 
not  receive  anj;  benefit  or  aid  therefrom. 

These,  in  brief,  are  the  facts  concerning  the  institute  work  in 
Illinois. 

In  the  Eeport  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education  of 
Massachusetts,  for  the  years  1877-8,  I  find  the  following  statements : 

**The  old  methods  of  teaching  are  still  generally  practiced.  Les- 
sons to  be  committed  to  memory  are  still  assigned  from  books ;  and 
then  the  teacher  by  question  and  answer  conducts  the  recitation. 
The  mischief  of  this  method  is  found  in  the  fact  that  it  makes  words, 
which,  at  best,  are  but  signs  of  ideas,  to  be  the  ori^al  sources  of 
knowledge ;  it  prevents  the  pupil  from  such  an  exercise  of  his  mind 
on  what  should  be  the  true  oojects  of  his  thought,  as  alone  leads 
to  mental  training.  The  results  of  such  teaching  are  to  make  pu- 
pils familiar  with  the  forms  of  words,  but  strangers  to  their  mean- 
mg;  it  fills  their  minds  with  what  is  called  language,  but  it  does  not 
train  them  to  think,  nor  to  any  good  method  of  thinking,  so  that 
when  they  leave  the  schools  they  have  but  little  acquired  power  to 
perform  well  the  duties  even  or  practical  life,  and  men  say  the 
schools  do  not  teach  practical  knowledge. 

The  graduates  of  our  normal  and  training  schools,  the  interest 
awakened  by  our  State  teachers'  institutes,  and  the  directing  power 
of  our  educated  school  superintendents,  have  done  much  towards 
breaking  up  this  unnatural  method  of  using  words  unassociated 
with  the  ideas  the  words  represent.    Oral  and  objective  teaching  in 
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connection  with  books  used  as  reference  books  is  slowly  taking  the 
place  of  what  may  be  called  written  teaching.  The  principle  that 
teaching  consists  in  actually  presenting  to  the  learner  what  he  is 
to  study,  is  beginning  to  be  that  upon  which  our  modem  method  of 
teaching  is  founded.  ♦  ♦  ♦  Successful  oral  teaching  does  not 
consist  in  talking,  or  lecturing,  or  explaining  or  pouring  knowledge 
into  the  mind  of  the  pupil  in  any  way,  but  in  simply  establishing 
such  relations  between  the  pupil  and  the  object  of  his  study  as  wiU 
enable'  him  to  gain  knowledge  for  himself  by  the  exertion  of  his  own^ 
mental  power.  On  account  of  what  is  required,  the  number  of  per- 
fect teachers  in  the  commonwealth  is  not  large,  and  the  profession 
will  not  soon  be  overcrowded  with  them." 

Let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  statements  are  made  with  refer- 
ence to  the  school  of  a  State  that  employs  but  seven  thousand  five 
hundred  and  thirty-seven  in  its  pubhc  schools  (but  Uttle  over  one- 
third  of  the  number  emploved  in  this  State)  and  that  has  five  ex- 
cellent normal  schools  with  an  enrollment  of  nearly  one  thousand 
students,  and  a  system  of  efl&cient  and  well  conducted  teachers' 
institutes  held  in  different  parts  of  the  State  by  the  secretary  and 
agent  of  the  Board  of  Education,  and  supported  by  the  income  of 
the  school  fund.  If  these  statements  are  true  of  the  schools  and 
teachers  of  that  State,  what  must  be  true  regarding  the  schools  of 
this  State,  in  which  so  much  less  is  done? 

From  competent  judges  in  different  parts  of  the  State,  I  have  tes- 
timony to  the  effect  that  many  of  the  teachers  are  poorly  qualified, 
the  schools  of  little  value,  and  that  teachers,  school  oficers,  and  in 
fact  the  people  themselves,  are  all  sadly  in  need  of  a  reawakening 
upon  this  suDJect  of  popular  education,  and  the  question  is  asked 
**Wliat  can  be  done  to  change  this  order  of  things?" 

Our  two  State  normal  schools  are  exerting  an  excellent  influence 
upon  the  public  schools  by  sending  out  each  year. a  considerable 
number  of  well  trained  teachers ;  but  since  many  of  these  are  at 
once  employed  in  our  city  schools,  the  number  going  directly  into 
the  country  schools  is  small,  and  the  question  recurs,  what  can  be 
done  to  improve  the  teaching  in  the  country  schools? 

This  is  a  Question  of  much  interest  to  all  anxious  for  the  highest 
success  and  aevelopment  of  our  public  school  system.  If  the  proper 
means  are  devised  and  adopted  to  reach  and  improve  this  class  of 
schools  in  which  the  great  majority  of  the  children  of  the  State 
receive  all  the  school  mstruction  threy  will  ever  have,  the  problem 
pressing  for  immediate  solution  will  be  solved. 

The  remedy  is,  it  seems  to  me,  as  I  have  already  said  in  another 
place,  a  system  of  thorough  county  supervision,  and  in  connection 
therewith,  and  in  addition  thereto,  a  system  of  well  conducted 
teachers'  institutes  that  shall  reach  the  thousands  who,  without  any 
special  preparation,  now  enter  the   schools  each  year  as  teachers. 

In  fact,  I  can  think  of  no  more  feasible  plan  for  helping  such  teach- 
ers to  learn  and  adopt  correct  methods  of  doing  school  work,  and  for 
interesting  the  people  in  the  schools,  than  that  of  holding  such 
institutes  annually  m  each  county  in  the  State. 

With  some  legislation  to  aid  in  securing  a  system  of  institutes 
that  shall  reach  every  county  in  the  State,  and  secure  the  attend- 
ance  of  the  teachers,   most   of   those   who   nov?  \aio^   ^x^^eNAfc^iScj 
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nothing  of  improved  methods  of  teaching,  and  of  the  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  these  gatherings,  would  be  reached  and  helped. 

In  short,  the  good  results  reached  in  a  portion  of  the  counties 
that  have  been  favored  with  good  county  supervision,  and  have  for 
years  had  the  influence  of  such  institutes,  would  be  extended  to  all 
the  counties  of  the  State,  and  there  would,  as  a  consequence,  be  a 
demand  for  better  teachers  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  supply. 

All  who  have  seen  the  effects  produced  upon  the  schools  of  a 
single  county  by  a  good  institute,  in  which  nearly  all  the  teachers 
have  been  judiciously  employed  for  one  or  two  weeks  under  the 
direction  of  those  qualified  to  give  the  needed  instruction  regarding 
correct  methods  of  doing  school  work,  will  acknowledge  the  truth- 
fulness   of  the  following  statement,  made  by  Dr.  Henry  Barnard : 

'*I  have  tried,  seen,  or  heard  of  nothing  so  universally  applicable 
or  so  efficient  in  awakening  and  directing  rightly  both  professional 
and  parental  interest  in  the  broad  field  of  popular  education,  as  a 
well  attended  and  wisely  conducted  teachers'  mstitute." 

Dr.  Bamas  Sears,  in  his  address,  already  referred  to,  upon 
''Educational  Progress  in  the  United  States,"  says: 

"To  those  who  have  never  been  specially  trained  for  their  calling, 
these  meetings,  under  State  auspices  and  experienced  educators,  give 
new  views  and  new  impulses,  which  are  earned  away,  and  which  act 
ever  after  as  a  stimulus.  To  the  trained  teacher  they  are  what  the 
whetting  is  to  the  mower's  scythe.  Distinguished  men,  from  the 
Governor  of  the  State  downward,  add  to  the  attractions  of  the  even- 
ing sessions,  drawing  out  large,  popular  audiences,  and  putting  them 
in  full  sympathy  with  the  teachers.  This  incidental  work  of  enlight- 
ening and  interesting  the  people  as  to  the  value  and  indispensable 
necessity  of  universal  education,  is  as  important  as  the  direct  work 
of  progress  in  the  art  of  teaching.  I  have  known  many  instances 
in  which  the  people  of  a  place  have,  for  a  week,  been  completely 
saturated  with  ideas  of  education,  every  other  topic  of  conversation 
being  banished  for  the  time.  The  public  addresses,  and  the  daily 
intercourse  of  teachers  with  the  families  whose  hospitalities  they 
shared,  kept  the  subject  constantly  in  mind;  and  the  beneficial 
influence  of  the  teachers'  institute  held  in  a  particular  town  or 
village  could  be  seen  in  the  schools  for  years  afterwards." 

The  institutes  referred  to  are  not  those  in  which  the  main  object 
is  to  give  a  smattering  of  the  branches  to  be  taught,  or  whose  sole 
purpose  is  to  aid  applicants  for  certificates  in  c^-amnung  for  an 
examination,  but  to  institutes  held  for  the  purpose  of  giving  instruc- 
tion in  the  art  of  teaching  the  branches  ordinarily  taught  in  our 
public  schools.  Well  conducted  institutes,  wherever  held,  have  been 
productive  of  much  good,  and  to  them  is  largely  due  the  manifest 
improvement  that  has  been  made  in  the  character  of  the  teaching 
and  in  the  condition  of  the  schools  of  many  counties. 

But  what  can  be  done  to  secure  for  each  county  such  institutes? 
I  can  think  of  no  better  way  to  answer  this  question  than  by  giving 
the  plan  proposed  by  Dr.  Bateman  in  the  Biennial  Beport  of  this 
Department  for  1871-2.    The  plan  proposed  is  as  follows: 
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A   PLAN   PROPOSED. 


"The  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars  per  annum,  would  secure  the 
services  of  four  or  five  picked  men  for  this  work — men  of  ability 
and  culture,  thoroughly  acquainted  with  systems  of  public  educa- 
tion, and  experienced  in  the  supervision,  management  and  instruction 
of  common  schools—men  of  prudence,  good  sense  and  sound  judg- 
ment, able  both  to  instruct  and  train  teachers  for  the  school  rooms 
of  the  State,  and  to  address  public  assemblies  with  force,  dignity 
and   effect.     They  would  give   their  whole   time   to   the   work,    so 

'  arranging  their  plan  of  operations  as  to  bring  the  teachers  and 
people  of  the  whole  State,  or  so  much  thereof  as  should  be  thought 
expedient,  within  the  range  of  their  influence  and  eflForts,  every  year. 
Every  institute  conducted  by  them  would  be  in  the  interest  of  sound 
elementary  scholarship,  scientific  methods  and  principles,  and  a  true 

:-    education.     These  things  are   essential,  and  it   is   not  possible  to 

^  be  sure  of  them  in  institutes  having  no  intelligent  supervision, 
and  working  on  no  comprehensive  plan,  and  toward  no  definite  end. 
Lack  of  such  responsible  control  and  assured  ability, — of  instruction 
and   management, — has   been  the  main   element   of  weakness  and 

J  inefficiency,  and  the  chief  cause  of  occasional  failure,  in  our  present 
scheme  of  institute  operations.    It  could  hardly  be  otherwise.    With- 

.  out  funds ;  without  recognized  leaders ;  without  definite  plans  or  the 
time  to  mature  and  execute  them ;  with  no  comprehensive  svstem  of 
cooperation  among  the  counties;  with  no  countenance  in  the  laws, 
and,  in  many  instances,  none  from  the  people,  but  disfavor  instead ; 
with  the  chief  school  officer  of  the  county  ofttimes  unable  to  take  the 
lead,  and  not  seldom  unwilling  to  do  so — ^the  teachers  have  done 
the  best  they  could,  and  the  marvel  is  that  they  have  done  so  much 
and  80  well. 

"By  the  proposed  plan  nearly  all  of  those  obstacles  will  be  removed. 
Acting  by  the  authority  of  the  State,  and  not  dependent  upon  the 
teachers  or  local  committees  for  their  compensation,  these  men 
would  enter  upon  their  work  under  the  most  favorable  conditions. 
Selected  for  their  skill  and  ability  alone,  and  clothed  with  discre- 
tion to  organize  the  work  upon  the  scale  of  the  whole  State,  with 
sole  reference  to  the  needs  of  the  respective  counties  and  to  the 
accomplishment  of  the  best  results,  tney  would  soon  be  able  to 
devise  and  put  in  operation  a  comprehensive  and  well  matured 
plan  of  common  school  effort,  and  to  prosecute  the  same  with  tell- 
ing effect.  In  what  other  way  can  the  district  schools  be  so  soon 
and  so  effectually  supplied  with  qualified  teachers,  or  with  teachers 
of  improved  qualifications?  How  otherwise  can  the  body  of  the 
people  be  so  well  instructed  in  regard  to  the  claims  of  public  educa- 
tion, the  principles  of  teaching,  the  evils  of  .  mis-education,  the 
elements  and  conditions  of  successful  instruction,  and  the  general 
economy  of  schools  and  school  management?  Is  it  seen  in  what 
other  manner  the  comparatively  trifling  sum  named  could  better  be 
made  to  subserve  the  purposes  for  which  the  State,  in  compliance 
with  the  requirements  or  the  constitution,  has  established  the 
system  of  free  schools?  *♦♦*♦* 

"Several  other  States  have  pursued  the  same  course,  with  like 
beneficial  results.      Indeed,  ours  is  the  only  leading  State  makixi^^ 
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practically,  no  proviBion  for  the  svstematic  prosecution  of  institute 
work.  The  public  sentiment  of  the  State  needs  to  be  stirred  to  a 
more  earnest  and  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  wants  of  common 
schools — of  their  faulty  local  management,  and  especially  the  very 
serious  effects  of  the  low  standard  of  scholastic   and  professionsd 

?ualifications  required  of  the  teachers  in  ungraded  district  schools. 
t  is  believed  that  the  plan  proposed  will  do  for  Illinois  what  it  has 
done  for  other  States.  The  plan  is  simple  and  inexpensive.  The 
legislature  can  require  the  accounts  of  the  institute  corps  to  be 
kept,  audited  and  paid  in  such  a  manner  as  to  insure  the  faithful 
application  of  every  penny  of  the  fund.  The  plan  has  been  tried, 
and  found  to  be  admu-ably  adapted  to  all  the  ends  in  view." 

President  Hewett,  of  the  State  Normal  University,  in  an  address 
before  the  Illinois  State  Teachers*  Association  in  1876,  made  a 
strong  plea  for  a  system  of  State  institutes,  in  which  he  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  Illinois  is,  in  respect  to  institutes  under 
State  control,  far  behind  many  of  the  States — even  behind  some  of 
them  that  are  younger,  and  are  our  immediate  neighbors.  Of  these 
he  named  Iowa  and  Wisconsin  as  conspicuous  examples,  stating 
that  Iowa  appropriates  fifty  dollars  for  each  institute,  and  provides 
means  by  wnich  other  funds  are  contributed,  and  that  the  preced- 
ing year  but  two  counties  failed  to  hold  institutes.  He  sftid  that 
Superintendent  Abemethy  was  no  doubt  correct  in  saying  that  the 
State  should  bear  a  still  larger  proportion  of  the  expenses,  and 
added :  "  But,  if  so,  how  about  Illinois,  that  gives  not  a  dime  to 
such  a  purpose?  An  exact  and  systematic  syllabus  of  the  work  to 
be  done  was  prepared  by  State  authority  also;  thus  insuring,  in 
some  degree,  point,  system,  and  progress,  in  the  work  of  the  insti- 
tute, the  very  things  that  are  pamfuUy  lacking  in  many  of  the  best 
institutes  in  our  own  State."  He  quoted  the  following  statement 
of  Superintendent  Abemethy:  "The  work  here  mapped  out  will 
require,  of  both  instructor  and  students,  thorough  preparation,  close 
study,  and  hard  work;''  and  said:  **An  examination  of  the  syllabus 
leads  one  to  coincide  in  this  opinion.  Of  course  these  things  are 
the  prerequisites  of  success  any^vhere;  but  they  are  just  the  three 
things  that  are  too  often  wanting  in  our  own  institutes."        *        * 

**In  Wisconsin  they  do  things  better.  The  institutes  there  are 
made  a  part  of  the  normal  school  work.  Each  of  the  four  normal 
schools  has  one  professor,  who  has  the  general  direction  of  the 
institutes  in  the  field,  although  all  the  managers  work  in  conformity 
to  a  general  plan.  The  law  requires  an  institute  to  be  held  in  each 
county  of  the  State  each  year.  The  general  and  local  arrange- 
ments are  made  by  the  county  superintendent;  the  expenses  and 
salaries  of  the  conductors  and  lecturers  are  paid  out  of  the  normal 
school  fund.  Other  expenses  are  properly  a  charge  on  the  county. 
The  work  is  all  plannea  beforehand,  and  is  carried  forward  accord- 
ing to  a  published  syllabus,  or  programme.  The  results  are  such 
that  the  superintendent  can  say :  'It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that 
probably  no  part  of  the  whole  educational  system  of  the  State  has 
more  firmly  entrenched  itself  in  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  the 
people  than  the  institute  work  under  the  present  system.' " 

President  Hewett  said,  further,  that  the  plan  of  State  institutes 
was  not  new  in  Illinois,  since  it  was  discussed  at  a  meeting  of  the 
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association  seventeen  years  before,  and  by  Dr.  Bateman  in  two  of 
his  reports  as  State  Superintendent.  He  also  mentioned  the  fact, 
that  several  years  before  that  date  a  bill  to  establish  a  system  of 
Stat«  institutes  was  passed  by  one  house  of  the  legislature,  but 
killed  in  the  committee  of  the  other  house,  and  he  asked  whether  it 
was  not  time  to  press  the  matter  again,  and  said : 

**  Efficient  State  institutes  would  reach  thousands  of  those  who 
are  teaching,  and  who  will  be  reached  in  no  other  way ;  they  would 
stir  our  communities  on  educational  matters  as  nothing  else  that  I 
can  think  of  would.  Their  cost  to  the  State  would  be  very  little ; 
not  more  than  $10,000  or  $15,000  a  year;  while  every  dollar  thus 
expended  would  give  value  to  five  that  will  be  wasted  on  worthless 
work  and  worthless  teachers,  as  matters  now  are.  *  *  *  Now, 
while  there  are  many  things  essential  to  the  highest  efficiency  of 
our  schools,  I  most  heartily  beUeve  that  there  is  no  one  thing  that 
we  need  more  than  the  one  I  plead  for.  And  its  cost,  as  I  have 
shown,  would  be  but  a  mere  trifle.  The  truth  is,  that  our  legislatures 
are  not  burdening  our  public  treasury  with  their  appropriations, 
aside  from  the  direct  appropriation  for  the  schools  themselves.  Let 
them  give  $15,000  for  institutes,  in  addition  to  what  they  now  give 
for  the  Normal  and  Industrial  Universities,  and  the  sum  total  will 
then  fall  vastly  below  what  some  other  States  are  expending  for 
these  purposes — States,  too,  that  are  far  behind  ours,  both  in  pop- 
ulation and  wealth.  It  is  evident  to  me  that  a  continuance  of  the 
course  that  Illinois  has  been  pursuing  of  late,  respecting  educational 
matters,  is  sure  to  put  us  far  toward  the  rear,  instead  of  at  the 
head,  where  we  ought  to  be." 

After  sketching  a  plan  somewhat  similar  to  that  proposed  by  Dr. 
Bateman,  he  said,  in  conclusion : 

"  I  fully  beheve  that  with  some  such  plan  as  I  have  sketched  out 
here,  in  wise  operation,  and  aided  by  the  sympath^r  and   coopera- 
tion of  the  leading  teachers  and   friends   of  education,   we  should 
enter  upon  a  new  educational  era,  we  should  see  the  beginning  of  an 
'Educational  Bevival/  and  we  should  soon  find  Illinois  where  she 
ought  to  bjB,  moving  in  the  van  of  the  States  of  the  great  valley. 
*  It  is  fair  to  remark  that,  in  all  that  I  have  said  in  this  discourse, 
.    my  thought  has   been   chiefly  centered    on   our  common,    district, 
t   country  schools;  their  defects  and  their  needs.    I  believe  that  this 
;    is   the   quarter  in  which   we   now  need  the  most  care,   effort,    and 
i    improvement.    This  I   believe  for  two   reasons:  First,   if  I  do  not 
i    inistake,  our  city,  town,  and  village  schools  are,  comparatively,  far 
^    in  advance  of  our  country  schools ;  they  need  less  attention.    Second, 
the  great   masses   of  our  people   are   not  educated   in  our  graded 
schools,  but  in  our  country  schools.    And   this  is  likely  to  remain 
*   true  for  years  to  come.    If,  then,  our  public  schools  are  to  do  for 
^    our  State  and  people  what  they  ought  to  do,  what  we  believe  they 
i    must  do  to  preserve  us  as  an  enlightened  and  a  free  people,  it  is 
of  prime  importance  that  our  country  schools  should  be  made  better." 

By  means  of  this  agency  a  knowledge  of  better  methods  of  teach- 
ing, organizing  and  managing  schools,  would  be  widely  disseminated. 
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and  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  schools.  The  good  effects,  I  confil 
dently  believe,  would  be  seen  in  the  increased  interest  in  schoo- 
aff airs  that  would  be  awakened,  especially  anions  the  people  of  the 
localities  that  most  need  just  this  influence  to  show  them  the  kind 
of  work  that  is  done  in  the  schools,  and  the  kind  that  it  is  desirable 
and  possible  to  secure. 

The  expense  of  the  plan  proposed  by  Dr.  Bateman  would  be  less 
than  one  hundred  dollars  tor  each  county,  or  less  than  fifty  cents 
for  each  teacher  employed  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State. 

In  no  other  way,  it  seems  to  me,  can  so  much  be  done  for  the 
improvement  of  the  schools  by  the  expenditure  of  so  small  a  sum 
of  money.  I,  therefore,  most  earnestly  endorse  the  proposed  plan 
for  a  system  of  teachers'  institutes  under  State  control,  and  com- 
mend it  to  the  favorable  consideration  of  the  General  Assembly. 

GRADING  COUNTRY  SCHOOLS. 

The  Commission  sent  to  this  country  in  1876  bv  the  French  Gov- 
ernment to  examine  into  and  report  upon  the  school  systems  and 
educational  methods  of  the  United  States,  in  their  report,  say: 

"The  characteristic  trait  of  the  country  school  is  the  absence  of 
regular  organization.  The  courses  of  study  in  country  schools  are 
still  at  their  first  attempts.  There  is  no  uniformity  whatever ;  every 
teacher  makes  his  own  course  and  prescribes  its  duration." 

The  question  of  grading  the  country  schools  has  been  much  dis- 
cussed in  this  State  for  a  number  of  years,  and  in  some  districts 
grading  has  been  accomplished,  with  good  results.  In  some  counties 
a  course  of  study  has  been  prepared  by  the  county  superintendents, 
and  to  some  extent  introduced  into  the  country  schools.  In  1872 
the  State  Association  of  County  Superintendents  appointed  a 
committee  to  prepare  such  a  course  of  study,  and  the  course, 
when  prepared,  was  issued  in  circular  form  by  the  State  Super- 
intendent, Dr.  Bateman.  The  Association,  at  its  meeting  in 
1879,  again  appointed  a  committee  to  prepare  an  outline  of  study 
for  the  ungraded  schools  of  the  State.  I  nave  published  the  report 
.of  the  committee  in  the  form  of  a  circular,  and  have  sent  out  about 
fifteen  thousand  copies  for  distribution,  through  the  county  super- 
intendents, to  every  country  school  in  the  State.  The  circular  is 
inserted  in  this  report,  after  the  tables  of  statistics.  I  believe  that 
it  will  prove  to  be  of  much  value. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  discussion  that  has  been  had  and  the 
interest  that  has  been  aroused,  not  much  has  been  done:  "The 
courses  of  studjr  in  country  schools,"  in  the  words  of  the  commis- 
sion, "are  still  in  their  first  attempts."  It  seems  like  repeating  the 
letters  of  the  alnhabet  to  say  that  a  school  should  be  classmed; 
that  there  shoula  be  a  plan  of  work  so  arranged  that  pupils  may 
have  regular  times  for  recitation  and  for  study;  that  there  should 
be  a  gradation  of  classes,  so  that  a  pupil  may  proceed  from  one  to 
the  other  in  an  orderly  way,  each  class  being  the  natural  antece- 
dent of  the  class  that  follows  it ;  and  that  there  should  be  a  record 
made  and  kept  of  each  pupil's  work  each  term.  But  it  is  just  this 
elementary  work  that  still  needs  to  be  done  in  the  greater  number 
of  the  country  schools.    And  not  only  this:   the  condition  of  things 
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is  not  altogether  favorlEible  for  making  the  beginning.  The  lack  of 
uniformity  in  text  books,  in  many  districts,  the  frequent  changes  of 
teachers,  and  the  absence  of  supervision,  together  with  the  unfitness 
of  many  teachers  for  such  work,  make  it  more  than  probable  that 
we  shall  not  see  our  country  schools  well  graded  until  the  conditions 
are  more  favorable.  But  it  is  one  of  the  things  that  needs  to  be 
done.  It  has  been  put  off  too  long  already,  and  the  difficulties  in 
the  way  should  not  longer  deter  school  officers  and  teachers  from 
making  a  beginning. 

The  good  results  of  carefully  grading  the  country  schools  would 
be  many.  A  great  deal  is  lost  in  these  schools  because  of  the  irreg- 
ularity of  the  attendance.  The  average  daily  attendance  in  the  cities 
is  about  seventy  per  cent,  of  the  annual  enrollment.  The  average 
for  the  State  is  only  sixty-one  per  cent. ;  so  it  is  probable  that  the 
average  for  the  country  schools  is  not  above  fifty-five  per  cent.  If 
each  pupil  knew  that  he  belonged  to  a  class  and  that  his  staying 
in  that  class  would  depend  upon  his  regular  attendance,  he  would 
be  much  more  anxious  to  be  present  every  day.  Parents,  too,  if 
they  understood  that  their  children  would  each  term  and  year  make 
regular  progress  in  their  studies,  would  more  readily  appreciate  the 
necessity  that  their  children  be  in  school  all  the  time,  and  would 
not  take  them  out,  or  let  them  stay  away,  without  good  cause. 
Again,  when  a  pupil  goes  over  the  same  ground,  term  after  term, 
he  loses  his  interest  in  the  school,  and  his  parents  fail  to  see  the 
advantage  of  his  going  to  school  any  longer ;  so  he  drops  out,  having 
received  very  little  benefit  from  the  pubhc  school.  A  definite  course 
of  study,  to  be  completed  in  a  certain  time,  would  keep  such  pupils 
in  school  longer  and  do  much  to  demonstrate  to  parents  that  the 
money  they  pay  for  school  taxes  is  wiseljr  expended.  Without  a 
course  of  study,  very  many  pupils  study  arithmetic,  and  little  else, 
after  they  have  learned  to  stumble  over  a  reading  lesson.  Arith- 
metic has  its  uses  and  should  receive  considerable  attention,  but  it 
should  not  usurp  all  the  pupil's  time.  It  is  worth  much  to  a  man 
to  be  able  to  buy  his  groceries  and  dry  goods  and  sell  his  com  and 
wheat  and  stock  without  making  blunders  in  addition,  subtraction, 
multiplication  and  division ;  but  it  is  worth  at  least  as  much  to  him 
to  be  able  to  put  his  thoughts  into  plain  English  and  to  read  a 
newspaper  or  book  without  skipping  the  hard  words,  and  with  a  fair 
understanding  of  the  author.  And  if  the  State  educates  the  chil- 
dren in  order  that  they  may  grow  up  into  good  citizens,  more  time 
for  grammar  and  reading  and  history  and  geography,  and  less  for 
arithmetic,  is  desirable.  In  this  respect,  the  education  of  the  com- 
mon schools  should  be  better  balanced;  and  grading  them  would 
promote  this  end,  by  ^ying  each  study  more  nearly  the  due  amount 
of  attention,  and  by  giving  it  attention  at  the  proper  time. 

If  a  school  is  not  graded,  and  no  record  is  kept  of  the  pupils* 
progress  each  term,  a  new  teacher  coming  in  unacquainted  with  the 
children  is  at  a  great  disadvantage.  It  will  take  him  a  week,  pro- 
bably more,  to  get  fairly  under  way;  and  in  this  one  way  alpne,  it 
is  safe  to  estimate  that  five  per  cent,  of  the  school  year  is  lost.  If, 
with  good  supervision,  the  country  schools  could  be  graded — and  it 
has  been  demonstrated  that  they  can — the  whole  cost  of  supervision 
by  county  superintendents,  on  the  plan  tfcat  I  have  piopo^eA.,  n^ovjX&l 
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be  saved,  nearly  twice  over.  But  this  is  by  no  means  the  only 
saving.  Without  grading,  the  teacher's  efforts  are  usually  divided 
upon  from  one  and  one-half  to  twice  as  many  classes  as  are  needed. 
There  is  no  danger  that  in  a  country  school  of  forty  or  fifty  pupils 
of  all  grades,  the  classes  will  be  too  large,  so,  whatever  is  gained  bv 
diminishing  the  number  of  classes  is  clear  gain.  Every  teacher  will 
appreciate  the  advantage  of  having  fifteen  and  twenty  minutes  for 
a  recitation,  instead  of  ten  and  fifteen.  There  are  many  other 
advantages  that  will  follow  from  grading  the  country  schools,  but 
they  wiU  occur  to  every  one  who  will  consider  the  subject;  and 
many  of  the  difi&culties  that  seem  to  lie  in  the  way  of  doing  it  will 
disappear  if  the  attempt  is  made  judiciously  and  persisted  in  long 
enough  to  give  the  grading  a  fair  trial.  County  superintendents 
and  school  directors  and  teachers  are  urged  to  take  hold  of  the 
matter  and  are  assured  of  ihe  hearty  cooperation  of  this  office. 

The  work  will  be  much  facilitated  if,  whenever  it  is  practicable, 
districts  are  consolidated,  and  two  schools,  one  of  a  higher  grade 
than  the  other,  are  maintained.  The  law  now  affords  ample  means 
for  doing  this.  And  I  commend  this  ^[uestion  of  the  consolidation 
of  districts  especially  to  county  superintendents  and  to  all  inter- 
ested in  enhancing  the  value  of  the  country  schools. 

DISTMCTS  WITH  TWO   THOUSAND  INHABITANTS. 

The  census  recently  taken  shows  that  some  districts  under  boards 
of  directors  have  two  thousand  or  more  inhabitants,  so  that,  at  the 
next  April  election,  they  should  elect  boards  of  education,  as  pro- 
vided by  section  eighty  of  the  schooF  law.  Wherever  this  is  the 
case,  the  law  should  be  complied  with;  and,  at  the  same  time,  the 
schools  should  be  carefully  graded.  In  a  great  many  cases,  it  will 
be  possible,  by  moving  promptly,  to  make  up  districts  by  consolida- 
tion that  will  have  two  thousand  inhabitants.  Such  a  course  offers 
so  many  advantages,  and  may  be  carried  out  with  so  little  addi- 
tional expenditure,  that  I  urge  such  consolidation  immediately, 
wherever  it  is  practicable. 

fflGH    SCHOOLS. 

The  report  of  high  schools  for  1880  shows  apparently  a  smaller  num- 
ber than  in  1878 ;  but  the  difference  is  due  to  the  fact  that  I  asked 
that  only  those  schools  should  be  classed  as  high  schools  which 
had  a  regular  course  of  high  school  study  of  three  or  four  years' 
duration — a  course  that  was  actually  taught  to  the  pupils  in  the 
school.  As  a  result  of  this  request,  one  county  that  in  1878  re- 
ported seven  high  schools,  in  1880  reported  none;  another  county 
changed  from  twelve  to  three;  another,  from  seven  to  two.  It  is 
believed  that  there  were  more  pupils  receiving  instruction  in  the 
high  schools  of  the  State  last  year  than  at  any  previous  time.  But 
this  camnot  be  clearly  shown,  since  the  number  of  such  pupils  has 
not  been  taken  hitherto.  In  fact,  the  returns  that  have  been  made 
to  me  are  not  such  that  it  seems  worth  while  to  publish  them  all ; 
for  in  many  cities  the  high  school  is  only  a  department  of  a  school 
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with  lower  grades,  all  in  charge  of  one  principal,  who  is  also  the 
city  superintendent  of  schools ;  and  often  the  whole  number  of  pu- 
pils in  all  grades  of  such  a  school  have  been  returned  as  high 
school  pupils.  The  best  estimate  that  I  can  make  is  that  there 
were  about  eight  thousand  of  the  pupils  in  the  high  schools  reported 
who  should  be  classed  as  high  scnool  pupils. 

The  number  of  graduates  reported  is 924 

The  schools  themselves  may  be  classed  as  follows: 

Managed  by  board  of  education,  under  special  charter S3 

Under  board  of  education  elected  under  section  80  of  the  school 

law 47 

Township  high  schools 6 

District  high  schools  under  board  of  directors 24 

Schools  with  a  four  years'  course  of  study 63 

Schools  with  a  three  years'  course  of  study 47 

In  almost  all  the  schools,  the  school  year  is  ten  months  in 
length. 

The  following  statistics  of  some  of  the  high  schools  of  the  State 
will  doubtless  be  of  interest : 
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It  has  been  claimed  by  many  that  the  State  constitution  in  declar- 
ing that  the  General  Assembly  should  provide  that  all  the  children 
of  the  State  might  receive  a  good  common  school  education,  so  far 
limited  the  power  of  the  legislature  that  it  was  not  competent  for 
that  body  to  pass  any  laws  whereby  high  schools  could  be  main- 
tained by  taxation,  or  higher  branches  of  study  be  taught  in  the 
district  schools.  The  opinion  of  our  Supreme  Court  in  Richards  vs. 
Raymond,  92  lU.  612,  sets  this  point  at  rest.  The  opinion  of  the 
Court,  which  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Justice  Craig,  is  given  in  full. 

"This  was  a  bill  in  equity,  to  enjoin  the  collection  of  a  ta^  levied 
to  sustain  a  high  school  established  in  township  81,  range  8,  in 
LaSalle  county,  under  the  provisions  of  section  85  of  the  School 
Law  (Rev.  Stat,  of  1874,  p.  957),  which  is  as  follows : 

'Upon  petition  of  fifty  voters  of  any  township,  filed  with  the 
township  treasurer  at  least  fifteen  days  preceding  a  regular  election 
of  trustees,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  treasurer  to  notify  the  voters 
of  the  township  that  an  election  for  and  against  high  school  will 
be  held  at  the  next  ensuing  election  of  trustees,  and  the  ballots  to 
such  oflfect  shall  be  received  and  canvassed  at  such  election ;  and 
if  a  majority  of  the  voters  at  such  election  shall  be  found  to  be  in 
favor  of  a  high  school,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  trustees  of  the 
township  to  estabhsh  at  some  central  point,  most  convenient  for  a 
majority  of  the  pupils  of  the  township,  a  high  school  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  more  advanced  pupils.' 

"The  sole  ground  reUed  upon  to  enjoin  the  collection  of  the  tax  is, 
that  this  section  of  the  statute  is  unconstitutional, — that  it  is  in 
conflict  with  section  1  of  article  8  of  the  present  constitution,  which 
provides  that  the  General  Assembly  shall  provide  a  thorough  and 
efficient  system  of  free  schools  whereby  all  children  of  the  State  may 
receive  a  good  common  school  education.  This  provision  of  the  con- 
stitution was  doubtless  intended  as  a  limitation  upon  the  power  of 
the  legislature  to  provide  for  the  maintenance  of  free  schools  by 
local  taxation  of  a  different  character  from  that  named  in  the  sec- 
tion of  the  constitution.  In  other  words,  under  the  section  of  the 
i  constitution  the  legislature  has  the  power  to  enact  laws  under  which 
a  thorough  and  efficient  system  of  free  schools  may  be  established 
and  maintained  by  local  taxation,  in  which  all  the  children  of  the 
I  State  may  receive  a  good  common  school  education,  but  to  go  far- 
I  ther  than  this  the  legislature  would  seem  to  be  powerless.  We  cannot 
perceive  what  other  purpose  was  designed  by  tne  section  of  the  con- 
stitution. It  could  not  have  been  intended  as  a  grant  of  pojver  to 
the  legislature,  for  the  reason  that  the  legislature  has  the  power  to 
enact  any  and  all  laws  proper  for  the  government  and  welfare  of  the 
people  of  the  State  not  prohibited  by  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States  or  of  this  State.  It  is  not  tne  mission  of  a  constitution  of 
a  State  to  confer  power  upon  the  law-making  department  of  the 
State,  but  to  Umit  and  restrain  the  power  which  it  possesses  inde- 
pendent of  constitutions.  We  are,  therefore,  satisfied,  as  the  section  of 
the  constitution  could  not  have  been  designed  as  a  grant  of  power,  it 
was  intended  as  a  limitation  upon  the  power  of  the  General  Assembly. 

"But,  conceding  that  the  section  of  the  constitution  referred  to  is  a 
Umitation  upon  the  power  of  the  legislature,  it  by  no  means  fol- 
lows that  the  section  of  the  statute  m  question  is  in  confiict  v{\.i\v 
the  constitution. 
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"It  has  been  well   said   that   the  question,  whether  a  law  is  void 
for   repugnancy  to   the   constitution,  is   at  all   times   a  question  of 
delicacy  which  ought  seldom,  if  ever,  to  be  decided  in  the  affirma- 
tive in  a  doubtful  case.     [Potter's  Dwarris  on  Stat.,  65.]     The  same 
principle   was    announced  in   Tlie  People  vs.  Marshall,  1  Gilm.  672,  [ 
where  it  was  held,  that  it  was  well  settled  by  the  highest  tribunals  ^ 
of  the  nation  that  it  is  seldom,  if  ever,  in  a  doubtful  case,  or  upon 
slight   implication,  that  the   court  should  declare  the  legislature  to 
have  transcended  its  authority.    The  opposition  between  the  law  and 
the  constitution   must  be  clear  and   strong  in  the   judgment  of  the^ 
court,  otherwise  it  cannot  pronounce  the  law  to  be  voi^.    With  these 
well-recognized  principles  m  view,  can  the  statute  be  held  to  be  in 
conflict  with  the  spirit  of  the  constitution? 

"The  act  in  question  provides  that  the  school  trustees  of  a  town-t- 
ship,  where  the  legal  voters  of  the  township  have  decided  in  favor  tj 
of  the  proposition  at  an  election  held  for  that  purpose,  shall  estab-p- 
lish  a  high  school  in  the  township  for  the  education  of  the  moreh 
advanced  pupils.  A  school  of  this  character  is  certainly  a  free  ' 
school,  within  the  meaning  of  the  constitution.  That  free  schools  m 
may  be  graded  and  classified  so  that  scholars  that  may  be  morepr 
advanced  in  their  studies  may  not  be  hindered  or  delayed  in  the 
progress  of  their  studies  by  others,  would  seem  to  be  vnthin  the 
spirit  of  the  constitution,  that  contemplates  the  creation  of  a  thorough 
and  efficient  system  of  free  schools.  That  one  school  may  be  de-'v 
nominated  a  high  school  and  another  in  the  same  township  a  dis-  ^_ 
trict  school,  cannot  afFect  the  question  in  the  least.  I 

"But  the  argument  is,  that  the  school  established  is  not  a  common^ 
school,  or  a  school  where  the  children  of  the  State  may  receive  a^^ 
good  common  school  education,  and  hence  inhibited  by  the  constitu-  ^ 
tion.  No  definition  of  a  common  school  is  given  or  specified  in  the  '^ 
constitution,  nor  does  that  instrument  declare  what  course  of  studies  ^ 
shall  constitute  a  common  school  education.  How  can  it  be  said  ^ 
that  a  high  school  is  prohibited  by  the  constitution  and  not  included  ^- 
vrithin  the  definition  of  a  common  school  ?  The  phrase,  *a  common  ;- 
school  education,'  is  not  easily  defined.  One  might  say  that  a  stu-  ^ 
dent  instructed  in  reading,  writing,  geography,  English  grammar  ^ 
and  arithmetic,  had  received  a  common  school  education ;  while  \i 
another  who  had  more  enlarged  notions  on  the  subject  might  insist 
that  history,  natural  philosophy  and  algebra  should  be  included.  It 
would  thus  be  almost  impossible  to  find  two  persons  who  would  in  all 
respects  agree  in  regard  to  what  constituted  a  common  school  education. 

"Indeed,  it  is  a  part  of  the  history  of  the  State,  when  the  consti-  _ 
tution  was  framed,  that  there  was  a  great  want  of  uniformity  in  the  {^ 
course  of  study  prescribed  and  taught  in  the  common  schools  of  the  - 
State.  In  the  larger  and  more  wealthy  counties,  the  free  schools  j^ 
were  well  graded  and  the  course  of  instruction  of  a  high  order,  t 
while  in  the  thinly  settled  and  poorer  counties  the  old  district  sys-  T 
tem  was  stUl  retained  and  the  course  of  instruction  prescribed  was  s: 
of  a  lower  order. 

"At  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  there  was  a  wide  ■^- 
difference  of  opinion,  in  different  parts  of  the   State,  as  to  what  . 
constitutes  a  common   school  education,  and  we   apprehend  that  a  ^ 
constitution  which  would   have   impaired   in   any    aegree   the  free  f, 
high   school   system   in   existence   in   many  portions  of  the   State, 
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j  would  not  have  received  the  approval  of  the  voters  of  the  State. 

J  But,  however  that  may  be,  while  the  constitution  has  not  defined 

\  what  a  good  common  school  education  is,  and  has  failed  to  pre- 

^  scribe  a  Umit,  it  is  no  part  of  the  duty  of  the  courts  of  the  State 

\  to  declare,   by  judicial  construction,   what   particular  branches   of 

s  study  shall  constitute  a  common  school  education.      That  may  be, 

I  and   doubtless  is,  a  proper  question  for  the  determination  of  the 

legislature,  and  as   a  law  has  been  enacted  by  it  which  does  not 

appear   to  violate   the   constitution,  it  is  not  the  province  of  the 

courts  to  interfere. 

*'But  it  is  insisted  that  the  directors  of  the  school  have,  in  the 
course  of  study  adopted,  provided  for  teaching  the  higher  branches, 
such  as  are  taught  in  the  various  colleges  of  the  country.  If  the 
directors  of  the  nigh  school  have  estabushed  a  course  of  study  not 
authorized  by  law,  doubtless  there  is  a  remedy  in  favor  of  those 
interested  in  the  school;  but  that  fact  affords  no  ground  for  relief 
here. 

''It  is  conceded  that  the  proceedings  under  which  the  school  was 
established  were  regular.  If  the  law  was  constitutional,  then  the 
levy  and  collection  of  a  tax  to  maintain  the  school  was  proper, 
although  the  course  of  study  prescribed  was  different  from  that 
contemplated  by  law. 

**The  judgment  of  the  Appellate  Court  will  be  afldrmed." 

In  a  word,  the  Supreme  Court  says  that  the  question  of  uncon- 
stitutionality cannot  be  raised  against  high  schools  operated  under 
special  charters,  on  the  ground  that  instruction  in  the  higher 
branches  is  given  in  them,  and  that,  under  the  present  constitu- 
tion, the  General  Assembly,  in  providing  "a  thorough  and  efficient 
system  of  free  schools,  whereby  all  the  children  of  the  State  may 
receive  a  good  common  school  education,"  can  enact  laws  under 
which  hign  schools  may  be  established;  and,  since  the  greater 
includes  the  less,  can  enact  a  law  whereby  the  highei;  branches 
may  be  taught  in  the  district  schools. 

It  is  a  much  quoted  saying  of  Huxley's,  that  no  system  of  public 
education,  is  worthy  the  name  imless  it  creates  a  great  educational 
ladder,  with  one  end  in  the  gutter  and  the  other  in  the  university. 
I  believe  that  it  is  wise  and  expedient,  and  that  the  welfare  of  the 
people  demands  that  the  State  shall  provide  such  a  system  of  edu- 
cation, so  far  as  it  is  not  amply  provided  by  private  enterprise; 
and  that,  so  far  as  practicable,  it  should  be  brought  within  the 
reach  of  the  humblest.  "I  will  thank  any  person,"  says  Everett, 
**to  tell  me  why  it  is  expedient  and  beneficial  in  a  community  to 
make  public  provision  tor  teaching  the  elements  of  learning,  and 
not  expedient  or  beneficial  to  make  similar  provision  to  aid  the 
learner  s  progress  towards  the  most  difficult  branches  of  science  and 
choicest  refinements  of  literature."  We  say  with  pride,  in  our 
Fourth-of-July  speeches — in  fact  on  every  occasion — that  in  this 
land  of  the  free  every  station  of  life  is  open  to  him  who  will  win 
it.  But  every  year  the  way  up  is  becoming  more  arduous ;  and  the 
surest  way  to  build  up  class  distinctions,  to  make  education  a 
privilege  of  wealth,  to  stifle  the  aspirations  of  the  children  of  those 
in  humble  life,  to  degrade  our  public  schools  to  charity  schools,  in 
which  the  children  of  the  rich  will  not  be  found,  and  to  which  the 
—7 
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children  of  the  poor  will  feel  it  a  disgrace  to  go;  the  quickest  way 
to  change  our  free  common  schools  so  that,  from  beinjg  the  best 
exponents  of  pure  republicanism  which  our  country  affords,  they 
shall  become  one  of  the  most  potent  supporters  of  caste,  is  to  take 
away  from  them  their  crowning  excellence — that  which  makes  them 
attractive  to  rich  and  poor  alike — the  high  school  studies. 

The  French  Commission,  from  whose  report  I  have  already  quoted 
with  reference  to  the  district  schools  of  the  country,  say  of  the  high 
schools:  **No  part  of  the  American  school  system  is  more  essen- 
tially national  than  are  the  high  schools;  no  part  of  the  system 
presents  features  that  are  more  original,  or,  in  some  respects,  fur- 
ther removed  from  European  ideas ;  no  part  of  the  system  is  worthy 
of  more  profound  study.  *♦*♦♦* 

"Peruse  the  course  of  study  in  these  high  schools;  think  of  those 
children  of  workmen  and  workwomen  passing  four  or  five  years  iu 
adorning,  strengthening  and  cultivating  their  minds  by  studies  that 
everywhere  else  are  reserved  for  the  well-to-do  classes,  and  tell  if 
these  institutions  do  not  bear  the  very  seal  and  impress  of  Ameri- 
can civilization  ?  Need  one  be  astonished,  then,  at  the  frank  pride 
with  which  the  American  citizen  speaks  of  these  schools?  Has  he 
not  a  right  to  be  proud  when,  by  sure  documentary  evidence,  he 
shows  us  the  son  and  the  daughter  of  the  humblest  artisan  so 
mentally  elevated  that  between  them  and  the  privileged  of  fortune 
no  difference  of  culture,  no  trace  of  intellectual  inferiority,  is  to  be 
discovered  ?  If  it  is  glorious  to  see  society  freely  giving  to  the  poor 
the  benefit  of  a  public  school  education,  is  it  not  a  still  more  extra- 
ordinary spectacle  to  behold  a  nation  that  claims  it  would  wrong 
its  humblest  citizens  were  their  children  denied  any  opportunity  for 
the  full  and  free  expansion  of  their  minds?  Bfere  is  a  country 
where  there  are  hundreds  of  high  schools,  public  and  gratuitous, 
and  on  the  same  footing  as  the  most  primary  establishments.  They 
are  of  one  body  with  the -common  schools,  are  administered  by  the 
same  authorities,  supported  by  the  same  funds,  and  intended  for 
the  same  population;  and  yet,  instead  of  being  limited  to  the 
strictly  necessary,  to  the  minimum  required  to  take  children  out  of 
the  official  category  of  illiterate,  these  upper  public  schools  are 
established  on  the  oasis  of  what  may  be  called  the  higher  national 
instruction.  They  are  not  professional  schools,  nor  are  they  bastard 
imitations  of  the  classical  college,  nor  yet  low  grade  universities— 
they  are  in  the  fullest  sense  popular  schools — schools  intended  to  give 
the  people  the  best,  purest,  loftiest  results  of  liberal  education. 
They  open  up  no  special  pursuit ;  they  lead  to  all  pursuits  without 
exception  ana  without  distinction.  They  do  not  make  an  engineer, 
an  architect  or  a  physician  any  more  than  they  make  an  artisan  or 
a  merchant,  but  they  form  bright,  intelligent  youths,  trained  to  studies 
of  every  kind,  apt  to  select  for  themselves  among  the  various  pro- 
fessions, and  skilled  to  succeed  therein.  One  graduate  will  enter  the 
university,  another  will  go  into  business ;  there  will  be  differences  of 
occupation  among  them,  but  there  will  be  no  inequality  of  educa- 
tion. 

"So  far  as  social  equality  can  possibly  be  reached  on  this  earth, 
it  is  attained  by  the  American  high  school.  In  other  countries  it  is 
to  he  feared  that  the  children  of  different  classes  of  society,  though 
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brought  together  for  a  while  in  the  public  school,  must  soon  find 
themselves  separated  by  the  whole  distance  between  their  respective 
families ;  indeed,  it  must  be  so,  since  one  child  enters  on  his  appren- 
ticeship, and  thus  stops  short  in  his  intellectual  development  at  the 
very  time  when  the  other  is  just  beginning  his.  In  the  United 
States,  every  effort  is  made  to  delay  and  to  diminish  this  separa- 
tion, to  carry  as  far  as  possible,  and  as  high  as  possible,  that  com- 
mon instruction  which  effaces  the  distinction  of  rich  and  poor. 

"If  it  be  true  that  the  prosperity  of  a  republic  is  in  tne  direct 
ratio  of  the  replenishment  of  its  middle  classes,  of  the  abundance 
and  facility  in  the  indefinite  recruiting  of  these  classes,  then  the 
high  school  of  the  United  States,  whatever  it  may  cost,  is  the  best 
investment  of  national  capital  that  can  possibly  be  made." 

"But,"  say  the  objectors  to  high  school,  "only  a  small  per  cent, 
of  the  children  are  found  in  them,  and  it  does  not  pay  to  support 
schools  for  so  few  pupils." 

True,  by  far  the  larger  number  of  parents  either  do  not  fully  appre- 
ciate the  opportunities  which  the  high  school  offers,  or  are  compelled  by 
the  stem  necessities  of  their  struggle  with  poverty  to  deprive  their 
children  of  its  privileges.  But  all  careful  observation  shows  that 
where  you  find  the  best  secondary  schools,  there  you  will  find  the 
largest  per  cent,  of  the  children  in  the  elementary  schools.  Presi- 
dent Eliot,  of  Harvard  College,  says  that  one  of  the  chief  ways  in 
which  our  best  colleges  have  helped  the  cause  of  education,  has  been 
by  setting  a  high  standard  for  preparatory  schools.  The  value  of 
the  similar  influence  exerted  by  the  high  school  on  the  grammar 
and  primary  schools  can  hardly  be  over-estimated. 

The  education  that  was  fair  fifty  years  ago  is  meagre  to-day.  It 
is  worse  than  folly  to  say  that,  the  State,  in  this  age  of  progress, 
shall  make  no  advance  in  the  methods,  and  no  enlargement  of  the 
limits,  of  education,  when  education  is  the  very  source  of  all  true 
progress.  Better  have  done  with  schools  at  once,  and  take  for  our 
beau  ideal  of  a  statesman  the  Colonial  Governor  of  Virginia,  who 
two  hundred  years  ago  wrote:  "I  thank  God  there  are  no  free 
schools  or  printing  presses,  and  I  hope  we  shall  not  have  them 
these  hundred  years.  In  fine  contrast  with  such  words  and  with 
the  views  of  those  who  decry  our  high  schools  and  the  study  of 
the  higher  branches  in  the  districts  schools,  are  the  words  of  Ex- 
Governor  Seymour,  with  which  I  will  close  this  subject: 

"There  is  no  just  view  of  education  which  does  not  take  into 
account  its  diffusive  nature.  But  it  may  be  said,  if  all  this  is  true, 
it  is  still  best  to  leave  higher  education  to  private  support.  It  will 
always  ^et  great  aid  from  that  source. 

"But  if  it  depends  Upon  that  alone,  only  a  class  can  enjoy  it.  It 
would  leave  a  wide  gap  between  the  schools  for  all,  and  the  schools 
for  a  few.  It  would  shut  out  many  of  the  best  and  brightest  minds, 
and  their  loss  would  be  a  public  loss.  It  would  break  up  the  unity 
of  our  system,  its  broad  scope  and  the  sympathies  which  should 
run  through  and  permeate  the  whole.      *     ****** 

"Ail   grades  of   school   are   needed  by  our  political   organization. 
Our  very  government,  in  all  its  features,  is  a  system  of  wide-spread 
education.    Men  start  from  humble  positions  and  are  tavigtvt  b^  \JafeSx 
political  duties. 
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"In  the  first  place,  in  minor  offices  they  become  wise  legislators 
as  they  rise  from  one  position  to  another.  They  are  taught  not 
only  by  the  duties  of  their  stations  but  b^r  a  large  intercourse  with 
others,  until  I  say,  from  my  experience  with  public  men  and  affairs, 
that  they  make  our  most  safe  and  wise  legislators.  Nothing  can  be 
more  mistaken  than  the  idea  tHat  the  public  have  no  interest  in 
an>i;hing  more  than  what  is  called  primary  education  and  that  all 
beyond  that  is  a  matter  of  individual  concern. 

"If  it  is  true  that  the  intelligence,  the  virtue,  and  the  prosperity 
of  society  demand  that  some  be  highly  educated ;  if  the  interests  of 
the  persons  and  property  are  promoted  by  this,  then  the  pubUc 
welfare  calls  for  schools  where  they  can  be  taught.  If  this  educa- 
tion by  its  very  nature  makes  the  student  through  life,  whatever 
his  business  may  be,  a  living  light-house,  shining  for  the  good  of 
all,  it  is  not  unjust  that  such  education  should  be  in  some  degree 
at  the  public  cost.  If  the  man  of  science  is  through  life,  by  his 
intercourse  with  others,  an  unpaid  teacher  of  facts,  which  give 
prosperity  to  our  workshops,  and  new  value  to  every  field  of  industry, 
it  is  fair  that  he  should  be  helped  by  the  public  to  gain  that  knowl- 
edge which  is  thus  used  for  the  public  good.  If  common  schools 
are  demanded  by  the  very  nature  of  our  government,  then  the  inter- 
ests of  all  our  people  demand  that  there  should  be  those  so  highly 
educated,  not  only  that  they  can  carry  them  on,  but  more  tnan 
that,  who  can  by  their  influence  keep  alive  in  the  public  mind  a 
sense  of  the  value  of  such  schools .  Where  there  are  no  men  well 
trained  in  learning,  there  will  be  no  schools  fit  to  teach  its  first 
elements . " 


SCHOOL  ARCHITECTURE. 

I  am  sure  that  school  boards  that  are  about  to  build  will  be  glad 
to  get  Circular  No.  4 — 1880 — ^just  issued  by  the  National  Bureau  of 
Education  at  Washington.  The  title  of  the  circular  is  Rural 
School  Architbcture  ;  but  it  will  prove  very  useful  to  school  boards 
in  cities  and  villages. 

The  subject  is  treated  under  the  following  heads:  Site;  Aspect 
and  Lightmg;  Surroundings;  Arrangements;  Construction;  Ventila- 
tion; Heating;  Sanitation;  Acoustics;  Attractiveness  and  Economy 
in  Building;  Specifications  and  Contracts.  The  pamphlet  is  illus- 
trated. The  topics  considered  are  all  of  very  great  importance; 
but  upon  many  of  them  there  is  so  little  of  general  information 
that  they  usually  receive  but  slight  attention. 

The  circular  is  sent  to  school  ooards,  free  of  charge,  and  I  shall 
take  pleasure  in  forwarding  it  to  such  as  may  have  use  for  it. 


STATE  CERTIFICATES. 

Upon   consultation  with  President  Hewitt  and  President   AUyn,    I 
who,  by  law,   are  joined  with  me  in  the   duty  of  arranging  for  the   ' 
examinations  for  State  certificates,   it  was   determined  to  hold  the 
examination  in  1879  for  three  days,   and  at  seven  different  places, 
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on  the  same  days,  and  to  use  at  each  point  the  same  questions, 
and  to  follow  the  same  general  directions.  At  my  suggestion,  the 
papers  were  all  given,  after  the  examination,  to  one  committee  of 
three  to  mark.  Prof.  M.  L.  Seymour,  of  Normal,  Prof.  John  Hull, 
of  Carbondale,  and  Mr.  E.  C.  Smith,  of  Dixon,  were  selected  for 
this  committee,  and  the  certificates  were  issued  in  accordance  with 
the  recommendations  of  the  committee.  In  1880  the  examinations 
were  held  at  ten  different  places,  and  continued  through  four  days ; 
and,  in  order  that  the  results  of  the  plan  adopted  might  be  the  better 
compared  with  those  for  the  previous  year,  the  same  committee 
was  employed  to  grade  the  papers.  Four  certificates  were  issued 
in  1879,  and  sixteen  in  1880 — the  better  results  of  the  last  year 
being  due,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  fact  that  one  hour  and  a 
quarter  was  given  to  each  branch,  instead  of  an  hour,  and  to  the 
further  fact  that  six  obtained  certificates  who  had  previously  passed 
a  part  of  the  examination.  It  is  beUeved  that  all  the  certificates 
were  impartially  awarded  by  the  committee  and  fairly  earned  by 
those  who  received  them. 

To  give  those  who  may  be  interested  in  the  subject  an  idea  of 
the  examination,  the  circular  issued,  and  the  questions  used  in  1880, 
are  inserted  below.  The  circular  offered  a  certificate  to  those  who 
reached  an  average  of  70  on  the  whole  examination,  provided  they 
did  not  fall  below  the  minimum  fixed  in  each  of  the  ^oups  into 
which  the  branches  selected  for  the  examination  were  divided.  The 
effect  of 'the  Hmitation  was,  that  no  certificate  was  issued  on  an 
average  below  78. 

As  something  of  interest  to  many,  I  add  the  names  of  those  to 
whom  State  certificates  have  been  issued,  with  dates,  and  the  places 
and  dat'es  of  examinations,  so  far  as  they  can  be  ascertained  from 
the  records  of  this  oflSce. 

CIRCULAR. 

Springfield,  III.,  January  10,  1880. 

State  certificates  are  granted  to  teachers  of  approved  character, 
scholarship  and  successful  experience,  by  virtue  of  authority  con- 
ferred by  section  50  of  the  scnool  law.  The  clause  of  said  section 
which  confers  said  authority  is  as  follows:  • 

Law  Concerning  State  Certificates. 

"  The  State  Superintendent  of  PubUc  Instruction  is  hereby  author- 
ized to  grant  State  certificates  to  such  teachers  as  may  be  found 
worthy  to  receive  them,  which  shall  be  of  perpetual  validity  in 
every  county  and  school  district  in  the  State.  But  State  certificates 
shall  only  be  granted  unon  public  examination,  of  which  due  notice 
shall  be  given,  in  such  branches  and  upon  such  terms,  and  by  such 
examiners  as  the  State  Superintendent  and  the  Principals  of  the 
Normal  Universities  may  prehcribe.  Such  certificates  may  be 
revoked  by  the  State  Superintendent  upon  proof  of  immoral  or 
unprofessional  conduct." 

After  a  careful  consideration  of  what  is  believed  to  be  the  true 
intent  and  spirit   of  the  law,   and  consultation  with  the  Pre^\d!^\v\»% 
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of  the  State  Normal  Universities,  it  has  been  decides  that  appli- 
cants for  State  certificates  should  be  required  to  comply  with  the 
following 

Tenm  and  Conditions: 

1.  To  furnish  to  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
prior  to  examination,  satisfactory  evidence  of  good  moral  character. 

2.  To  furnish  to  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
satisfactory  evidence  of  having  taught,  with  decided  success,  not 
less  than  three  years,  at  least  one  of  which  shall  have  been  in  this 
State.  The  year  in  this  State  shall  have  been  at  a  time  not  more 
than  five  years  previous  to  time  of  examination. 

3.  To  pass  a  very  thorough  examination  in  Orthography,  Bead- 
ing, Mental  and  Written  Arithmetic,  English  Grammar,  Modem 
Geography,  History  of  the  United  States,  Algebra,  the  Elements  of 
Plane  and  Solid  (not  including  Spherical)  Geometry,  and  the  Theory 
and  Art  of  Education. 

4.  To  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  in  Natural  Philosophy, 
Physical  Greography,  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  Botany,  Zo61og}% 
Astronomy  and  Chemistry,  as  these  are  deemed  essential  to  the 
highest  success  in  some  of  the  improved  methods  of  primary 
instruction,  and  as  most  of  these  branches  are  now  requured  for 
county  certificates.  But  the  examination  in  these  branches  will 
embrace  the  rudimentary  principles  only. 

5.  To  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  in  the  School  Law  of 
Illinois,  especially  in  those  portions  thereof  which  relate  to  the 
legal  rights  and  auties  of  teachers. 

6.  To  write  a  brief  essay  upon  some  familiar  topic  announced  at 
the  time. 

Credentials, 

In  respect  to  moral  character,  the  only  object  is  to  be  sure  that 
the  applicant  is,  in  this  respect  worthy.  No  set  form  of  evidence 
is  required,  so  that  the  fact  of  good  character  appears.  If  an 
applicant  is  personally  known  to  the  State  Superintendent,  or  the 
President  of  either  Normal  University,  as  of  good  character,  it  will 
be  sufficiAit  to  state  the  fact — no  other  testimonial  will  be  neces- 
sary. If  not,  written  testimonials  from  one  or  more  responsible 
persons  acquainted  with  the  applicant,  will  be  required. 

In  respect  to  the  length  of  time  that  an  applicant  has  taught,  his 
own  declaration,  giving  the  time,  place  and  Kind  of  school,  will  be 
suflicient. 

Touching  the  question  of  success  in  teaching,  written  testimonials 
from  employers,  or  other  responsible  and  competent  pei*sons 
acquainted  with  the  facts,  will  be  required.  The  evidence  upon  this 
point  is  tntal,  and  must  be  clear  and  explicit. 

By  ** three  years"  teaching  is  meant  three  ordinary  school  years 
«    less  than  seven  months  each. 
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Condition   Precedent. 

Satisfactory  evidence  relative  to  character,  length  of  time  taught, 
jid  success,  must  be  furnished  before  a  candidate  can  be  admitted 
o  the  examination — it  is  a  condition  precedent,  and  should  be  trans- 
oitted  to  the  State  Superintendent,  by  each  candidate,  along  with 
lis  application  for  examination,  so  that,  if  defective,  due  notice  may 
«  given,  and  that  there  may  be  no  disappointment  or  loss  of  time 
a  the  inspection  of  credentials  when  the  day  of  examination  arrives, 
my  one  whose  credentials  are  unsatisfactory,  will  be  promptly 
tiformed  of  the  fact,  and  wherein,  that  the  deficiency  may  be  sup- 
►lied,  if  practicable,  and  if  not,  he  will  be  declared  ineligible,  and 
ayed  the  expense  of  attendance.  Attention  to  these  preliminaries 
?  important.  There  is  no  time  to  inspect  testimonials  during  the 
xammation,  and  none  can  be  examined  without  them.  Persons 
rho  have  attended  &n  examination  for  State  certificates  at  some 
revious  time  and  propose  attending  this  year  again,  must  furnish 
Bstimonials  of  character  and  teachmg  covering  the  time  since  they 
rere  last  examined.     . 

Papers  forwarded  as  testimonials  must  in  all  cases  be  originals, 
t  any  teacher  wishes  the  originals  returned,  copies  thereof,  for 
ling  in  this  office,  must  be  sent  with  the  originals.  When  copies 
re  so  sent,  the  originals  will  be  returned,  but  not  otherwise. 

Board  of  Examiners. 

None  but  practical  teachers,  of  high  character  and  distinguished 
rofessional  ability,  will  be  appointed  upon  the  State  Board  of 
Ixaminers.  So  far  as  possible  tne  holder  of  State  certificates  will 
e  chosen  for  members  of  that  board. 

For  each  .examination  one  conductor  will  be  api)ointed,  who  will 
ave  charge  of  the  class  and  will  make  the  oral  examinations. 

There  will  also  be  appointed  a  board  of  three  or  more,  who  will 
leet  at  some  central  point  and  receive  from  the  different  conduc- 
)r8  the  written  work  of  all  the  candidates  and  pass  upon  it  after 
ireful  examination. 

Mode  of  Examination. 

Both  oral  and  written  methods  will  be  employed.  The  ques- 
ons  to  be  answered  under  each  topic  embraced  m  the  examination, 
ill  be  printed  on  slips  of  paper,  and  consecutively  numbered, 
lach  applicant  will  be  furnished  with  one  of  these  slips,  and  with 
en  and  paper.  A  definite  time  wiU  be  allowed  to  each  topic.  Each 
nswer  must  bear  the  number  of  the  corresponding  question.  In 
uestions  requiring  demonstration  or  analysis,  the  entire  work  should 
e  given,  and  not  merely  the  result  or  answer,  so  that  the  several 
teps  of  the  process  may  appear,  and  the  board  be  the  better  enabled 
3  judge  of  tne  teacher's  habits  of  thought  and  reasoning. 

In  addition  to  written  answers  to  the  printed  questions,  candidates 
ill  also  be  examined  orally  in  reading  and  mental  arithmetic. 

When  ap  examination,  both  written  and  oral,  is  made  in  any 
ranch,  the  applicant's  standing  in  that  branch  will  be  the  result 
f  both  exammations ;  but  the  written  examination  will  have  double 
he  weight  of  the  oral  in  determining  the  standing. 
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Preparation, 

It  will  not  make  the  smallest  difference  what  text  books  tea 
have  studied  in  any  particular  branch  or  science,  so  that  they 
the  requisite  knowledge  thereof. 

Mode  of  Award. 

The  greatest  care  will  be  taken  to  make  the  examination 
final  judgment  strictly  unpartial.  To  this  end,  all  candidates  w 
known  during  the  examination  by  numbers,  and  not  by  their 
names. 

In  examining  the  papers,  the  board  will  note  the  grade  of  i 
of  each  one  opposite  the  number  found  thereon;  and  in 
manner,  after  all  the  papers  have  been  examined  and  the  i 
summed  up,  said  resiilt  will  be  placed  after  the  proper  nui 
Each  set  of  papers  will  be  disposed  of  in  the  same  way. 

After  all  the  papers  have  been  marked  dejfinitely  and  finally 
marks  of  the  oral  examinations  wiU  be  combined  with  the  mai 
the  written  work. 

Diplomas  will  be  awarded  only  to  those  candidates  who  are  i 
imously  recommended  for  them  by  the  board  of  examiners. 

In  determining  the  merits  of  the  papers  the  examiners  wi 
guided  by  the  following  principles: 

The  work  of  the  candidates  will  be  marked  on  a  scale   of 
and  70  is  fixed  as  the  average  to  be  required  for  the  whole  exa 
ation.      The   branches  have  oeen  arranged  in  groups,  and  the 
inium  for  those  in  each  group  fixed,  as  indicated  below. 

If  a  candidate  gains  the  required  average,  and  does  not  in 
branch  fall  below  the  minimum  fixed  for  it,  he  will  receive 
certificate.  If  a  candidate  reaches  the  required  average  fo 
examination,  but  falls  below  the  minimum  m  one  or  more  bran 
he  will  be  admitted  to  another  examination  in  those  branches, 
will  be  awarded  a  certificate  when  he  has  passed  in  each  w 
mark  as  hi^h  as  the  average  for  the  examination.  Other  candi 
who  fail  will  not  receive  any  credit  for  work  done. 

Group  I. — Minimum^  70. 

1.  Orthography.  4.    Grammar. 

2.  Beading.  5.    Geography. 

3.  Arithmetic.  6.    Theory  and  Art  of  Teac 

Group  II. — Minimum,  60. 

1.  United  States  History.  4.    Geometry. 

2.  Algebra.  6.    Physical  Geography. 

3.  Essay.  6.    School  Law. 

Group  III, — Minimum,  60. 

1.  Botany.  4.    Zoology. 

2.  Chemistry.  6.    Astronomy. 

3.  Physiology.  6.    Natural  Philosophy. 
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Time  and  Places. 

Examinations  will  be  held  this  year,  August  17,  18,  19  and  20,  at 
the  following  places :  Chicago,  Oregon,  Galva,  Pontiac,  Camp  Point, 
Springfield,  Paxton,  Mattoon,  Belleville  and  Garbondale. 

Inspection  of  Papers — Announcement  of  Results. 

No  announcement  of  results  can  be  made  for  some  time  after  the 
close  of  the  examination.  The  careful  reading  and  inspection  of 
several  hundred  pages  of  manuscript,  with  scrutiny  of  work  and 
methods  of  analysis,  etc.,  so  as  to  do  impartial  justice  to  all,  require 
several  days'  time.  The  examination  papers  will  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  board  of  examiners,  who  will  take  them  imder  advise- 
ment and  report  thereon  as  soon  as  practicable;  and  as  soon  as 
their  report -is  received  by  the  State  Superintendent,  diplomas  will 
be  forwarded  by  mail  to  those  declared  by  the  board  to  be  entitled 
to  them.  Applicants  whose  papers  are  not  deemed  satisfactory  by 
the  board  will  be  apprised  of  the  fact  by  letter. 

General  Remarks. 

Punctual  attendance  upon  all  four  of  the  days  will  be  very 
important. 

The  rules  governing  the  examination  wiU  be  stated  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  examination,  and  certain  general  directions  given,  which 
there  will  not  be  time  afterwards  to  repeat.  Moreover,  there  will 
be  full  work  for  the  class  for  the  whole  time,  and  a  teacher  arriv- 
ing after  a  portion  of  the  topics  have  been  written  upon,  cannot 
make  up  for  lost  time  without  protracting  the  examination,  which 
it  will  not  be  practicable  to  do. 

A  State  certificate  entitles  the  holder  to  teach  in  any  county  and 
school  district  of  the  State,  without  further  examination,  and  is 
valid  for  life,  or  so  long  as  the  personal  and  professional  reputation 
of  the  holder  remains  untarnished.  It  is,  therefore,  not  only  the 
highest  known  to  our  system  of  public  education,  and  an  honor  to 
those  receiving  it,  but  it  has  also  an  important  business  value  to 
all  professional  teachers.  It  is  the  object  of  the  law  under  which 
these  examinations  are  held,  specially  to  recognize  and  honor  those 
experienced  and  successful  teachers  who  have  given  character  and 
dignity  to  the  profession  in  this  State,  and  to  furnish  to  young 
tieachers  a  proper  incentive  to  honorable  exertion. 

James  P.   Slade, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 


EXAMINATIONS  FOR  STATE  CERTIFICATES— 1880. 


READING. 

[The  numbers  in  curves  indicate  credits  for  full  answers.] 

1.  (10).  Copy  the  following:  but  put  in  place  of  each  query  mark 
a  representative  of  the  sound  cognate  to  that  of  the  letter  above  or  below 
the  query  mark.  How  does  a  knowledge  of  the  cognate  relations  of 
letters  aid  in  teaching  reading  ? 

p:    ?:  j :    ?:  v:    ?:  z:    ? 
?:  d:  ?:  k:   ?:th:  ?:sh. 

2.  (10).  What  is  meant  by  "c  soft"?  **g  soft"?  Give  the  rule  for 
c  and  g,  with  exceptions.    When  should  sion  be  pronounced  shun? 

3.  (10).  What  is  the  **word  method"  of  teaching  children  to  read? 
The  **phonic  method"?  Mention  a  distinct  claim  that  is  set  up  for 
each ;  an  objection  urged  against  each. 

4.  (10).  Name  four  leading  defects  of  reading  as  heard  in  the 
schools ;  also  name  an  aid  in  removing  each  of  these  defects. 

5.  (10).  Give  the  derivation  of  five  of  the  following  words :  enormous^ 
carnivorous,  docile,  graduate,  legislate,  cereal,  astrologer,  principle, 

6.  (&).  Compare  the  degrees  of  force  required  on  the  different 
uses  of  that  in  the  sentence,  ''All  that  look  for  that  result  forget  that 
the  world  moves." 

7.  (30).  J)efmQ  dubious,  fragile,  aUege,  deliquesce,  dissemble,  incar- 
nate, council,  placate,  mediocrity,  feint,  erratic,  insidious,  counsel, 
prophecy;  give  two  meanings  of  essay,  affect,  precedent. 

8.  (16).  Syllabicate  the  following  words,  mark  the  primary  accent, 
and  indicate  (by  macron,  or  other  fit  sign)  the  sound  of  the  accented 
vowel :  inquiry,  acclimated,  misconstnie,  exquisite,  irrefragable,  museum, 
mischievous,  precedence,  communist,  peremptory, 

ARITHMETIC. 

1.  When  it  is  one  P.  M.  in  Lon.  88°  16'  22"  E.,  what  time  is  it  in 
Lon.  68°  28'  39"  W.  ?  Explain  the  work. 

2.  How  many  half  eagles,  each  weighing  5  pwt.  9  gr.  and  made  of 
gold  A  pure,  are  equivalent  to  1,000  English  sovereigns,  each  weighing 
6  pwt.  3.274  gr.  and  made  of  gold  \^  pure  ?  Perform  by  Analysis  and 
show  work. 

11      7  11      7 

3.  T5~~^23  ~  '^^^t^    iy^23  ~  ^^*^?   Grive  analysis  of  each. 

4.  Troy  weight.  Add  2  lbs.  6f  oz ;  1|  lbs. ;  12.68  pwt. ;  11  oz.  18 
pwt. ;  19J  grs. ;  f  tt). ;  j|  oz. ;  %  pwt. 
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5.  Date  of  note  April  10,  1844.  Prin.  $2,460.  Rate  of  Int.  8%. 
Bndorsements :  Aug.  20,  1845— $840.  Dec.  26,  1847— $236.20.  May 
2, 1848— $1,000.    What  was  due  Aug.  20,  1849?  Show  all  the  work. 

6.  How  many  kinds  of  problems  are  there  in  commission?  Give 
and  perform  a  problem  Ulustrating  each  kind. 

7.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  compound  interest  (com- 
pounding annually)  and  the  annual  interest  at  T^%  on  $428.50  for  4 
3rrs.  6  mos.  12  days  ?  Show  all  work. 

8.  By  proportion.  If  18  pipes,  each  delivering  6  gal.  per  minute, 
Sh  a  cistern  m  2  h.  16  min.,  how  many  pipes,  ei^ch  delivering  20  gal. 
per  minute,  will  fill  a  cistern  7^  times  as  large  as  the  first  in  8  hr.  24 
[nin.  ? 

9.  Define  ratio,  complex  fraction,  G.  C.  D.,  average  of  accounts, 
lecimal  fraction. 

10.  The  G.  0.  D.  is  the  product  of  what  ?  The  L.  C.  M.  is  the  product 
3f  what  ?  What  does  the  mverted  divisor  show  ?  Why  do  you  point  off 
numbers  in  the  extraction  of  roots  ?  What  is  the  meaning  of :  and  of : : 
in  proportion  ? 

GRAMMAR. 

The  niunber  in  curves   indicates  the  credit  that  will  be  given,  if 

the  question  is  fully  answered.] 

1.  (10).  Show  fully  the  office  of  the  underlined  words  in  the 
sentence:  The  moment  my  business  is  arranged  I  must  set  about 
making  you  my  clerk. 

2.  (15).  To  what  phrase  is  each  of  the  following  words  equiv- 
ilent?  There,  hither,  when/;e.  There  are  six  other  words  kindred  to 
these ;  write  them.    Remark  on  the  infrequency  of  some  of  these. 

8.  (15).    (Correct  the  following,  giving  reasons: 

a.  ''Let  each  esteem  others  better  than  themselves." 

b.  **Two  nouns,  when  they  come  together  and  do  not  signify  the 

same  thing,  the  former  must  be  in  the  possessive  case.*' 

c.  **It  is  not  me  that  he  is  angry  with." 

d.  **I  fear  we  will  have  rain." 

e.  "His  wrath  will  consume  ye." 

4.  (20).    Analyze: 

''Spake  full  well  in  language  quaint  and  olden, 
One  who  dwelleth  by  the  castled  Rhine, 
When  he  called  the  flowers,  so  blue  and  golden. 
Stars,  that  in  earth's  firmament  do  shine." 

5.  (10).  What  is  the  special  use  of  mine,  thine,  etc.?  Complete 
he  list,  in  both  numbers.  Remark  on  the  word  whereon  and  its 
iiause  in  the   sentence:   "I  know  a  bank  whereon  the  wild  thyme 


rrows." 


6.  (15).    Describe  and  exemplify  five  uses  of  what. 

7.  (15).  Remark  on  ellipses  with  as  and  than.  Use  each  of  the 
jllowmg  words  as  an  adverb,  then  as  a  connective :  yet^  then^  wken^ 
therwise. 
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GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  Define  an  axis,  latitude,  an  isthmus,  a  promontory,   a  strait. 
Give  an  example  for  each  of  the  last  three. 

2.  Bound  fully  Illinois  and  describe  its  surface. 

3.  Name,  in  order,  the  States  bounded  by  the  Mississippi  river, 
and  name  the 'chief  cities  on  its  banks. 

4.  Give  the  branches  of  the  Illinois  river  and  name  the  chief 
towns  on  its  banks. 

5.  Name  five  famous  volcanoes,  and  tell  where  each  is  situated. 

6.  Describe  the  selvas  of  South  America. 

7.  What  is  a  continent  ?  Name  the  six  continents  in  the  order  of 
their  size. 

8.  What  bodies  of  water  would  you  pass  over  in  making  a  voyage 
from  Chicago  to  St.  Petersburg?  Near  what  great  cities  would  you 
pass? 

9.  What  countries  produce  large  quantities  of  cotton  ?  Tea  ?  Silk  ? 
Sugar?  Wine? 

10.  What  changes  did  the  Franco-Prussian  war  make  in  the  map 
of  Europe? 

THEORY  AND  ART  OP  TEACHING. 

1.  What  are  the  purposes  of  a  public  school,  and  how  are  these 
best  secured  ? 

2.  Name  the  advantages  of  a  system  of  public  schools ;  of  parochial 
or  religious-denominational  schools ;  of  private  schools. 

3.  What  is  meant  by  the  organization  of  a  school  ? 

4.  What  is  the  value  of  examinations  at  stated  times,  and  what  the 
best  method. of  conducting  them? 

5.  What  diflFerences,  if  any,  should  be  made  in  conducting  recita- 
tions and  giving  instruction  in  primary  and  in  advanced  classes. 

6.  Give  a  description  of  the  methods  of  conducting  recitations ;  as, 
the  memoriter,  topical,  catechetical  and  others,  if  you  think  of  any. 
Which  is  best,  and  your  reasons  ? 

7.  What  can  a  teacher  do  to  secure  and  promote  health  and  physi- 
cal culture,  as  well  as  social  and  moral  culture  among  his  scholars  ? 

8.  What  are  the  reasons  for  the  State's  requirement  of  certain 
qualifications,  literary  and  moral,  in  persons  seeking  to  become 
teachers  ?  What  should  be  the  minimum  of  these  qualifications  ? 

9.  How  far  should  the  text  be  followed  in  recitations,  and  how  can 
a  teacher  ascertain  that  his  pupils  have  learned  the  lesson? 

10.  State,  with  reasons  in  brief,  your  opinion  of  the  practice  of  giving 
daily  grades  for  recitations,  and  of  averages  summed  up.    Also  give 
your  opinion  of  percentages  of  abseiico  am  \iaidmft^^. 


UNITED  STATES  HISTORY. 

1.  Give  a  brief  account  of  the  settlement  of  Plymouth. 

2.  When  and  by  whom  was  each  of  the  thirteen  original  Colonies 
ettlecl  ? 

3.  Give  the  chief  causes  of  the  Bevolution. 

4.  Give  an  account  of  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill. 

5.  Say  what  you  can  about  the  "Articles  of  Confederation"  ? 

6.  Give  a  list  of  the  Presidents  previous  to  1886,  in  order,  with  dates. 

7.  Mention  the  chief  battles  in  the  war  with  Mexico. 

8.  Say  what  you  can  about  the  13th  Amendment  to  the  Constitution. 

9.  3ay  what  you  can  about  "Mason  and  Dixon's"  line. 
10.  Say  what  you  can  about  Andrew  Jackson. 


ALGEBRA. 

1.  Define  algebra,  equation,  series,  reciprocal,  permutation. 

2.  Demonstrate  that  x"+y"  is  divisible  by  x+y  when  n  is  odd. 
8.  Factor  7x'—12x+5.    Show  work. 

a+x       a— X 

4.  Simplify  ?^^=^^^ ^^'    Show  work. 

^    ^  a+x       a—x 

a— X  ""  a+x 

5.  If  A  does  a  piece  of  work  in  10  days,  which  A  and  B  together 
jan  do  in  7  days,  how  long  would  it  take  B  to  do  it  alone  ? 

6.  Extract  thd  cube  root  of 

xt-9x»+39x*-99x»+166x'-144x+64. 
Show  work. 


7.  In  the  equation,  x+a=  V^a'+xyTb'+x ,  x=  what? 

8.  Write  the  forms  of  the  two  roots  in  each  of  the  following  equa- 
tions :  (a).  x*+px=q ;  (6).  x'— px=q ;  (c).  x*+px=— q ;  (d).  x'— px=— q. 

9.  Expand,  by  the  binomial  formula,  (l+x*)\ 

10.  Derive  the  formula  for  the  sum  of  the  terms  of  an  arithmetical 

{regression,  the  first  term,  the  last  term  and  the  number  of  terms 
eing  given. 

Essay. — Subject!  **Death  and  Funeral  of  Abraham  Lincoln." 
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GEOMETRY. 


[The  number  in  curves  indicates  the  credit  that  will  be  given,  if  the 

question  is  fully  answered.] 

1.  (10).  Define  plane,  perpendicular,  perimeter,  inscribed  angle, 
sector  of  a  circle. 

2.  (25).    Complete  the  following  and  prove: 

''If  from  a  point  without  a  straight  line,  a  perpendicular  be 
let  fall  on  that  line,  and  oblique  lines  be  drawn  to  differ- 
ent points  in  the  same  line ; — 

1.  The  perpendicular  will  be 

2.  Any  two  oblique  lines  that  meet  the  given  line  at 
equal 

3.  Of  any  two  oblique  lines,  that  which ** 

3.  (20).  **  Through  three  given  points  not  in  the  same  straight 
line,  one  circumference  of  a  circle  can  be  made  to  pass,  and  but  one." 
Prove. 

4.  (20).  ''If  a  straight  line  be  drawn  in  a  triangle  parallel  to  one 
of  the  sides,  it  will  divide  the  other  two  sides  proportionally."    Prove. 

6.  (20).  Write  all  you  can  in  fifteen  minutes  of  the  meaning  and 
derivation  of  the  formula  „E'. 

6.  (6).  Define  each  of  "the  three  round  bodies."  Give  the  rule 
for  finding  the  volume  of  each. 


PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  What  is  a  zone  ?  How  many  degrees  wide  is  the  temperate  zone  ? 
The  torrid  zone  ?  On  what  condition  would  the  temperate  zone  be  10° 
wide  ? 

2.  Give  briefly,  but  clearly,  as  many  reasons  as  you  can  for  believ- 
ing that  the  earth  is  flattened  at  the  poles. 

3.  Explain  the  tides  as  fully  as  you  can. 

4.  Why  are  the  days  longer  in  the  summer  than  in  the  winter  ?  Ex- 
plain clearly. 

5.  Describe  the  Appalachian  mountain  system. 

6.  Describe  briefly  the  Highlands  of  Asia. 

7.  What  can  you  say  about  volcanoes  ? 

8.  Describe  fully  the  monsoons. 

9.  Describe  the  rains  in  the  tropics. 

10.  Tell  all  you  can  about  the  Gulf  Stream. 


Ill 


SCHOOL  LAW. 


1.  State  fully  the  condition  that  must  be  complied  with  before 
one  can  make  a  valid  contract  to  teach  a  public  school  operated 
ander  the  general  school  law. 

2.  What  facts  must  the  schedule  show  ?  State  the  law  regulating 
he  keeping,  the  delivery  and  the  filing  of  schedules. 

8.  Upon  what  conditions  may  pupils  of  lawful  school  age,  residing 
n  one  district,  have  free  tuition  m  another  district? 

4.  When  do  teachers*  orders  begin  to  draw  interest,  and  for  what 
ime  can  interest  on  them  be  collected? 

5.  What  authority  of  law,  if  any,  is  there  for  teaching  algebra 
Q  the  public  schols? 

6.  For  what  purposes  and  to  what  extent  are  school  directors 
authorized  by  law  to  levy  taxes? 

7.  For  what  purposes  and  upon  what  conditions  may  directors 
K)rrow  money? 

8.  What  school  officers  by  law  hold  the  title  to  school  houses 
md  school  sites? 

9.  Give  the  most  important  of  the  duties  of  the  county  superin- 
endent  of  schools ;  three  of  the  township  treasurer. 

10.  Name  the  various  sources  of  the  revenue  provided  by  law  for 
he  support  of  the  public  schools  of  the  State. 


BOTANY. 

1.  Define  an  embryo,  and  state  the  functions  of  each  of  its  parts. 

2.  What  is  a  stolon?  A  sucker?  An  herb?  Illustrate. 

8.  Name  the  parts  of  an  exogenous  stem,  from  centre  to  circum- 
erence. 

4.  State  four  ways  of  telling  an  endogenous  plant. 

5.  Distinguish  between  the  natural  and  artificial  systems  in  the 
lassification  of  plants. 

6.  When  does  a  plantlet  become  a  plant,   and  an  ovule  a  seed? 

7.  Through  what  parts  of  an  exogenous  stem  does  the  sap  move 
a  its  upward  course?  In  its  downward  course?  What  is  the  char- 
cter  of  the  sap  in  each  case? 

8.  Explain  the  following  terms :  *' Calyx  inferior,"  ''central  placen- 
le,"  "stigma  sessile,"  ''stamens  epipetalous." 

9.  Give  botanical  names  for  five  orders  of  plants,  and  name  two 
>eeies  for  each  order. 

10.  State  the  leading  characteristics  of  labiatae  aaii  cotcl'^o^\^^^. 
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CHEMISTRY. 

1.  Define  molecule,  element,  acid. 

2.  Show  the  symbolic  uniting  of  any  five  compounds,  and  give  the 
molecular  weight  of  each. 

3.  In  what  way  would  you  liberate  hydrogen?  Show  the  chemical 
equation  and  the  reaction. 

4.  How  produce  the  musical  flame  ?  Explain. 

5.  What  is  soda  water?  Explain  its  preparation. 

6.  Of  what  is  the  air  composed?  How  show  its  analysis?  How 
much  of  each  gas  in  100  parts  ? 

7.  Explain  the  formation  of  iron  rust,  carbonic  acid,  chalk. 

8.  What  compounds  are  most  unstable  ?  Give  three  illustrations. 

9.  Show  the  sjrmbolic  writing  for  water.  State  the  relative  amount 
of  each  gas  by  weight  and  by  volmne.  Say  what  you  can  of  the  value 
of  water  to  work  in  chemistry. 

10.  In  the  burning  of  a  candle  state  what  processes  belong  to  philos- 
ophy and  what  to  chemistry.    What  products  are  formed  ? 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

1.  Describe  the  hip  joint. 

2.  Describe  the  circulation  of  the  blood  in  the  liver. 

3.  Explain  the  phenomena  of  suffocation. 

4.  What  are  the  functions  of  the  lymphatic  vessels  and  glands  ? 

5.  Describe  the  course  of  a  sound-wave  through  the  ear,  mentioning 
the  structures  affected  by  it. 

6.  Describe  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach. 

7.  Explain  the  digestion  and  final  use  of  starchy  food. 

8.  What  substances  are  normally  excreted  by  the  skin?  By  the 
lungs  ? 

9.  Define  "reflex  action,"  "secretion."    Give  examples  of  each. 

10.  Mention  some  of  the  dangers  due  to  organic  impurities  in  drink- 
ing  water. 

ZOOLOGY. 

1.  Describe  the  different  forms  of  the  nervous  systems  of  animals. 

2.  Describe  briefly  the  principal  modifications  of  the  anterior  ex- 
tremities of  vertebrates. 

3.  Describe  the  principal  forms  of  locomotor  apparatus  among 
moiluaks,  * 
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4.  Give  the  general  and  the  minute  anatomy  of  any  fish. 

5.  Write  an  outline  of  the  systematic  arrangement  of  the  classes 
nd  orders  of  vertebrates. 

6.  Write  what  you  can  of  the  classification  of  any  shark  and  of 
ny  star  fish,  defining  two  of  the  groups  to  which  each  is  assigned. 

7.  What  are  the  leading  differences  and  resemblances  between  a 
rai^-fish  and  a  grasshopper? 

8.  Briefly  describe  any  protozoan. 

9.  Define  ''homology,"  * 'parthenogenesis,'*  ''natural  selection." 
Vliat  constitutes  the  scientific  name  of  an  animal?  By  whom  is  it 
:enerally  given. 

10.  Give  an  outline  of  the  development  of  any  animal. 


ASTRONOMY. 

1.  What  is  astronomical  latitude?  The  ecliptic?  An  equinox?  A 
lode?  Azimuth? 

2.  At  London,  61J°  n.  lat.,  how  many  degrees  below  the  northern 
lorizon  is  the  sun  at  midnight  on  June  21st?  Explain  by  a  figure. 

3.  In  how  many  days  does  the  sun  make  one  revolution  on  its  axis  ? 
low  is  this  determinea  ? 

4.  How  many  years  would  an  express  train,  traveling  without  ces- 
lation  at  the  rate  of  80  miles  an  hour,  require  to  pass  from  the  earth 
o  the  sun  ?  Show  work. 

5.  Which  is  the  largest  planet?  Which  has  the  most  moons? 
Yhich  travels  most  rapidly?  Which  is  the  most  distant  from  the 
larth  ?  Which  approaches  nearest  to  the  earth  ? 

6.  Do  we  ever  see  Venus  at  midnight  ?  Explain  fully. 

7.  What  is  meant  by  the  "nrecession  of  the  equinoxes"?  What  are 
lome  of  the  most  important  effects  of  this  movement  ? 

8.  What  is  a  "leap  year"?  How  often  does  leap  year  occur?  State 
exactly. 

9.  Describe  as  fully  as  you  can  the  constellation  Orion. 
10.  State  as  many  facts  as  you  can  about  comets. 

NATURAL   PHIJiOSOPHY. 

1.  Define  natural  philosophy,  momentum,  elasticity,  gravitation, 
rive  the  atomic  theory. 

2.  Give  the  laws  of  gravity. 

A.,  wt.  7i  n>8.,  is  8    ft.  from  C. 
B.,  wt.  8|  n>s.,  is  4^  ft.  from  C. 

A's  attraction  for  C  is  what  part  of  B's  ?  Show  work. 
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8.  Why  is  it  impossible  to  invent  a  "perpetual  motion"  machine? 
What  is  the  depth  to  which  a  suction  pump  will  work  ?  Why  ? 

4.  Explain  the  construction  and  use  of  the  barometer. 

5.  How  great  a  pressure  is  produced  by  a  Hunter's  screw,  the 
power  being  60  fts.,  the  circumference  of  the  circle  in  which  the  power 
moves  being  75  inches,  the  threads  of  the  larger  screw  being  ^  an  inch 
apart  and  of  the  smaller  screw  ^  of  an  inch  apart,  88^  %  being 
deducted  for  friction  ?  Show  work. 

6.  Explain  the  use  of  salt  in  freezing  ice  cream. 

7.  Describe  the  two  kinds  of  steam  engines. 

8.  Describe  the  spectroscope. 

9.  Give  the  laws  of  vibrations  of  cords. 

10.  Explain  an  ordinary  telegraphic  instnmient. 

CERTIFICATES  ISSUED   BY   STATE   SUPERINTENDENT,    NEWTON   BATEMAN. 

Examination — Held  July  2  and  8,  1861,  at  Bloomington: 

James  H.  Blodgett,  date  of  certificate July  4,  1861 

Alfred  Comings, 

John  E.  Pettmgill, 

Martha  M.  Towle, 

Florence  K.  Holden,  **  ''        

Examination — Held  December  24  and  25,  1861,  at  Bloomington: 

Charles  W.  Richmond,    date  of  certificate Dec.  27, 1861 

Frederick  W.  Livingston, 
H.  S.  Hyatt, 
Henry  M.  Bush, 
Rev.  John  D.  Parker, 
George  B.  McElroy, 
J.  B.  Roberts, 
H.  G.  Pollock, 
John  Page 
Homer  Hatch, 
Oliver  H.  Martin, 
James  Gow, 
F.  G.  Fowler, 
M.  V.  B.  Shattuck, 
Alexander  J.  Anderson, 
William  P.  Terry, 
Jane  Ormsby, 
Fanny  Marshall, 

Examination — Held  August  6  and  7,  1862,  at  Springfield: 

Rev.  Charles  E.  Smith,  date  of  certificate Aug.  7, 1862 

Francis  Hanford, 
W.  B.  Powell, 
Benjamin  D.  Slocum, 
George  Auerswald, 
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h    P.    Wood,     date     of 

J.  White, 
ew  M.  Brooks, 
}  M^or, 
ces  Bacon, 

Cowles, 
1  A.  Humiston, 
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certificate  Aug.  7 


1862 


BTIFICATES  ISSUED  BT  STATE   SUPERINTENDENT,   JOHN   P.  BROOKS. 

•tificates  were  issued  by  Hon   John  P.  Brooks  to  the  persons 
d  below;  but  there  is  no  record  of  the  examinations: 

1  E,   Beers,    date  of  certificate June      6,  1863 


8  H.  Nutting, 
en  H.  Stanton, 
.  J.  Carpenter, 
)ringstead, 
lan  A.  Prentiss, 
r  S,  Westcott, 
8  P.  Slade, 
.  Boots, 
Btt  G.  HaU, 

Grinnell, 
rt  Thayer, 
8  N.  Patrick, 
es  W.  Marston, 
le  B,  Charles, 

L.  McGuire, 
tia  Taylor, 
Y  M.  Skeels, 
el  M.  Dickey, 
»ert  Wells, 
lasMcCormick,  ** 
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August  8, 

26, 

28, 
Jan'ry    1,  1864 

1, 
2, 
4, 
6, 
Feb'ry  5, 
"  25, 
.March  5, 
June  29, 
August20, 
20, 
20, 
31, 
81, 
Sept'r  7, 
"  15 
Dec'r    23] 
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tTIFICATES   ISSUED  BY  STATE   SUPERINTENDENT,   NEWTON   BATEMAN. 

lMInation — Held  December  19  and  20,  1865,  at  Normal: 

•  L.  Seymour,  date  of  certificate January  12, 1866 

lMination — Held  April  24  and  25,   1866,  at  Chicago: 

.    Barry,      date  of  certificate April  25,  1866 

imE.Phelon,  " 
Brainard, 

S,  Cook, 

Moulton, 

1 L.  Pickard,  ** 

el  H  White,  *' 

Walker, 

jiiNATioN — Held  April  19  and  20,  1867,  at  Mattoon. 

P.    Gates,      date  of  certificate April  27,  1867 

hah  Hobbs, 
r  A.  Neal, 
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T.    H.    Smith,       date    of  certificate April  27, 18ff 

Addison  Yanausdol, 

Susan  W,  Cleaves, 

Annabelle  C.  Young, 

M,  D.  Carr,  "  "         Sept.  20,  18ff 

Examination — Held  August  27  and  28,  1867,  at  Normal: 

A.  J,  Blanchard,  date  of  certificate Sept.  17,  1867 

William  H,  Brydges,  "  "         

H.  S.  English,  "  "         

John  Shastid,  "  "         

Jas.  H.  Thompson,    "  "         

ExAMiNATioN—Held  March  18  and  14,  1868,  at  Mendota: 

G.   Luther  Nettleton,    date  of  certificate March  28, 186 

Frank  Mathews, 
George  H.  French, 
Eh  C.  Smith, 
Samuel  M.  Heslet, 
Oscar  M.  Tucker, 
Charles  E.  Mann, 
John  V.  Thomas, 
Henry  L.  Boltwood, 
Frank  H.  Hall,      - 
Charles  Bobinson, 
Samuel  L.  Swisher, 
WilUam  A.  WiUis, 
Charles  P.  Hall, 
Joseph  A.  Mercer, 
Rev.  Samuel  N.  Griffith     " 
Mary  H.  Ladd, 
Eliza  Jane  Bead, 
Laura  E.  Holbrook, 
Janet  Hannay, 
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Examination— Held  August  11  and  12,  1868,  at  Normal: 

J.  Norman  Gridlej,      date  of  certificate August  22,  186 

Charles  C.  Hutchmson,  "  "  ** 

George  H.  Thrasher, 

Henry  McCormick, 

Giflford  S.  Bobinson, 

Joseph  M.  Piper, 

Archibald  Andrews, 

Bobert  H.  McCord, 

Samuel  E.  Beede, 

M.  Andrew, 

Eusebia  N.  Huntly, 

Emma  T.  Bobinson, 

Examination — ^Held  August  10  and  11,  1869,  at  Normal: 

Stephen   Bogardus,  date  of  certificate August  28, 186 

Byron  L.  Carr,  "                  "        

Charles  H.  Crandall,  "                 **        

JJ.  H.  Grover, 
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John    Higby,    date  of 
)8  F.  McEee, 
ge  S.  Bicker, 
del  H.  Stevenson, 
•y  P.  Wegener, 
e  C.  Bibb, 
r  A.  Campbell, 
k  G.  Gates, 
s  B.  Piper, 
les  W.  Moore, 
ge  W.  Mason, 
'.  Prost, 

:amination — Held  August 

1^.  Arnold,  date  of 

.  W.  Baker, 

ik  A.  Pitzpatrick, 

38  W.  Hays, 

N.  Holloway, 
.  Hunter, 
in  Philbrook, 
ler  Stille, 
hew  Waters, 
js  M.  Woodard, 
ford  D.  Yokom, 
I  E.  Bowers, 
r  A.  Coflfeen, 
la  Eankin, 
iha  L.  Wooden, 

LAMINATION — ^Held  August 

W.   Gibson,        date  of 
jy  Beed, 

e  H.  Bichardson, 
h  H.  Stephenson, 
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certificate August  28, 1869 
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August  25,  1869 
October  6,  1869 
June       1,  1870 
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June     10,  1870 

9  and  10,  1870,  at  Normal: 
certificate August  15,  1870 
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8  and  9,  1871,  at  Springfield: 
certificate August  18,  1871 
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LUfiNATioN — Held  August 

k  E.  Kennedy,      date  of 

son  S.  Kilbom, 

'.  Conner, 

Bs  M.  G.  Carter, 

.  Pamsworth, 

us  H.  Pingrey, 

LAMINATION — Held  July  1 

iville  P.  Poster,  date  of 

.  M.  Crichton, 

es  Sullivan, 

.  B.  Shippey, 

ph  B.  Eyan, 

es  S.  McClung, 

.  Badger, 

'.  Hay, 

.  J.  H.  Hogan, 


29  and  80,  1872,  at  Normal: 
certificate Sept.  21,  1872 
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and  2,  1878,  at  Springfield: 
certificate July  80,  1878 
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Examination — ^Held  August  27  and  28,  1873,  at  Princeton: 

Francis  B.  Molesworth,  date  of  certificate Sept.  20, 1878 

Francis  M.  Brown, 
Samuel  G.  Haley, 
Franklin  Belknap, 
William  B.  Sandham, 
0.  T.  Snow, 
George  C.  Loomis, 
Isaac  N.  Wade, 
Harvey  A.  Smith, 
G.  B.  Harrington, 
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Oct.  18,  1873 


Examination — Held  August  24  and  25,  1874,  at  Princeton: 

Emma  V.  White,  date  of  certificate August  29,  1874 

J.  H.  Stickney, 
Charles  Riley, 
John  B.  McUinty, 
Electa  W.  Abbott, 
Charles  A.  Singletary, 
Charles  S.  Edwards,  Jr., 
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Examination — Held  August  26,  27  and  28,  1874,  at  Sterling: 

J.  Eddy  Brown,  date  of  certificate Sept.  5,  1874 

Jasper  N.  Wilkinson, 
Omn  M.  Crary, 

Below  is  a  list  of  those  receiving  State  certificates  from  Dr.  Bate- 
man  as  graduates  of  State  normal  schools,  under  the  rule  formerly 
in  force,  but  long  since  discontinued — arranged  in  chronological  order, 
according  to  date  of  certificate : 

George  H.  Brewer,  date  of  certificate August   7,  1862 

Henry  Freeman, 
Lucius  Kingsbury, 
Emily  L.  Briggs, 
Fidelia  L.  Simpson, 
Amelia  A.  Simpson, 
Frances  A.  Dewey, 
Edwin  C.  Hewett, 
Oscar  F.  McEim, 
Almenia  C.  Jones, 
Mary  A.  Fuller, 
E.  A.  Gastman, 
Esther  M.  Spra^e, 
Thomas  J.  Bumll, 
Harriet  M.  Case, 
Martha  Foster, 
Sarah  E.  Baymond, 
Ebenezer  D.  Harris, 
Levi  A.  Willard, 
William  B.  HuU, 
Emma  F.  Bangs, 
Lucinda  J.  Stanard, 
George  Colvin, 
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Bichard    Porter,   date    of  certificate August  10,  1867 

John  EUis,  Jr.,             "  "  Sept.    16. 

Madison  Babcock,        "  '*  Oct.      21, 

John  W.  Cook,              **  '*  ^...Dec.      16, 

Olinda  M.  Johnson     "  "  Dec.     23, 

James  S.  Stevenson,   "  "  Jan.       4,  1868 

Emily  H.  Cotton, 
Helen  F.  M.  Grinnell,  '* 

Olive  A.  Rider,             "  "  March  28, 

Aaron  Gove,                 **  **  May      14, 
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CERTIFICATES   ISSUED  BY   STATE    SUPERINTENDENT,    S.   M.    ETTER. 

Examination — Held  April  29,  1876,  at  Springfield: 
Justin  E.  Dow,  date  of  certificate May     5,  1875 

Examination — Held  July  7,  8  and  9,  1875,  at  Englewood : 

Ellen  P.  White,  date  of    certificate Not  recorded 

James  Ellis, 
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Examination— Held  July  28,  29  and  80,  1875,  at  Normal: 

Joseph  G.  Wricht,  date  of  certificate October  1,  1875 

Henry  A.  Smith, 
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Examination — Held  August  12,  18  and  14,  1875,  at  Springfield: 

Mary  J.  Howard,  date  of   certificate Not  recorded 

Elliott  Whipple, 
R.  H.  Becgs, 
Joshua  Thorp, 


Examination — Held  August  18,  19  and  20,  1875,  at  Galesburg: 

Marv  A.  West,        date  of  certificate Not  recorded 

Mary  Hartman,         "  "        '* 

Libbie  E.  Kemiedy, 
Henry  C.  Cox, 
Albert  E.  Chase, 
Bennet  Robinson, 
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Oct.  21,  1875 


Examination — Held  August  25,  26  and  27,  1875,  at  Sterling: 

Flora  Famsworth,  date  of  certificate Not  recorded 

Emma  R.  Pearson,   '*  "  a        a 

J.  Lawson  Wright, 
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Examination — Held  August  31  and   September  1  and  2,  1875,  at 
Carbondale : 

Shadrach  C.  Bond,  date  of  certificate Oct.     1,  1875 

Henry  T.  Wright,        "  "         

Edwin  Auerswald,        **  **        May  26,  1876 
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ExAMix ATioN — Held  March  28,  24  and  25,  1876,  at  Lincoln : 

Benjamin  S.  Hedges,  date  of  certificates May    6,  1876 

B.  F.  Stocks, 
Joseph  Harker, 
John  L.  Shearer, 
J.  C.  Scullin, 
T.  L.  Matchett, 
J.  G.  Chalfant, 


(< 


it 


4< 


•  t 


May    10,  1877 
Sept.    1,  1877 


Examination  —Held  August  28,  24  and  25,  1876,  at  Champaign : 

Geo.  L.  Guy,  date  of  certificate Sept.    1,  1876 

R.  L.  Barton,  "  **        

WiUiam  S.  Shippey,  '*  "        Sept.  21,  1876 

At  Geneseo: 

Mrs.  M.  E.  Walker,  date  of  certificate Sept.  17,  1876 

Geo.  Matheson, 
EUsha  S.  Martin, 
Emory  A.  Allen, 


(< 


(( 


<< 


(< 


i< 


(( 


(C 


<c 


At  Dixon: 

M.  H.  Birmingham,  date  of  certificate Sept.  17, 

Justin  L.  Hailkwell, 
Agnes  A.  Gillis, 
Jonathan  A.  Homes, 
Hosea  B.  Lathe, 
Hiram  B.  Scott, 
S.  B.  Wadsworth, 

At  Garbondale: 

John  Washburn,       date  of  certificate Sept.  17, 

Geo.  C.  Ross, 
Samuel  E.  Harwood,  '* 
C.  H.  Tatman, 
Jacob  Woodside, 


.  Sept.  21, 
.  Oct.  6, 
March  8, 
May    8, 


1876 


1876 
1876 
1877 
1878 


1876 


it 


<< 


4i 
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At  Carthage: 

Emma  C.  Pierson,    date  of  certificate Sept.  17, 

Edwin  A.  Doolittle,    "  **        

Geo.  W.  Dmsmore,     "  "        


1876 


Examination — Held  August  8,  9  and  10,  1877,  at  Sterling: 

John  H.   Moore,   date  of  certificate August  15,  1877 

Emma  A.  Goodrich,  " 
Mary  J.  Wright, 
W.  L.  Jennings, 
Benj.  F.  Hendricks,  ** 
E.  D.  Scott, 
N.  C.  Campbell, 
S.  A.  Maxwell, 


(< 


i( 


(( 


Sept.       1,  1877 
May        8,  1878 


a 
tt 
(< 


<< 


it 


if 
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Examination— Held  August  22,  28  and  24,  1877,  at  Girard; 

Silas  Y.   Gillan,    date  of  certificate Sept.     7,  1877 

William  Gay, 
George  H.  Tuck, 
J.  G.  Hurley, 

Examination— Held  August  28,  24  and  25,  1877,  at  Mt.  Vernon : 

Chas.  F.  Strattan,  date  of  certificate Sept.  1,  1877 

W.  F.  Scott, 
J.  L.  Frohock, 
A.  C.  Courtney, 

At  Sullivan: 
Geo.  R.  Shawhan,  date  of  certificate Sept.  1,  1877 


tt 


tt 
tt 
tt 


tt 
tt 
tt 


Examination — Held- 


at 


John  D.  Williams,  date  of  certificate Sept.  1, 1877 

Examination — ^Held ,  ,  at- : 

Jas.  E.  Malone,  date  of  certificate Nov.  — 1877 

Examination — Held  September  4,  5  and  6,  1877,  at  Dwight: 

S.  V.   Bobbins,   date  of  certificate Sept.  10, 1877 

Thos.  J.  Loar, 
C.  G.  Layboum, 

Examination — Held  August ,  1877,  at  Lanark : 

S.    B.    Hursh,    date  of  certificate Nov.    1,  1877 

J.  H.  Ely,  "  '*         Dec.    8,     " 

Maggie  Booker,     "  **  Sept.  20,  1878 


tt 


tt 


Examination — Held  June- 


.,  1878,  at  Springfield: 


P.  J.  Bourke,  date  of  certificate June  29,  1878 

Examination — Held  June  26,  27  and  28,  1878,   at  Springfield: 

J.    H.    Ellis,         date  of  certificate June  29,  1878 

C.  A.  Pease, 
T.  B.  Crisp^ 
Eugene  DeBum, 
H.  L.  W.  Gruey, 

E.  E.  Darrow, 
Marion  E.  Perkins 
J.  Pike, 

D.  H.  Harris, 
Wm.  Brady, 
Amanda  W.  Pusey,  "  "        Oct.   21,  1878 

Examination — ^Held  August  7,  8  and  9,  1878,  at  Ottawa: 

F.  B.    Smith,  date  of  certificate Sept.  17,  1878 

E.  J.  Blake, 
J.  H.  Broomall, 
C.  J.  Allen, 

F.  M.  McKay, 
M.  Elizabeth  Farson, 


(( 
(( 
(( 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
it 
tt 
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tt 
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Examination— Held  August  21,  22  and  23,  1878,  at  Carlinville: 

Arthur  C.  Butler,  date  of  certificate Sept.  11, 1878 

Arzina  E.  Keith,      "  "  

Examination— Held  August  27,  28  and  29,  1878,  at  Flora : 

Gertrude    Brown    date  of  certificate Sept.  17,  1878 

J.  W.  Cokenower,      "  "  Nov.  15,     " 

At  DeKalb : 

Constant  I.  Gruey,  date  of  certificate Sept.  17,  1878 

Ralph  L.  Brown         '*  "         

At  Geneseo: 

E.    C.  Rosetter,     date  of  certificate Sept.  17,  1878 

Miss  S.  A.  Phelps, 
0.  M.  Shee, 
Wm.  B.  Rackley, 
Mrs.  E.  B.  Humphreys 
H.  C.  Paddock, 

E.  T.  Trimble, 
Thos.  V.  Thompson,   **  '*         Dec.  10,  1878 

At  Shelbyville : 

Clara    Hughey,    date  of    certificate Sept.  17,  1878 

Geo.  H.  Beatty, 

F.  R.  Feitshans, 
B.  F.  Peadro, 
E.  P.  Murdock, 


it 

<< 


((  (<  a 


ExABHNATioN — Held ,  ,  at- 

Benj.  F.  Shipley,  date  of  certificate Sept.  17,  1878 

'.  Hilhi 


(<  i( 


Alden  C.  HilTman,    " 

Examination — Held ,  ,  at : 

Jas.  M.  Williams,  date  of  certificate Oct.   21,  1878 

Examination — Held ,  ,  at  Carlyle: 

Joel  M.  Bowlby,  date  of  certificate Nov.  15,  1878 

John  H.  Adams,      '*  **        

Examination — Held  November ,  1878,  at  Springfield: 

J.  F.  Arnold,  date  of  certificate Nov.  16,  1878 

Examination — Held  December ,  1878,  at  Springfield : 

Theo.  Adelman,  date  of  certificate Oct.  20,  1878 

CERTIFICATES  ISSUED  BY  PRESENT   STATE   SUPERINTENDENT. 

Examination — Held  August  26,  27  and  28,  1879,  at  Champaign: 

Gilbert  A.  Burgess,   date  of  certificate Oct.    15,  1879 

Henry  M.  Douglas,      "  **         

At  Chicago: 

Homer  Bevans,  date  of  certificate Oct.    15,  1879 

E.  L.  Harpham,     **  **        
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Examination— Held  August  17,  18,  19  and  20,  1880,  at  Chicago : 

Ernestine  Mergler,   date  of  certificate Oct.   15,  1880 

J.  Albert  Weust,  "  **         

A.  W.  Bastian,  "  "         

A.  R.  Eobinson,  "  "  

At  Oregon: 
Henry  Bulison,  date  of  certificate Oct.   15,  1880 

At  Galva: 

Fred   R.   Jelifif,   date  of  certificate Oct.   15,1880 

Sasie  W.  Folsom,    '*  '*  

Emma  M.  Graham,  ** 


(t  f( 


At  Gamp  Point: 
J.  F.  Clark,  date  of  certificate Oct.   15. 1880 

At  Paxton: 

J.  C.  McCauley,  date  of  certificate Oct.   15,  1880 

Isaac  L.  Betzer,      ** 


((  a 


At  Belleville: 

Emil  Dapprich,  date  of  certificate Oct.   15,  1880 

Geo.  F.  Kenower,         "        "  

Florence  B.  Holden,    "        "  

At  Carbondale: 
D.  P.  Lippincott,  date  of  certificate Oct.   15,  1880 

Number  of  certificates  issued  by  Dr.  Bateman — 1861-62,  and  1865- 
1874: 

To  Ladies 48 

To  Gentlemen 149 

Total 192 

Number  issued  by  Hon.  John  P.  Brooks — 1868-64: 

To  Ladies 2 

To  Gentlemen 19 

Total 21 

Number  issued  by  Hon.  S.  M  Etter— 1875-78 : 

To  Ladies 21 

To  Gentlemen 96 

Total 117 
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Number  issued  by  present  Superintendent — 1879-80: 

To  Ladies 4 

To  Gentlemen 16 

Total •  19 

Whole  number  issued  to  Ladies 70 

Whole  number  issued  to  Gentlemen 279 

Total 849 


port  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  State  of  lUinois. 


The  second  section  of  "An  act  for  the  establishment  and  main- 
lance  of  a  Normal  University,"  approved  February  18,  1867,  and 
der  which  the  Illinois  State  Normal  University,  at  Normal,  was 
;ablished,  provides  that  *'The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
n,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  shall  be  a  member  and  the  Secretary 
said  Board,  and  shall  report  to  the  Legislature,  at  its  regular 
ssions,  the  condition  and  expenditures  of  said  Normal  University, 
d  communicate  such  further  information  as  the  said  Board  of 
lucation  or  the  Legislature  may  direct." 

In  accordance  with  the  requirement  of  said  act  the  Board,  through 
eir  Secretary,  makes  the  following  report: 

During  the  last  two  years  the  Normal  University,  under  the 
arge  of  the  Board,  has  been  prosperous.  The  attendance  has 
en  large  in  all  departments.  We  oelieve  the  management  and 
vemment  of  the  school  have  been  good,  and  the  instruction 
orough  and  efficient,  and  wisely  directed  to  the  accomplishment 
the  purx)ose  for  which  the  institution  was  established — ^training 
rsons  to  be  teachers  in  the  schools  of  the  State. 
The  Board  has  held  regular  semi-annual  meetings  at  the  Univer- 
y.  Prior  to  the  meeting  of  last  May  the  President  of  the  Board, 
^n.  B.  G.  Boots,  of  Tamaroa,  spent  two  weeks  in  visiting  the 
hool,  and  reported  to  the  Board  that  he  fotmd  much  prominence 
ven  to  professional  work  and  to  the  training  department;  that 
idents  were  required  to  attend  the  school  of  observation,  and  thus 
learn  something  of  methods  of  teaching,  whether  they  remained 
the  school  one  term  or  several.  He  commended  highly  the 
laracter  of  the  teaching.  The  Board  has  attended,  with  care, 
the  expenditure  of  the  funds  appropriated  by  the  General  Assem- 
y  for  tne  maintenance  of  the  University.  For  a  detailed  state- 
ent  of  receipts  and  expenditures,  and  for  a  fuller  statement  of  the 
ans  of  the  school,  of  the  work  done  in  the  several  departments, 
id  of  the  faithfulness  with  which  the  students  red!eem  their 
edges  to  teach,  you  are  respectfully  referred  to  the  Financial 
sports  which  follow,  and  to  the  reports  made  to  the  Secretary  of 
e  Board  by  E.  C.  Hewett,  LL.  D.,  President  of  the  University, 
id  by  Prof.  S.  A.  Forbes,  Director  of  the  State  Laboratory  of  Nat- 
*al  History.  The  Board  bespeaks  for  the  Illinois  State  Normal 
oiversity,  and  all  its  interests,  a  careful  consideration  by  the 
embers  of  the  General  Assembly;  and,  pointing  to  its  record  in 
e  past  and  to  its  present  condition,  confidently  asks  a  generous 
ipport  at  their  hands,  believing  that  the  welfare  of  the  common 
nools  and  the  good  of  the  State  will  thereby  be  greatly  promoted. 

James  P.  Slade, 

Secretary  of  the  Board, 
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FINANCIAL  BEPORT 


Of  Illinois  State  Normal  University,  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1S79. 


BECBIPTB. 


Balanoe  on  hand  June  90, 1878 

Appropriation  for  current  expenses. 

Rent  01  land 

Sale  of  hay 

Tuition  from  model  school 


EXPSNDITUBBS. 


Book-keeping , 

Books  and  stationery 

Chemical  laboratory 

Clerical  work 

Contingent  expenses , 

Diplomas 

Expenses  of  Board  of  Education. . . 

Fuel 

Janitor's  supplies 

Labor , 

Laboratory  of  natural  history 

Physical  apparatus 

Printing 

Repairs 

Salaries 

W.  S.  Coy's  check  returned  unpaid. 


Balance  in  hands  of  treasurer,  June  90, 1879. 


$547  87 

24,699  06 

313  75 

18  00 

3,146  01 


$120  00 

132  61 

450  00 

100  00 

850  00 

57  50 

301  05 

634  53 

42  25 

165  25 

1,700  00 

262  00 

362  20 

1.090  58 

21,745  17 

155  00 


$28.724  69 


$28.106  14 
616  55 


$28.724  69 


For  the  year  ending  June  30,  1880. 


BBCEIPTB. 


Balance  on  hand  June  30, 1879 

Appropriation  for  current  expenses. 

Rent  of  land 

Sale  of  land  (one-third  of  proceeds). 
Tuition  from  model  schooL 


EXPENDITUBB8 


Advertising 

Book-keeping 

Books  and  stationery 

Chemical  laboratory 

Contingent  expenses 

Diplomas 

Expenses  of  Board  of  Education. 
Fuel. 


Furniture 

Janitor's  supplies. 
Labor. 


Laboratory  of  Natural  History 

Library , 

Physical  apparatus 

Printing 

Repairs 

Salaries 

Balanoe  in  hands  of  treasurer,  June  30. 1880. 


$616  55 

22.493  56 

340  74 

265  00 

3,941  05 


$92  70 

110  00 

162  22 

982  00 

600  00 

60  00 

484  35 

513  73 

748  45 

72  45 

84  95 

300  00 

300  00 

100  00 

390  53 

694  85 

21.146  99 


$27.656  90 


$26.783  22 
873  68 


$27.656  90 
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FINANCIAL  REPORT 


year  ending  Jane  30,  1880,  of  the  State  Laboratory  of  Natural 
ry,  at  Normal,  and  of  the  State  Historical  and  Natural  History 
mi,  at  Springfield. 


BECEIPT8  FBOM  APPBOPBIATIONS. 

7  of  State  Museum 

y  of  State  educational  institutions 

y  of  public  high  schools 

Ligation  of  food  of  birds 

Ligation  of  food  of  fishes 

nation  of  Bulletins 

ry: 

ooks 

fiTuins 

[assistant 


EXPENDITUBES. 


eum: 

Id  expenses  of  collecting  parties. . 

liecting  apparatus  and  materials. 

insportation , 

ins  of  mammals 

Kidermist's  materials 

St  of  preparing  skeletons 

taxidermist  and  osteologist. 

>rk  on  herbarium  and  materials. . 
iterials  for  fish  casts  and  tablets. . 

)rk  on  fish  casts 

rchase  of  specimens 

x:king-boxe8  and  other  sundries. . 


cational  Institutions: 

f>enses  of  collection  of  birds,  plants.  Insects  and  fishes, 
lecting  apparatus  and  materials 

insportation 

rchase  of  specimens 

>rk  and  materials  for  entomological  collections 

)rk  on  herbarium  specimens 

ndries — 


5h  Schools: 
lection  of  specimens 

eservation  and  preparation  of  specimens. 
Doron  collections 


tion  of  Food  of  Birds: 

Id  expenses 

iterials  for  collection  and  preservation  of  specimens . 

insportation 

eparation  of  microscope  slides , 

llection  of  seeds , 

inks  and  record  books , 

ndries 


tion  of  Food  of  Fishes: 

Id  expenses 

Uecting  materials  and  apparatus, 
iterials  for  microscope 


m  of  Bulletins: 
luting 


rchase  of  books . 

insportation 

iding 

taloguing 


assistant. 


expenditures. 


$1.000  00 
250  00 
250  00 
200  00 
150  00 
250  00 

1.000  00 
100  00 
800  00 


$128 
63 

109 

105 
13 
42 

185 
92 
58 

158 
85 
19 


61 
64 
76 
50 
12 
90 
00 
76 
62 
76 
00 
95 


$18135 
12  60 


5 

2 

50 

11 

1 


50 
35 
13 
65 
25 


$19125 
50  57 
27  15 


$19  30 

23  43 

17  38 

114.50 

2  85 

28  50 

1  25 


$89  05 
21  30 
49  25 


$587  83 
27  15 
88  50 
60  00 


$4,000  00 


$1.063  60 


264  73 


268  97 


207  21 

169  60 
65  66 


763  48 
820  00 
386  75 


$4.000  00 
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REPORT   OF    THE    PRESIDENT    OP    THE  ILLINOIS   STATE 

NORMAL  UNIVERSITY,  AT  NORMAL. 

Hon.  James  P.  Slade,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruetiati,  and  V 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education:  f 

Dear  Sir:  In  accordance  with  your  request,  I  herewith  present 
my  report  of  the  condition  and  work  of  the  Illinois  State  Normal 
University  for  the  last  two  years.  But,  in  the  first  place,  I  purpose 
to  say  something  of  the  aim  and  history  of  normal  schools,  althoogh 
I  am  well  aware  that  in  so  doinff  I  shall  repeat,  to  some  extent, 
what  has  heretofore  appeared  in  tnese  reports. 

As  I  understand  it,  a  true  normal  school  has 

A  SINGLE  aim: — 

That  is,  the  preparing  of  young  persons  for  a  more  efficient  per- 
formance of  the  important  work  of  teaching  and  training  youth  in 
schools.  It  has  been  said  that,  in  order  to  teach  well,  three  requi- 
sites are  essential  to  the  teacher: 

1st.     He  must  understand  thoroughly  what  he  is  to  teach. 

2d.  He  must  understand  the  laws  of  the  hrnnan  mind,  both  in  its 
action  and  in  its  growth. 

3d.  He  must  know  how  to  bring  these  two  things,  i.  e.,  the  knowledge 
to  be  imparted  and  the  minds  to  be  taught,  together  in  such  a  way  as  to 
secure  the  largest  acquisition  of  knowleage,  arid  the  healthiest  growth  of 
nnental  power. 

It  may  be  added,  that, 

4th.  He  must  have  skill  to  govern  and  manage  his  school  while  the 
teaching  process  is  in  progress. 

If  it  be  granted  that  the  sole  purpose  of  a  normal  school  is  to 
prepare  teachers  for  their  work,  and  that  the  requisites  to  success 
m  teaching  are  those  above  stated,  then  the  work  of  a  normal 
school  becomes  clear.  Of  course,  it  must  first  see  that  its  pupils 
are  thoroughly  prepared  in  the  matter  to  be  taught.  Whatever  of 
examination,  of  review,  or  of  actual  instruction,  in  this  respect,  the 
candidate  for  teaching  needs,  that  must  the  normal  school  supply. 
This  is  the  justification  of  the  so-called  academic  work  of  these 
schools,  to  which  many  theorists  object.  But  it  may  be  said,  in 
passing,  that,  when  the  aim  of  a  normal  school  is  kept  steadily  in 
view,  the  instruction  in  matter  will  be  very  different  in  such  schools 
from  what  instruction  in  the  same  branches  wiU  be  in  schools 
having  no  such  aim.  Hence,  it  is  a  pertinent  question,  whether 
such  mstruction,  even  after  all  that  has  been  said,  should  not  be 
classed  as  truly  professional  ? 

Instruction  in  respect  to  the  second,  third  and  fourth  requisites 
of  the  teacher,  is  the  work  that  is  unquestionably  professional  and 
distinctive  in  a  normal  school.  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that 
instruction  in  these  particulars  is  not  enough.  No  one  ever  learns 
any  trade,  art,  or  profession  by  instruction  alone.  The  candidate 
must  put  into  practice  what  he  learns,  under  the  eye  and  the  criti- 
eisin  of  a  maBter.    Only  by  a  process  of  training  can  even  the  best 
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instruction  be  made  most  effective.  Hence  appears  the  necessity 
for  model,  training,  or  practice  schools,  in  connection  with  normal 
schools. 

But  one  may  fully  acquiesce  in  all  that  has  been  said,  and  still 
claim  that  the  work  of  normal  schools  can  be  left  to  private  hands ; 
he  may  be  ready  to  inquire, 

WHY    SHOULD   THE   STATE 

establish  and  support  them?  A  sufficient  answer  might  be,  that  all 
our  past  experience  has  convinced  the  most  intelligent  friends  of 
education,  in  this  and  other  countries,  that  the  work  will  not  be 
done  without  the  authority  and  aid  of  the  State. 

If  it  be  asked  why  the  State  should  concern  itself  in  this  way  to 
prepare  teachers  rather  than  members  of  other  useful  and  necessary 
professions,  the  answer  is  sufficiently  obvious.  The  State  puts  itself 
mto  no  such  relations  with  the  members  of  other  professions  as  it 
does  with  teachers.  It  undertakes  to  say  who  may  teach,  what  quali- 
fications they  shall  possess,  what  they  shall  teach  and  how  they 
shall  teach  it.  Furthermore,  it  assumes  to  put  its  hand  into  the 
pockets  of  its  citizens  and  draw  from  all,  willing  and  unwilling  alike, 
the  funds  to  pay  teachers  for  their  work.  Surely,  it  is  not  difficult 
to  see  that  teaching  bears  a  relation  to  the  State  very  different  from 
that  of  any  other  profession. 

The  State  should  provide  for  the  education  and  training  of  teachers 
for  its  own  sake,  as  a  matter  of  financial  wisdom  and  good  economy. 
Whatever  of  benefit  normal  schools  may  confer  upon  their  students, 
that  benefit  is  not  the  ground  on  which  State  support  of  such  schools 
should  be  placed ;  these  schools  are  not  to  be  regarded,  in  any  sense, 
State  cJiarities. 

It  is  admitted  that  free  schools  are  necessary  to  the  prosperity, 
and  even  to  the  perpetuity,  of  a  free  government.  This  is  the  ground 
on  which  our  whole  free  school  system  rests. 

Again,  no  one  can  deny  that  all  money  expended  for  schools  is 
wasted  or  worse,  if  the  teachers  are  worthless.  Hence  it  follows 
that,  just  in  proportion  as  the  teachers  are  deficient,  just  in  that 
proportion  the  money  expended  for  schools  is  lost;  or,  to  state  it 
otherwise,  just  in  proportion  as  teachers  are  made  better,  just  in 
that  proportion  money  expended  for  schools  is  made  of  worth  to  the 
State. 

These  statements  are  the  ground  for  claiming,  that  State  support 
of  efficient  normal  schools  is  a  wise  financial  measure.  The  State 
of  Illinois  spends  about  $7,600,000  yearly  for  its  free  schools.  If  the 
teachers  are  all  worthless,  this  vast  sum  is  thrown  away,  or  worse. 
Just  in  proportion  as  the  teachers  are  raised  above  the  zero-point 
of  worthlessness,  just  in  that  proportion  is  this  money  saved.  If, 
then,  the  normal  schools  of  this  State,  by  their  influence,  direct  and 
indirect,  make  the  average  teaching  in  free  schools  of  the  State  one 
per  cent,  better,  then  they  return  to  the  State  a  cash  value  of 
$75,000  a  year.  Whether  they  do  make  the  teaching  better  by  so  much 
as  one  per  cent,  or  not,  this  is  not  the  place  to  argue;  but  I  am 
quite  willing  to  submit  the  question  to  the  investigation  of  honest 
and  competent  judges. 

—9    • 
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If  it  is  still  claimed  that  this  work  would  be  as  well  done  by 
private  hands,  I  reply,  that  history  and  experience  do  not  support 
the  claim.  There  are  many  private  normal  schools,  so-called,  in 
this  country — some  are  good,  some  bad  and  many  indifferent.  With 
the  good  work  they  are  doing,  I  have  no  quarrel.  But,  I  would  ask 
whetner  they  would  ever  have  had  an  existence,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  establishment  of  State  normal  schools,  and  for  the  work 
that  those  schools  have  done?  Furthermore,  I  have  vet  to  learn 
that  a  single  one  of  these  private  institutions,  although  they  take 
the  name  of  normal,  is  confining  itself  to  the  single  aim,  that  I 
have  said  distinguishes  the  true  normal  school.  In  the  nature  of  the 
case,  it  is  very  difl&cult,  if  not  impossible,  for  any  school  dependent 
upon  patronage  for  support,  thus  to  confine  itself. 


THE   HISTORY  OP   STATE   NORMAL   SCHOOLS 

in  this  country  confirms  what  I  have  said.  Normal  schools  were 
established  in  several  of  the  European  States  during  the  last  cen- 
tury. Early  in  the  present  century,  some  of  our  wisest  and  best 
men  began  to  urge  tneir  establishment  in  this  country.  Among  the 
foremost  of  their  advocates  were  Professor  Olmstead  of  Yale  Couege, 
and  Governor  DeWitt  Clinton  of  New  York.  No  decisive  steps  were 
taken,  however,  until  a  patriotic  citizen  of  Massachusetts  offered  to 
give  $10,000,  if  the  State  would  appropriate  an  equal  sum,  to  try 
"the  experiment'*  of  State  normal  scnools  for  three  years.  The  offer 
was  accepted,  and  three  schools  were  founded.  The  first  one  was 
opened  at  Lexington,  July  3,  1839.  The  "Faculty,"  at  first,  consisted 
of  "Father  Peirce,"  and  the  school  numbered  three  young  ladies  as 
students.  From  that  day  to  this,  no  State  normal  school  in  Mas- 
sachusetts has  been  discontinued;  and  two  others  have  since  been 
added  to  the  original  three. 

New  York  soon  followed  with  her  school  at  Albany ;  and  the  num- 
ber of  State  normal  schools  has  steadily  increased,  until  every 
Northern  State,  except  Ohio  and  two  of  the  new  Western  States, 
has  one  or  more.  In  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut  and  Kansas,  the 
schools  were  discontinued  for  a  time,  but  afterwards  were  re-estab- 
lished. In  Ohio,  for  several  years,  the  best  educators  of  the  State 
have  labored  for  such  a  school;  but,  thus  far,  they  have  not  been 
able  to  induce  the  legislature  to  establish  one.  Surely,  if  these 
schools  had  not  met  a  felt  want,  it  is  hardly  conceivable  that  their 
history  could  have  been  what  it  is. 


OUR  OWN   INSTITUTION 

was  created  by  an  act  of  the  General  Assembly,  which  received  the 
Governor's  signature  February  17,  1857.  It  went  into  operation  at 
Bloomington,  on  the  5th  of  the  following  October.  McLean  county 
and  its  citizens  contributed  $141,000  in  lands  and  money,  to  secure 
its  location  here — a  fact  that  might  well  be  remembered,  when  it  is 
charged  that  McLean  derives  more  than  her  fair  share  of  the  benefits 
of  the  institution. 
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The  purpose  for  which  the  institution  was  established  is  set  forth 
with  sufficient  clearness  in  the  language  of  the  organic  act ;  and  that 
piirpose  accords  perfectly  with  what  has  been  claimed  above  as  the 
aim  of  a  normal  school.  Since  the  6th  of  October,  1857,  the  school 
has  steadily  pursued  the  purpose  for  which  the  General  Assembly 
created  it.  In  sunshine  and  m  storm,  through  good  and  evil  report, 
it  has  worked  persistently  for  the  accomplishment  of  that  purpose. 
The  results  are  open  to  any  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  investigate 
the  facts  in  the  case. 

Those  who  are  the  best  friends  of  the  school  and  who  are  best 
acquainted  with  its  affairs  will  certainly  be  the  last  to  claim  that 
no  mistakes  have  been  made,  that  these  results  are  all  they  could 
have  wished,  or  even  the  best  that  could  have  been  expected.  But 
I,  for  one,  am  perfectly  willing,  with  all  its  imperfections,  that  the 
institution  shall  be  judged  by  these  results — ^that  the  "tree  shall  be 
known  by  its  fruits."  I  ask  only  that  the  judgment  be  candid, 
honest  and  intelligent;  that  it  be  based  on  truth,  and  not  on  some 
one's  guess  or  the  biased  testimony  of  prejudice. 

At  an  outlay  of  much  labor,  Professor  Cook  has  collected  a  large 
array  of  trustworthy  statistics  concerning  the  amount  of  tc^aching 
done  by  our  students,  including  graduates  and  under-graduates. 
With  respect  to  the  graduates,  the  information  is  nearly  complete; 
and  I  take  the  Uberty  of  inserting  here  a  summary  of  the  facts  con- 
cerning them,  as  given  in  my  last  report  to  the  State  Board  of 
Education. 

STATISTICS. 

Three  hundred  and  thirty-six  have  graduated  from  the  normal 
department  prior  to  1880.    A  summary  of  the  work  is  as  follows : 

Class  op  1860: 

One  was  killed  at  Fort  Donelson,    and  one  died  in  1863,  having 
taught  2^  years. 
The  average  teaching  of  the  survivors  is  8  6-16  years. 

Class  of  1861 : 

One  died  in  1868,  having  taught  1^  years,  and  one  in  1864,  having 
taught  2  years. 
The  average  of  the  survivors  is  8f  years. 

Class  of  1862 : 
The  average  of  the  class  is  9  18-16  years. 

Class  of  1868: 

One  died  in  January,  1869,  having  taught  8^  years. 
The  average  of  the  remainder  is  6^^  years. 

Class  of  1864: 

No  report  has  been  received  from  one  member  of  this  class. 
The  average  of  the. remainder  is  8  years. 

3la8S  of  1865: 
The  average  of  the  class  is  10  17-22  years. 
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Class  of  1866: 
The  average  of  the  class  is  7  7-15  years. 

Class  of  1867 : 

One  of  this  class  has  not  taught. 

One  died  in  1871,  having  taught  2^  years,   and  one  in  1878,  hav- 
ing taught  Uif  years. 
The  average  of  the  remainder  is  6  9-10  years. 

Class  op  1868: 

One   of   this   class   died  in   1871,    after  teaching  2f   years,    and 
another  in  1877,  who  had  taught  8  years. 
The  average  of  the  remainder  is  6  1-5  years. 

Class  op  1869: 

I  have  not  been  able  to  find  one  member  of  this  class. 
The  average  of  the  remainder  is  7  years. 

Class  op  1870: 

One  member  of  this  class  died  in  1871.  She  was  teaching  when 
attacked  with  her  last  illness. 

One  taught  one  year,  then  went  to  China.  She  remained  there 
two  years,  and  returned  with  broken  health. 

One  taught  two  years,  and  has  since  been  attached  to  the  Agassiz 
Museum,  m  Cambridge,  Mass.,  except  for  one  year. 

The  average  of  the  remainder  is  5|  years. 

Class  op  1871: 

I  have  not  been  able  to  find  one  of  this  class.  Three  are  dead, 
two  having  died  within  three  months  of  their  graduation,  and  a 
third  in  1876,  having  taught  several  terms.  Another,  on  account  of 
poor  health,  has  not  taugnt. 

The  average  of  the  remainder  is  6J  years. 

Class  of  1872: 

Three  of  this  class  are  dead,  one  dying  in  1879,  having  taught  4i 
years,  another  in  1878,  who  had  also  taught  4i  years,  and  the  thira 
m  1876,  having  taught  2  years.    One  has  not  taught. 

The  average  of  the  remainder  is  5f  years. 

Class  of  1873: 

One  of  this  class  paid  his  tuition  in  full,  thus   relieving  himself 
from  his  obligation  to  teach. 
The  average  of  the  remainder  is  4  9-20  years. 

Class  of  1874: 

One  of   this   class   paid   her  tuition  in  full;    a  second   has  not 
taught. 
The  average  of  the  remainder  is  4J  years. 

Class  op  1875: 

One  died  in  1878,  having  taught  one  year  and  a  half.    Two  have 
not  taught. 
The  average  of  the  remainder  is  4  years. 
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Class  op  1876: 

One  died  within  three  months  of  graduation.  Two  have  not 
taught. 

The  average  of  the  remainder  is  2f  years. 

Class  op  1877: 

One  has  been  an  invalid  since  her  graduation.     Three  have  not 
taught. 
The  average  of  the  remainder  is  2^  years. 

Class  of  1878: 

Two  have  not  taught  since  graduation.     One  of   these,  however, 
taught  three  years  during  his  school  course. 
Tne  average  of  the  remainder  is  If  years. 

Class  of  1879: 

Two  are  continuing  their  studies.  One  has  not  taught.  All  the 
rest  have  been  teaching. 

Of  all  the  three  hundred  and  thirty-six  graduates,  reports  have 
not  been  received  from  three.  Eighteen  are  dead.  Nineteen  have 
not  taught.  Two  of  them  paid  their  tuition,  two  have  not  taught 
because  of  ill-health,  two  are  continuing  their  studies,  and  one  will 
teach  next  year,  leaving  twelve  who  have  not  taught,  and  probably 
will  not.  Over  56  per  cent,  of  the  living  alumni  have  taugnt  since 
June,  1878. 

One  has  taught    20  years. 
Two  have  taught  18 
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Twenty-three  have  taught  7  years. 
Twenty-two        "  "       6      *' 

Twenty-eight      "  "       5      " 

And  tne  remainder,  for  shorter  periods. 

Fifty-three  are  principals  of  graded  schools.  Seven  are  Professors 
in  normal  schools,  two  in  the  Industrial  University,  and  one,  in 
Knox  College.    Many  are  principals  and  assistants  in  high  schools. 

Forty-five  have  graduated  from  the  high  school.  Two  are  dead, 
and  twenty-two  have  taught  for  from  one  to  eight  years — ^ten  more 
than  have  failed  to  redeem  their  pledges  in  the  normal  depart- 
ment. 

We  have  a  large  quantity  of  statistics  in  regard  to  the  teaching 
work  of  our  under-graduates.  This  matter  will  be  arranged  and 
published  within  the  next  few  months.  From  facts  in  our  posses- 
sion, we  can  show  that  more  than  one  thousand  of  our  students  are 
constantly  engaged  in  teaching. 
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At  the  risk  of  repeating  what  has  been  said  in  these  reports  more 
than  once,  I  will  briefly  sketch 

THE   PLAN   OP  OUR  INSTITUTION 

and  its  work.  This  is  a  normal  school.  Its  one  aim  is  to  prepare 
teachers  for  their  work.  To  this  aim,  all  its  several  parts  tend  and 
contribute,  as  I  shall  explain  presently. 

The  institution  may  be  said  to  contain  three  departments,  viz; 
the  normal,  the  model,  and  the  scientific. 

The  normal  department  expresses  the  central  thought  of  the  in- 
stitution :  it  is  for  this  that  the  institution  exists ;  the  other  depart- 
ments contribute  to  the  completeness  of  its  work.  All  students  who 
enter  this  department  are  required  to  signify  their  intention  of  be- 
coming teachers,  by  signing  a  solemn  pledge  to  that  efifect.  No  one 
is  excused  from  this  pledge.  The  law  does  not  require  any  speci- 
fication of  the  amount  of  time  that  they  shall  spend  in  teacmng; 
but  it  is  impressed  on  the  minds  of  students  that  they  will  be  un- 
faithful to  their  pledge  if  they  do  not  teach  at  least  as  long  as  the 
time  spent  in  receiving  instruction  here. 

In  tnis  department,  students  are  instructed  in  the  subjects  to  be 
taught  in  schools;  in  mental  philosophy,  and  the  principles  and 
methods  of  teaching  and  managing  schools ;  and  in  the  pnilosophy 
and  history  of  education  and  eaucational  theories  and  movements. 
All  who  remain  any  considerable  time  in  the  normal  school  are  re- 
quired to  become  practically  efficient  in  teaching,  by  observing  the 
work  of  the  model  school,  and  by  instructing  classes  under  the  di- 
rection and  supervision  of  the  training-teacher   and   his  assistants. 

The  model  department  contains  four  grades,  viz :  primary,  interme- 
diate, mrammar,  and  high  school.  The  pupils  in  this  department  come 
from  the  immediate  neighborhood,  from  distant  parts  of  the  State, 
and  from  other  States.  They  come,  as  to  an  academy,  seeking 
instruction  for  their  own  purposes.  This  instruction  they  pay  for, 
and  thus  cancel  their  obh^ations  to  the  institution  and  to  the  State. 
The  income  from  tuition  m  this  department  considerably  exceeds 
the  cost  of  the  instruction  provided.  It  should  be  said,  however, 
that  the  primary  pupils,  aoout  forty  in  number,  pay  no  tuition. 
As  they  must,  of  necessity,  come  from  the  immediate  neighborhood, 
where  the  doors  of  good,  ifree  primary  schools  are  open  to  them, 
it  has  been  thought  best  to  admit  them  to  the  model  school  without 
charge  for  tuition.  The  use  made  of  the  several  grades  in  further- 
ing the  work  of  the  normal  school  will  now  be  explained. 

The  first  assistant  training-teacher  has  charge  of  the  primary 
grade,  directs  the  teaching  done  in  it,  and  actually  does  a  large 
part  of  it.  During  their  first  term,  all  pupils  of  the  normal  depart- 
ment are  required  to  make  systematic  observation  of  the  worJk  of 
this  teacher  as  she  teaches  the  children  the  elements  of  the  com- 
mon branches  of  study.  They  keep  full  diaries  of  what  they  ob- 
serve. The  teacher  calls  them  together  from  time  to  time,  and 
expounds  to  them  her  processes  and  the  reasons  for  them.  At  the 
end  of  the  term  these  normal  students  are  rigidly  examined  in  the 
work  thus  brought  before  them.  This  is  the  beginning  of  the 
stricjtly  professional  work. 
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The  intermediate  and  grammar  grades  are  seated  in  one  room, 
and  are  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  second  assistant 
training-teacher.  The  range  of  studies  in  these  grades  reaches  up 
to  a  preparation  for  the  ordinary  practical  affairs  of  life,  or  for 
admission  to  the  high  school.  There  is  also  one  class  in  special 
training  preparatory  to  admission  into  the  normal  department. 
Most  oi  the  teaching  in  these  grades  is  done  by  the  pupils  of  the 
normal  department,  as  a  part  of  their  training  work.  Some  of  the 
classes  for  this  practice-teaching,  however,  are  furnished  by  the 
primary  grade,  some  by  the  high  school  grade,  and,  occasionally, 
one  or  more  by  the  normal  department.  Tne  larger  part,  however, 
of  the  classes  for  the  practice-teaching  are  found  in  the  grades 
now  under  consideration.  The  work  of  the  pupil-teachers  is  all 
under  the  direction  and  supervision  of  the  traming-teacher.  To 
this  he  gives  his  whole  time,  aided  also  to  some  extent  by  his  assis- 
tants. The  pupil-teacher  takes  charge  of  a  class  for  a  term  or  half 
a  term,  is  responsible  for  its  government  and  instruction,  and  keeps 
a  diary  for  inspection  and  criticism  by  the  training-teacher.  All 
the  pupil-teachers  visit  the  training-teacher  weekly,  or  oftener,  for 
instruction,  suggestion  and  criticism.  Thus,  their  work  is  much 
Uke  that  of  teachers  in  a  system  of  graded  schools ;  and  the  train- 
ing-teacher has  about  the  same  relation  to  them  as  the  superinten- 
dent at  the  head  of  the  graded  schools  has  to  his  teachers.  Each 
candidate  for  graduation  from  the  normal  department  is  expected 
to  teach,  in  the  way  described,  not  less  than  four  terms.  Eighty- 
four  such  pupil-teachers  are  at  work  at  the  time  of  this  writing. 

The  high  school  grade  is  under  a  special  principal.  The  course 
of  study  IS  extensive  enough  to  fit  the  pupils  to  enter,  with  credit, 
any  college  or  university  in  the  United  States.  Those  who  complete 
the  full  course  of  study  are  allowed  to  graduate  and  receive  the 
diploma  of  the  institution.  As  has  been  said,  this  grade  furnishes  a 
few  classes  for  the  pupil-teachers ;  but  it  chiefly  serves  its  purpose  as 
an  adjunct  to  the  normal  department,  by  giving  such  students  of 
that  department  as  desire  a  thorough  drill  m  other  languages  than 
the  English,  an  opportunity  to  join  its  classes,  taking  the  languages 
as  optional  studies. 

The  science  department  is  chiefly  in  charge  of  the  Director  of  the 
Scientific  Laboratory,  aided  by  the  other  professors  of  natural  sci- 
ence in  the  normal  department.  He  usually  has  charge  of  one  or 
two  regular  classes  from  the  normal  departments,  while  such  students 
as  wish  to  make  greater  advancements  in  science  than  our  course  of 
study  demands  may  take  work  with  him  as  special  students.  Much 
of  his  time  is  given  to  collecting  and  receiving  scientific  material, 
and  to  classifying,  labeling  and  distributing  it  to  the  schools  of  the 
State.  He  is  also  engaged  in  making  original  investigations  and 
publishing  the  results,  as  well  as  in  preparing  specimens  and  ma- 
terial for  the  State  Museum,  at  Springfield.  The  regular  classes 
in  Physics,  Chemistry  and  Physiology  find,  in  our  chemical  and 
physical  laboratory,  the  needed  facilities  for  their  work.  It  is  no 
empty  boast  to  say  that  our  laboratories  offer  to  students  of  Zool- 
ogy, Botany,  Chemistry  and  Physics,  advantages  equaled  in  but 
comparatively  few  institutions  of  the  country. 
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THE   NAMES   AND  TITLES   OP  OUB  TEACHERS, 

with  their  present  salaries,  are  as  follows: 

Edwin   C.  Hewett,   LL.  D.,   President,  Professor  of  Mental 

Science  and  Didactics        - $3,150 

Thomas  Metcalf,  A.  M.,  Principal  of  Training  Department  -  1,800 

Albert  Stetson,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Language  and  Beading  1,800 

John  W.  Cook,  Professor  of  Mathematics    -        -        -        -  1,800 

Henry  McCormick,  Professor  of  History  and  Geography  -        -  1,800 

Stephen  A.  Forbes,  Director  of  Scientific  Laboratory        -  1,800 

Minor  L.  Seymour,  Professor  of  Natural  Science  -  -  -  1,800 
Edmund  J.  James,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Latin  and  Greek,  and 

Principal  of  the  High  School 1,600 

Mrs.  Martha  D.  L.  Haynie,  Professor  of  Modern  Languages  900 
Miss   Julia  E.   Kennedy,  First  Assistant,  Training  Depart- 

.  ment 850 

Charles  DeGarmo,  Second  Assistant,  Training  Department    -  1,100 

Miss  Eosalie  Miller,  Teacher  of  Drawing          -        -        -  600 

Miss  Bandusia  Wakefield,  First  Assistant,  Normal  School  -  630 

Miss  Flora  Pennell,  Second  Assistant,  Normal  School    -  630 

THE   LAST   TWO   YEARS 

of  our  history  have  been  marked  by  harmony,  earnest,  efficient 
work,  and  general  prosperity.  But  two  changes  nave  taken  place  in 
our  Faculty.  In  June,  1879,  Miss  Paddock  resigned  her  place  as 
first  assistant  training-teacher.  Miss  Julia  E.  Kennedy,  a  graduate 
in  the  class  of  1871,  was  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy;  and  her  suc- 
cessful work,  for  more  than  a  year,  has  demonstrated  the  wisdom 
of  her  appointment.  At  the  same  time,  Professor  Lester  L.  Bur- 
rington,  yielding  to  the  ofifer  of  increased  inducements,  resigned  the 
charge  of  the  high  school.  His  successor,  Edmund  J.  James,  Ph. 
D.,  has  so  worthily  filled  the  place  since,  that  the  school  has  lost 
nothing  of  its  efficiency. 

With  very  few  exceptions,  good  health  has  been  a  constant 
attendant  on  both  teachers  and  pupils.  Not  a  death  has  occurred 
among  our  number  for  many  years. 

Our  attendance  has  been  good,  and,  for  the  last  year,  it  has  in- 
creased very  materially.  During  the  year  closing  in  June,  1879,  we 
had  379  in  the  normal,  and  252  in  the  model  department.  Durinff 
the  year  closing  in  last  May,  we  had  429  in  the  normal,  and 
200  in  the  model  department.  We  graduated,  in  1879,  15  from  the 
normal  and  8  from  the  high  school.  Last  May,  we  graduated  15 
from  the  normal  and  5  from  the  high  school. 

The  behavior,  industry  and  good  spirit  of  our  students  have  gener- 
ally been  worthy  of  high  praise ;  only  two  or  three  cases  of  severe 
discipline  have  been  necessary  since  my  last  report. 


THE   teachers'   TERM. 


One  year  ago  last  June,  feeling  that  the  Normal  University  might 
do  something  to  benefit  the  actual  teachers  of  the  State  and  to 
bring  them  into   closer  relations  with   its  work,  with  the   approval 
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of  our  Faculty,  I  proposed  to  the  Board  that  we  should  shorten 
slightly  the  regular  work  of  the  school  year,  and  hold  a  special  ses- 
sion for  teachers,  in  the  month  of  August.  The  Board  sanctioned 
the  proposed  change ;  and  the  first  session  of  the  kind  was  held  in 
August  last.  We  enrolled  198  teachers,  counting  no  one  who  was 
with  us  for  less  than  six  days.  More  than  half  of  the  number  en- 
rolled had  never  been  here  before.  Fifty- three  counties  were  repre- 
sented ;  many  of  those  who  came  are  filling  places  of  great  responsi- 
bility. Each  one  was  allowed  to  take  any  subject  embraced  m  our 
course  of  study,  for  which  he  might  be  fitted.  The  work,  although 
an  experiment,  was  highly  successful.  Warm  expressions  of  pleasure 
and  gratification  were  heard  from  many,  with  not  a  jarring  word  of 
censure  or  dissatisfaction,  so  far  as  I  know.  I  confidently  look  for 
a  larger  and  still  more  successful  gathering  next  August. 

OUR  PRESENT   TERM 

opened  on  the  30th  of  August  last.  At  half-past  eight  o'clock,  on 
the  first  morning,  there  was  a  claimant  for  every  seat.  At  the  end 
of  the  second  week,  we  had  enrolled  563,  of  whom  332  were  in  the 
normal  department.  As  we  have  seats  in  that  department  for  only 
270,  it  may  well  be  thought  that  we  are  uncomfortably  full.  A 
similar  remark  might  be  made  of  all  the  rooms — they  are  all  over- 
flowing. We  not  only  need  more  room,  but  we  need  more  teaching 
force.  Many  of  the  classes  are  too  large  for  the  best  teaching.  It 
is  hoped  that  some  means  may  be  devised  at  the  next  meeting  of 
our  Aboard,  to  reUeve  the  pressure. 

Our  grounds  would  be  very  attractive,  if  we  could  spend  even  a 
Uttle  money  in  putting  and  keeping  them  in  order.  We  can  but 
hope  that  the  General  Assembly  will  see  fit  to  increase  our  appro- 
priation. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  say  that  I  believe  the  work  of  the  Illinois 
State  Normal  University  was  never  better  adjusted  nor  more  thor- 
oughly and  successfully  prosecuted  than  it  is  at  present.  We  should 
be  glad  to  have  our  friends — and  our  enemies — come  and  visit  us, 
and  inspect  our  work.  We  do  not  think  it  is  perfect ;  but  we  desire 
that  it  should  be  justly  estimated,  and  judged  with  a  full  knowl- 
edge of  what  we  are  doing.  All  our  rooms,  at  all  times,  are  open 
to  Mend  and  foe  alike.  We  are  working  for  the  State,  and  we  have 
nothing  to  conceal.  If  any  one  wishes  to  know  what  we  are  doing, 
let  him  come  and  see.  He  shall  be  welcomed,  and  shall  have  full 
opportunity  given  him  to  judge. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Edwin  C.  Hewett, 
Normal,  Illinois,  September  27,  1880.  President. 


EEPOET  OF  THE  DIEECTOE  OF  THE  STATE  LABOEAl 

OF  NATUEAL  HISTOEY. 

Hon.  James  P.  Slade,  StaU  Supt.  of  Public  Instruction,  and  Sea 
of  tJie  State  Board  of  Education^  Sjyringfieldy  III.: 

Sir — The  operations  of  the   State  Laboratory  of  Natural  Hi 
are  now  included  under  the  following  heads :     By  the  law  of 
establishing  a  State  Museum,  the  laboratory  was  charged  with 
viding  for  that  institution,  as  soon  as  possible,  a  series  of  the  p 
and  animals  of  the  State,  and  an  appropriation  of  $1,000  per  ai 
was  made  for  that  purpose.      This   appropriation  was   repeate 
the  same  terms  at  uie  last  session  of   the    State   legislature, 
laboratory  was  also  required  by  the  above  law  to  furnish,  as  fi 
practicable,  all  zoological  and  botanical  matter  needed  by  the 
educational  institutions  for  the  proper  performance  of  tneir  v 
but  no  appropriation  being  made  at  the  time  for  that  purpose 
little  could  be  done,  at  first,  in  that  direction.      This  omission 
corrected  at   the  last   session  of  the  legislature,   $250  per  ai 
being  appropriated  for  this  purpose,  and  the  supply  of  these 
tutions  nas,   therefore,   become  a  regular  part  of   the  work  o: 
establishment.    An  appropriation  of  $250  per  annum  was  also 
to  the  laboratory,  at  the  last  session,  for  the  supply  of  public 
schools,  thus  necessitating  the  preparation  of  illustrative  cat 
for  distribution.      We   were   also   directed  to  investigate   the 
and    intricate    subject    of   the    food   of  birds,  in    the    interes 
agriculture  and  horticulture,  $200  per  annum   being  voted   foi 
expenses  of  this  work.     A  similar   research  was  directed,  and 
vided   for,   respecting   the   food  and   habits  of  fishes — a  subj( 
vital   importance   to  fish   culture,  and   one   upon   which  very 
accurate  information  has  been  hitherto   accumulated.     The  sr 
$150  per  annum  was  voted  for  this  purpose.    The  remaining  a 
priations  of  the  bill  under  which  we  are   now  working,    are    $ 
per   annum   for   additions  to   the  library,  $250  per  annum  fo] 
publication  of  bulletins,   and    $800   per   annum   for   the  pay  c 
assistant.    It  will  be  seen  that  the  operations  of  the  laboratory 
be  conveniently  and  accurately  described  as  constituting  a  zook 
and  botanical  survey  of  the   State,  conducted  with   reference 
scientific,  educational  and  economical  interests.    Although  not 
ally  so  termed  in  the  laws  relating   to  the  institution,  this  is 
those  laws   necessarily   result  in,  when   their  directions  are  ci 
out;  and  this  is  the  point  of  view  which  I  shall  take  in    rep( 
on  our  work. 
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FIELD   WORK. 


In  arranging  the  field  work,  I  took  into  principal  consideration 
the  needs  of  the  State  Museum,  making  the  collections  for  other 
purposes  subordinate  to  those  of  this  institution,  but  so  locating  our 
operations  as  to  cover  parts  of  the  State  not  previously  worked  over, 
in  order  to  make  the  survey  of  our  natural  nistory  as  nearly  com- 
plete as  the  conditions  of  the  work  would  allow.  Besides  almost 
continuous  .  collecting  going  on  in  the  vicinity  of  the  laboratory, 
several  trips  have  been  made  to  more  distant  points.  The  first  of 
these,  after  the  present  appropriations  became  available,  was  made 
to  the  Fox  and  Illinois  nvers,  at  Ottawa  and  Peru,  in  July,  1879, 
at  the  time  of  the  field  meeting  of  the  State  Natural  History 
Society.  Four  assistants  accompanied  me  on  that  trip,  which 
resulted  in  fair  additions  to  the  collections  of  fishes,  especially  of 
the  young  of  numerous  species,  taken  for  the  study  of  their  food; 
and  a  very  good  collection  of  fishes*  stomachs,  together  with  a  good 
deal  of  miscellaneous  material. 

The  second  trip  was  taken  in  August  to  extreme  Southern  Illinois, 
with  two  assistants.  We  established  ourselves  on  the  south  bank 
of  the  Ohio,  opposite  Cairo,  and  worked  steadily  for  nearly  three 
weeks  in  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi,  and  in  the  lakes  ana  small 
streams  in  the  country  adjacent  to  those  rivers.  Large  numbers  of 
duplicates  of  the  common  fishes  of  that  region  were  preserved  in 
alcohol  for  the  State  Museum  and  State  educational  institutions 
and  the  public  schools.  A  good  set  of  fish  skeletons  and  a  few 
skeletons  of  birds  were  obtained  for  the  museum;  collections  of 
material  for  the  study  of  the  food  of  fishes  and  birds  were  made, 
and  especially^  good  collections  of  mollusks  and  insects.  On  our  re- 
turn from  this  trip,  one  of  my  assistants  was  sent  to  Spring  Lake, 
in  Peoria  county,  where,  by  working  with  the  fishermen,  he  secured 
a  sufficient  number  of  such  fishes  as  we  found  scarce  in  Southern 
Illinois ;  and  continued,  with  success,  the  various  kinds  of  field  work 
above  mentioned.  Casts  of  nine  different  species  were  secured  on 
this  expedition,  for  the  State  Museum  at  Springfield.  An  assistant 
£  was  sent,  during  the  months  of  July  and  August,  to  the  western 
part  of  the  State,  near  Quincy,  to  collect  the  leaf-blights  and  other 
rangi  of  that  re^on.  He  also  collected,  in  the  same  department, 
during  the  remainder  of  the  summer  at  Normal,  and  added  about 
250  8|>ecies  of  these  plants  to  the  herbarium,  besides  a  small  set  of 
flowering  plants  and  several  hundred  specimens  of  insects.  In  the 
spring  of  1880,  the  principal  expedition  undertaken  crossed  the 
northern  part  of  the  State,  from  Galena  to  the  valley  of  the  Fox 
river,  and  thence  northward  to  the  lake  region  of  Lake  and  McHenry 
counties.  Three  weeks  were  occupied  by  this  trip,  and  large  collec- 
tions were  made  from  the  streams  of  the  hilly  regions  of  nortnwestem 
Illinois,  from  numerous  tributaries,  large  and  small,  of  Eock  river, 
to  the  east  and  west,  and  from  Fox  river  and  its  tributaries,  and 
from  the  lakes  in  which  this  stream  principally  takes  its  rise.  Addi- 
tional collections  were  made  from  the  country  traversed,  especial  atten- 
tion being  paid  to  birds  and  insects.  The  success  of  tne  trip  was 
unusual,  and  many  thousand  specimens  were  accumulated  by  tliis 
three  weeks'  work.  Later  in  July,  a  trip  was  made  to  Lake  George, 
Indiana,  just  across  the  line  of  the  State,  upon  the  occasion  of  tUa 
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summer  meeting  of  the  State  Natural  BQstory  Society,  and  a  week  f 
was  spent  chieny  in  making  collections  of  insects,  fishes  and  other  ' 
aquatic  material  from  this  region.  Large  collections  of  fungi  and 
of  flowering  plants  have  also  been  made  during  the  past  summer, 
by  Mr.  John  Wolf,  of  Canton,  Illinois,  and  a  fine  collection  of  the 
seeds  and  fruits  of  the  flowering  plants  of  the  State,  numbering 
some  600  species,  has  been  made  for  us  by  Dr.  F.  Brendel,  (3 
Peoria. 

During  the  two  years  preceding  the  period  covered  by  this  report, 
four-fifths  of  the  species  of  the  burds  or  the  State,  as  shown  by  Mr. 
Eidgway's  list  of  Illinois  birds,  published  in  1876,  had  been  fur- 
nished us  for  the  museum  by  Mr.  C.  K.  Worthen,  of  Warsaw,  and 
the  contract  with  him  was  continued  for  the  remaining  fifth.  These 
birds  have  all  been  sent  in,  and  the  collection  now  contams  good  speci- 
mens of  all  species  known  to  occur  in  Illinois  at  that  date. 


LABORATORY  WORK. 


It  is  impossible  to  make  a  full  report  of  the  laboratory  opera- 
tions at  this  time,  because  the  work  of  determination,  arrangement 
and  distribution  is  still  in  progress.  While  a  part  of  the  results 
can  be  given  in  detail,  others  can  only  be  described  in  general 
terms. 


I 


STATE    MUSEUM. 


We  have  furnished  to  the  State  Museum,  during  the  last  year, 
15  mounted  specimens  of  mammals,  representing  12  families,  and 
including  a  buffalo,  an  elk,  a  wolverine,  a  badger,  an  ornithorhyn- 
cus, and  several  smaller  animals.  Except  a  few  especially  interest- 
ing forms,  we  have  not  attempted  to  go  outside  tne  fauna  of  the 
State,  either  present  or  past.  Besides  the  birds  already  furnished 
through  Mr.  Worthen,  we  have  sent  down  a  pair  of  mounted  pea-  i 
cocks  for  the  museum  collection.  The  series  of  painted  casts  of  the  I 
fishes  of  the  State,  made  at  the  laboratory  for  the  State  Museum,  now  \ 
represents  38  species.  We  have,  besides  these,  6  molds  of  which  casts 
have  not  yet  been  made,  and  56  oil  sketches  of  as  many  different 
species,  from  which  the  casts  already  furnished  have  been  colored. 
These  paintings,  with  the  casts  in  the  museum  and  the  alcoholic 
specimens  at  the  laboratory,  furnish  the  material  for  an  elaborate  illus- 
trated work  upon  the  fishes  of  the  State,  which  can  be  prepared  at 
any  time.  I  believe  that  it  is  the  general  testimony  that,  for  ac- 
curacy and  beauty,  these  fish  casts  nave  not  been  surpassed  any- 
where in  this  country. 

We    have    now   in    hand    for    the    museum    about    100    species 
of  alcoholic  fishes  from  Illinois,  representing  20  families,  and  alco-  f 
holic   specimens  of  28  species  of  other  vertebrates.     We  have  also 
prepared   and   mounted   and  sent  to  the  museum  81   skeletons  of 
animals — 4  of  them  being  mammals,  7  birds,  5  reptiles,  1  an  amphibian, 
and  14  fishes.    The  plan  of  this  work  is  to  prepare  a  good  mounted  j^ 
skeleton  to  illustrate   each  order  of  the  higher  vertebrates  of  the 
State  and  each  sub-order  of  fishes.      We  have  improved  the  oppor- 
tunity to  secure  for  the  laboratory  an  excellent  series  of  disarticu- 
lated  skeletons   of  fishes,   which,   when   completed,   will  represent 
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each  Illinois  genus.  The  insects  contributed  to  the  museum, 
collected  during  the  past  year,  amount  to  1,375  specimens,  belong- 
ing to  720  species,  447  genera  and  102  families.  These  specimens 
were  .  all  collected  within  the  State  by  my  assistants.  They  have 
been  labeled  both  with  name  and  locality,  and  regularly  arranged, 
so  that  they  require  only  to  be  transferred  to  the  museum  drawers, 
whenever  these  shall  be  provided.  We  have  also  prepared  and  sent 
to  Springfield  (all  mounted  and  properly  labeled)  750  species  of  the 
flowering  plants  of  Illinois,  and  have  now  finished  the  preparation 
of  about  300  species  more.  A  full  series  of  our  cryptogams,  most 
of  which  have  been  named  by  Prof.  Peck,  of  the  New  York  State 
Museum,  will  be  sent  to  Springfield  as  soon  as  the  work  upon  them 
now  in  progress  can  be  completed.  It  is  impossible  at  the  present 
time  to  give  more  than  a  very  loose  estimate  of  the  number  of 
species  contained  in  this  collection,  but  they  probably  cannot  fall 
short  of  500  species. 

STATE   EDUCATIONAL   INSTITUTIONS. 

The  law  requires  the  State  Laboratory  of  Natural  History  to  fur- 
nish, as  far  as  practicable,  all  zoological  and  botanical  material 
needed  by  the  State  educational  institutions  for  the  proper  per- 
formance of  their  work.  By  the  term  "State  educational  institutions," 
we  have  thus  far  understood  the  two  Normal  Universities  and  the 
Industrial  University  at  Champaign.  The  amount  appropriated  for 
this  purpose  was  too  small  to  permit  special  expeoitions  for  the 
supply  01  these  institutions,  ana  it  has  seemed  that  it  could  be 
most  profitably  used  by  merely  collecting  additional  amounts  of 
such  material  as  the  general  operations  of  the  laboratory  made  it 
possible  for  us  to  secure.  As  tne  specimens  accumulated  for  this 
purpose  have  not  yet  been  fully  worked  up,  I  can  only  estimate 
their  numbers.  We  shall  be  able  to  send  to  the  Industrial  University 
at  Champaign,  and  to  the  Southern  Illinois  Normal  School,  at  least 
75  species  oi  alcoholic  fishes  and  several  hundred  species  of  phaeno- 
gamic  and  cryptogamic  plants.  To  the  former  of  these  institutions 
we  can  also  furnish  about  700  species  of  insects.  That  part  of  the 
appropriation  for  the  supply  of  the  State  educational  mstitutions 
wnich  properly  belongs  to  the  Normal  University  at  Normal,  has 
been  used  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  completing  the  collection  of 
bird  skins  for  the  use  of  students,  and  for  the  supply  of  material 
for  dissection  by  the  classes  in  zoology. 

PUBLIC   HIGH   SCHOOLS. 

We  have  used  every  opportunity  for  the  accumulation  of  material 
for  the  public  high  schools,  and.  have  secured  many  thousand 
specimens  for  this  use.  The  appropriation  was  only  sufficient  to 
enable  us  to  linger  a  little  longer  at  the  best  localities  for  collect- 
ing, or  to  engage,  now  and  then,  a  little  additional  assistance.  No 
purchases  have  been  made,  and  no  special  trips  have  been  under- 
taken for  this  purpose.  The  work  on  the  material  collected  is  still 
in  progress,  and  accurate  numbers  cannot  be  given  at  present. 
We  shall  certainly  be  able,  however,  to  distribute  this  winter  30 
sets  of  specimens  of  fishes,   insects,  and  crustaceaxv^  %.\i"&i  Tcisxvaj^ 
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vertebrates.  The  fishes  will  represent  from  60  to  70  species  of 
17  families,  and  the  insects  about  300  species,  belonging  to 
100  families  of  all  orders  but  the  diptera.  In  order  that  this 
material  might  be  bestowed  where  most  needed,  and  where  we 
could  be  assured  that  it  would  be  properly  used  and  cared  for,  I 
sent  the  following  circular  to  the  111  schools  on  the  list  of  public 
high  schools  furmshed  me  from  your  office: 


Illinois  State  Laboratory  of  Natural  History, 
Normal,  Illinois,  1st  September,  1880. 

Dear  Sir  :  In  order  that  the  zoological  material  furnished  by  this 
institution  to  public  high  schools  may  be  intelligently  and  impar- 
tially distributed,  replies  to  the  following  inquiries  are  respectfully 
requested : 

1.  Is  zoology  one  of  the  regular  studies  of  your  high  school  course  ? 

2.  How  many  weeks'  work  is  required  in  this  branch? 

3.  What  is  tne  average  number  of  students  pursuing  this  study 
in  your  high  school? 

4.  What  material  have  you  already  for  the  illustration  of  the 
work  of  your  classes? 

(Answer  by  flllinK  the  blanks  .below.) 


Number  of  Species. 

Number  of 

Number  of 
Orders. 

Number  of 
Classes. 

In 
alcohol. 

Dry. 

Families  repre- 
sented. 

Fishes 

Insects 

Crustaceans 

Marine  Invertebrt's 

1 

1 

5.  What  cabinets  and  cases  have  you  for  the  protection  and 
arrangement  of  specimens  in  zoology  ?    Square  feet  of  open  shelving  ? 

Of  shelvmg  behind  doors  ? Of  open  drawers  ? 

Of  covered  drawers  ? Of  covered  trays  ? 

6.  Will  your  board  of  education  provide  for  the  care  and  use  of 
alcoholic  specimens  of  fishes,  crustaceans  and  marine  invertebrates, 
and  pinned  specimens  of  insects  ? 

An  early  reply  to  these  questions  will  greatly  facilitate  the  work 
of  distribution. 

Very  respectfully,  yours, 

S.  A.  Forbes, 

Director  of  Laboratory. 

Replies  to  this  circular  have  been  received  from  fifty-eight  schools, 
and  a  summary  of  the  details  thus  accumulated  is  given  herewith. 
It  is  of  special  interest  as  showing  the  condition  of  the  schools 
with  reference  to  the  successful  and  intelligent  teaching  of  the 
elements  of  natural  science : 
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ir  of  the  schools  reporting  made  no  mention  either  of  the  time 
led  in  the  course  or  the  number  of  students  pursuing  it,  tind 
therefore  presumed  that  zoology  was  not  taught  in  these 
Is.  bi  every  case  the  promise  was  made  that  '«\i»,Wt«i 
ial    should   be  contributed   would  be  properVj    pxQTiiife&L  ^jm. 
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The  average  time  allotted  to  the  study  of  zoology  in  the  courses  of 
these  schools  was  19  weeks,  the  longest  time  being  32  weeks,  and 
the  shortest  10.  The  total  number  of  pupils  pursuing  the  study  of 
zoology  in  54  schools  was  1,812,  giving  an  average  of  28  to  each 
school.  The  total  number  of  specimens  of  j&shes  in  these  58 
schools  was  190,  averaging  a  little  less  than  4  to  each  school,  or, 
leaving  out  the  collections  of  the  Peru  high  school,  the  remainder 
averaged  about  J  of  a  specimen  to  each  collection.  The  insects  of 
these  schools  number  1,088  specimens,  averaging  about  20  to  each 
school.  Crustaceans  number  208  specimens — less  than  4  to  a 
school — and  the  marine  invertebrates  65  specimens — a  little  more 
than  1  to  a  school.  Cases  for  the  reception  of  zoological  specimens 
are  reported  in  forty  instances — an  evidence  of  the  wiUingness  of 
boards  of  education  to  pro\'ide  for  natural  history  material,  which 
is  far  in  advance  of  the  opportunities  hitherto  enjoyed  for  obtain- 
ing it. 

Upon  the  basis  of  the  data  thus  obtained,  a  list  of  the  schools 
has  been  arranged  in  the  order  of  their  relative  necessities,  and  the 
specimens  in  hand  will  be  issued  to  the  schools  as  they  appear 
upon  this  list,  as  far  as  the  material  now  available  will  go. 

INVESTIGATION   OF  THE   FOOD   OF  BIRDS. 

No  part  of  the  recent  work  of  the  Laboratory  has  excited  a  wider 
interest  than  that  relating  to  the  food  of  birds.  These  animals,  the 
most  abundant  of  our  vertebrates,  are  so  largely  and  intimately 
related  to  agriculture  and  horticulture,  and  the  question  of  their 
value  has  been  discussed  so  hotly  and  for  so  long  a  time  (hitherto 
with  very  indefinite  and  unsatisfactory  results)  that  a  thorough 
investigation,  intended  to  set  this  question  at  rest  by  accumulating 
facts  and  figures  whose  indications  should  be  decisive  and  unmis- 
takable, has  commanded  a  warm  support  and  awakened  a  lively 
expectation.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  this  expectation  is  not  likely 
to  be  disappointed,  and  that  the  entire  problem  is  in  process  of 
satisfactory  solution.  Definite  and  apparently  demonstrable  conclu- 
sions have  been  reached  concerning  the  food-habits  and  economical 
value  of  several  of  the  most  abundant  and  important  birds,  and 
materials  gathered  for  the  study  of  many  more  species.  Partly  by 
using  every  opportunity  to  collect  the  stomachs  of  birds,  and  partly 
by  interesting  other  ornithologists  in  this  work,  we  have  accumu- 
lated 8,100  stomachs,  representing  184  species,  belonging  to  38 
families.  These  were  preserved  in  alcohol  and  labeled  with  specific 
name,  locality  and  date.  Most  of  these  have  been  emptied  into 
small  vials  of  alcohol,  bearing  similar  labels  and  arranged  regularly 
for  easy  reference.  I  have  thus  far  made  a  critical  microscopic 
study  of  the  contents  of  475  stomachs,  chiefly  of  bluebirds,  meadow- 
larks  and  the  various  species  of  the  thrush  family,  and  have  exam- 
ined, less  thoroughly,  about  as  many  more.  An  elaborate  paper  on 
the  food  of  the  thrush  family  was  prepared  for  the  18th  volume  of 
the  "Transactions  of  the  State  Horticultural  Society,"  and  published 
in  December,  1879.  A  summary  of  the  preceding  paper  and  a  sim- 
ilar full  discussion  of  the  food  of  the  bluebird  was  prepared  for  the 
"American  Entomologist,"  and  a  second  paper  upon  the  bluebird's 
food  for  the  "American  Naturalist."    About  sixty  pages  of  Bulletin 
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No.  3  of  the  Laboratory,  now  in  press,  will  be  devoted  to  a  further 
discussion  of  this  subject.  A  supplementary  report  of  the  food  of 
the  thrush  familjr,  ana  other  papers,  giving  a  full  account  of  the 
food  of  the  bluebird  and  the  meadow-lark,  have  also  been  prepared 
for  the  forthcoming  volume  of  the  "State  Horticultural  Society." 
Besides  the  direct  study  of  this  subject,  much  incidental  work  has 
been  required  on  related  subjects.  It  was  found  impossible  satis- 
factorily to  determine  the  fragments  of  insects  found  m  the  food  of 
birds  without  a  cabinet  of  microscope  slides  of  insect  structures,  for 
reference  and  comparison.  Four  hundred  and  eighty-eight  of  these 
were  therefore  prepared,  and  others  are  added,  from  time  to  time, 
as  occasion  requires.  Various  manuscript  keys  to  the  genera  of 
insects,  based  upon  those  structures  which  have  been  found  to  last 
longest  in  the  stomachs  of  birds,  have  also  been  prepared  for  use 
in  this  work.  Some  of  these  have  apparently  a  general  and  per- 
manent value.  The  discovery  that  several  of  our  commonest  burds 
feed,  to  a  considerable  extent,  on  beneficial  insects,  led  to  a  more 
critical  study  of  the  food  of  our  predaceous  beetles  than  had  hith- 
erto been  attempted ;  and  in  the  course  of  thi^  investigation  dissec- 
tions of  forty  beetles  were  made,  and  eighty  slides  were  prepared 
of  the  contents  of  the  alimentary  canal,  for  study  and  permanent 
preservation.  A  paper  on  this  subject  will  also  appear  in  the  next 
Bulletin  of  the  Laboratory.  A  large  number  of  slides  of  the  seeds 
of  plants  have  also  been  mounted  for  reference  in  studying  the  food 
of  the  granivorous  birds. 

INVESTIGATION   OP  THE   FOOD   OF  FISHES. 

The  results  of  the  investigation  of  the  food  of  fishes  have  like- 
wise proved  of  special  interest  and  value.  The  method  used  was 
in  all  respects  similar  to  that  of  the  preceding  research.  Papers 
embracing  the  results  of  a  careful  study  of  the  contents  of  six  him- 
dred  stomachs  are  now  in  press,  and  will  appear  in  the  next  Bulletin 
of  the  Laboratory.  Satisfactory  conclusions  have  been  reached 
respecting  the  food  of  most  of  the  species  of  our  spiny-finned  fishes, 
and  the  food  of  the  young  of  several  genera  of  other  orders.  There 
are  probably  one  thousand  stomachs  of  fishes  in  alcohol,  yet  to  be 
examined. 

PUBLICATION  OF  BULLETINS. 

The  appropriation  made  for  this  purpose,  at  the  last  session  of 
the  legislature,  was  $250  per  annum.  Although  the  class  and 
origin  of  the  papers  whose  publication  was  thus  provided  for  was 
not  indicated  oy  the  law,  I  have  inferred  that  it  was  intended  that 
this  fund  should  be  used,  primarily,  for  the  publication  of  reports 
upon  those  subjects  which  we  were  required  to  investigate  at  the 
Laboratory,  since  these  investigations  would  have  been  of  no  gen- 
eral value  unless  the  results  were  published.  I  have  also  provided, 
as  far  as  the  funds  would  allow,  for  the  publication  of  such  original 
papers  upon  the  natural  history  of  the  State  as  were  oflFered  by 
their  authors,  preferring  among  these  such  as  related  to  subjects 
bearing  more  or  less  directly  upon  the  birds  and  fishes  of  the  State. 

—10 
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The  following  papers  are  now  in  press  for  our  Bulletins  three 
and  four:  "On  Some  Interactions  of  Organisms,"  "The  Pood 
of  Birds,"  "The  Food  of  Fishes,"  "On  the  Food  of  Young  Fishes," 
"Notes  on  the  Predaceous  Beetles,"  "Notes  on  the  Food  of  the 
Carabidee,"  and  a  "  Catalogue  of  the  Birds  of  Illinois."  All  but 
the  two  last  of  these  were  prepared  at  the  Laboratory  by  my- 
self. The  paper  on  the  "Food  of  the  Carabidae"  was  written  by 
Mr.  F.  M.  Webster,  of  Waterman,  and  the  list  of  Illinois  birds  by 
Robert  Ridgway,  formerly  of  Mt.  Carmel,  and  now  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  at  Washington.  We  have  also  in  hand,  for 
'  future  publication,  a  descriptive  list  of  the  reptiles  and  batrachians 
of  the  State,  by  Messrs.  Rice  and  Davis,  of  Evanston;  a  paper  on 
the  leaf-mites,  by  my  assistant,  Mr.  W.  H.  Garman;  a  "Key  to  the 
Genera  of  Illinois  Carabidfle,"  and  several  shorter  papers  on  miscel- 
laneous subjects. 

THE   LIBRARY. 

No  expenditure  made  by  the  Laboratory  during  the  last  two  years 
has  been  so  immediately  profitable,  both  to  the  work  of  the  estab- 
lishment and  to  the  studies  of  other  naturalists,  as  that  made  for 
new  books.  While  the  additions  are  very  few  compared  with  the 
literature  needed,  they  have  cleared  the  neld  of  difficulties  which 
have  blocked  the  progress  of  our  work  for  years,  and  have  first 
made  possible  to  the  students  of  our  local  natural  history,  original 
work  of  a  satisfactory  character,  in  a  few  departments  of 
zoology  and  botany.  While  the  books  were  purchased  for  the  pur- 
pose of  facilitating  the  work  of  the  Laboratory,  and  are  held  pri- 
marily for  our  own  use,  the  library  is  open  at  all  times  to  the 
public,  and  the  books  are  likewise  loaned  to  naturalists  at  a  distance 
when  not  needed  in  the  work  of  the  institution.  For  the  benefit  of 
the  students  of  natural  science  throughout  the  State,  a  classified 
list  of  the  principal  works  added  during  the  last  eighteen  months 
is  here  inserted: 

RECENT   ADDITIONS   TO   THE   LIBRARY. 

MisceUaneouJs  General  Works, 

Zoological  Record,  Vols.  I-XIV. 

Proceedings  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History,  Vols.  III- 
XIX. 

Journal  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia  (old 
series).  Vols.  I-VIII. 

Proceedings  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia, 
Vols.  XXVI-XXX,  and  parts  1  and  2  of  Vol.  XXXI. 

Reports  of  the  New  York  State  Museum  of  Natural  History,  1855- 
1879. 

Proceedings  of  the  United  States  National  Museum,  Vols.  I  and  11. 

Bulletins  of  the  United  States  National  Museum,  Vol.  I. 

Bulletins  of  the  United  States  Geological  and  Geographical  Sur- 
vey of  the  Territories,  Vol.  5,  Nos.  1-4. 

Smithsonian  Miscellaneous  Collections,  Vols.  I-XVII. 

Proceedings  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  Vols.  I-XXVI. 
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Transactions  of  the  New  York  State  Agricultural  Society,  8  Vols. 

Transactions  of  the  Illinois  Horticultural  Society,  Report  for  1879. 

Journal  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural 
Society,  1869. 

Transactions  of  the  Hingham  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  So- 
ciety, 1869. 

Transactions  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  St.  Louis,  Vol.  HI, 
No.  4,  and  Vol.  IV,  No.  1. 

Proceedings  of  the  Poughkeepsie  Society  of  Natural  Sciences,  Vol. 

I,  part  1,  and  from  Oct.  1,  1878,  to  July  1,  1879. 

Proceedings  of  the  Davenport  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  Vol. 

II,  part  X. 

Bulletins  of  the  Minnesota  Academy  of  Natural  Science,  1873,  74, 
'76,  77. 

Chesapeake  Zoological  Laboratory,  Scientific  Results  of  the  Ses- 
sion of  1878. 

Transactions  of  the  Kansas  Academy  of  Science,  1874,  75  and  77. 

Bulletin  of  the  Bussey  Institution,  Vol.  II,  parts  I,  II  and  III. 

Linne's  Systema  Naturae,  Vols.  I-IV. 

American  Naturalist,  Vols.  XIII  and  XIV. 

Chicago  Field. 

Field  and  Forest. 

The  Naturalist's  Directory  for  1880. 

Forhandlingeme  ved  de  Skandinaviske  Naturforskeres. 

Scandinaviens  -Stliga  och  Giftiga  Svampar;  C.  Hartman. 

Fiinfundzwanzigster  Bericht  des  Naturhistorischen  Vereins  in 
Augsburg,  1879. 

Bulletm  d^  la  Societie  d*Acclimation,  I-VHI. 

Archives  of  Science  and  Transactions  of  the  Orleans  County  So- 
ciety of  Natural  Sciences,  Vol.  I,  Nos.  1-8. 

Preliminary  Check-Xist  of  the  Marine  Invertebrata  of  the  Atlantic 
Coast,  from  Cape  Cod  to  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence;    A.  E.  Verrill. 

Notice  of  Becent  Additions  to  the  Marine  Invertebrata  of  the 
Northeast  Coast  of  America ;  A.  E.  Verrill. 

QEfs^ersigt  af  Kongl.  Vetenskaps-Akademiens  Forhandlingar,  1860 
and  1875. 

Sitzungsberichte  der  Physikalisch-Medicinischen  Societat  zu  Er- 
langen,  1878. 

Vierundzwanzigster  Bericht  des  Naturhistorischen  Vereins  in  Augs- 
burg, 1877. 

Schriften  des  Vereins  zur  Verbreitung  Naturwissenschaftlichen 
Kentnisse  in  Wien,  1878  and  1880. 

Zeitschrift  fiir  Gesammten  Naturwissenschaften,  Mai-December, 
1879. 

Om  Grundfjeldets  og  Sparagmitfjeldets  Msegtighed  i  Norge;  Pro- 
fessor Theodor  Kjerulf. 

Stratification;  Dr.  Theodor  Kjerulf. 

Om  Skuringsmaeker,  Glacialformationen,  Tereasser  og  Strandlinier 
Sanet. 

Palaeontological  Report  of  the  Princeton  Scientific  Expedition. 

Engineers*  Department  of  the  United  States  Army :  Keports  upon 
the  species  obtamed  from  Borings  made  in  1874  between  the    MK&- 
sissippi  Qiver  and  Lake  Borgne,  at  the  site  pto^^^^  lot  ^\i  ^\iKN<^\» 
for  nood  waters;  Hilgard  and  Hopkins. 
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Elements  of  Comparative  Anatomy;  Gegenbaur. 

Bronn's  Classen  und  Ordnungen  des  Thier-Reichs,  Vols.  I- VI. 

Text-Book  of  Zoology ;  Packard. 

Handbueh  der  Zoologie;  Dobner.    2  Vols. 

Skandinavisk  Fauna;  S.  Nillson. 

Elements  of  Geology;  Joseph  LeConte. 

Works  on  Mammals. 
On  the  Osteology  of  Sciuropterus  volucella,  GeoflF.    G.  H.  Perkins. 

Works  on  Birds. 

North  American  Birds,  Vols.  I-III;  Baird,  Brewer  and   Ridgway. 

Bulletins  of  the  NuttaU  Ornithological  Club,  Vols.  I-IV  and  Nos.  1, 
2  and  3  of  Vol.  V. 

Der  Vogelschutz;  George  Bitter  v.  Frauenfeld. 

Architecture  des  Nids,  Denichage,  Oiseaux  Sedentaires;  M.  F. 
Lescuyer. 

Classification  des  Oiseaux  de  la  Vallee  de  la  Mame;  M.  F.  Les- 
cuyer. 

Introduction  a  TEtude  des  Oiseaux;  M.  F.  Lescuyer. 

La  Heronniere  d'Ecury  et  le  Heron  Gris;  Lescuyer. 

Langage  et  Chant  des  Oiseaux;  Lescuyer. 

Giebel  s  Vogelschutzbuch. 

Die  Einheimischen  Saugethiere  und  Vogel ;  Adolf  und  Earl  Miiller. 

Gloger's  Vogelschutzschriften. 

The  House  Sparrow  at  Home  and  Abroad ;  Thos.  Gentry. 

Notes  on  Birds  observed  in  Western  Iowa  in  the  months  of  July, 
Aug.  and  Sept. ;  also  in  N.  111.,  in  May  and  June,  and  at  Richmond, 
Wayne  Co.,  Ind.,  June  3-10,  1867 ;  J.  A.  Allen. 

A  Catalogue  of  the  Birds  of  Kansas;  F.  H.  Snow. 

From  the  American  Naturalist:  Some  new  Points  in  the  Con- 
struction of  the  Tongues  of  Woodpeckers;  Dr.  J.  Lindahl. 

Works  on  Reptiles. 

Bulletin  of  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology:  On  certain 
species  of  Chelonoidae;  Samuel  Garman. 

Works  on  Fishes. 

Proceedings  of  the  National  Museum:  Five  extracts  containing 
descriptions  of  American  Fishes,  by  Jordan  and  Gilbert. 

Ichthyology  of  South  Carolina;  Holbrook. 

Southern  Ichthyology;  Holbrook. 

Descriptions  of  two  new  species  of  Fishes  (Macrurus  bairdii  and 
Lycodes  verriUii) ;  G.  B.  Goode  and  T.  H.  Bean. 

From  American  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts:  Discoveries  of  the 
United  States  Fish  Commission;  notices  of  fifty  species  of  East 
Coast  Fishes,  many  of  which  are  new  to  the  fauna;  G.  B.  Goode 
and  T.  H.  Bean. 

Bulletin  of  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology :  New  species  of 
Selachians  in  the  Museum  collection;  Samuel  (rarman. 


Partial  Synopsis  of  the  Freshwater  Fishes  of  North  Carolina; 
E.  D.  Cope. 

A  Contribution  to  the  Ichthyology  of  Alaska;  E.  D.  Cope. 

Synopsis  of  the  Coldblooded  Vertebrates  procured  by  Prof.  James 
Orton  during  his  Exploration  of  Peru  in  1870-77 ;  E.  D.  Cope. 

Miscellaneous  General  Works  on  Insects, 

An  Introduction  to  Entomology,  or  Elements  of  theJNatural  History 
of  Insects,  3  vols. ;  Kirby  and  Spence. 
Entomolo^cal  Correspondence;  Harris. 
Practical  Entomologist ;  Vols.  I  and  II.  # 

Transactions   of  the   American  Entomological  Society,  Vols.  IV- 

vn. 

American  Entomologist,  Vol.  I  (except  Nos.  2,  3  and  5),  Vol.  II 
(except  Nos.  4  and  11),  and  Vol.  Ill  (except  No.  12). 

Economic  Entomology,  Aptera ;  Andrew  Murray. 

Entomological  Notes,  I-Vl;  S.  H.  Scudder. 

Reports  on  the  Noxious,  Beneficial  and  other  Insects  of  the  State 
of  Missouri,  1-9;  Riley. 

Handbuch  der  Entomologie,  Zweiter  Band ;   Hermann  Burmeister. 

Report  of  the  Entomologist  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Amculture,  1879;   J.  H.  Comstock. 

Pitch's  Noxious  Insects  of  New  York;  Reports  6,  7,  8,  and  9. 

Psyche,  Vol.  I;  Vol.  II,  Nos.  33-70;  Vol.  Ill,  Nos.  69-76. 

North  American  Entomologist,  Vol.  I. 

Injurious  Insects  of  Michigan;  A.  J.  Cook. 

Shade  Trees,  Indigenous  Shrubs  and  Vines;    J.  T.  Stewart,    and 

Insects  that  Infest  them;  Miss  E.  A.  Smith. 

Reports  on  the  Noxious  Insects  of  Illinois,  1-9;  Walsh,  LeBaron 
and  Thomas. 

Report  on  the  Insect  and  other  Animal  Forms  of  Caledonia  Creek, 
New  York;  G.  A.  Lintner. 

Fourth  Report  of  the  Vermont  Board  of  Agriculture :  On  Certain 
Injurious  Insects,  and  on  some  of  the  Injurious  Insects  of  Vermont ; 
G.  H.  Perkins. 

Destruction  of  Noxious  Insects  by  application  of  the  Yeast  Fungus ; 
Dr.  H.  A.  Hagen. 

Canadian  Entomologist,  Vols.  I-XI. 

Deutsche  Entomologische  Zeitschrift,  Jahrg.  XXIII,  Heft  I  und  II, 
und  Jahrg.  XXIV,  Heft  I. 

Journal  of  the  Cincinnati  Society  of  Natural  BQstory:  Annual 
Address  of  the  President,  1879;  V.  T.  Chambers. 

Hymeuoptera. 

Catalogue  of  Hymenopterous  Insects  in  the  Collection  of  the 
British  Museum,  Parts  I- VII;   John  Edward  Gray. 

Notes  on  Chalcididae,  Parts  I,  III  and  IV;   Francis  Walker. 

Catalogue  of  North  American  Apid®  with  Description  of  New 
Species;  E.  T.  Cresson. 

On  the  Tenthredinidffi  and  Uroceridae;   E.  T.  Cresson. 
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North  Pacific  Exploring  Expedition,  etc. ;  Verrill. 

Communications  of  the  Essex  Institute:  Synopsis  of  the  Pol3rp8 
and  Corals  of  the  North  Pacific  Exploring  Expedition ;  Verrill. 

Scientific  Besults  of  the  Explorations  of  Alaska:  Beport  on  the 
Hydroids;  S.  F.  Clark. 

Works  on  Sponges. 

Memoirs  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History:  Bevision 
of  the  North  American  Poriferae,  Parts  I  and  II;  Alpheus  Hyatt. 

Works  on  Protozoans. 
A  Manual  of  the  Infusoria,   Parts  I  and  II;  W.  Saville  Kent. 
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Works  on  Histology,  Pathology  and  Microscopy. 

Micrographic  Dictionary;   Griffith  and  Henfrey. 
Cursus  der  Normalen  Histologie;   Orth. 
Billroth's  Surgical  Pathology;   Hackley. 
A  Manual  of  Histology ;  Strieker. 
Pathology  and  Morbia  Anatomy;  Greene. 
Practical  Examination  of  Urine ;  Tyson. 
Student's  Primer  of  the  Urine ;    Whittaker. 
Hand-book  for  the  Physiological  Laboratory:  Sanderson. 
Frey  on  the  Microscope  ana  Microscopic  Technology;  Cutter. 
Manuel  d'Histologie  rathologique,  I,  H  et  HI ;    Comil  et  Ranvier. 
Cellular  Pathology;  Virchow. 

Allgemeine  und  Microscopische  Anatomic ;   Krause. 
Hanibuch  der  Praktischen  Zergliederungskunst ;   Jos.  Hyrtl. 
Lehrbuch  der   Pathologischen   Gewebelehre   mit   einschluss  einer 
athologischen  Anatomic;  Dr.  Edward  Rindfleisch. 

Works  on  Plants. 

Systema  Vegetabilium ;   Linne. 

Die  Pflanzenwelt  Norwegens,    ein  Beitrag  zur  Natur-und  Cultur- 
3sehichte  Nord-Europas ;   Schiibeler. 
Plants  and  their  Growth;   Prof.  T.  J.  Burrill. 
First  Annual  Report  upon  Useful  and  Noxious  Plants;    Burrill. 
American  Naturalist:   Historical  Sketch  of  the  Science  of  Botany 
I  North  America,  from  1635  to  1858;    Dr.  F.  Brendel. 
Willows  of  California;  M.  S.  Bebb. 
Hepaticse  Boreali  Americans;  C.  F.  Austin. 
Musci  Appalachani ;  Austin. 
Icones  Fungorum,  6  vols;    Corda. 
Hymenomycetes  Europaei;  E.  Fries. 
Mycologia  Europeea ;   C.  H.  Persoon. 
Les  Champignons  de  la  France ;   F.  S.  Cordici. 
Icones  Selecti  Hvmenomycetum ;  E.  Fries. 
Micrographia ;  M.  C.  Cook. 
Myzomycetes  of  Great  Britain;  Cook. 
Iconographie  des  Champignon;  Paulet  et  Seville. 

FINANCIAL. 

The  terms  in  which  the  appropriations  for  the  Laboratory  were 
lade  required  a  distribution  of  the  expenditures  under  a  number 
f  different  accounts.  As  in  many  cases  the  expenditures  were 
lade  for  several  purposes  in  common,  this  distribution  is  fre- 
uently  artificial  and  arbitrary.  While  the  appropriation  is  divided 
ito  specific  sums,  for  various  purposes,  most  of  the  expenditures 
mst  be  made  for  several  purposes  conjointly.  The  cost  of  appa- 
itus  and  material,  the  expense  of  the  field  work  and  miscellaneous 
ssistance,  the  oflBice  expenses,  etc.,  are  not  properly  chargeable  to 
ny  one  of  the  funds  alone,  since  the  benents  resulting  accrue  in 
art  to  the  State  Museum,  in  part  to  the  educational  institutions, 
1  part  to  the  pubhc  schools,  and  so  through  the  list.  Neither  is 
i  possible  to  tell,  if  an  attempt  is  made  to  divide  eae\i  \W\si  oS.  ^<b 
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expenditures  among  the  various  accounts,  how  much  of  a  barrel  of 
alcohol,  for  example,  or  the  cost  of  a  seine,  or  of  a  pound  of  pow- 
der should  be  charged  under  each  head.  The  only  practicable  way 
has  been  to  charge  to  each  account  such  expenditures  as  properly 
belong  there  and  nowhere  else,  and  to  divide  the  expenditures  made 
for  two  or  more  purposes  among  the  corresponding  accounts, 
according  to  the  conditions  of  the  funds  and  the  necessities  of  the 
work.  For  this  reason  I  would  suggest  that  in  future  the  field  and 
general  expenses  of  the  Laboratory  be  provided  for  by  the  appro- 
priation of  a  lump  sum,  and  that  the  expenses  of  the  preparation 
of  material  for  the  different  institutions  dependent  upon  us,  and 
for  the  different  classes  of  work  required  of  us,  be  provided  for 
separately,  by  different  items  of  the  appropriation.  I  give,  here- 
with, an  exhibit  of  the  expenditures  for  the  year  closing  June  30, 
1880,  classified  according  to  the  items  of  the  appropriation,  and 
showing  the  purposes  for  which  the  expenditures  were  made  undej^ 
each  account.     [For  Financial  Report,  see  page  127.] 

WORK  FOR  THE   FUTURE. 

In  addition  to  the  various  enterprises  now  in  hand,  which  it  is 
proposed  to  carry  steadily  forward  to  completion,  two  subjects  press 
upon  us  for  immediate  consideration — those  of  parasitic  fungi,  and 
the  parasites  of  the  domestic  animals.  Certainly  the  agricultural 
and  horticultural  interests  of  the  State  are  subject  to  no  more 
serious  drain  than  that  caused  by  diseases  due  to  parasitic  fungi. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  each  year  are  lost  through  our 
ignorance  of  the  causes  of  these  diseases  and  the  laws  of  life  of 
the  plants  which  produce  them,  and  especially  through  our  total 
ignorance  of  any  practical  means  of  controlling  them.  That  the 
problem  thus  presented  is  not  insoluble  is  shown  by  the  recent  and 
most  important  discovery,  by  Prof.  Burrill,  that  the  pear- blights 
and  the  yellows  of  the  peach,  and  other  similar  destructive  dis- 
eases, are  due  to  the  action  of  bacteria ;  and  since  those  diseases 
of  man  and  other  animals,  which  are  undoubtedly  cause  by  similar 
organisms,  have  been  found  more  or  less  subject  to  human  control, 
there  is  every  reason  for  encouragement  in  the  practical  investiga- 
tion of  the  corresponding  diseases  of  plants.  Believing  this  to  be 
the  most  important  biological  subject  now  before  us,  so  far  as 
relates  to  the  economical  interests  of  the  people.  I  have  taken 
measures  for   active  work  in  this  department.    The  most   essential 

Sart  of  the  literature  of  the  subject  has  already  been  ordered  from 
lurope,  and  the  collection  of  our  fungi  has  been  actively  prose- 
cuted during  the  last  three  years.  We  nave  thus  accumulated  what 
is  probably  by  far  the  largest  collection  of  this  class  of  plants  in 
the  western  States.  We  have  now  four  hundred  species  of  Illinois 
fungi  in  the  collection,  which  have  been  determined  by  Prof.  Peck, 
of  the  New  York  State  Museum,  at  Albany,  and  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  species  whose  names  have  not  yet  been  received.  From 
North  America,  outside  the  State,  we  have  about  one  thousand 
named  species  of  these  plants,  and  in  addition  to  these  something 
over  fifteen  hundred  species  of  foreign  fungi.  The  condition  of  the 
collection  is  not,    at  present,  such   as  to  enable  us  to  give  exact 
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numbers;  but,  allowing  liberally  for  duplicates  received  from  these 
various  sources,  we  may  say  that  we  have  now  from  two  thousand 
to  twenty-five  hundred  species  of  fungi  in  the  collection,  reprei^ented 
by  excellent  specimens  and  named  by  the  best  authorities  in  this 
country  and  in  Europe.  The  special  needs  for  the  future  success 
of  this  work  are,  larger  collections  of  the  Illinois  species,  the  com- 

Slete  organization  of  these  collections,  and  an  mcrease  of  the 
brary,  which  is  especially  deficient  in  the  more  costly  illustJrated 
works,  upon  which  the  investigator  must  depend  largely  if  he  would 
undertake  original  work.  In  the  determination  and  the  description 
of  species  we  have  been  assured  of  the  invaluable  aid  of  Prof.  T.  J. 
Burrill,  of  the  State  Industrial  University.  For  the  study  of  para- 
sitic animals  considerable  additions  to  the  library,  and  a  collection 
of  authoritatively  named  specimens,  will  be  essential,  with  some 
assistance  in  the  preparation  of  material.  I  have  made  no  especial 
estimate  for  the  expenses  of  this  undertaking,  but  can  provide  for 
them  from  the  general  funds  asked  for. 

In  the  future  field  work  of  the  laboratory  it  is  proposed  to  take 
the  State  in  detail,  dividing  it  into  four  or  five  regions,  and  report- 
ing upon  the  entire  natural  history  of  each  region,  separately. 
Tkis  will  give  opportunity  for  a  more  thorough,  general  view  of  the 
actions  and  reactions  of  the  plants  and  animals  of  each  region, 
such  as  is  necessary  to  the  practical  application  of  the  results 
arrived  at.  We  shall  also,  by  this  method,  be  able  to  utilize  the 
observation  and  assistance  of  local  naturalists  throughout  the  State, 
stimulating  the  local  interest  and  activity  in  whatever  relates  to 
the  natural  history  of  each  region.  This  can  all  be  done  without 
interfering  in  any  way  with  the  more  general  objects  to  which  the 
institution  is  devoted. 

For  the  State  Museum,  collections  in  all  departments  should  be 
carried  on  to  completion,  as  all  are  incomplete.  The  ornithological 
collection  is  the  largest  of  any,  but  this  lacks  about  thirty  species 
which  have  been  ascertained  to  occur  in  the  State  since  the  con- 
tract with  Mr.  Worthen  was  made.  It  is  very  desirable  that  this 
collection  should  be  finished,  since  it  lacks  so  little  of  completion, 
and  the  additional  material  can  be  obtained  at  such  slight  expense. 
The  work  for  the  State  institutions  it  is  proposed  to  continue  in 
the  same  direction  and  on  about  the  same  scale  as  heretofore. 
The  high  schools  of  the  State,  which  are  in  evident  and  immediate 
need  of  Natural  History  material  for  the  illustration  of  the  studies 
of  their  course,  are  not  over  one-third  supplied  with  zoological 
specimens.  The  cost  of  this  material,  when  furnished  by  the  labor- 
atory, is  so  trifling,  and  its  utility  to  the  schools  is  so  great,  that 
probably  no  objection  to  the  continuation  of  this  work  will  be 
encountered  from  any  source.  For  the  investigation  of  the  food  of 
birds,  nearly  as  much  additional  material  is  needed  as  is  now  in 
hand.  Collections  from  Southern  Illinois  are  especially  to  be 
desired,  as  those  made  hitherto  are  confined  almost  entirely  to  the 
northern  two-thirds  of  the  State.  For  the  completion  of  the  work 
on  the  food  of  fishes,  more  material  is  needed,  and  also  some 
assistance.  Much  of  the  mechanical  work  of  this  investigation  and 
the  preceding  can  be  done  by  an  ordinary  assistant,  in  a  way  to 
faeibtate,  greatly,  the  progress  of  these  researches.    For  the  \i\ibli- 
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cation  of  bulletins  the  present  fund  has  been  found  quite  insuffi- 
cient. Much  valuable  matter,  prepared  by  our  local  naturalists,  it 
has  not  'been  possible  to  publish.  I  have,  therefore,  asked  for  a 
larger  sum  tnan  usual  for  publications.  Notwithstanding  the 
enlarged  operations  proposed,  I  find  that  these  can  be  carried 
forward  for  about  the  same  sum  as  previously  appropriated,  if  it  is 
thought  best  to  cut  down  the  library  appropriation  to  about  one- 
half  the  present  amount.  Bather  than  ask  for  increased  appropria- 
tions, I  have  proposed  to  reduce  the  item  for  the  library  so  as  to 
bring  the  total  amount  asked  for  at  this  time  within  the  sum  of 
the  appropriation  made  at  the  previous  session  of  the  legislature. 

EespectfuUy  submitted, 

S.  A.  Forbes, 

Director  of  Laboratory. 


^ 


Beports  of  other  State  Institutions  of  Learning  and  State 
Clieritable  Institutions  of  an  Edncational  Character. 


The  Dlinois  Southern  Normal  University  and  the  Illinois  Indus- 
trial University  are  not  required  by  law  to  report  to  this  ofl&ce; 
but,  following  the  custom  of  my  predecessors,  and  to  give  the 
information  aoout  these  institutions  which  should  be  found  in  this 
Report,  I  have  asked  the  President  of  each  University  to  give  me 
for  publication  some  account  of  its  work  and  progress  during  the 
past  two  years,  and  a  statement  of  its  present  condition.  These  are 
given  below. 

The  Southern  Normal  University  is  making  a  sure  growth  and 
doing  much  to  raise  the  standard  of  education  in  that  part  of  the 
State.  By  reports  made  to  me  I  learn  that  it  has  already  over 
three  hundrea  teachers  at  work  in  our  public  schools.  I  have 
visited  the  University  several  times  during  the  past  two  years,  and 
from  what  I  saw,  can  testify  to  the  faithfulness  and  efl&ciency  of  its 
instructors. 

The  Industrial  University  has.  in  the  few  years  since  it  was 
established,  fully  demonstrated  that  it  was  wise  to  found  such  a 
school.  A  university  is  a  legitimate  part  of  our  common  school 
system.  The  foundations  of  the  Industrial  University,  under  the 
able  management  of  Dr.  Gregory,  Regent  from  the  beginning  until 
last  summer,  have  been  laid  wide  and  deep;  and  the  institution 
has  already  won  its  way  to  an  enviable  position  among  the  schools  of 
higher  learning  in  our  land.  At  the  Paris  Exposition  five  gold 
medals  were  awarded  to  American  colleges  and  universities.  The 
Industrial  University  received  one  of  them. 

Both  these  institutions  deserve  the  generous  support  of  the  State. 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  NORMAL  UNIVERSITY. 

CarbondaiiE,  III.,  September  22,  1880. 
Hon.  James  P.  Slade,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction: 

Sir:    I  have  the  honor  to  comply  with  your  request,  to  submit  a 
report  of  the  ceneral  condition  and  operations  of  the  Southern  Dli- 
nois Normal  University,  for  the  two  years  just  closed.    The  institu- 
tion has  been  open  for  students  since  July  1,  1874 — six  ye^x^,  ^\A 
has  enrolled  a  number  of  students  each  year,  as  loUov^^*. 
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FIRST   YEAR. 

Free.  Pay's. 

Number  in  special  teachers'  classes  alone 24 

normal  department             **     88  14  j 

preparatory      "                    "     99  110  ' 

model                "                    "     61 


41 


FOURTH  YEAR. 


FIFTH   YEAR. 


Total 187      209 


SECOND   YEAR. 


Number  in  special  teachers'  classes  alone 21 

"  normal  department  "     89  17 

preparatory      "  "     116  82 

model  "  "     87 


Total 205  157 

THIRD   YEAR. 

Number  in   special  teachers'  classes  alone . . .  *. 3 

"           normal  department             "     86  26 

preparatory      "                    "     124  91 

model                "                    "     18 


Total 210      118 


Number  in  special  teachers'  classes  alone 25 

**           normal  department              **     74  88 

preparatory      "                    "     162  102 

model                "                    "     22 


Total 226      182 


Number  in   special  teachers'  classes  alone 85 

normal  department             ''     119  20 

preparatory      *'                   ''     163  90 

model               ''                   *'     11 


Total 282      146 

SIXTH   YEAR. 


Number  in   special  teachers'  classes  alone 20 

normal  department             "     105  23 

preparatory      *'                    *'     129  94 

model               ''                   " 17 

Total 284  154 
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These  are  the  numbers  year  by  year.  Counting  them  in  this 
manner,  we  of  course  inclilde  many  in  the  higher  departments  who 
were  first  in  the  lower,  and  some  in  one  year  who  were  also  in  a 
later  year.  The  whole  number  of  different  students,  and  the  de- 
partments to  which  they  belonged,  are  as  follows: 

In  the  model  department,  and  going  no  higher 76 

preparatory  ''               ''                   ''        628 

normal           **                **                   ''         535 

special  teachers'  classes,  and  no  other 65 


it 


Total 1,304 

Of  these  there  have  graduated 36 

Five  of  these  .latter  paid  the  fees  for  tuition  fixed  by  the  trustees, 
in  accordance  with  the  law,  and  of  course  assumed  no  obligation  to 
teach  in  the  schools  of  the  State,  yet  three  of  them  have  engaged 
in  teaching. 

Owing  cniefly  to  the  distance  of  our  building  from  the  center  of 
the  city,  it  has  been  diflScult  to  obtain  a  number  of  pupils  for  our 
model  department,  paying  enough  to  support  a  teacher,  and  it  has 
been  discontinued.  This  was  following  the  spirit  of  the  General 
Assembly,  which,  for  two  sessions,  has  made  it  a  condition  that 
none  of  the  appropriation  should  be  used  to  sustain  such  a  depart- 
ment. In  one  respect  this  seemed  unfortunate,  as  it  deprived  our 
pupils  of  opportunities  to  observe  the  best  methods  of  teaching  small 
children.  We  have,  however,  been  able  to  make  our  entire  school 
and  all  its  classes  a  field  for  practical  observation  to  all  whom  we 
instruct  in  methods;  and  by  this  we  think  we  have  gained  advan- 
tages fully  equal  to  those  oiBfered  by  the  model  school,  had  we  con- 
tinued to  receive  the  little  ones. 

The  numbers  above  recorded  become  facts  to  show  that  our 
school  has  had  growth  by  no  means  rapid.  In  the  nature  of  our 
surroundings  and  of  the  thorough  work  we  attempt,  as  well  as 
remembering  the  embarrassing  financial  crisis  durmg  which  the 
school  opened,  it  might  have  been  foreseen  that  no  mushroom 
popularity  would  be  possible,  and  certainly  could  not  be  desired. 
Had  we  pushed  our  students  forward  into  higher  studies  and  neg- 
lected elements,  fostering  thereby  superficial  acquisitions  and  encour- 
aging boastful  self-confidence,  we  might  have  possibly  doubled  our 
students.  The  young  men  and  young  women  who  had  become  dis- 
gusted with  hard  manual  labor  or  solid  studies,  or  dissatisfied  with 
the  careful  discipline  of  other  institutions,  would  have  flocked  to 
us;  and  thus  we  should  have  damaged  the  cause  of  sound  learning 
and  wholesome  training  beyond  the  power  of  words  to  tell.  The 
more  completely  we  do  our  duty  of  instruction,  the  more  open  are 
we  to  sucn  criticism  as  demands  that  a  good  school  shall  be  ouilded 
in  a  day.  "Make  haste  slowly,"  is  a  maxim  which  apphes  to  all 
growth  of  living  institutions,  especially  to  such  as  are  to  bless  future 
generations  as  well  as  the  present.  To  put  confidence  into  a  new 
enterprise  requires  time,  ana  good  school  work  fails  at  first  to  be 
appreciated  by  any  but  very  wise  observers.  It  elicits  little  applause 
at  the  moment,  and   may  even   for   a  time   be   overwhelmea  ^t\i 
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censure.    Few,  and  they  only  the  thoughtful,  comprehend  how  long 
it  takes  to   lay  the   foundations  of  a   good   school ;   what  lines  of 

Eublic  sympathy  must  be  toilsomely  spun  out  and  fastened  in  the 
earts  of  the  people ;  what  traditions  of  achievements,  attainments, 
and  even  idiosyncracies  of  teachers  and  students  must  have  time 
to  plant  themselves;  what  trials,  and  perhaps  defeats,  what  aspira- 
tions and  victories  must  have  been  cherished  and  gained;  by  tnese 
and  gifts  of  libraries,  curiosities,  cabinets  collected  and  donated  by 
the  hberality  or  gratitude  of  loving  hearts,  and  by  the  self-sacrificing 
labors  of  teachers  and  scholars,  a  life  is  finally  breathed  into  an 
institution  of  learning,  and  it,  at  last,  becomes  not  merely  a  body 
corporate,  as  the  law  terms  it,  but  a  living  soul.  A  normal  school 
in  Southern  Illinois  could  not  be  expected  to  be  an  exception  to 
these  conditions.  Yet  we  think  we  have  fairly  established  a  foim- 
dation  and  have  accumulated  the  resources  from  which  a  most 
useful  institution  shall  derive  support  and  be  aI51e  to  bless  the 
State.  Our  library  is  the  best,  in  its  completeness  of  educational 
works,  in  the  West,  and  in  general  and  historical  literature  it 
alreadv  exceeds  any  other  in  Southern  Illinois,  and  the  cost  to  the 
State  has  been  comparatively  little.  Our  cabinets  and  museum  are 
certainly  third  or  fourth  in  the  entire  State,  and  have  been  gathered 
by  professors  and  students  and  friends  almost  gratuitously.  Our 
laboratories  and  apparatus  are  all  that  could  be  desired,  and  those 
who  teach  and  who  are  taught  are,  to  a  grand  degree,  fired  with 
enthusiasm  in  the  pursuit  or  knowledge  and  the  practice  of  virtue 
which  promises  noole  hope  for  the  future.  We  are  almost  every 
day  made  acquainted  with  some  fact  which  assures  us  of  the 
warmer  sympathy  and  higher  appreciation  of  our  work  on  the  part 
of  the  intelligent  public,  and  while  we  are  humbled  with  a  sense  of 
our  inability  to  accomplish  all  we  desire,  we  are  strong  in  an 
abiding  conviction  of  final  triumph. 

I  have  deemed  it  proi)er  to  note  a  few  objections  made  to  normal 
schools  in  general,  and  incidentally  and  briefly  to  set  forth  some  of 
their  advantages  and  the  arguments  for  their  establishment  and 
support  by  public  taxation.  This  latter  will  be  considered  neither 
directly  nor  at  length,  but  only  as  a  statement  of  the  points  against 
them,  and  replies  that  may  be  made.  We  have  kept  very  full  records 
of  many  facts,  and  to  these  I  shall  refer.  It  is  often  said  that  our 
students  come  from  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  institution  alone, 
and  are  from  classes  who  are  able  to  support  themselves  and  pay 
all  the  costs  of  education.  The  logic  of  facts  points  to  a  very 
different  conclusion.  Forty-six  counties  have  been  represented,  and 
all  parts  of  the  State.  Here  is  a  table  of  the  occupations  of 
the  fathers  of  the  1,804  pupils  whom  we  have  taught  during  six 
years.  They  are  arranged  by  a  very  crude  and  pernaps  arbitrary 
classification  into  three  divisions,  which  may  represent  the  farming, 
the  trading,  and  the  professional  classes.  The  following  are  the 
numbers : 


-avu/ 


Children  of — 


Children  of  — 


Farmers 721 

Carpenters 86 

Mechanics 16 

Laborers 15 

Shoemakers 7 

Hotel  keepers 7 

Blacksmims 6 

Livery  stablers ...  5 

Cabinet-makers . .  5 

Miners 5 

Tinsmiths 8 

Painters 3 

Saddlers 2^ 

Masons 2 

Tailors 8 

Upholsterers 2 

Butcher 1 


Merchants 167 

Agents 82 

Millers 25 

Druggists 10 

Bankers 5 

Jewelery 4 

Telegraphers 4 

Contractors 2 

Manufacturers.  . .  2 

Clerks 2 

Surveyors 2 

Bookkeepers 2 

Tobacconist 1 

Saloon  keeper. ...  1 

Photographer. ...  1 


Children  of — 

Physicians 88 

Ministers 42 

Lawyers 81 

Teachers 29 

Civil  Officers 8 

Editors 4 

Engineers 2 

Military  officer ...     1 


Total 


205 


Total. 


260 


Total 


889 


Li  the  class  first  announced  are  almost  64i^  per  cent,  of  all, 
while  in  both  the  others,  which  are  commonly  assumed  to  have  larger 
wealth/  are  only  85|  per  cent.  In  addition  to  this,  nearly  200  of 
these  are  children  of  widows,  and  more  than  250  of  our  students  of 
both  sexes  were  solely  dependent  upon  their  own  labor  for  their 
education.  These  facts  prove  conclusively  that  the  substantial 
middle  classes  educate  the  most  scholars  in  our  school,  and  that 
the  comparatively  poor  are  more  numerous  than  those  reckoned 
among  the  rich.  Indeed,  it  is  frequently  assumed  that  the  wenlthy 
classes   will    desire    to    educate    their    children    in    select    schools, 

?)atronized  by  those  in  their  own  circle.  The  poor  cannot  afiford  to 
o^e  the  labor  of  their  sons  or  daughters,  and  are  debarred  the  use 
of  our  privileges  because  of  the  cost  of  travel,  board  and  books. 
Thus  this  latter  class  of  young  persons  must  chiefiy  pay  for  their 
own  schooling.  The  aid  of  the  State  is  most  necessary  and  valu- 
able to  these.  The  total  cost  of  a  scholar's  tuition  to  the  State  is 
annually  about  $46,  against  $75  and  $90  in  some  of  the  States, 
and  about  $150  in  Germany  in  the  same  grade  of  seminaries.  If 
we  count  the  interest  on  the  original  outlay  for  buildings,  the  total 
cost  of  a  year's  education  will  be  less  than  $70.  As  the  taxes  to 
defray  this  come  mainly  from  the  persons  whose  children  enjoy  the 
education,  and  as  the  whole  community  receives  the  benefits  of 
better  disciplined  citizens  and  more  skilled  teachers,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  concerning  the  propriety  of  the  expense.  For,  by  thus 
combining  to  support  a  school  for  teachers,  every  member  of  the 
community  and  every  class  in  social  life,  in  fact  every  part  of  the 
nation,  is  largely  improved  in  consequence  of  the  instruction  given 
to  any  one  who,  by  means  of  that  education,  becomes  better 
improved  or  better  disciplined.  In  view  of  these  facts,  can  a  State, 
in  any  possible  manner,  more  profitably  invest  a  portion  of  the 
money  levied  for  taxes  than  in  educatmg  the  children  it  rears? 
And  more  especially  may  this  question  be  asked,  if  we  remember 
that,  by   devoting  such  an  insignificant  sum  to  eiiCO\XT«u^<b  ^xiXXvi, 
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education,  it  really  stimulates  the  parent  or  scholar  to  expend  on 
himself  at  least  twice  as  much,  in  order  to  be  fit  to  become  a 
public  servant.  Good  roads  cost  much,  and  are  built  at  public 
expense;  but  who  complains  that  they  are  needless?  Yet  a  body 
of  good  teachers  and  intelligent  citizens  is  worth  as  much  as 
roads,  and  is  no  more  likely  to  be  had  without  forethought  and 
expense.    All  our  school  laws  and  regulations  assume  this. 

To  one  who  has  studied  the  history  of  education,  and  has  made 
himself  acquainted  with  the  current  of  philanthropic  and  philoso- 
phic thought,  it  appears  very  strange  that  there  should  be  any 
question  on  this  subject  of  the  value  or  necessity  of  normal  schools 
which  shall  make  it  a  rigid  business  to  give  specific  and  thorough 
training  to  prepare  teachers  for  their  particular  work.  Yet  there  are 
honest  men,  very  intelligent,  too,  who,  after  the  world  has  approved 
them  for  fifty  years,  and  is  elsewhere  giving  them  increasea  sup- 
port and  honor,  do,  nevertheless,  cherish  doubts  about  the  propriety 
of  sustaining  them  by  State  appropriations. 

A  late  Governor  of  New  York  gave  voice  to  these  doubts;  and, 
although  a  committee  raised  by  his  suggestion  visited  the  normal 
schools  of  that  State  and  unanimously  reported  unqualifiedly  in 
their  favor,  yet  many  are  so  far  from  satisfied  that  it  may  be 
appropriate  to  examine  some  objections: 

1.  The  first  point  made  against  these  schools  is  their  great  cost. 
It  may  be  said  this  should  not  be  considered  at  all,  for  if  they  are 
unnecessary,  or  involve  an  unjust  impobition  of  taxes,  however 
small,  or  if  they  do  not  accomplish  the  pui-pose  for  which  they  are 
established,  they  can  by  no  arts  of  logic  or  rhetoric,  be  justified. 
It  certainly  is  a  wrong  to  inflict  upon  a  community  any  expense, 
even  trifling,  when  no  good  flows  from  it.  So,  while  this  objection 
is  first  examined,  its  answer  should  be  set  aside  if  the  case  of 
normal  schools  is  not  made  out  by  other  evidence  than  their 
economy  of  money.  But  how  much  do  her  two  schools  cost  the 
State  of  Illinois  ?  Not  far  from  $45,000  annually,  and  more  than  a 
fourth  of  this  is  derived  from  the  college  and  the  seminary  funds,  donated 
by  the  General  Government,  and  held  as  a  sacred  trust  for  the  purposes 
of  higher  education.  But  as  the  equalized  value  of  the  property  of  the 
State  is  above  $750,000,000,  the  rate  at  which  the  whole  expense  of 
the  normal  schools  taxes  the  people  to  raise  the  sum  of  $45,000, 
would  be  exactly  six  hundreths  of  a  mill  on  the  dollar,  or  six  cents 
on  every  thousand  dollars — a  sum  by  far  too  little  to  be  appreci- 
able, unless  it  becomes  unjust.  In  that  case  of  course  it  should  be 
denounced.  But  if,  as  said  above,  the  entire  cost  of  $69  were 
levied  directly  for  each  pupil — as  it  is  not — it  might  still  be  argued 
that  this  would  be  quite  as  just  and  profitable  as  the  money  paid 
to  the  State  Agricultural  Society  to  stimulate  the  raising  of  large 
crops  by  the  most  economic  methods,  or  the  breeding  of  fat  cattle 
for  the  European  market.  Are  not  intelligent  children  in  them- 
selves better  than  lands,  however  fertile,  and  crops  however  abund- 
ant? And  is  it  not  for  the  interest  of  the  nation  to  find  the  best 
methods  of  rendering  these  treasures  and  hopes  of  humanity  wise 
and  virtuous,  and  their  training  of  more  consequence  than  all  else  ? 
Let  it  also  be  remembered  in  this  connection,  that  the  Congress  of 
the  United   States  gave  to  the  State  of  Illinois  a  college  and  semi- 
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Dary  fund,  and  that  these  funds  have  been  for  years  in  the  State 
Treasury,  and  that  if  interest  on  them  had  been  fairly  accounted 
for,  these  funds  would  now  amount  to  over  half  a  million  dollars. 
This  has  been  repeatedly  asserted  by  an  intelligent  lawyer,  lately  a 
State  senator,  and  has  never,  to  my  knowledge,  been  denied.  The 
Qormal  schools,  therefore,  cost  but  little  more  than  the  interest  at 
the  legally  allowed  rate  of  what  the  State  properly  owes  to  the  semi- 
uary  fund. 

2.  A  second  objection  is  that  normal  schools  are  unnecessary 
because  colleges,  academies,  high  and  common  schools  furnish 
teachers  enough,  and  as  good,  if  not  better  ones.  It  is  granted 
irith  pleasure  that  these  schools  do  educate  many  very  excellent 
teachers;  but  these  for  the  most  part  act  only  as  temporary  occu- 
pants of  the  office.  Beally,  however,  all  these  schools  have  a 
purpose  or  end  very  different  from  training  teachers.  They  are  to 
prepare  men  for  business  and  for  professional  life,  and  their  whole 
course  of  study,  discipline,  modes  of  instructing  and  habits  are 
arranged  with  that  idea  in  view.  Here  is  one  reason  why  so  few 
roung  women  enter  the  colleges  whose  doors  stand  open  for  them. 
The  methods  and  ends  of  the  study  are  not  adax)ted  to  their  work 
>r  wants.  The  colleges  have  not  yet  suited  their  instructions  to  the 
[leeds  of  teachers,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  they  can  do  it.  They 
Inspire  young  men  to  strive  for  the  duties  and  honors  of  the  bar, 
the  press,  the  pulpit,  the  scalpel ;  and  in  so  doing  necessarily  unfit 
:hem  for  teachmg ;  or  if  they  afterwards  teach  at  all,  they  do  it  for 
\  temporary  purpose,  as  a  means  of  obtaining  money  to  enable 
them  to  prepare  for  the  professions.  By  thus  rendering  their 
students  ambitious  for  what  lies  beyond  this  work  of  teaching,  and 
mcouraging  them  to  teach  chiefly  for  a  momentary  and  mercenary 
3uipose,  they  in  fact  do  all  in  their  power  to  make  teaching  itself 
m  Inferior,  an  occasional  and  an  uncfesirable  employment.  I  am 
iware  that  many  a  college  graduate  does  teach  for  life,  and  very 
veil,  too.  But  he  is  an  exception  as  certainly  as  the  one  who 
>ecomes  a  merchant,  and  is  almost  as  rare  as  the  collegian  who 
idopts  a  farmer's  life. 

The  normal  school  on  the  contrary  adopts  the  idea  so  popular 
imong  the  people,  and  so  philosophical,  also,  of  educatmg  the 
roung,  in  part  at  least,  for  their  future  callings,  either  by  an 
ipprenticesnip  or  schooling,  or  both.  The  high  and  common  schools, 
t  should  be  added,  aflford  in  themselves  a  verjr  meagre  prepara- 
;ion  for  teaching,  and  if  a  teacher  is  to  be  an  inspiration  as  well 
is  an  instructor,  he  must  have  a  better  education,  a  better  disci- 
>line,  a  better  aim  than  these  schools  can  afford.  All  improvement 
nust  come  either  from  training  by  superior  culture,  or  from  the 
spontaneous,  irrepressible' impulses  of  native  genius.  But  genius  is 
rery  rare  indeed,  and  culture  comes  from  contact  with  the  better, 
md  from  careful  supervision,  wisely  seeking  a  well  understood  end 
)y  well  planned  methods.  In  order  to  make  our  schools  what  they 
ihould  be,  places  of  genuine  improvement,  we  must  put  into  them 
eachers  (jualified  and  made  superior  by  knowledge  and  wisdom,  or 
>y  the  original  force  of  genius.  How,  in  this  rush  of  thought,  in 
his  nineteenth  century,  can  we  expect  our  common  or  high  schools 
o   do   all   this,  aud  thus  give   us  the  leaders  fitted  to  elevate  the 
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coming  generation  to  the  plane  of  the  paBt  attainments  of  the  race, 
or  of  the  present  achievements  of  science?  The  height  of  thought 
and  life  possible  for  our  children  can  be  reached  only  by  seeking 
power  in  inspired,  instructed,  disciplined  nobleness,  and  bv  giving 
to  our  schools  teachers  filled  with  the  special  science  ana  enthu- 
siasm bom  of  special  study  and  preparation  for  a  special  life  work. 

3.  It  is  further  said  that  persons  educated  in  normal  schools  do 
not  teach ;  that  they  enter  other  professions,  and  neglect  the  obligations 
by  which  they  have  bound  themselves  to  become,  for  a  time  at  least, 
servants  of  the  State.  Our  records  show,  as  do  those  of  the  Stat^ 
Normal  University,  that  not  less  than  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  grad- 
uates teach  more  than  the  time  they  have  been  instructed,  and 
those  who  attend  a  short  time  only  and  do  not  finish  the  prescribed 
course,  teach  in  a  proportion  quite  as  large.  On  this  point,  facts 
themselves  fortify  our  position,  and  teach  with  their  irrefutable 
logic  a  truth  very  creditable  to  our  students  and  valuable  to  the 
community.  Our  students  do  keep  their  honor  bright,  and  the  pubUc 
school  authorities  do  seek  their  services.  We  have  authentic  informa- 
tion concerning  682  who  have  taught  since  their  connection  with  us, 
and  without  doubt  a  few  have  failed  to  report  themselves.  It  should 
not  be  forgotten  that  we  are  only  six  years  old,  and  that  we  have 
been  able  to  graduate  only  thirty-six  of  our  scholars ;  that  76  of  all 
who  have  been  enrolled  have  been  no  higher  than  our  model  depart- 
ment and  have  actually  cost  the  State  nothing,  and  that  509  nave 
paid  their  own  tuition,  and  that  at  the  close  of  the  last  year  there 
were  228  in  the  University.  We  can  thus  account  for  every  person 
who  has  made  a  pledge  to  teach,  and  186  more  as  having  actually 
taught  in  our  public  schools. 

4.  In  this  connection,  another  complaint  made  is,  that,  owing  to 
conceit  of  knowledge  or  training,  students  of  these  schools  do  not 
teach  as  well  as  others.  No  one  will  dare  to  claim  that  all  learned 
men  possess  an  ability  or  a  sympathy  which  fits  them  to  teach. 
Not  every  mind  can  communicate  what  it  has  learned.  But  in  the 
nature  of  the  case,  it  is  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the  special 
study  of  one*s  duty  renders  him  unfit  to  perform  that  duty  in  the 
best  manner.  Thia  would  be  to  give  applause  to  stupidity  and  put 
a  discount  on  intelligence  and  discipline.  And  when  the  teacher's 
work  affects  so  delicate  an  organism  as  the  child's  nature,  and  re- 
quires so  tender  a  care  as  governing  a  child's  soul,  this  objection 
is  certainly  so  preposterous  m  the  very  thought  as  to  amount  to  a 
laughing  absurdity. 

But  here  again,  facts  plead  our  cause  and  demonstrate  that  the 
people  are  convinced  of  the  use  and  necessity  of  such  schools,  and 
the  value  of  teachers  educated  in  them.  School  directors  often 
make  inquiry  for  such  persons  as  we  can  recommend  to  teach,  and 
they  frequently  persuade  students  who  have  only  half  finished  their 
studies  with  us,  to  go  into  school-work.  Nothing  can  be  more 
gratifying  than  such  a  token  of  confidence  in  our  methods,  though 
one  of  its  aspects  is  depressing.  It  carries  many  a  one  only  par- 
tially qualified  into  the  school-room,  and  deprives  us  of  a  pupil  just 
ready  to  be  an  example  to  all.  This  state  of  things,  however,  may 
be  trusted  to  correct  itself ;  and  it  has,  nevertheless,  a  hopeful  side, 
since  it  assures  our  students  that  if  they  approve  themselves  apt  to 
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learn  and  govern  themselves,  by  a  careful  and  conscientious  prepara- 
tion, they  may  be  assured  of  speedy  and  remunerative  employment. 
While  I  write  this  page,  one  who  might  have  been  a  graduate  at 
the  close  of  the  year  just  begun,  has  been  demanded  as  a  teacher 
in  a  school  where  she  had  shown  herself  a  power  for  excellent  work ; 
and  our  class  next  to  the  highest  has  less  than  half  the  number 
who  entered  for  it,  because  their  services  are  in  so  great  request. 

To  confirm  and  illustrate  this  part,  nothing  better  can  be  adduced 
than  copies  of  letters  selected  from  a  score  received  while  I  have 
been  writing  this  report.  One  from  a  county  superintendent  says: 
"  I  give  the  names  of  students  of  the  University  who  have  taught  in 
our  county.  Not  a  word  of  dissatisfaction  have  I  heard  from  the 
patrons  of  either  of  the  schools  taught  by  them.  Their  schools  were 
a  success  in  every  particular,  as  far  as  I  can  learn."  The  other 
was  from  a  student  for  less  than  two  years,  and  after  nearly  five  years.' 
teaching,  he  writes:  "Every  unprejudiced  school  board  concedes 
that  normal  students  make  the  best  teachers.  I  have  been  employed 
ever  since  I  left  the  normal  school,  in  two  schools.  *  *  i  get 
choice  schools,  and  choice  wages  for  this  fact.  I  owe  my  success 
entirelv  to  the  Faculty  of  the  Southern  Illinois  University.'*  Only 
one  otner  extract  shall  be  made,  and  that  shall  close  the  argument 
on  this  point.  A  county  superintendent  names  six  students  as  teach- 
ing in  nis  county,  and  adds :  "  The  methods  and  spirit .  of  these 
teachers  are  much  approved,  and  they  are  considered  successful  in 
a  good  degree."  Hundreds  of  letters  are  on  file  containing  similar 
statements,  and  some  even  more  emphatic, — but  these  were  received 
at  a  time  convenient  for  reference,  and  they  have  been  used. 

5.  But  the  objection  oftenest  urged  with  most  sincerity  and  most 
persistent  earnestness,  is,  the   injustice  of  educating  at  public  ex- 

¥Bnse  any  persons  to  prepare  them  for  their  calling  or  profession, 
his  mistakes  the  exact  point  in  the  case,  for  teachers  are  educated 
in  normal  schools  for  a  great  public  duty — not  for  a  private  trade 
or  employment;  and  for  the  discharge  of  this  duty  the  State  de- 
mands high  qualifications,  and  over  it  proposes  to  maintain  rigid 
supervision.  A  calling  leaves  a  man  free  to  conduct  it  as  he  chooses, 
to  exact  such  a  price  for  service  as  he  may  think  proper,  and  to 
lay  down  the  work  when  he  pleases.  Not  so,  duty ;  and  the  teacher 
becomes  a  pubUc  servant.  If  this  public  wants  good  servants  as 
officers — in  its  army,  or  navy,  or  schools,  it  must  in  some  way  train 
them  in  its  methods  of  doing  particular  duties  in  a  prescribed  man- 
ner. But  while  the  calling  is  not  in  point  at  all,  I  nevertheless 
argue  it  as  if  it  were. 

A  civilized  community  must  have  professional  men;  its  compli- 
cated business  cannot  be  satisfactorily  done  without  them.  Tnat 
division  of  labor  which  marks  the  wide  distinction  between  barbar- 
ism and  enlightenment  depends  largely  on  that  sort  of  professional 
work  which  demands  special  education  and  discipline.  The  com- 
munity must  in  some  way  provide  or  pay  for  this  education.  It 
may  do  this  as  it  provides  lawyers  and  physicians — by  giving  them 
salaries  large  enough  to  stimulate  them  to  pay  for  their  own  train- 
ing ;  or  by  paying  from  the  public  purse  the  cost  of  a  school,  as  at 
West  Point  and  Annapolis  for  soldiers  and  sailors;  or  by  benevo- 
lences, as   in   case  of  most  churches   for  their  ministers.    Nobody 
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doubts  but  that  the  State  needs  teachers,  as  certainly  as  it  needs 
lawyers,  ministers,  physicians,  or  army  and  naval  oflEicers.  How 
shall  it  secure  them?  They  surely  are  as  valuable,  and  for  their 
complicated  duties  they  need  as  much  delicate  wisdom  and  prac- 
tical knowledge  as  any  of  the  public  servants.  The  public  must  in 
some  way  encourage  the  young  of  both  sexes  to  enter  on  this  high 
duty.  Shall  it  pay  large  salaries,  and  leave  the  individuals  to  find 
their  own  preparation — some  higher,  some  lower,  some  complete  and 
skilled  in  all  the  details  of  their  work,  and  some  mere  quacks  and 
pretenders ;  or  shall  it  insist  on  a  common  standard  of  qualification, 
gratuitously  given  at  public  expense  ?  In  this  latter  way  we  accom- 
plish several  important  things,  a  uniform  training  and  standard  of 
attainments  for  all  our  schools,  a  propen  s^tem  of  administration 
— good  enough  for  cities  and  none  too  good  for  the  country,  and  in 
the  end,  cheaper  schools.  Who  will  not  say  it  is  more  economical 
for  the  whole  community  to  combine  for  this  common  end — the 
education  of  all  the  children  under  public  teachers,  a  duty  which 
all  unite  in  enforcing — and  to  carry  this  forward  by  a  wise  selection  of 
means  and  agents,  themselves  properly  instructed  for  their  specific 
work  under  the  direction  of  the  public  mind,  than  to  seek  that  end 
blindly  and  by  the  chance  selfishness  of  a  few? 

Besides,  a  system  of  schools  is  only  carried  out  when  men  are 
habituated  to  follow  that  system  with  intelligence.  Which  is  better, 
that  every  a^ent,  ofi&cer  or  teacher  employed  in  carrying  forward 
our  schools,  be  thoroughly  instructed  in  all  their  practical  workings, 
or  that  he  be  left  comparatively  ignorant  of  the  theory  and  princi- 
ples ;  that  he  be  allowed  to  follow  his  own  inclination  and  whims,  or 
that  he  be  placed  under  the  ofi&cial  supervision  of  some  central 
authority?  if  the  education  and  supervision  are  both  secured  the 
best  results  will  be  gained.    But  the  other  case  must  work  disaster. 

An  example  of  the  value  of  a  universally  diffused  education, 
given  according  to  an  intelligently  planned  and  firmly  executed 
system  of  common  schools,  taught  by  well  disciplined  mstructors 
trained  carefully  in  normal  semmaries,  is  found  in  Germany.  In 
France  these  schools  do  not  exist,  practically,  for  either  the  teachers 
or  the  people,  though  she  has  parochial  and  training  seminaries 
for  certain  classes.  And  in  the  late  war  between  those  nations, 
how  almost  infinitely  superior  were  the  German  soldiers  to  the 
French?  The  world  was  astonished,  but  thinking  men  were  at  no 
loss  to  discover  the  reason.  Skillfully  trained  teachers  had  made 
those  invincible  soldiers.  A  hundred  years  of  normal  schools  in 
Prussia,  begun  on  a  small  scale  and  imperfectly  by  the  Great 
Frederick,  had  made  an  army  such  as  neither  Alexander  nor  Napo- 
leon led  to  victory.  The  same  agency  will  make  citizens  of  a 
Republic  equally  as  efi&cient  in  peace.  Only  teach  every  child  so 
systematically  that  at  fo.urteen  he  knows  as  much,  and  knows  it 
better,  than  he  would,  if  otherwise  taught,  at  eighteen,  and  you 
have  not  only  saved  four  good  years  for  the  use  of  the  commnmty, 
but  you  have  made  possible  more  vigor  of  character  and  better 
habits;  and,  in  addition,  you  have  increased  the  efficiency  of  the 
manhood  and  womanhood  of  the  nation.  Who  can  estimate  the 
added  life  and  the  power  of  such  increased  intelligence  and  virtue? 
That  all    this   is    possible   and  is  legitimate  to   be  secured   at  the 
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public  cost,  can  scarcely  be  doubted  by  any  one  who  will  give  himself 
ame  to  reflect  on  the  facts  and  principles  involved,  or  who  will 
^ke  the  trouble  to  read  the  literature  and  understand  the  philoso- 
phy of  the  subject. 

But  there  is  another  side,  and  we  ought  to  examine  it,  not  with 
1  purpose  of  accusing  persons  or  obscuring  the  issue,  only  simply 
to  state  the  real  facts  in  the  case.  Who  object  to  and  oppose 
aormal  schools,  and  who  sustain  and  foster  them  as  essential  parts 
>f  a  system  of  public  education?  It  has  already  been  hinted  that 
the  most  progressive  and  prosperous  nations  have  adopted  and 
maintain  them  with  munificence.  Germany  has  seventy,  and  lier 
jupport  of  them  includes  the  board  as  well  as  tuition  of  their 
pupils.  Great  Britain  has  nearly  a  dozen  training  schools.  Switzer- 
land, with  a  population  about  equal  to  our  own  State,  has  seven - 
;een,  and  her  industrial  products  are  largely  increased  by  reason 
rf  the  better  training  of  her  children  by  their  educated  teachers. 
Vlassachusetts  has  five  in  a  little  more  than  half  our  numbers. 
!^ew  York  has  eight,  Pennsylvania  nearly  a  dozen,  and  Wisconsin 
Hrith  four,  has  recently  established  another.  And  all  these  common- 
nrealths  annually  make  large  appropriations  for  their  support.  And, 
«rith  only  an  exception,  to  be  named  hereafter,  the  enlightened 
.educators  all,  and  the  far-seeing  philosophers  and  statesmen  also, 
ire  enthusiastic  in  their  defense.  A  fair  way  to  judge  of  a  public 
neasure  proposed,  which  promises  economy,  improvement,  or  cul- 
ture to  the  people,  is  to  enumerate  its  advocates  and  its  oppon  ens, 
ind  by  their  numbers,  in  part,  and  by  the  weight  and  puri  tyof 
character,  in  part,  also,  as  well  as  by  their  abstract  arguments, 
«rill  it  be  concluded  to  be  worthless  or  valuable.  So,  after  this 
•apid  sketch  of  their  advocates,  I  ask,  in  all  kuidness,  who  oppose 
lormal  schools? 

1.  Among  the  foremost  are  some  teachers  who  have  had  honor 
n  the  past,  and  perhaps  they  did  good  service  in  other  circum- 
stances, but  they  have  unmistakably  fallen  behind  this  progressive 
ige.  Formerly  schools  waited  for  them.  Now  they  stand  idle  in 
narket  places — ^not  exactly  idle,  for  they  go  abroad  seeking  work  as 
educators  and  find  none.  Their  occupation  is  gone.  Teachers  from 
lormal  schools  are  employed  at  higher  wages.  A  letter,  received 
vhile   penning  this   paragraph,    written   by  a   school   ofi&cer,    says: 

'As  a  proof  of  the  success  of (naming  four  of  our  former  students) 

ihey  nave  taught  at  the  same  place  since  leaving  the  normal 
(chool.  I  have  taught  four  terms  at  the  same  place  for  $50  per 
nonth,  other  teachers  having  offered  their  services  at  $25  and  $30 
)er  month."  It  is  not  in  human  nature  for  everybody  to  bear  such 
acts  with  stoical  equanimity.  Some  are  noble  enough  to  submit 
ind  rejoice  that  the  community  wants  better  teachers  than  they  can 
)e,  and  is  willing  to  pay  higher  prices  for  them.  But  we  are  not 
ill  so  disinterested.  While  we  must  not  blame  these  persons  too 
leverely,  we  must  not  take  their  opinions  for  more  than  oracles, 
ionsiderably  ambiguous  and  largely  colored  by  self-interest. 

2.  Others  oppose  our  schools  as  they  oppose  all  pubUc  education, 
because  they  have  no  children  to  enjoy  their  advantages,  or  because 
hey  desire  to  train  them  in  private  or  ecclesiastic  schools  designed 
or  their  own  class  exclusively.    Such   persons  may  forget  that  the 
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surest  and  cheapest  way  to  protect  their  property  and  render  their 
own  culture  secure  and  satisfactory,  is  to  allow  public  spirit  to 
enlarge  the  educated  class  to  the  greatest  possible  extent.  An 
intelligent  workman  and  his  refined  family  are  better  examples  in 
a  neighborhood,  and  quite  as  valuable  for  pleasure,  as  a  better 
landscape.  Can  wealth  and  virtue  afford  to  encourage  barbarism 
which  ignorance  fosters,  by  the  side  of  their  beloved  children  ?  The 
best  way  to  destroy  an  enemy  is  to  meet  him  beyond  your  own 
border,  in  his  own  territory,  and  not  to  wait  to  defend  yourself  in  your 
own  fortress,  while  he  uses  your  grounds  as  his  base  of  operations, 
and  your  resources  to  supply  his  commissariat.  But  so  few  oppo- 
nents are  found  in  this  class,  which  furnishes  so  many  advocates 
of  the  most  complete  system  of  public  education  that  it  needs  no 
further  attention. 

3.  A  third  class  of  opponents  are  the  demagogues  who  desire 
ignorance  among  the  people  that  they  may  rule  by  deceiving  the 
masses.  These  sometimes  declare  that  the  people  are  oppressed  by 
a  taxation  which  educates  all  the  children  of  the  State  at  a  cost 
80  trifling ;  or  that  an  educated  class  will  be  raised  up  and  become 
hostile  to  the  poor  man ;  or  that  it  is  unjust  to  support  the  schools 
at  all;  and  in  saloons  and  on  street  comers,  and  occasionally  in 
lobbies  of  legislative  halls,  they  urge  their  specious  but  fatal 
sophisms,  and  effect  harm  where  their  designs  are  not  understood. 
But  as  soon  as  they  are  known  they  cease  to  have  power,  and 
therefore  they  need  only  to  be  named  in  order  to  overthrow  all 
their  objection  to  normal  or  to  public  schools. 

4.  A  class  of  thoughtful  philosophers — of  whom  the  late  John 
Stuart  Mill,  Mr.  Herbert '  Spencer  and  Mr.  Alexander  Bain  are 
examples — also  object  to  our  schools,  but  not  any  more  than  they 
do  to  all  seminaries  or  schools  sustained  by  public  taxation.  He 
who  brings  a  child  into  life,  say  they,  should  provide  for  that  child, 
hj  his  own  self-denials  and  sacrifices,  all  the  advantages  of  the 
civilization  into  which  he  is  bom.  This  is  a  simple  impossibility, 
unless  you  assume  that  the  child  is  to  have  only  the  privileges  of 
the  class  to  which  the  parents  belong.  Multitudes  can  not  educate 
their  offspring  by  any  sacrifices  they  can  make,  however  great. 
The  Creator  of  Ufe  does  produce  the  largest  amount  of  human  life 
exactly  where,  if  it  is  educated  at  all,  the  public  must  do  it,  either 
by  equal  taxation  or  by  irregular  benevolence.  But  this  latter, 
like  private  education,  always  tends  to  arrange  men  into  classes  of 
high  and  low,  learned  and  ignorant,  governing  and  governed.  A 
commonweath  thus  becomes  not  a  corporation  of  equal  copartners, 
but  masters  and  servants  or  leaders  and  followers.  The  idea  which 
trains  all  in  some  good  degree  and  at  the  expense  and  under  the 
direction  of  all,  supposes  that  a  nation  is  an  organization  to  pro- 
mote civiUzation  ana  improvement,  rather  than  a  combination  to 
promote  business  and  secure  mere  selfish  purposes.  It  demands 
that  the  common  stock  of  knowledge  and  experience,  gathered  by 
the  toil  and  suffering  of  all,  shall  be  not  simply  reckoned  the  com- 
mon inheritance  of  all,  but  actually  made  the  possession  of  all  the 
offspring  of  the  nation;  and  hence  that  the  accumulated  property 
of  the  whole  shall  not  only  defend  the  rights  and  secure  the  peace 
of  all,  but   shall,  to   some  extent,  educate,  civilize   and   refine    the 
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dren  of  all.  These  children  are  the  glory  of  a  State,  as  they 
its  treasures ;  and  while  the  Great  Parent  gives  them  as  wards 
he  State,  it  is  eminently  fit  that  the  State  provide  the  schools 

the  teachers  for  them.  Schools  and  teachers  can  not  be  sepa- 
d  in,  practice,  and  they  should  not  be  separated  in  theory ;  and 

fallacy  of  these  philosophers  is  that  they  deny  the  right  or 
er  of  the  State  to  aid  either.    The  nation  is  nevertheless  bound 

10  something  to  conserve  all  its  advantages  for  its  future  gener- 
ns,  and  this  is  best  begun  by  providing  teachers  thoroughly  fit 
aspire,  to  train,  to  govern,  ana  to  civihze. 

be  theory  of  these  philosophers,  when  properly  examined,  will 
ound  to  have  this  of  error  m  it,  that  it  assumes  that  "a  gov- 
neiit  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people,"  is  a 
e  contrivance  for  the  security  of  person  and  property  and  for 
convenience  of  doing  business.  Even  on  this  idea  there  might 
I  question,  whether  this  end  cannot  be  much  more  effectually 
ined,  and  at  a  less  cost,  by  a  well-planned  system  of  public 
3ation,  wisely  administered,  so  as  to  include  properly  trained 
hers,  than  by  any  chance  arrangement  by  voluntary  combina- 
s  of  individuals.  The  true  theory  of  government,  however,  seems 
>e  that  it  is  to  promote  civilization,  refinement,  comfoii;,  security, 
nanence  and  improvement — in  short,  to  enable  every  germ  of 
at  or  genius  to  develop  itself  and  find  its  highest  plane  of 
v'ity.  Men  combine  in  a  government  to  accompush  what  they 
lot  do  singly — to  subdue  nature,  to  conquer  and  discipline  them- 
es and  the  forces  around  them;  to  make  permanent  this  union 
1  the  successive  generations,  past,  present  and  future,  and  thus 
>me  invincible  and  triumphant  over  all  the  powers  and  accidents 
he  universe.  Men  live  for  this;  governments  should  seek  it. 
it  can  better  advance  such  an  end  than  the  training  of  men  to 
mselfish  and  resolute,  to  fiU  the  hearts  of  the  young  ^dth  their 

nobleness  ? 

Lastly,  a  few  ecclesiastics  object  to  normal  schools  because 
r  do  not  teach  religion.  Such  men  take  it  to  be  an  admitted 
h  that  morals  cannot  be  inculcated  without  making  some 
3minational  creed  the  basis  of  such  teaching.  Hence  they  say 
church   should    control   all   things,   public   schools,   government 

art,  as  well  as  her  own  pulpits.  To  name  these  as  objectors 
>  mark  the  weight  of  their  argument,  and  it  becomes  harmless 
he  idlest  zephyr. 

11  these  classes  of  critics  and  objectors  fail  to  recognize  the  fact 
the  age  itself,  and  all  living  thought,  is  every  day  specializing 

callings  and  emphasizing  the  demand  for  particular  training  for 
1  department  of  ousiness.  Among  the  most  important  of  all  the 
IS  of  the  world's  work  is  teaching,  and  the  public  cannot  afiFord 
eave  this  in  unskillful  hands.  It  should  be  a  life  duty,  and  the 
3le  will  never  enjoy  much  better  teaching  than  the  old  style 
1  they  educate  teachers,  or  pay  salaries  large  enough  to  enable 
Q   to   prepare  beforehand,  with  hope   of    speedy    remuneration. 

here  a  difficulty  is  encountered;  tlie  sex  which  is  really  best 
pted  by  nature  to  educate  the  young,  would,  on  this  idea,  be 
ost  wholly  excluded ;  for  woman,  destined  to  be  wife  and  mother, 

remain  as  teacher  only  a  comparatively  short  period.    If,  iwdft^^^ 
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she  assume  the  vows  of  celibacy,  she  may  then  teach  for  life.  But 
this  latter  plan  is  clearly,  as  the  history  of  the  world  proves,  against 
public  policy.  If,  then,  young  women  are  to  teach  our  schools  in 
large  numbers,  and  do  best  work  for  the  short  time  they  are  em- 
ployed, their  special  education  must  be  at  the  cost  of  the  people. 
And  are  we  compelled  to  say  that  the  community  suffers  loss  when 
women  so  educated  teach  little,  but  soon  become  intelligent  wives 
and  mothers,  honorably  qualified  to  guide  the  household?  The 
nation  could  well  afford  to  pay  a  thousand  dollars  for  such  a  woman 
to  be  the  heart  of  the  family,  while  an  educated  man  is  its  head. 
No  price  can  estimate  the  worth  of  such  a  life,  so  strengthened  by 
discipline,  enriched  by  learning,  inspired  by  patriotism  and  exalted 
by  philanthropy,  devoted  to  the  service  of  the  country  in  the  work 
of  educating  the  offspring  of  the  people  in  truth  and  virtue,  and 
thus  establishing  the  commonwealth. 

Our  course  of  instruction  and  methods  should  be  briefly  explained, 
though  at  some  risk  of  prolixity.  The  object  of  the  Umversity,  the 
purposes  of  its  organization,  and  its  daily  instructions  and  disci- 
pline are  to  give  to  such  as  desire  to  teach  in  our  public  schools 
hree  things,  each  important  in  itself,  and  all  necessary  in  order  to 
complete  a  preparation  for  that  sacred  duty :  (1)  Teachers  must  be 
filled  with  knowledge,  even  to  its  minutest  points,  for  that  must  be 
an  accident  which  suggests  what  the  teacher  himself  does  not  un- 
derstand. (2)  They  must  be  instructed  and  enlightened  in  methods, 
for  learning  is  subject  to  laws  as  certainly  as  a  planet  circling 
around  the  sun.  (8)  They  must  be  trained  and  habituated  to  sys- 
tem, so  that  they  can  follow  the  line  of  march  in  which  thought 
and  action  are  moving,  and  thus  be  made  able  to  keep  pace  with 
the  ages  joining  their  daily  work  to  that  already  done  by  other 
generations,  and  leaving  it  in  condition  to  unite  with  the  work  to 
be  done  hereafter. 

On  this  principle  our  course  embraces  all  the  common  and  higher 
branches  of  education:  the  first  chiefly  by  reviews  and  the  latter 
with  some  original  research.  The  student,  in  every  part  of  his 
work,  must  acquaint  himself  with  facts  before  he  can  master  prin- 
ciples. He  must  learn  qualities  and  quantities,  and  then  relations, 
similarities  and  differences,  before  he  can  infer  conclusions  by  either 
induction  or  deduction.  He  is  to  learn  his  own  mind  in  order  that 
he  may  comprehend  the  value  of  self-control  and  discipline,  and  we 
put  this  study  at  the  head  of  our  list  of  necessary  knowledge. 
Among  other  matters  we  have  a  course  of  Practical  and  Theoretical 
Pedagogics,  extending  through  two  years,  which  embraces  the  care- 
ful reaoing  of  several  books,  supplemented  by  lectures  and  accom- 
panied by  observations  in  the  various  recitation  rooms  of  our  dif- 
ferent professors,  with  essays,  criticisms  and  suggestions.  The 
books  used  are  Wickersham's  School  Economy  and  Methods  of  In- 
struction, Page's  Theory  and  Art  of  Teaching,  Payne's  School 
Supervision,  Bosenkrantz's  Philosophy  of  Education,  Abbott's 
Teacher,  Hart's  In  the  School  Eoom,  and  Quick's  Educational  Re- 
formers. Besides  these,  we  read  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  School  Laws  and  Decisions  of  Illinois.  These  are 
made  class  exercises,  and  few  things  in  our  whole  course  promise 
to  be  of  more  value  to  a  citizen-teacher  than  a  knowledge  of  his 
coiuitry's  fundamental  law  and  oi  bei  luodes  of  doing  business. 
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or  further  illustration  of  our  methods,  reference  is  made  to  our 
ited  catalogue. 

uaee  our  last  report  to  the  State  Superintendent,  the  United 
fees  government  has  detailed  an  officer  from  the  army  to  give 
ruction  to  our  young  men  in  military  tactics  and  discipline. 
tain  Thomas  J.  Spencer,  of  the  10th  U.  S.  Cavalry,  was  first 
ointed,  and  remained  till  last  July,  when  he  was  ordered  to  his 
ment  on  the  Mexican  frontier;  First  Lieutenant  Hugh  T.  Beed 
low  instructor,  and  has  about  one  hundred  students  enrolled  in 
cadet  corps.  These  have  a  daily  drill  in  the  manual  of  arms, 
evolutions  of  the  army.  The  time  is  one-half  hour,  and  does 
interfere  with  the  school  study  or  duty.  The  drill  and  disci- 
e  acquired  in  this  department  are  most  valuable  to  prepare  for 
various  duties  of  citizens.  Self-command  and  control  are  ac- 
•ed  by  these  means.  Health  is  promoted,  manliness  is  encour- 
i,  and  the  character  is  decidedly  improved.  The  work  done 
n  first  to  last  has  been  admirably  done,  and  has  met  the  most 
guine  expectations  of  all.  The  salary  of  the  officer  in  charge  is 
1  by  the  general  government,  so  that  the  expense  to  the  State 
lothing,  and  the  incidental  fund  is  charged  with  only  the  item 
jransporting  the  arms  and  equipments.  We  esteem  this  line  of 
ruction  most  valuable,  and  one  promising  large  returns  to  the 
te.  It  trains  a  body  of  young  men  who  may  be  needed  to  act 
efficient  and  intelligent  volunteers  in  case  of  danger  to  the 
te. 

he  following  persons  compose  the  Faculty, : 

Robert  Allyn,  LL.  D., 
<:her  of  Mental,  Moral  and  Social  Science,  and  Theoretical  Pedagogics. 

Cyrus  Thomas,  Ph.  D., 
Emeritus,  Teacher  of  Natural  History, 

Charles  W.  Jerome,  M.  A., 
Teacher  of  Ancient  Languages  and  Literatures, 

John  Hull,  M.  A., 
Teacher  of  Higher  Mathematics  and  Practical  Pedagogics, 

Daniel  B.  Parkinson,  M.  A., 
Teacher  of  Physics,  and  Theoretical  and  Applied  Chemistry, 

James  H.  Brownlee,  M.  A., 
Teacher  of  Elocution,  Reading,  Vocal  Music  and  Calisthenics, 

Granville  F.  Foster, 
Teacher  of  Physiology  and  Ancient  and  Modern  History, 

Allen  C.  E^llman,  M.  A.,. 
Teaeher  of  Arithmetic  and  Astronomy, 

Martha  Buck, 
Teacher  of  Grammar  and  Book-keeping, 
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George  H.  French,  M.  A., 
Teacher  of  Natural  History y  and  Cv/rator  of  the  Museum. 

Essie  C.  Finlby,  M.  A., 
Teacher  of  Geography  and  Elements  of  Langrmge. 

Jennie  Gandee, 
Teacher  of  Penmanship  and  Free-Hand  Drawing . 

Joseph  Ennison, 
Janitor, 

The  sincere  thanks  of  these  members  of  the  Faculty,  as  well  as 
my  own,  are  due  to  you,  Sir,  for  your  hearty  cooperation  with  us 
in  our  labors,  and  we  congratulate  you  on  the  success  which  has 
attended  your  efforts  to  improve  the  system  of  public  education  in 
our  State. 

With  considerations  of  high  respect,  I  remain,  your  obedient  ser- 
vant, 

Robert  Allyn, 

Principal. 


ILLINOIS  INDUSTRLA.L  UNIVERSITY. 


.  James  P.  Slade,  Superintendent  of  Pvhlic  Instruction  : 

EAR  Sm:    In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  send  you  the  fol- 
ng  report  of  the  Illinois  Industrial  Umversity: 
ne^name  "University"  is,  in  the  case  of  this  institution,  appro- 
tely  used.    It  designates  an  association  of  colleges,  each  devoted 

distinct  department  of  knowledge,  classified  upon  the  basis  of 
different  pursuits  and  professions  of  life.    The  term  "industrial" 

intended  to  indicate,  that  prominent  in  the  instruction  given 
lid  be  such  as  closely  relates  to  the  industrial  as  distinguished 
1  the  professional  callings.  The  latter  were  not  to  be  excluded, 
her  was  t:r?.e  scholarship  to  be  degraded.  The  several  depart- 
its   were   to   be,   and  really  are,   schools,  not   apprentice   shops. 

fundamental  law  requires  the  leading  object  to  be  to  teach  stLch 
ches  of  learning  as  are  related  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic 
,  not  that  trades  shall  be  learned  or  manual  dexterity  acq^uired, 
pt  as  parts  of  a  true  education.    Unfortunately  the  word  mdus- 

I  is  appHed  in  this  country  to  reform  and  manual-labor  institu- 
s  to  such  an  extent  that  many  persons,  even  those  usually  well 
rmed,  misjudge  from  the  name  the  rank  and  character  of  this 
t  and  growing  State  University.    The  name  is  a  most  excellent 

when  properly  understood;   it  is  a  seriously  bad  one,  as  too 

II  interpreted.  A  movement  was  made  by  friends  of  the  insti- 
>n  to  have  the  name   changed  by  the   last   General   Assembly, 

after  passing  the  lower  house  the  bill  was  defeated  in  the 
ate,  just  at  tne  close  of  the  session,  through  a  supposed  legal 
ction. 

he  University  is  prospering  against  every  obstacle,  and  gradually 

)ming  known  in  its  true  cnaracter.    It  stands  to-day  preeminent 

JUT   State  and  the  West   among  the   organizations   devoted   to 

ler  education.    Its  favorable  reputation  at  home  and  abroad  has 

1  worthily  won,  and,  with  the  continued  fostering  care  of  the 

it  State  which  founded  it,  its  future  grandeur  is  well  assured. 

nder  the  law  of  May  7,  1873,  the  management  of  the  University 

its  financial  possessions  are  entrusted  to  a  Board  of  Trustees, 

fisting  of  the  Governor  of  the  State,  the  President  of  the  State 

icultural   Board,  and   nine   citizens   appointed  by  the  Governor 

terms  of   six  years.      There  are  (October,  18B0)  two  vacancies, 

by  death  and  one  by  resignation.      The  board  now  consists  of 

following  persons :     His  Excellency,  Governor  Shelby  M.  Cullom ; 

les   R.  Scott,   President   State   Agricultural  Board  \  Emory  Cobb, 

ikakee,  President ;  D.  Gardner,  Champaign ;  R.  B.  Mason,  Chicago ; 

r.  Fountain,  DuQuoin ;  Alexander  McLean,  Macomb ;  J.  J.  Byrd, 

ro;  S.  M.  Millard,  Chicago. 

—12 
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The  chief  executive  officer  and  chairman  of  the  faculty  is  entitled 
Begent — the  equivalent  of  President.  At  the  i&rst  meeting  of  the 
trustees,  in  1867,  John  M.  Gregory,  LL.  D.,  was  elected  to  this 
office,  and  he  was  reelected,  as  required  by  law  every  two  years, 
six  times.  In  June,  1880,  he  tendered  his  resignation  to  the  board, 
who,  finding  it  irrevocable,  reluctantly  accepted  the  same,  to  take 
effect  in  September  following,  passing,  at  the  same  time,  these 
resolutions : 

Whereas,  Dr.  J.  M.  Gregory,  our  esteemed  and  beloved  Regent, 
who  has  been  at  the  head  of  the  Illinois  Industrial  University  from 
its  birth,  and  to  whom  the  people  of  the  State  of  Illinois  owe  a 
debt  which  cannot  be  repaid  by  mere  words,  has  presented  to  the 
Board  of  Trustees  his  resignation  of  the  trust  so  long  and  so  faith- 
fully held  by  him;  therefore. 

Resolved,  Ttat  while  this  board  accepts  the  resignation  of  Dr. 
Gregory,  it  does  so  with  feelings  of  regret,  and,  while  compelled  to 
lose  his  valuable  services  in  the  future  management  of  the  univer- 
sity, the  board  takes  this  occasion  to  express  and  extend  to  Dr. 
Gregory  its  appreciation  of  his  past  services  in  behalf  of  the  uni- 
versity, the  harmony  and  good  feeling  which  exist  between  himself 
and  this  board,  and  the  valuable  services  and  affectionate  devotion 
on  his  part  to  the  welfare  of  this  institution,  and  all  connected 
with  it. 

Resolved,  That  the  Illinois  Industrial  University  is  and  ever  will 
be  a  monument  to  the  name,  fame  and  genius  of  Dr.  Gregory; 
that  in  him  this  institution  has  had,  for  over  thirteen  years,  a  friend, 
constant,  faithful  and  devoted  to  the  cause  of  higher  education 
as  applied  to  the  practical  and  useful  arts,  as  well  as  to  a  full  and 
complete  university  system,  which  he  has  crystalized  and  incorpo- 
rated in  the  system  of  education  adopted  by  the  University. 

Resolved,  That  this  board,  in  its  own  behalf  as  well  as  in  behalf 
of  the  people  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  desires  to,  and  does  hereby, 
express  its  thanks  to  Dr.  John  M.  Gregory  for  his  long  and  faithful 
services  in  behalf  of  the  University ;  and  while  we  are  compelled  to 

Eart  with  him,  we  shall  ever  remember  and  appreciate  the  services 
e  has  performed  for  the  institution  and  the  State,  and  shall  ever 
follow  his  future  career  with  feelings  of  affection  and  personal  re- 
gard, fully  believing  that  his  future  work  will  ever  be,  as  it  has 
been  in  the  past,  devoted  to  the  moral  and  intellectual  elevMion  of 
his  feUow-bemgs. 

The  Faculty  and  assistant  instructors  are  now  as  follows: 

Selim  H.  Peabody,  Ph.  D., 
Regent  pro  tern,  and  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering  and  Physics, 

Thomas  J.  Burmll,  M.  A., 
Professor  of  Botany  and  Horticidture,  and  Vice-President. 

Samuel  W.  Shatttick,  M.  A.,  C.  E., 
Professor  of  Mathematics. 
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Edward  Snyder,  M.  A., 
Professor  of  Modern  Languages. 

Don  Carlos  Tapt,  M.  A., 
Professor  of  Geology  and  Zoology. 

Joseph  C.  Pickard,  M.  A., 
Professor  of  English  Language  aud  Literatwre. 

N.  Clifford  Bicker,  M.  A.  and  Ch., 
Professor  of  Architecture. 

James  D.  Crawford,  M.  A., 
Professor  of  Ancient  Languages,  and  Secretary. 

Henry  A.  Weber,  Ph.  D., 
Professor  of  Chemistry. 

Georoe  E.  Morrow,  LL.B., 
Professor  of  Agriadture. 


Professor  of  Domestic  Science  and  Preceptress. 

Frederick  W.  Prentice,  M.  D., 
Professor  of  Veterinary  Science  and  of  Physiology. 

Peter  Boos, 
Professor  of  Industrial  Art  and  Designing. 

WiLLLAM  T.  Wood,  Lieut.  18th  Infantry,  U.  8.  A., 
Professor  of  Military  Science  and  Tabetics. 

Ira  0.  Baker,  C.  E., 
Professor  of  Civil  Engineering. 

Melville  A.  Scovell,  M.  8., 
Professor  of  Agricultural  Chemistry. 

Charles  I.  Hays,  B.  8., 
Assistant  in  Horticulture  and  Botany. 

Charles  E.  Pickard,  B.  A., 
Assistant  in  English  and  Ancient  Languages. 

Edwin  L.  Lawrence, 
Head  Farmer. 

Edwin  A.  Kimball, 
Foreman  of  Machine  Shop. 

Henry  M.  Beardsley,  B.  L., 
First  Assistant  in  Chemical  Laboratory. 


*lfre.  LoniBa  Allen  Gregory  resigned  June,  1880. 
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Charles  C.  Barnes, 
Second  Assistant  in  Chemical  Laboratory. 

Nelson  S.  Spencer, 
Foreman  of  Carpenter  Shop. 

Jerome  Sondericker, 
Instructor  in  Right-line  Drawing. 

James  G.  Allison, 
Instructor  in  Book-keeping. 

Mrs.  Jennie  Hollister, 
Teacher  of  Voice  Culture  and  Singing. 

Miss  Jennie  C.  Mahan, 
Teacher  of  Instrumental  Music. 

Prof.  J.  C.  Feitshans, 
Teacher  of  Elocution. 

The  summary  of  the  students  in  attendance  during  the  year  end- 
ing June,  1880,  is  as  follows: 

B.^i.„, or,d^. {S^r":::::::::::;::::-  |_  , 

*"- l£Sr°;::::::.;::::::;;^26 

T„„-  ..,  i  Gentlemen 58 

'^"«"*'* JLadies 17-70 

t.  ..}. ^.  S  Gentlemen S2 

Soplimnorei j  Ladies 7- «9 

i;v..i.....^  J  Gentlemen 76 

^^'»^»^^ 1  Ladies 29-104 

yj  .  \  Gentlemen 109 

Preparatory ]  Ladies 22-131 

Of  )  Gentlemen 10 

^^^^^ f  Ladies 26-  86 


Total 484 

ORGANIZATION   OP  THE    UNIVERSITY. 

There  are  four  colleges,  three  of  which  have  sub-divisions  known 
as  schools.  Besides  these,  there  are  two  schools  not  included  in 
the   colleges;    and  music   (vocal  and   instrumental),  elocution  and 

Eliotography  are  taught,  but  not  in  regular  courses.  Each  '"schoor 
as  a  special  course  of  instruction,  selected  and  arranged  with 
reference  to  the  requirements  of  a  single  vocation  or  profeBsion. 
Allied  achools  are  grouped  together  and  constitute  a  "college/'    Each 
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college  has  its  own  organized  faculty,  whose  chief  officer  is  known 
as  Dean.  It  is  the  business  of  this  faculty  to  transact  the  special 
business  of  the  college  and  to  make  such  recommendations  con- 
cerning the  college,  or  any  of  its  schools,  as  may  be  considered 
useful  to  the  general  Faculty  of  the  University.  The  following  are 
the  colleges  and  schools: 

/.     College  of  Agriculture. 

II.     College  of  Engineering. 

School  of  Mechanical  Engineering.  School  of  Architecture. 

School  of  Civil  and  Mining  Engineering. 

///.     College  of  Natwral  Science. 

School  of  Chemistry.  School  of  Natural  History. 

School  of  Domestic  Science. 

IV.     College  of  lAterature  and  Science. 

School  of  English  and  Modem  Languages.  School  of  Ancient 

Languages. 

V.    Additional  Schools. 
School  of  Military  Science.  School  of  Art  and  Design. 

COLLEGE   OF  AGRICULTURE. 

Facidty. 

The  Begent,  Professors  Morrow  (Dean),  Burrill,  Prentice  and 
Scovell,  and  Mr.  Hays. 

Professor  Morrow  gives  instruction  in  theoretical  and  practical 
agriculture,  aided  by  the  head  farmer;  Professor  Burrill  teaches 
classes  in  botany  (see  School  of  Nat.  Hist.),  theoretical  and  prac- 
tical horticulture  and  entomolo^ ;  Professor  Prentice  lectures  upon 
veterinary  science,  conducts  clinics  at  the  infirmary  and  teaches 
physiology;  Professor  Scovell  has  classes  and  laboratory  practice 
m  agriciiltural  chemistry ;  Mr.  Hays  gives  assistance  in  the  horti- 
cultural studies,  and  has  the  care  of  the  green-houses  and  grounds. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  college  is  well  provided  with  instructors. 
Besides  these,  the  other  professors  of  the  University  give  such 
instruction  in  their  special  branches  as  is  required  by  the  agricul- 
tural students. 

For  the  purpose  of  illustration  the  college  has  a  farm  of  four 
hundred  and  ten  acres,  used  for  the  ordinary  crops  and  the  rearing 
of  stock  for  market,  and  grounds  containmg  about  one-half  the 
above  amount  devoted  to  experiments,  to  the  keeping  of  fine  stock, 
fruit  and  forest-tree  plantations,  nurseries,  gardens  and  ornamental 
grounds.  There  are  also  collections  of  specimens  and  apparatus 
and  a  large  Ubrary  of   special   works   in   agricultural  «»Q\<^Tk!(^^  ^tA 
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literature,  which,  though  not  so  full  as  *  the  college  <  deBwves,  is 
doubtless  larger  and  richer  than  any  other  library  of  the  kind  west 
of  the  Alleghany  mountains.  In  these  resources  and  equipments 
may  readily  be  seen  how  adequately  the  trustees  have  met  one  of 
the  main  requirements  of  the  law  of  Congress.  These  provisioDs 
ought  to  appeal  to  the  agricultural  population  of  the  State  for  a 
still  larger  patronage  and  still  more  cordial  sui)port. 

Besides  the  work  done  by  the  teachers  in  their  classes,  an  annual 
agricultural  institute  has  been  held,  at  which  a  course  of  lectures 
has  been  given  by  the  Regent  and  Professors.  These  institutes  have 
been  well  attended  and  much  interest  manifested  in  the  instruction. 
This  is  an  important  work,  and  reaches  many  who  would  not  other- 
wise receive  the  direct  aid  of  the  University.  It  would  be  still  better 
if  such  institutes  could  be  held  during  the  winter  months  in  various 
localities  in  the  State,  and  legislative  appropriations  for  the 
expenses  of  such  meetings  would  be  eminently  appropriate. 

Original  investigations,  by  which  further  insight  into  the  laws  of 
nature  and  mastery  over  them  for  the  good  or  man,  are  not  neg- 
lected by  Professors  and  advanced  students.  In  the  chenucal 
laboratory  fresh  analyses  have  been  made  of  com,  wheat,  oats  and 
other  grain ;  of  potatoes,  beets  and  artichokes ;  of  food  adultera- 
tions ;  of  well  and  cistern  water ;  of  soils ;  of  milk  from  various  breeds 
of  cows,  etc.  Investigations  have  also  been  made  upon  the  manu- 
facture of  sugar  from  different  varieties  of  sorghum  cane,  and 
different  processes  to  test  the  practical  and  economical  use  of  the 
same.  Vegetable  pathology  has  been  assiduously  studied,  and  facts 
new  to  science  discovered.  Investigations  upon  the  disease  of  pnear 
trees,  known  as  "  fire  blight,"  have  been  pronounced  by  practical 
horticulturists  and  eminent  scientists  worth  to  the  State  all  the 
university  has  cost.  Under  the  auspices  of  the  national  department 
of  agriculture,  experiments  and  investigations  upon  the  diseases  of 
swine  have  been  conducted  at  the  University,  and  exceedingly  valu- 
able results  obtained. 

"  The  progress  of  events  will  inevitably  bring  to  the  agricultural 
college  the  support  that  it  needs  and  the  high  estimation  which  is 
its   due,  if  wise   and  never  ceasing   effoi*ts  be  made  to  extend  its 
advantages  and  to  increase  the  sphere  of  its  usefulness." 
« 

COLLEGE   OF  ENOINEERINO. 

Fai^ulty. 

The  Regent,  Professors  Ricker  (Dean),  Shattuck,  Weber,  Baker, 
Roos,  and  Mr.  Sondericker. 

Professor  Peabody,  assisted  in  part  by  the  foreman  of  the  machine 
shop,  Mr.  Edwin  A.  Kimball,  has  taught  classes  in  elementary  shop 
work,  designing  and  machine  construction,  mechanism,  resistance 
of  materials,  hydraulics,  prime  movers,  mill  work,  construction 
drawing  and  mining  engineering. 

Professor  Ricker  teaches  classes  in  elements  of  construction, 
architectural  drawing,  architectural  designing,  aesthetics  of  architec- 
ture, history  of  architecture,  graphical  statics,  estimates,  agree- 
ments and  specifications,  heating  and  ventilation,  and  special  tecb* 
nical  classes. 
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Professor  Sbattuck  teaches  pure  mathematics,  a  two  years*  course 
begiiming  with  trigonometry. 

Jrrofessor  Baker,  aided  in  part  by  Mr.  Sondericker,  has  charge  of 
the  classes  in  projection  drawing,  ornamental  drawing  and  letterii^, 
tox>ographical  orawing  and  mapping,  land  surveying,  topographical 
surve3ring  and  leveling,  road  and  railroad  engineering,  geodetic 
surveying,  practical  astronomy,  analytical  mechanics,  bridge  design- 
ing  and  construction,  foundations  and  stone  work. 

rrofessor  Boos  teaches  free-hand  drawing. 

Owing  to  a  desire  to  simplify  the  catalogue  of  the  University,  the 
school  of  mining  engineering,  never  under  the  charRe  of  a  distinct 
professor,  was  dropped,  and  the  special  studies  of  the  course  were 
allowed  as  alternates  with  others  m  the  course  of  civil  engineering. 
The  instruction  to  those  wishing  to  become  mining  engineers  has 
not  been  diminished.  There  are,  besides  this,  the  three  schools  of 
mechanical  engineering,  civil  engineering,  and  architecture  in  this 
college. 

The  laboratory  of  the  school  of  mechanical  engineering — the 
machine  shop — is  in  the  building  with  the  architectural  shop,  the 
military  drill  hall,  and  the  printing  room.  The  substantial  brick 
structure  was  erected  in  1871  for  the  purposes  named,  and  is  well 
adapted  to  its  uses. 

The  machine  shop  has  a  large,  well  lighted  work-room,  a  smaller 
apartment  for  storage  and  special  work,  a  room  devoted  to  making 
patterns  and  models,  and  a  boiler  room.  A  blacksmith  shop  is  in 
a  small  building  near  at  hand.  There  are  a  sixteen-horse-power 
engine,  the  machine  tools  most  needed,  including  a  planer,  two 
engine  and  three  plain  lathes,  drilling  machines,  and  the  requisite 
number  of  benches,  vises  and  hand  tools.  Here,  as  elsewhere  in 
the  University,  the  aim  is  to  furnish  the  means  for  practically  apply- 
ing the  knowledge  gained  in  the  lecture  rooms  and  from  the  books ; 
not  good  workmen  merely,  but  good  students  capable  of  making 
direct  use  of  their  scholastic  acquirements. 

Elementary  shop-work  continues  through  two  terms,  ten  hours  per 
week.  In  all  his  work  the  student  is  under  the  constant  supervi- 
sion of  a  watchful  master,  who  holds  him  strictly  to  correct  methods 
and  makes  him  accountable  for  accurate  results.  The  course  is  as 
follows : 

Twenty  pieces  wood  work — pattern  work,  turning,  etc. 

Ten  pieces  blacksmithing. 

Twenty  pieces  centering  and  drilling. 

Twelve  pieces  chipping  and  filing. 

Eight  pieces  hand-lathe  work. 

Fifteen  pieces  engine-lathe  work. 

Ten  pieces  planer  work. 

During  the  second  year,  the  student  is  employed  upon  some  form 
of  actual  construction,  designing  a  machine  or  machines  for  practical 
use.  After  a  full  discussion  of  the  proposed  implement,  working 
drawings  are  prepared,  patterns  for  the  castings  made,  the  latter 
moulded,  cast  and  dressed;  the  whole  finished  and  put  together. 
The  students  of  the  higher  classes  have  a  greater  proportion  of 
theoretical  work,  with  designing,  drawing  and  construction. 
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The  school  of  civil  engineering  is  supplied  with  instruments  nc 
cessaiy  for  its  field  work,  including  compasses,  levels,  sextanfj 
transits,  plane  tables,  base  rods  and  comparing  apparatus,  chaim 
barometer,  etc.  The  astronomical  observatory  (see  College  of  Natura 
Science)  furnishes  needful  aid  in  this  direction.  For  the  lectur 
room  there  is  a  large  collection  of  models,  drawings,  photographc 
lithographs,  maps,  etc.  Among  these  is  the  excellent  collection  c 
lithographs  prepared  for  and  used  m  the  governmental  polyteclmi 
schools  of  France.  The  number  of  students  in  this  department  i 
increasing,  and  they  are  steadily  growing  in  favor  among  thos 
seeking  engineering  services.  During  the  past  summer  the  aeman< 
was  greater  than  the  supply. 

The   school   of    architecture    is    provided    with    the   facilities    fo 

f'lving  to  the  students  excellent  theoretical  and  practical  instruction 
o  gain  the  desired  skill  in  the  use  of  tools,  and  a  practical  knowl 
edge  of  construction,  he  enters  the  shops,  which  are  provided  witl 
power  machines,  including  planer,  whittler,  saws,  lathes,  etc. 
benches,  and  an  ample  supply  of  tools.  Here  he  is  expected  t 
become  a  careful  ana  skillful  workman,  preparatory  to  the  require 
ments  of  his  profession.  There  is  a  good  and  rapidly  increasinj 
collection  of  models  and  designs,  and  access  is  had  to  an  excellen 
library  and  art  gallery.  The  instruction  given  may  be  classifies 
under  four  heads : 

1.  The  imparting  of  technical  information. 

2.  Training  in  tne  use  of  tools  and  the  methods  employed  in  th 
building  trades. 

8.  Training  in  the  use  of  drafting  instruments  and  materials. 

4.  Training  in  the  art  of  original  design. 

The  first  is  mainly  by  lectures,  and  the  novelty  of  the  plan  no> 
adopted  for  these  induces  a  description  of  it  here.  The  lectures  ar 
concisely  written  with  a  type-writer  on  transparent  paper,  then  photo 
copied  by  the  "blue  process,"  the  printed  page  forming  the  nega 
tive.  Sets  enough  for  the  class  are  printed  and  distributed  an< 
serve  instead  of  notes,  being  fuller,  plainer  and  better  than  coul< 
be  written  during  the  delivery  of  the  lecture  by  the  most  expert 
The  attention  to  the  demonstrations,  explanations,  etc.,  is  no 
broken  and  more  is  accomplished.  The  cost,  after  the  preparatioi 
of  the  lecture,  is  trifling.  Throughout  the  course,  the  instructioi 
and  work  required  is  progressive.  After  a  student  can  make  a  goo( 
set  of  drawings  from  a  copy,  a  programme  of  conditions  an< 
requirements  is  given  him,  from  which  he  makes  and  executes  th< 
plans.  Others  follow,  increasing  in  difficulty  as  he  acquires  power 
ending  with  difficult  and  complex  structures  requiring  high  archi 
tectural  skill. 

The  new  chemical  laboratory,  the  cases  in  the  library  an< 
museum,  and  many  other  structures  about  the  University,  attes 
the  practical  skill  and  artistic  culture  of  the  chief  instructor  in  th< 
architectuiral  school. 
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OOLLEOE  OF  NATURAL  BCIENOE. 

Faculty. 

The  Regent,  Professors  Burrill  (Dean),  Taft,  Weber,  Baker, 
Prentice,  the  Professor  of  Domestic  Science,  and,  during  th^  last 
year,  Mr.  Wild. 

Professor  Peabody  teaches  physics  and  has  the  management  of 
the  physical  laboratory ;  Professor  Burrill  has  classes  and  the  labor- 
atory work  in  botany,  also  classes  in  entomology  and  microscopy; 
Professor  Taft  gives  instruction  in  geology,  zoology,  meteorology 
and  physical  geography,  and  has  charge  of  the  natural  history 
museum;  Professor  Weber  teaches  chemistry  and  mineralogy,  and 
has  the  direction  of  the  chemical  laboratory;  Professor  Baker 
teaches  astronomy;  Professor  Prentice,  physiology;  Mrs.  Gregory, 
as  professor  of  domestic  science,  taught  dietetics,  domestic 
hygiene  and  economy,  household  science  and  esthetics;  Mr. 
Wild  taught  special  classes  in  taxidermy  and  osteology,  and 
mounted  specimens  for  the  museum. 

The  schools  of  this  college.  Chemistry,  Natural  History,  and 
Domestic  Science,  are  well  equipped,  and  the  list  of  instructors  given, 
aided  by  several  assistants  not  named,  shows  that  thorough  pro- 
vision has  been  made  for  them.  The  chemical  laboratory,  erected 
and  furnished  at  a  cost  of  $40,000,  was  opened  for  students  in 
September,  1878,  and  has  proved  to  be  one  of  the  very  best  on  the 
continent  for  the  purposes  to  which  it  is  devoted.  The  substantial 
and  handsome  building  is  excellently  well  lighted,  heated  and  ven- 
tilated, and  contains  the  following  apartments  for  instruction : 
Two  large  lecture-rooms,  one  laboratory  for  qualitative  analysis, 
now  furnished  with  one  hundred  and  four  well-appointed  desks,  one 
laboratory  of  similar  size  for  quantative  analysis,  a  private  labora- 
tory for  professors'  work,  a  pharmacy  with  collections  of  specimens 
for  materia  medica  and  officmal  preparations  made  by  students,  a 
room  for  gas  analysis,  a  photograph  gaUery,  and  an  assay  room 
with  furnaces  and  forge.  It  is  furnished  throughout  in  the  most 
approved  manner,  and  is  open  for  students  daily. 

The  following  subjects  are  taught  in  this  building:  In  the  Fall 
and  Winter  terms,  elementary  chemistry,  qualitative  analysis,  and 
agricultural  chemistry;  throughout  the  year,  advanced  laboratory 
practice ;  one  term  each,  mineralogy,  metallurgy,  organic  chem- 
istry and  materia  medica. 

The  physical  laboratory,  in  the  main  building,  is  a  beautiful 
anartment  recently  rearranged,  admirably  adapted  for  its  use.  The 
whole  is  sixty  by  eighty  feet,  divided  by  a  transverse  partition  so 
as  to  give  a  lecture  room  capable  of  seating  three  hundred  and 
fifty  persons,  and  the  laboratory  connected  therewith  by  ample 
sliding  doors.  In  the  centre  of  the  laboratory  room  is  a  glazed 
case,  or  room,  sixteen  by  twenty  feet,  for  apparatus,  the  whole 
height  being  utilized  by  a  gallery.  An  ante-chamber  joins  this  with 
the  apartment  specified. 

The  apparatus  has  cost  about  five  thousand  dollars ;  it  has  been 
selected  with  care,  and  affords  excellent  facility  for  research 
and  illustration.  A  series  of  about  forty  experiments  are  now  per- 
formed by  each  student,  two  working  together  according  to  a  pro- 
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gramme  arranged  80  as  to  give  the  apparatus-to  each  in  turn. 
Ample  directions  are  given,  and  the  results  are  required,  neatly 
tabulated,  two  weeks  after  the  assignment  of  the  experiment.  This 
experimental  work  is  done  in  connection  with  lectures  and  recita- 
tions, two  University  terms  being  devoted  to  the  study. 

THE    NATURAL   HISTORY   MUSEUM 

Is  also  in  a  wing  of  the  main  University  building,  beins  sixty  by 
eighty  feet,  sixteen  feet  high.  It  is  well  lighted  by  nine  large  win- 
dows upon  the  west  and  south.  The  entire  wall  space  is  occupied; 
on  the  north  end,  objects  not  in  cases  are  exhibitea,  while  the  whole 
of  the  east  side  and  the  spaces  between  the  windows  on  the  south 
and  west  are  furnished  with  glazed  cases  two  stories  high,  the  upper 
reached  by  iron  staircases  and  gallery.  On  the  floor  are  ten  large 
cases,  of  glass,  for  the  reception  of  such  specimens  as  could  not  be 
put  into  the  wall  cases.  They  contain  the  large  ruminants — stuffed 
skins  and  skeletons  of  elk,  moose,  buffalo,  deer,  antelope,  mountain 
sheep,  etc.  In  the  floor  spaces  opposite  the  windows  are  also  ar- 
ranged table  cases,  filled  with  shells,  minerals  and  fossUs.  A  case, 
nearly  completed,  will  contain  archeological  specimens. 

The  great  collection  of  casts,  three  hundred  and  twenty-six  in  num- 
ber, of  remarkable  gigantic  fossils,  are  conspicuous  objects.  These 
were  made  by  Ward,  of  Rochester,  and  presented  to  the  museum  by 
Emory  Cobb,  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  The  entire  east 
side  wall  cases,  above  and  below,  are  occupied  by  small  mammals 
and  birds,  stuffed  skins,  and  skeletons.  Beptiles,  fishes  and  inver- 
tebrates fill  the  wall  cases  on  the  south. 

Like  most  i)ossessions  of  the  University,  the  preparation  of  these 
cases  and  their  contents  was  mostly  accomplished  by  the  students, 
under  the  direction  of  their  regular  instructors,  and  the  work  is  still 
going  on.  The  museum  is  an  indispensable  aid  in  the  instruction 
of  the  classes. 

Zoology  is  taught  during  two  University  terms,  and  special  classes 
have  been  taught  in  taxidermy  and  osteology,  each  one  term.  To 
geology  is  given  an  entire  year — three  terms,  physical  geography  and 
meterology  one  term,  anatomy  and  physiology  one  term.  For  the 
latter,  skeletons  and  manikins  are  much  used  for  illustration.  Eco- 
nomic entomology  is  studied  one  term,  and  a  collection  is  begun, 
now  containing  about  three  thousand  specimens.  Botany,  including 
vegetable  physiology,  has  three  terms  of  University  work,  the  en- 
trance examination  requiring  the  equivalent  of  one  term's  prepara- 
tion. In  this  study,  compound  microscopes  are  much  used,  the 
botanical  laboratory  being  furnished  with  a  suflScient  number  of  in- 
struments, of  various  manufactures,  to  permit  each  student  to  use 
one  two  hours  per  day.  A  convenient  microscope  stand,  well  suited 
for  the  work,  is  made  in  the  university  shops;  the  optical  portions 
for  thirteen  of  these  stands  were  purchased  abroad.  When  the  first 
stands  were  made,  equally  serviceable  instruments  could  not  have 
been  otherwise  procured  for  less  than  seventy-five  dollars  each ;  they 
really  cost  about  thirty-five.  The  course  includes  the  study  of  flow- 
ering and  flowerless  plants.  Among  the  latter,  the  fungi  causing 
diseases  of  plants  and  animals  receive  special  attention.  Mineralogy 
and  astronomy  have  one  term  each.    For  the  former,  there  is  a  good 
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eoUection  of  specimens  and  models,  besides  accumulating  material 
for  analysis  and  determination.  For  the  latter,  there  is  an  observ- 
atory, provided  with  an  equatorial  telescope,  an  astronomical  transit, 
a  zenith  telescope,  a  chronometer,  and  a  set  of  meteorological  in- 
struments. 

For  the  purposes  of  adequate  instruction  in  the  natural  and  ap- 
plied sciences,  extensive  and  expensive  apparatus  and  equipments, 
together  with  great  collections  of  specimens  and  representations,  are 
imperativelv  required.  The  short  sketch  now  given  of  the  most  im- 
portant collections  belonging  to  this  college  shows  that  a  Rood  be- 
ginning has  been  made,  and  that  with  competent  and  enthusiastic 
teachers,  good  work  may  be  done.  One  of  the  most  serious  obstacles 
to  rapid  progress  and  onginal  research,  is  the  overburdened  condition 
of  the  professors.  The  labor  required  in  these  and  similar  courses 
of  study,  is  enormous  and  disheartening  to  any  but  those  enthusi- 
astically interested  and  habitually  industrious.  A  single  lecture  may 
contain  the  results  of  days  or  weeks  faithful  preparation;  a  simple 
device,  for  the  better  illustration  of  some  well-known  fact,  or  the 
discovery  of  some  new  method,  or  truth,  may  and  ordinarily  does 
consume  an  amount  of  ingenious  planning  and  unmeasured  toil 
never  appreciated  by  the  popular  mmd,  if  indeed  by  directors  and 
trastees,  or  even  by  other  teachers.  Each  one  of  the  growing  sci- 
ences should  have  the  full  time  and  talent  of  a  Professor,  with  all 
the  aids  that  it  is  possible  to  provide. 

COLLEGE   OF  LITERATURE   AMD   SCIENCE. 

Fcumlty, 

The  Begent,  Professors  Snyder  (Dean),  Bickard,  Crawford,  Shattuck, 
Burrill,  Taft,  Weber  and  Mr.  C.  E.  Pickard. 

Professor  Peabody  teaches  the  classes  in  mental  science,  logic 
and  political  economy.  These  studies  ocaur  in  the  senior  year  of 
of  all  the  University  courses.  Professor  Snyder  teaches  classes  in 
German  and  I^rench  language  and  literature ;  Professor  Pickard  gives 
instruction  in  English  language  and  literature  and  Anglo-Saxon; 
Professor  Crawford,  aided  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Pickard,  teaches  Latin  and 
Greek  language  and  literature  and  history.  The  work  of  the  others 
named  has  been  elsewhere  described. 

The  requirements  of  this  college,  in  the  way  of  illustrative  appar- 
atus, are  not  so  great  as  those  of  the  others.  The  University  library, 
of  which  Professor  Crawford  has  charge,  constitutes,  in  a  somewhat 
special  sense,  the  equipment  of  the  two  schools  of  the  college — 
that  of  English  and  modem  languages,  and  that  of  ancient  languages 
and  literature. 

There  are  now  in  the  library  twelve  thousand  five  hundred  and 
&fty  bound  volumes,  and  from  one  to  two  thousand  pamphlets. 
The  periodicals  received  are: 

A^gricultural,  etc 21 

(*}atural  science 17 

Engineering,  etc 18 

Miiscellaneous 24 
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The  library  hall,  sixty  by  eighty  feet,  is  in  a  wing  of  the  main 
building  and  is  a  light  and  cheerful  apartment,  answering  admira- 
bly the  purposes  of  a  reading  room,  it  is  always  open  during  col- 
lege hours,  comfortably  heated  and  free  to  all.  Students  have  ready 
access  to  the  books,  tnrough  an  officer  in  charge;  but  are  not  i>er- 
mitted  to  take  them  from  the  room  except  upon  special  permission 
from  a  member  of  the  faculty  and  then  upon  the  resx)onsibility  of 
the  latter.  The  books  have  been  selected  with  great  care  and  pur- 
chased year  by  year  as  the  means  permitted  and  the  requirements 
demanded.  Thus  a  useful  working  library  has  been  founded,  worth 
many  times  an  equivalent  number  of  books  in  some  collections. 

In  the  study  of  the  English  language  and  literature  an  endeavor 
is  made  to  afford  a  trainmg  equivalent  to  the  ordinary  studies  of 
the  classical  languages.  There  are  three  years'  work,  beginning 
with  a  general  study  of  British  and  American  literature  from  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  to  the  present  time,  followed  by 
rhetoric  and  the  analytical  study  of  the  greater  authors.  In  the 
senior  year  Anglo-Saxon,  the  philosophy  of  English  literature  and 
aesthetics  are  studies.  The  German  language  is  studied  two  years, 
the  French,  one.  The  instruction  aims  to  enable  the  diligent  stu- 
dent to  read  works  readily  in  these  languages  and,  with  practice,  to 
speak  correctly.  Latin,  beginning  with  Cicero  de  Amicitia,  is  studied 
three  years,  and  Greek,  commencing  with  the  Iliad,  two  years.  It 
is  intended  that  each  student,  completing  the  course  in  ancient  Ian- 

Eiages,  shall  have  a  clear  knowledge  of  the  history  of  Greek  and 
atm  literature  and  of  the  principal  authors.  It  is  also  the  endeavor 
to  make  the  study  of  these  tongues  subservient  in  a  more  than  usual 
degree  to  a  critical  and  correct  use  of  the  English.  Five  terms  are 
devoted  to  historical  studies,  as  follows :  Ancient  history,  mediaeval 
history,  modem  history,  constitutional  history  and  the  history  of 
civilization. 

The  special  studies  of  this  college  are  required  to  a  considerable 
extent  in  the  technical  courses,  to  give  that  literary  culture  which 
shall  make  students  better  representatives  and  exponents  of  their 
several  departments;  the  schools  also  afford  opportunity  for  the 
considerable  number  of  students  who  are  not  prepared  to  select  any 
special  calling  and  who  wish  to  obtain  a  general  useful  education. 
Ladies  especially  select  the  studies  of  this  college. 

THE   SCHOOL  OF  ART  AND  DESIGN. 

Professor  Roos, 

This  school  occupies  commodious  apartments  suited  to  and  fur- 
nished for  their  use.  The  fact,  that  a  great  number  of  i)er8on8  find 
emplojrment  in  the  large  cities  as  decorative  and  artistic  workers, 
and  that  schools  of  design  have  been  found  important  aids  to  the 
higher  manufactures,  adding  to  the  beauty  of  fabrics  and  to  the 
skill  and  taste  of  workmen,  led  to  the  establishment  of  this  school 
in  1876.  A  two  years'  course  has  been  provided,  to  meet  the  wants 
of  the  other  departments  of  the  University  and  to  offer  opportunity 
of  preparation  for  the  various  callings  when  artistic  skill  is  indis- 
pensable. This  may  be  supplemented  by  another  course  intended 
to  make  the  student  thoroughly  equipped  for  the  pursuance  of  the 
study  of  his  specialty  without  a  teacher.    A  valuable  feature  is  the 
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opportunity  which  students  have  for  fitting  themselves  for  teachers, 
Tnose  who  have  passed  through  the  elementary  work,  are  called 
upon  to  give  lessons  to  beginners  under  the  direction  and  criticism 
of  the  professor. 

The  art  gallery,  a  donation  by.  the  citizens  of  Champaign  and 
Urbana,  is  a  very  welcome  addition  to  the  collections  of  the  Uni- 
versity. It  occupies  a  large  hall,  sixty  by  eighty  feet,  on  the  third 
floor,  in  the  mam  building.  The  walls  are  tinted  a  dark  maroon, 
forming  a  beautiful  back-cround  for  the  display  of  the  casts,  and 
the  arrangement  is  such  that  the  visitor  can,  upon  entering,  gain  a 
view  of  nearly  all  the  objects  in  the  room.  The  collection  is  very 
attractive,  and  exceedingly  useful  in  the  study  of  art  and  the  edu- 
cation of  taste.     There  are — 

16  full  sized  statues. 

42  statues,  reduced  size. 

92  busts,  full  size. 

28  busts,  reduced  size. 

42  has  reliefs. 

27  medallion  heads. 

54  engravings. 

207  framed  photographs  (of  paintings,  landscapes,  &c.) 

407  lithograph  portraits. 

SCHOOL   OF  MILITARY   SCIENCE. 

Professor  Wood,  Second  Lieutenant  U,S»  A. 

This  school  is  supplied  with  arms  and  ammunition  by  the  War 
Department,  including  three  hundred  cadet  rifles  and  accoutrements, 
two  field  pieces,^  and  one  thousand  each  of  fixed  and  blank  car- 
tridges annually,  with  two  hundred  pounds  for  artillery.  A  spacious 
hall,  when  needed,  offers  opportunity  for  the  evolutions.  The  mili- 
tary drill  is  now  required  of  all  able-bodied  male  students  for  two 
years.  A  class  in  military  science  and  art  is  taught,  from  which 
class  officers  are  selected  for  the  companies  and  battalion.  The 
Governor  issues  commissions  as  captains  in  the  State  militia  to 
such  graduates  of  the  University  as  have  completed  the  studies  of 
the  military  class,  obtained  the  necessary  experience  in  command, 
and  gained  for  their  high  standing  the  recommendation  of  the 
Faculty. 

CONNECTION    OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  WITH  THE   PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OF  THE   STATE. 

The  law  of  the  State  founding  the  University  requires  that  candi- 
dates for  admission  must  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  in  each 
of  the  branches  ordinarily  taught  in  the  common  schools  of  the 
State.  The  idea  was,  and  is,  to  make  it  possible  for  those  who 
thoroughly  complete  the  studies  of  the  high  schools  of  our  towns 
and  cities  to  resume  and  continue  their  education  at  the  State 
University.  Acting  upon  this,  and  under  the  authority  of  the 
Trustees,  the  Faculty  have  designated  certain  schools  of  good  repute, 
whose  principal  teachera  may  prepare  questions  and  conduct  exami- 
nations, sending  the  written  papers  to  the  University  for  decision. 
These  are  called  Examining  schools.    Other  high  schools,  after  per- 
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Bonal  examination  by  a  member  of  the  Faculty,  are  appointed  Accrti 
tied  schools.  The  graduates  of  the  latter  are  admitted  to  tl 
University  without  further  examination.  The  appointments  contini 
as  long  as  the  work  of  the  school  continues  satisfactory.  Exam 
nations  by  county  superintendents  of  schools  are  also  accepted  upc 
the  branches  required  for  a  teacher's  second  grade  certificate. 
The  following  are  those  now  designated  as 

EXABflNING   SCHOOLS. 

Bockford,  West  High  School J.  H.  Blodget,  Principa 

Buda  High  School J.  V.  Wilkmson, 

Maplewood  High  School S.  F.  Hall, 

Sterling,  Second  Ward  High  School Alfred  Bayliss, 

8.  Belvidere  High  School J.  W.  Gibson, 

Geneseo  High  School B.  F.  Barge, 

Belvidere  mgh  School H.  J.  Sherrill, 

Lanark  High  School F.  T.  Oldt, 

Gibson  City  High  School W.  A.  Wetzel, 

Belleville  High  School Henry  Baab, 

♦Bochelle  High  School P.  E.  Walker, 

*Peru  High  School Joseph  Carter, 

*Shelbyville  High  School C.  L.  Howard,  Supt. 

*Sycamore  High  School H.  A.  Blanchard,  Prin 

♦DeKalb  High  School S.  L.  Graham, 

*Dwight  High  School Jesse  Hubbard, 

*Macomb  l^h  School J.  F.  Gowdy, 

Kinmundy  mgh  School N.  S.  Scovell, 
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ACCREDITED  HIOH   SCHOOLS. 

Princeton  High  School ,   Principa 

Lakeview  High  School A.  F.  Nightingale, 

Champaign,  West  High  School T.  L.  Evans, 

Decatur  High  School ^ . .  .E.  A.  Gastman 

Salem  High  School Loyd  Crossett, 

Champaim,  East  Side  School I.  L.  Betzer, 

Urbana  High  School J.  W.  Hayes, 

Elmwood  High  School J.  M.  Crow, 

Oak  Park  High  School B.  L.  Dodge, 

Chicago  Central  High  School Geo.  Howland, 

Chicago  S.  Division  High  School Jeremiah  Slocum,  " 

Chicago  N.  Division  High  School H.  H.  Belfield, 

Chicago  W.  Division  High  School Ira  S.  Baker,  " 

Hyde  Park  High  School Leslie  Lewis,  Supt. 

Marengo  High  School C.  J.  Allen,  Principal. 

Blackstone  High  School,  Mendota Wm.  Jenkins, 

Kankakee  High  School C.  W.  Rolfe, 

Mattoon,  E.  Side  High  School E.  P.  Bose, 

Springfield  High  School F.  B.  Feitshans,    " 

Monticello  High  School Gilbert  A.  Burgess,' 

Warren  High  School D.  E.  Garver, 

^Candidate  for  the  Accredited  rank. 
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The  preliminary  class  for  students  whose  preparation  would  not 
admit  them  to  regular  standing  in  the  Univer8it5r"  is  yet  continued. 
It  has  not  been  without  a  certain  utility,  but  it  brings  into  the  ranks 
of  students  a  younger  class,  less  fitted  for  the  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities of  University  Ufe,  and  not  prepared  to  appreciate  or  to  profit 
by  the  methods  of  University  instruction.  The  trustees  have  deter- 
mined to  close  this  class  at  the  end  of  the  current  year.  In  every 
section  of  the  State  higher  schools  may  be  found  within  the  reach 
of  pupils,  or  near  their  homes,  well  adapted  to  the  work  of  jpre- 
paring  students  for  admission  to  our  classes.  The  University  desires 
to  cement  and  extend  the  union  already  established  between  itself 
and  the  public  schools  of  the  State,  and  for  this  reason  it  would 
retire  from  apparent  competition  in  work  which  may  be  done  more 
appropriately  while  the  pupil  is  yet  domiciled  under  his  own  father's 
roof. 

The  United  States  Signal  Service  has  established  a  station  at  the 
University,  under  charge  of  Sergeant  S.  A.  Welch.  The  instru- 
ments are  in  place,  and  observations  are  taken  with  regularity,  but 
are  not  yet  reported  to  the  public,  for  want  of  suitable  telegraphic 
facihties. 

For  the  foregoing  report,  the  undersigned  is  under  obligation  to 
Prof.  T.  J.  Burrill,  whose  continuous  service  since  the  i^ancy  of 
the  University  gives  him  peculiar  fitness  for  discharging  such  a 
duty. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Selim  H.  Peabody, 

Regent,  pro  tempore, 
Urbana,  Nov.  12,  1880. 


REPORT  OF  COOK  COUNTY  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

A  report  of  the  condition  of  the  public  schools  of  the  State  would 
be  incomplete  if  it  did  not  contain  an  account  of  the  Cook  County 
Normal  School,  at  Normalville.  Mr.  D.  S.  Wentworth,  Principal  of 
the  school,  has  kindly  furnished  me  the  following  report: 

Normalville,  Cook  Coi^nty,  Illinois. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Slade,  Superintendent  Pvblic  Instruction: 

Dear  Sir — In  reply  to  your  request  for  an  account  of  the  Cook 
County  Normal  Scnool  for  the  past  two  years,  I  have  the  hcnor  to 
submit  the  following  report: 

The  normal  school  was  established  by  this  county  for  the  purpose 
of  furnishing  competent  teachers  for  the  pubhc  schools,  and  the 
first  class  was  received  September  2,  1867. 

The  school  is  strictly  professional,  and  its  aim  is  to  prepare 
pupils  in  the  best  possible  manner  for  the  work  of  the  school  room. 
Every  exercise   is  intended  to  cultivate  hab  ts  of  systematic   think- 
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ing,  of  clear  and  concise  expression,  and  of  order,  that  the  student 
may  be  fitted  to  organize,  instruct  and  govern  in  the  public  schools. 

This  work  recognizes  the  necessity  of  a  thorough  knowledge, — 
first,  of  the  law  of  growth  or  development  of  mind;  second,  of  the 
branches  of  learning  required  to  be  taught ;  and  third,  of  the  best 
methods  of  teaching.  It  also  recognizes  that  the  teacher's  power 
to  govern  and  instruct  comes  from  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of 
that  tvith  which  and  that  upon  which  he  operates,  as  certaimy  as 
the  possession  of  ideas  must  precede  their  expression. 

The  school  year  of  forty  weeks  is  divided  into  the  fall,  winter  and 
spring  terms.    The  public  exercises  of  each  year  consist  of: 

Graduating  exercises  of  the  December  class. 

Class  tree  planting. 

Prize  readings  and  orations,  under  direction  of  the  Eberhartonian 
Society. 

Graduating  exercises  of  the  June  class,  and 

Alumni  reunion  on  the  same  da^,  at  evening. 

Literary  exercises  of  the  Alumm,  on  the  following  day. 

Young  men  are  admitted  at  seventeen,  young  women  at  sixteen 
years  of  age.  They  must  produce  satisfactory  evidenc*-:  of  good 
moral  character;  must  pass  an  examination  in  reading;  spellmg; 
abbreviations;  Boman  numerals;  grammar  (including  analysis  and 
parsing);  geography,  as  far  as  taught  in  a  good  grammar  school; 
arithmetic,  both  mental  and  written,  including  properties  of  num- 
bers, least  common  multiple,  greatest  common  divisor,  fractions 
(common  and  decimal),  compound  numbers,  proportion,  and  those 
subjects  usually  included  under  the  term  percentage ;  also,  in  United 
States  history. 

They  must  sign  a  declaration  that  it  is  their  intention  to  teach  in 
the  public  schools,  and  to  give  Cook  county  the  preference,  in  all 
offers  to  secure  their  services  as  teachers. 

The  regular  course  of  study  is  arranged  as  follows: 


1 


FIBST   YEAR. 

First  Term.  Second  Term, 

♦Arithmetic — abstracts.  Arithmetic,  through  percentage. 

*Grammar-^abstracts.  Grammar — analysis.  . 

Algebra.  *Geography — abstracts.  | 

Drawing.  Algebra. 

Beading  and  elocution.  Drawing. 

Third  Term. 

Arithmetic— completed.  Rhetoric. 

Botany.  Book-keeping  and  penmanship. 

Physiology. 

SECOND   TEAR. 

First  Term.  Second  Tenn. 

Natural  philosophy.  Natural  philosophy. 

Zoology.  Latin  or  German. 

Geometry — plane.  Ancient  history  and  literature. 

Bhetoric.  Mental  philosophy. 

♦Primary  methods.  *Object  lessons — sketches  and  crit- 

icisms'. 
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Third  Term. 

ind  phonics.  *Theory  and  art  of  teaching, 

history  and  literature.  *Philosophy  and  history  of  educa- 

German.  tion. 

ions  and  criticism.  *Practice  in  teaching. 

THIRD  YEAR. 

First  Term,  Second  Term. 

metry.  Latin  or  German. 

'.  Chemistry. 

istory  and  literature.  Moral    philosophy    and    political 

m  and  criticism.  economy. 

n  teaching.  D.  S.  history  and  literature. 

Third  Term. 

y.  *Constitution  of  the  U.  S.  and  of 

German.  Illinois  and   school  law  of  Ilh- 

)fes8ional  essays.  nois. 

the  past  year  the  facilities  for  the  study  of  chemistrjr  have 
irged,  and  now  our  students  have  ample  opportunity  to 
h  qualitative  and  quantitative  analysis  and  are  required  to 
:  only  the  theory  of  the  subject,  but  to  determine  about 
stances. 

wing,  a  thoroughly  systematized  course,  extending  over 
rs  of  primary  and  grammar  school  work,  is  placed  before 
nts,  who  are  taught  to  do  the  work  they  have  to  present 
lasses. 

may  be  admitted  to  a  practical  course,  in  which  case  they 
-d  to  select  subjects  for  study. 

s  in  the  above  course  marked  with  an  asterisk,  form  part 
Bcial  professional  work.  Certain  principles  which  underlie 
tion  of  the  school  room  are  first  presented  to  the  class  in 
together  with  practical  examples  illustrating  the  applica- 
le  same;  also,  familiar  instances  of  their  direct  violation. 
n:iples  are  discussed  and  applied  until  the  class  njcognize 
►ortance.  Then  special  instruction  is  given  in  methods; 
methods  of  teaching  reading,  spelling,  number,  object 
■orm,  industrial  drawing  (based  upon  the  work  in  form), 
1  animals,  physiology,  botany,  moral  lessons,  color. 

these  methods  are  presented  both  those  in  accordance 
lamental  principles  and  those  in  violation  of  them.  By 
I,  the  students  are  led  to  discover  for  themselves  wherein 

or  demerit  of  each  exercise  consists.  Following  this  dis- 
i  lesson  is  given  to  little  children,  in  the  presence  of  the 
•lass,  who  are  required  to  criticise  this  lesson.  This  criti- 
its  out  the  powers  of  mind  brought  into  exercise  during 
1,  and  that  .work  of  the  lesson  which  brings  out  each  of 
kcrs.  Written  criticisms,  giving  reasons  for  each  step,  and 
of  similar  lessons,  form  part  of  this  course  of  observation 
.ism. 
8 
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In  order  that  there  might  be  a  school  exhibiting  the  best  methods  j 
of  teaching,  discipline  and  classification,  the  Training  Department 
was  estabhshed.  It  includes  the  primary  and  intermediate  grades. 
It  will  be  observed  from  the  course  of  study  that  pupils  are  not 
expected  to  enter  this  school  of  practice  until  the  sixtn  term.  In 
their  practice,  they  are  expected  to  exhibit  the  benefits  derived  from 
their  special  instruction  in  methods  during  the  five  previous  terms. 

The  training  department  receives  especial  attention,  and  we 
confidently  beheve  that  the  district  schools  will  be  greatly  benefited 
by  it.  The  normal  students  are  required,  in  accordance  with  a  rule 
01  the  Board  of  Education,  to  practice  in  this  department  from  five 
to  twenty  days  during  their  attendance  at  the  school,  under  the 
constant  supervision  of  critic-teachers.  Here  they  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  put  in  practice  the  principles  and  methods  which  they 
have  previously  learned  by  observation  and  special  instruction ;  also, 
to  manifest  such  degree  of  ability  to  teach  as  they  may  possess. 

Before  a  student  is  allowed  to  teach  in  this  department,  he  must 
pass  a  satisfactory  examination  on  all   subjects  tnat  belong  to  the 

Professional  part  of  the  course.  He  is  then  required  to  spend  two 
ays  in  observing  the  work  of  the  teacher  in  cnarge  of  the  room; 
during  this  time,  to  learn  the  nature  and  order  of  each  exercise, 
and  the  names  of  the  pupils,  and  to  observe  carefully  the  methods 
of  instruction  and  discipline.  Also,  before  commencing  to  teach,  he 
must  present  a  paper,  with  reasons  given  in  full  for  every  exercise 
required  of  the  children.  We  are  thus  enabled  to  secure  to  the 
children  in  this  department  uniformity  of  instruction. 

If  the  pupil  in  training  has  acquired  but  a  superficial  idea  of  the 
work  to  ue  accomplished  in  teaching,  it  will  be  manifest  in  his 
paper,  or  during  his  first  week  of  practice.  In  such  case,  his  errors 
are  pointed  out  to  him,  and,  unless  improvement  be  at  once  mani- 
fested, he  is  dismissed,  and,  at  some  future  time,  required  to  go 
over  the  same  ground  again. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  student  manifests  an  appreciation  of 
his  previous  instruction  in  principles  and  methods,  and  an  ability 
to  make  practical  use  of  them,  he  is  not  required  to  teach  again 
in  the  same  grade. 

Criticisms,  both  favorable  and  unfavorable,  are  daily  recorded  in 
the  criticism-books.  These  books  are  for  the  benefit  of  the  pupil- 
teacher  and  observer,  and  are  open  to  the  inspection  of  any  person 
interested. 

For  graduates  of  high  schools,  there  is  a  special  professional 
course  of  four  years,  as  follows: 

FIRST   TERM.  SECOND   TERM. 

1.  Geography— abstracts      and    1.    Grammar— syntax. 

map-drawing.  2.    Arithmetic — abstracts. 

2.  Grammar — abstracts.  8.    Primary  methods. 
8.    Mental  philosophy.  4.    Philosophy  and  history  of  edu- 

4.  Botany  and  natural  philos-  cation. 

ophy.  g   j  Physiology — 8  weeks. 

5.  Drawing.  •  |  Moral  philosophy — 4  weeks. 
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THIRD  TERM.  FOURTH  TERM. 

1.  Theory  and  art  of  teaching.      1.    Rhetoric   and  professional  es- 

2.  Arithmetic.  says. 

8.    C)i)i('  "^  les.'jonp.  9j.  U.  R.  hisfory  and  r»onRtitntion. 

4.     Zodl(^|^.  8.  {School  law  and  political  econ- 

6.    Observation  in  teaching.  omy. 

4.  Book-keeping  and  penmanship. 

6.  Practice  m  teaching. 

Tuition,  to  residents  of  Cook  county,  is  free;  to  non-residents,  it 
is  at  the  rate  of  thirty  dollars  per  year. 

Board  can  be  obtamed  in  good  families  at  from  three  to  five 
dollars  per  week.  By  boarding  in  clubs  or  self-boarding  the  expenses 
of  boara  can  be  reduced  about  one-half.  Rooms  can  be  had  at 
reasonable  rates.  There  are  those  who  board  themselves  at  an 
expense  of  not  more  than  one  dollar  and  a  quarter  per  week. 

The  new  boardmg-house,  "  Students'  Hall,"  connected  with  the 
school,  is  conducted  on  the  club  plan.  Everything  is  furnished  at 
cost ;  good  board  at  about  two  dollars  per  week ;  rent  of  room  from 
seventy-five  cents  to  one  dollar  and  a  naif  per  month;  washing  at 
about  fifty  cents  per  dozen;  hght  and  fuel  fifty  cents  a  week  in 
winter.  The  usual  amount  required  to  be  paid  monthly,  in  advance, 
is  eight  dollars.  The  amount  varies  with  the  cost  of  board,  which 
has  not  exceeded  eight  dollars  a  month  for  about  two  years.  Each 
boarder  is  to  pay  an  incidental  fee  of  one  dollar,  to  be  held  as  a 
fund  to  pay  deficiencies  or  extras. 

The  laundry  is  free  to  those  who  wish  to  do  their  own  washing. 
The  culinary  department  of  the  boarding-house  is  completely  fur- 
nished; the  lodging-rooms  only  in  part.  Each  boarder  is  expected 
to  supply  himself  with  bedding,  carpets,  towels  and  napkins. 

ESTIMATED  COST  FOR  ONE   TEAR. 

Board  at  Students'  Hall,  40  weeks,  at  $2  per  week $80  00 

Washing,  87i  cents  per  week 16  00 

Fuel  and  lignts,  25  weeks,  at  50  cents  per  week 12  50 

FoF  books  aud  incidentals 15  00 

Boom  rent from  $6  to  10  00 

Total  cost  for  a  prudent  pupil $182  50 

A  graduate  from  the  Regular  Course  is  entitled  to  a  diploma,  and, 
upon  a  recommendation  of  the  County  Board  of  Education,  to  a 
first  grade  certificate,  to  teach  in  the  county. 

A  graduate  from  the  Special  Cowrse,  is  entitled  to  a  certificate. 
All  graduates  must  have  an  average  of  80%  in  class  records  and 
monthly  examinations,  and  pass  all  the  examinations  of  the  Board 
of  Education. 

The  attendance  in  the  normal  department,  for  the  year  1879-80, 
was  282;  and  in  the  training  and  preparatory  departments,  178; 
making  a  total  of  405. 

Our  graduates  find  ready  employment  in  the  county  at  from 
thirty  to  one  hundred  and  forty  aollars  per  month.. 
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Of  the  four  hundred  teachers  in  Cook  county,  outside  of  the  city, 
148  are  graduates  from  the  Cook  County  Normal  and  Training 
School;  and  of  the  257  teachers  in  the  county  who  are  not  gradu- 
ates, 61  have  been  students  here.  If  we  add  the  number  of  gradu- 
ates teaching  in  the  city  of  Chicago  to  the  number  of  those  teach- 
ing in  the  county  outside  of  the  city,  we  shall  have  211. 

The  attendance  and  the  number  of  our  graduates  teaching  in  the 
county  and  city  answer  the  question  in  regard  to  the  prosperity  of 
the  school. 

The  Board  of  Education  is  about  to  establish  a  Kindergarten  in 
connection  with  the  school,  and  when  this  is  done  the  Cook  Comity 
Normal  and  Training  School  will  afford  the  very  best  of  opportuni- 
ties for  the  professional  training  of  teachers. 


COOK  COUNTY  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 
Rooms,  171  Randolph  Street. 

Jom^  F.  Eberhart,  President 99  Washington  Street. 

A.  G.  Lane,  Secretary 171  Randolph  Street. 

John  W.  Stewart 8  Ellis  Park. 

Wash.  Hesing Staats  Zeitung  Office. 

Robert  Clark Cor.  Erie  and  Michigan. 

I.  N.  W.  Sherman 228  Franklin  Street. 

T.  C.  MacMillan Inter-Ocean  Office. 

C.  H.  Vehmeyer 17  Wabash  Avenue. 

Regular  Meetings j  last  Saturday  in  ea<^h  month,  at  11  o'clock  A .  M. 

Committee  on  Education  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners. 

August  Meyer 855  North  Ashland  Ave. 

H.  C.   Senne Desplaines. 

D.  W.  Clark 52  South  Sangamon  St. 

Adam  Miller Eichton. 

Geo.  W.  Spofpord 228  West  Harrison  St. 

Board  of  Instructors. 

D.  S.  Wentworth,  Principal. 

History  and  Philosophy  of  Education,   Theory  and  Art  of  Teaching, 

Moral  and  Mental  Philosophy. 

W.  C.  Shuman, 
Mathematics,  Latin,  and  Vocal  Music. 

Will,  C.  Dodge, 
Geology,  Physics,  Chemistry,  and  Cu/rator  of  Museum. 

Emily  J.  Eioe, 
Primary  Methods,  Latin^  afid  Rlietoric. 
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Eleanor  Worthington, 
Natural  Science,   History  and  Literature,  and  Gemian. 

Sarah  Byrne, 
Arithmetic  Abstracts,  Geography  Abstracts,   and  Astronomy. 

Helen  E.  Monfort, 
Drawing,  Rhetoric,  and  Music. 

John  Byrne, 
Principal  of  Preparatory  Department,  and  Teacher  of  Elocution. 

Sarah  M.  Curtis, 
Principal  of  Training  Department. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

D.  S.  Wentworth, 

Principal. 


STATE  CHARITABLE  INSTITUTIONS. 

A  law,  passed  in  1875,  authorizes  the  State  Superintendent  to 
ask  such  of  the  State  charitable  institutions  as  are  of  an  educa- 
tional character,  to  report  to  him  on  matters  educational  relating 
to  their  institutions.  From  the  Superintendents  of  four  of  these 
institutions,  and  from  the  Principal  of  the  school  at  the  Illinois 
Soldiers'  Orphans'  Home,  I  have  received  the  subjoined  reports. 

ILLINOIS.  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  EDUCATION  OP  THE   DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

Hon.  J.  p.  Slade,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction: 

Sir — I  have  the  honor  of  presenting  to  you,  in  compliance  with 
the  law  of  the  State,  the  following  statement  respecting  the  affairs 
of  the  Illinois  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
for  the  years  1878-9  and  1879-80. 

There  are  no  questions  of  a  professional  nature  requiring  discus- 
sion, and  no  events  of  an  unusual  character  have  occurred  during 
the  past  two  years  which  require  more  than  a  passing  notice,  so 
that  this  report  will,  with  propriety,  be  quite  brief. 

At  the  date  of  the  last  report,  September  30,  1878,  there  were : 

Pupils  remaining  on  rolls 516 

Pupils  since  admitted 196 

Pupils  since  readmitted 1 

713 

Graduated,  died  and  discharged 164 

Remaining  on  rolls  September  30,  1880 559 

718 

Present  September  30,  1880 ^SV 
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The  folloivmg   table   is  an   exhibit  of  tlie   admissions,  attendance ^  dis- 
charges,  and  present  attendxmce,  by  county  distribution. 
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small  average  for  the  montliH  of  September  and  Octolier, 
is  due  to  the  extension  of  the  summer  vacation  in  conse- 
e  of  the  failure  of  the  water  supply,  which  will  he  referred  to 
■re  length  in  another  part  of  tbia  report. 
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During  the  last  fiscal  year  the  gross  number  in  attendance  com- 
prised five  hundred  and  sixty-four  (564)  pupils,  while  the  avera^ 
attendance  during  the  school  term  was  four  hundred  and  fifty-six 
(456).  The  average  for  the  entire  year,  including  the  vacation,  was 
three  hundred  and  seven  (307).  In  this  year,  the  indebtedness 
incurred  on  account  of  ordinary  expenses  was  eighty-eight  thousand 
one  hundred  and  twenty-four  dollars  and  sixty-one  cents  ($88,124.61), 
of  which  twelve  thousand  three  hundred  and  sixty-nine  dollars  and 
eighty-two  cents  ($12,869.82)  was  paid  by  income  arising  from  the 
sale  of  clothing,  live-stock,  postage,  stationery,  and  articles  manu- 
factured and  raised  by  the  institution,  thus  reducing  the  actual 
cost  to  the  State  to  seventy-five  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty- 
four  dollars  and  seventy-nine  cents  ($75,754.79).  This  is  a  fixed 
amount  and  may  be  taken  for  a  dividend  in  determining  the  per 
capita  cost  of  each  pupil  during  the  year.  What  number  shall  be 
taken  as  the  divisor,  however,  is  a  question  upon  which  there  may 
be  some  difference  of  opinion.  While  some  persons  would  take  the 
average  for  twelve  months,  three  hundred  and  seven  (307),  and 
use  it  as  the  divisor,  making  the  per  capita  cost  two  hundred  and 
forty-six  dollars  and  seventy-five  cents  ($246.75),  others  would  take 
the  entire  number  who  had  attended  the  institution  during  the 
year,  five  hundred  and  sixty-four  (564),  for  the  divisor,  thus  making 
the  per  capita  cost  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  dollars  and  thirty- 
one  cents  ($134.31).  I  believe  neither  of  these  to  be  the  mo^  just 
one.  The  average  number  of  pupils  present  during  the  school  year, 
is  the  number  who  are  receiving  the  advantages  of  the  institution, 
and,  in  my  judgment,  this  number  should  be  taken  for  the  divisor, 
since  the  largest  number  includes  a  greater  provision  than  the 
institution  has  at  any  time  rendered,  and  the  smallest  does  not 
include  those  whom  at  any  time  we  have  been  reauired  to  provide 
for.  The  true  per  capita  cost  in  this  year,  I  shoula  say,  was  deter- 
mined by  dividing  the  net  indebtedness  incurred,  seventy-five  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  and  fifty-four  dollars  and  seventy-nine  cents 
($75,754.79),  by  the  average  attendance  for  the  school  term,  four 
hundred  and  fifty-six  (456),  which  gives  us  for  a  quotient  one 
hundred  and  sixty-six  dollars  and  twelve  cents  ($166.12),  the  true 
per  capita  .  cost  for  the  year.  Accepting  this  sum  as  a  dividend 
with  which  to  ascertain  the  per  capita  cost  per  week,  we  may  take 
for  a  divisor  the  number  of  weeks  in  a  term,  which  is  forty  (40), 
and  obtain  as  a  result  four  dollars  and  fifteen  cents  ($4.15),  or 
fifty-nine  cents  (59  cts.)  per  day;  or,  taking  the  number  of  weeks 
in  a  year,  fifty-two  (52),  for  a  divisor,  which  I  believe  to  be  just, 
since  the  expenses  or  the  institution  are  mostly  continued  through 
the  vacation,  because  repairs  and  refurnishing  are  chiefly  effected 
then,  and  the  salaries  of  officers  due  at  the  close  of  the  term  are 
not  paid  in  full  till  the  expiration  of  the  quarter,  which  includes 
'  not  only  all  the  vacation,  but  also  a  portion  of  the  term  following 
it, — we  have  for  a  quotient  the  weekly  per  capita  cost,  three  dollars 
and  thirty-two  cents  ($3.32),  or  forty-seven  cents  (47  cts.)  per  day. 
A  further  analysis  of  this  expense  will  show  that  eight  (8)  per  ceni 
is  for  superintendence,  including  salaries  of  the  Superintendent, 
clerks,  matrons,  supervisors,  physician,  nurse  and  ^attendants,  thirty 
(30)  per   cent   for  instruction,    including   instruction  in  the   schod 
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»per,  in  articulation,  painting,  drawing  and  penmanship ;    five  (5) 

•  cent,  in  industrial  instruction;  seven  (7)  per  cent,  for  attend- 
ee, including  cooks,  bakers,  chambermaids,  dining-room  help, 
mster,  groom,  porter,   farm  hands  and  laborers;  twenty-five  (25) 

•  cent,  for  food;  four  (4)  per  cent,  for  repairs;  four  (4)  per 
it.  for  fuel;  two  (2)  per  cent,  for  light;  one  (1)  per  cent,  for 
►ks;  two  (2)  per  cent,  for  furniture;  two  (2)  per  cent,  for 
chinery ;  one  (1)  per  cent,  for  water ;  two  f2)  per  cent,  for 
Ight  and  transportation ;  one  (1)  per  cent,  for  laundry  supplies ; 
3  (1)  per  cent,  for  medicines;  five  (5)  per  cent,  for  miscella- 
)U8  purposes.    . 

)uring  the  last  summer  the  institution  suffered   a  serious  loss  in 

resignation  of  two  experienced  teachers. 
^toi.  John  W.  Swiler,  A.  M.,  after  remaining  a  member  of  our 
ps  of  instruction  for  thirteen  years,  resigned  his  position  with 
to  take  upon  himself  the  more  responsible  and  arduous  position 
Superintendent  of  the  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  in  the 
ite  of  Wisconsin.  Prof.  Swiler,  while  with  us,  had  shown  him- 
F  an  efficient  and  enterprising  teacher  of  deaf-mutes,  and  we 
ieve  possesses  the  requisite  qualifications  for  a  successful  Super- 
Bndent.  While  there  is  reason  to  regret  Prof.  Swiler's  departure 
m  us,  there  is  also  reason  to  congratulate  the  institution  in 
Bconsin,  and  the  people  of  that  State,  upon  his  acquisition, 
ifiss  Mary  Dutch,  after  teaching  deaf-mutes  for  twelve  years  in 
3  institution,  resigned  her  position  to  seek  a  restoration  to  health 
e  where. 

I'hese  were  the  more  serious  losses  to  the  institution,  as  the  pro- 
sion  of  deaf-mute   instruction  is  one  as  distinct  and  well-defmed 

any  other  profession  practiced  in  society.  There  is  no  other 
►fession  that  requires  a  longer  training  and  none  in  which  experience 
3f  more  value  than  in  this.  To  be  able  to  perform  its  labors 
ciently  one  should  be  a  thorough  master  of  the  language .  of 
Q8,  an  achievement  that  can  only  be  effected  by  a  careful  and 
se  study  of  this  peculiar  language  for  a  period  of  not  less  than 

years.  A  smattering  of  this  peculiar  language  may  be  acquired 
three  or  four  years,  but  only  after  many  year^  of  patient  effort 
the  midst  of,  and  in  constant  association  with,  deaf-mutes,  can 
be  fully  acquired. 

7he  efficiency  of  an  institution  is  dependent  on  the  efficiency  of 
officers.  The  time  allotted  deaf-mutes  for  the  acquisition  of  an 
ication  is  so  short,  that  it  is  of  the  first  importance  that  all 
cers  who  have  to  do  with  their  oversight  and  instruction  should 
of  the  best  ability  and  most  extensive  experience  obtainable. 
Vhen  such  officers  are  secured  it  is  of  imperative  importance  that 
y  be  retained,  and  to  this  end  inducements  to  continue  in  this 
!cial  department  of  labor  should  be  held  out  to  them.  It  is  impos- 
le  to  place  a  money  value  upon  such  experience  and  ability,  since, 
en  the  institution  loses  it,  it  cannot   immediately  replace  it  with 

same  in  other  persons.  When  such  a  misfortune  befalls  an 
bitution  the  damage  can  only  be  repaired  by  taking  into  training 
lovice,  whose  honest  and  well-meant  efforts,  after  many  blunders 
I  mistakes,  will  qualify  him  for  full  duty  only  after  a  period  of 
ny  years.    In  the  meantime  the  institution  suffers  much,  and  its 
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pupils  more.  It  may  sometimes  occur  that  experienced  oflScers  can 
be  drawn  from  another  institution,  but  this  only  transfers  the 
impairment  from  one  locality  to  another,  where  the  deficiency  must 
be  remedied.  It  is  of  almost  daily  occurrence  to  receive  applica- 
tions for  employment  in  this  institution,  but  not  more  than  one  in 
a  hundred  or  those  who  apply  for  situations  as  teachers  have  any 
knowledge  whatever  of  the  work  they  desire  to  enter  upon,  and  not 
more  than  one  in  five  hundred  are  experts  in  it. 

Durinff  the  biennium  just  closed  the  rapid  increase  in  the  school 
has  rendered  necessary  an  increase  of  the  number  of  instructors. 
To  meet  this  demand  and  supply  vacancies,  seven  novices  and  two 
experienced  teachers  from  other  institutions  have  been  added  to 
our  corps  of  instruction.  One  of  the  last  hae  taught  for  eight 
years  in  the  Indiana  institution,  and  the  other  for  two^years  in  the 
Institute  in  Michigan.  The  novitiates  are  using  their  best  endeavors 
to  qualify  themselves  for  the  new  sphere  of  labor  upon  which  they 
have  entered.  The  results  of  their  work,  in  view  of  their  limited 
experience,  is  quite  commendable,  and  gives  promise  of  good  success 
in  the  future. 

I  should  not  do  full  justice  were  I  to  omit  assuring  you  of  the 
zeal  and  enthusiasm  of  all  the  oflScers  of  the  institution.  They  are 
all  prompt,  industrious  and  earnest,  seeking  by  frequent  compari- 
son of  views,  failures  and  successes  to  improve  themselves  to  the 
utmost,  and  to  secure  continually  better  and  better  results.  To  say 
that  they  are  not  satisfied  with  present  achievements  is  but  to 
indicate  their  interest  in  their  pupils,  and  their  desire  to  do  the 
utmost  possible  for  them. 

The  ordinary  child,  in  the  possession  of  hearing  and  speech, 
usually  starts  upon  his  school  life,  as  is  contemplated  by  the  law 
of  this  State,  at  the  age  of  six  years,  and  continues  it  for  twelve 
or  fifteen  years.  In  addition,  he  receives  far  more  real  education 
in  the  family  circle,  the  church,  the  lecture,  the  concert,  the  play- 
ground, the  shop,  and  the  field,  and  general  society,  than  he  does 
m  the  school  room,  though  these  are  not  usually  regarded  as  edu- 
cational influences.  Conversation  is  so  powerful  an  educator  that 
many  children  w^ill  learn,  without  apparent  effort,  many  things  that 
would  be  to  them  most  difficult  tasks  from  the  pages  of  a  book. 
The  deaf-mute  is  debarred  from  all  these  most  powerful  and  effect- 
ive means  of  mental  development,  and  is  given  the  exercises  of  the 
school  room  alone.  He  commences  in  his  curriculum  where,  and 
with  the  same  things  and  simple  ideas  that  the  normal  child  com- 
mences to  learn,  on  the  lap  of  the  parent;  and  while  the  latter  is 
learning  constantly  during  all  the  hours  of  restless  wakefulness,  the 
deaf-mute  receives  instruction  for  four  or  five  hours  per  day  only, 
during  the  few  years  of  his  school  life.  The  principles  of  mental 
action  are  the  same  with  deaf-mutes  as  with  other  persons,  though 
the  mode  of  its  manifestation  is  greatly  modified  by  their  peculiar 
disability.  The  human  mind  never  acts  until  acted  upon.  Just 
how  soon  external  objects  first  act  upon  the  mind  is  an  abstruse 
question  of  psycho-genesis  which  mental  philosophers  have  not 
much  dwelt  upon.  It  is,  however,  unquestionably  in  very  early 
infancy.  Whichever  of  the  senses  is  the  first  to  perceive  external 
influences,  giving  rise  to  mental    action   and   response   to  them,  we 
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may  not  know  accurately,  but  it  is  indisputable  that  the  sense  of 
bearing  conduces  more  to  spiritual  development  than  all  the  other 
senses  combined.  The  most  susceptible  time  of  a  human  life  for 
3ueh  development,  and  when  it  is  most  rapid  and  enduring,  is  in  the 
jrears  of  early  childhood,  when  development  of  mind  is  not  only 
taking  place,  but  mental  habit  is  formmg.  So  true  is  this,  that, 
an  eminent  metaphysician  has  said,  an  individual  receives  more 
impressions  in  the  first  seven  years  of  his  existence  than  in  all  his 
after  life,  however  long  he  may  live.  It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted 
that  deaf-mutes  lose  tne  advantages  of  these  most  important  and 
impressible  years.  By  the  time  they  have  attained  their  eleventh 
or  twelfth  year,  many  of  the  most  precious  possibilities  of  their 
lives  have  gone.  I  think,  in  view  of  these  facts,  and  in  the  light 
of  experience,  that  this  institution,  and  very  nearly  all  others,  have 
acted  upon  a  mistaken  principle  in  not  receiving  deaf-mute 
children  yoimger.  We  who  are  young  were  told  and  taught,  by 
those  who  preceded  us  in  this  specialty,  that  from  ten  to  twelve 
Srears  was  the  youngest  age  at  which  deaf  children  should  be 
received  into  an  institution  for  purposes  of  instruction.  With 
becoming  veneration  for  elders  we  accepted  the  teaching  of  the 
fathers,  and  carried  it  into  practice,  as  they  had  done.  The  archi- 
tectural arrangement  of  the  mstitution  was  based  upon  this  thought, 
and  provision  for  the  proper  care  of  children  under  this  age  was 
pot  carried  into  effect.  But  parental  solicitude,  in  numerous 
instances,  of  late  years,  has  pressed  us  urgently  to  take  children 
younger.  I  think  the  loss  of  family  records,  confusion  of  dates,  and 
the  forgetfulness  of  some  parents  as  to  the  exact  date  of  their 
children's  birth,  have,  in  some  cases,  circumvented  our  usual  prac- 
tice and  secured  places  for  children  in  the  institution  younger  than 
was  the  prescribed  age  for  admitting  them.  The  few  cases  of  the 
kind,  for  the  most  part,  did  quite  well.  Not,  however,  till  the  cot- 
tage for  small  boys  was  prepared  for  their  reception,  and  w^e  had 
a  favorable  opportunity  for  putting  the  matter  to  the  test  of  practi- 
cal experiment,  were  we  able  to  acknowledge  the  mistake  of  precon- 
ceived ideas  on  this  subject.  One  of  the  mistakes  of  the  past  was 
in  not  making  suitable  provision  for  the  case  of  children  of  more 
tender  years.  The  disabilities  of  children  impose  upon  them  cer- 
tain restraints,  but  in  no  case  dispossesses  tliem  of  their  rights, 
chief  among  which  is  the  right  to  a  good,  practical  education.  The 
years  most  favorable  for  education  are  utilized  by  hearing  and 
speaking  children  under  the  common  school  system  of  the  State. 
Why  should  not  the  same  years  be  utilized  to  the  benefit  of  the 
deaf-mute  child?  There  is  no  cause  to  be  assigned,  founded  in 
reason  or  justice,  however  much  considerations  of  convenience  may 
be  urged.  If  the  deaf  child  is  entitled  to  an  education  at  all,  he  is 
entitled  to  the  best  one  that  can  be  given  him,  within  the  scope  of 
the  obligation  of  society  to  him,  which,  with  deaf-mutes,  is  the 
same  in  extent  as  with  their  more  favored  hearing  and  speaking 
fellows.  In  former  years  we  have  endeavored  to  impart  to  our 
pupils  a  knowledge  of  language  and  the  rudiments  of  a  good  English 
education,  in  eight  terms,  commencing  with  their  eleventh  year  of 
age.  But  experience  has  shown  that  the  time  allotted  is  too  short 
for  the   majority   of   natural   deaf-mutes   to   accomplish   this   ^eat 
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undertaking.    The  officers  of  the  intellectual  department,  after  lone 
and  careful  consideration   and  frequent  consultations,   have  deemed  . 
it  important  to  extend  the  course  of  study  to  ten  years.    With  this 
extension  of   the  curriculum  our  pupils,  upon  their  graduation,  will 
still  not   be   fully  qualified   to   enter  the  college  for   deaf-mutes  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  an  institution  for  their  higher   education,  sus- 
tained by  the  general  government.  < 
The  course  of  study  which  we  are  now  endeavoring  to  carry  our  i 
pupils  through  is  as  follows: 

Ist  year — Language  lessons. 

2d  year — Language,  arithmetic,  addition  and  subtraction. 

3d  year — Language,  arithmetic. 

4th  year — Language,  outline  geography  of  United  States,  arith- 
metic, four  rules  text  book. 

5th  year — United  States  history,  geography,  arithmetic, 

6th  year — United  States  history,  universal  geography,  arithmetic. 

7th  year — Composition,  physical  geography,  natural  history, 
arithmetic.  . 

8th  year — Composition,  natural  philosophy,  chemistry,  arithmetic. 

9th  year — Composition,  botany,  physiology,  accounts. 

10th  year — Composition,  political  economy,  english  literature, 
moral  science,  algebra.  \ 

The  proper  care  of  the  inmates  of  such  an  institution  as  this  is  I 
a  subject  that  must  ever  occupy  much  of  the  thought  and  attention 
of  one  responsible  for  their  welfare.  Precisely  what  the  extent  of 
provision  made  for  them  should  be,  is  a  question  which  no  one  has 
yet  clearly  defined.  There  are  conflicting  opinions  among  persons 
upon  this  matter.  An  experience  of  twenty-five  years  in  the  work 
of  administering  such  provision  as  a  generous  public  has  bestowed, 
has  brought  me  into  contact  with  almost  every  shade  of  opinion  on 
this  subject.  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  insisted  that,  being  in  a  sense 
the  wards  of  the  State,  the  dignity  and  honor  of  the  State  require 
that  the  character  of  the  provision  made  for  them  should  comport 
with  that  dignity.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  urged  that,  being  ben- 
eficiaries of  the  State 'fl  bounty  and  benevolence,  the  provision  for 
them  should  be  conformed  to  that  provided  for  paupers  and  crimi- 
nals. I  believe  that  both  these  views  are  wrong.  The  institution 
is  not  designed  to  serv«  as  a  monument  or  exponent  of  the  State's 
wealth  and  dignity.  Other  measures  of  public  enterprise  can  more 
effectively  and  appropriately  do  this  important  and  honorable 
service.  Neither  is  the  institution  an  asylum  for  the  refuge  of 
deaf-mutes,  or  an  alms-house  where  chanty  is  to  be  dispensed  to 
them. 

It  is  an  establishment  designed  to  furnish  them,  in  conformity 
with  the  requirements  of  the  constitution  of  the  State,  and  the 
enlightened  spirit  of  the  age,  an  equivalent  for  what  is  furnished 
the  normjil  youth  and  children  of  the  Commonwealth  in  the  common 
school,  from  which  the  deaf-mute  is  excluded  by  his  infirmity. 
The  State  is  not  called  upon  to  supply  them  with  any  greater 
advantages  than  are  enjoy^ea  by  their  hearing  and  speaking  brothers 
and  sisters.  Its  sense  of  justice  will  not  prompt  it,  nor  its  dignity 
and  self-respect  allow  it,  to  do  less. 
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In  administering  this  institution's  afifairs  its,  management  have 
ought  to  yield  to  its  pupils  about  such  comforts  of  diet  and  housing 
A  are  found  in  the  well  regulated  and  well  to  do  homes  of  this 
Uate,  avoiding  at  once  the  sumptuousness  of  the  wealthy  and  the 
Deagreness  of  the  indigent.  In  the  criticism  that  has  been  so 
reely,  and  with  very  great  propriety,  made  upon  this  as  well  as 
lU  other  public  institutions,  it  has  been  a  satisfaction  to  find  our- 
telves  between  two  fires,  one  party  insisting  that  we  were  doing 
ioo  much,  and  the  other  that  we  were  not  doing  enough.  II  a 
itt-ppy  medium  has  been  attained  the  object  in  mind  has  been 
jeeured. 

The  buildings  of  the  institution  are  extensive  and  will  accommo- 
iate  five  hundred  pupils.  They  would  seem,  to  a  casual  observer, 
capable  of  accommodating  a  much  larger  number  than  this,  and  if 
ised  for  most  other  purposes  they  would  be.  But  let  it  be 
remembered  that  for  each  of  our  pupils  a  place  must  be  provided 
n  a  school-room,  a  sitting-room,  a  cnapel,  a  dining-room,  a  shop, 
md  a  dormitory;  so  that,  for  five  hundred  pupils,  three  thousand 
separate  provisions  must  be  made,  beside  appliances  and  rooms  for 
aundry  and  culinary  work,  places  of  recreation  and  ablution,  and 
3ther  means  of  personal  cleanliness. 

The  necessities  of  the  case  thus  involve  extensive  architectural 
structures,  which,  of  necessity,  being  designed,  not  for  a  single  gen- 
eration, but  to  endure  through  the  life  of  the  Commonwealth,  must 
be  strong  and  durable. 

But  magnitude  is  not  magnificence,  nor  is  neatness,  and  order, 
and  convenience  extravagance,  as  some  at  times  have  erroneously 
supposed. 

In  the  earlier  history  of  this  and  other  institutions,  as  has  already 
been  stated,  the  opinion  was  held,  that  deaf-mutes  should  not  be 
taken  into  school  at  an  earlier  age  than  ten  years.  The  imperfect 
facilities  then  enjoyed  for  the  care  of  children  of  more  tender  age 
than  that,  may,  in  a  measure,  have  been  the  cause  of  this  mistaken 
opinion  and  practice.  But  with  the  growi;h  of  the  institution 
ind  the  increasing  experience  of  its  officers,  we  have  been  able  so 
5o  classify  the  pupils  as  to  separate  them  into  congenial  divisions, 
removing  the  younger  from  the  older,  and  to  afford  an  opportunity  for 
the  special  care  of  the  younger,  suited  to  their  condition.  This  has 
been  especially  advantageous  in  the  case  of  the  little  boys,  who, 
Eor  the  first  year  in  school,  are  now  domiciled  in  a  cottage  devoted 
to  their  exclusive  use.  Here  they  are  under  the  constant  care  and 
super\'ision  of  kind  and  efficient  women,  who  look  after  their  wants 
tnuch  as  jbl  mother  does  at  home.  This  has  proven  so  advantageous 
smd  80  much  better  than  commingling  all  ages  indiscriminately,  as 
formerly,  that  I  am  fully  convinced  a  due  regard  to  the  welfare  of 
iie  little  girls  indicates  that  a  cottage  for  their  exclusive  use  should 
i>e  erected.  While  older  girls  are  more  regardful  of  the  tenderness 
)f  little  children  than  older  boys  are,  yet  it  is  impossible  to  expect 
iiem  to  be  wholly  oblivious  to  the  annoyances  that  little  fellows 
>erpetrate  upon  them,  and  to  be  alw^ays  as  patient  with  their  inter- 
Wences  as  might  be  deemed  desirable.  In  the  best  regulated  fam- 
lies,  comprising  only  a  small  number,  the  older  sisters  are  not 
infrequently  exasperated  by  the  prying^  curiosity,  the  restless  activ- 
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ity,  and  the  acquisitiveness  of  the  younger  ones.  How  much  more 
likely  is  this  to  occur  in  a  household  of  five  hundred  youth,  of 
varying  ages  and  temperaments. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  I  have  suggested  to  the  board  of  pubUc 
charities  the  importance  of  applying  to  the  General  Assembly  for 
means  to  erect  a  cottage  for  the  exclusive  use  of  little  girls,  where 
thev  may  not  only  be  more  properly  cared  for,  but  may  be  supplied 
with  the  peculiar  means  of  recreation  and  entertainment  adapted  to 
their  tender  age.  I  believe  that  no  step  could  be  taken  at  this  time  that 
would  be  more  conducive  to  the  general  advancement  of  the  pupils 
and  the  elevation  of  their  standard  of  scholarship  at  the  time  of 
their  graduation.  I  deem  this  the  more  important  because  it  will 
enable  the  institution  to  utilize  two  of  the  most  impressible  and 
valuable  years  for  learning,  which,  as  I  have  elsewhere  stated  in 
this  report,  are  now  lost  and  wasted  in  their  homes,  where,  in  most 
cases,  very  little  is  taught  them  beyond  the  absolute  requirements 
of  the  animal  portion  of  their  nature. 

The  vears  I  would  thus  redeem  are  the  ninth  and  tenth,  and  in 
some  cashes  the  eighth.  This  provision  might  be  made  at  compara- 
tively small  expense  when  contrasted  with  the  immense  advantage*  . 
it  would  yield.  In  carrying  this  out  the  demands  of  public  senti-  | 
ment  will  be  met,  which  has  for  years  been  pressing  upon  the 
institution,  as  it  became  better  understood,  children  of  younger  age 
than  formerly,  so  that  the  average  age  of  the  pupils  is  now  several 
years  less  than  in  the  past. 

This  recommendation  is  not  made  with  a  view  to  enlargement  of 
the  institution,  but  to  its  improvement.  The  number  of  pupils  now 
in  attendance  is  sufficiently  large.  The  school  building,  dining 
hall  and  industrial  building  are  adapted  to  the  comfortable  use  of 
five  hundred  pupils.  I  would  not  deem  it  the  wiser  course  to 
enlarge  either  of  these,  though  there  are  remaining  on  our  rolls  as 

Eupils,  after  the  discharges  of  the  last  two  years,  five  hundred  and 
fty-nine  who  should  now  be  at  school,  with  probably  one  hundred 
and  fifty  more  in  the. State  who  should  also  be  under  instruction 
at  the  present  time.  I  think  it  would  be  better  to  establish  an- 
other institution  than  to  increase  the  number  of  pupils  here. 
Accordingly  I  renew  my  recommendation  of  two  years  ago,  that  the 
subject  of  another  institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  the  State 
of  Illinois  be  considered  by  the  General  Assembly.  As  stated  then, 
"I  believe  that  the  time  has  now  arrived  when  another  institution 
for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  Illinois,  though  not  a 
necessity,  is  desirable  and  advisable,  since  there  are  unquestionably 
enough  deaf  and  dumb  children  of  school  attending  age  in  the 
State  to  constitute  two  good  institutions,  if  the  condition  of  the 
State  Treasury  will  warrant  the  greatly  increased  expenditure 
involved.  *♦****♦  Should  the  General  Assembly  so 
determine,  I  am  quite  convinced  that  an  institution  for  this  class 
might  be  erected  upon  a  principle  different  from  any  we  yet  have 
with  decided  advantage,  and  accordingly  I  would  recommend  that 
an  institution  combimng  the  excellencies  of  both  the  congregate 
and  cottage  system  be  established.  I  believe  this  practicable,  wiile 
the  disadvantages  of  each  may  be  avoided." 
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Perhaps  the  experience  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  in  the  manage- 
ment of  this  institution  may  justify  me  in  the  expression  of  views 
on  this  subject  without  impertinence.  The  relative  merits  of  the 
congregate  and  cottage  system  of  institutionary  organization  has 
been  a  subject  of  much  discussion  among  persons  who  have  made 
a  study  of  questions  of  this  character.  It  has  not,  however,  been 
BO  much  canvassed  with  reference  to  institutions  for  deaf-mutes  as 
for  some  other  classes  of  unfortunates.  Much  that  has  been  written 
has  been  from  the  standpoint  of  the  theorizer,  while  some  has 
been  given  forth  as  the  result  of  practical  experience  of  workers. 
A  splendid  architectual  structure  is  indeed  a  thmg  of  beauty  and  a 
joy  forever,  and  an  embellishment  to  a  town  or  neighborhood  in 
which  citizens  of  the  locality  may  justly  take  pride ;  but,  desirable 
as  this  end  may  be,  it  should  never  be  allowed  to  become  paramount 
in  the  estabUshment  or  erection  of  an  institution  for  any  class  of 
unfortunates.  Just  such  structures  as  will  most  effectively  promote 
their  improvement  and  ameliorate  their  condition  should  be  erected. 
I  am  quite  positive  that  massive  foundations,  glittering  pinacles, 
and  lofty  domes,  are  not  necessary  adjuncts  of  a  deaf  mute  insti- 
tution, however  useful  they  may  be  elsewhere.  The  buildings  of 
snch  an  institution  should  consist  of  small  disconnected  structures. 
The  lodging  houses  should  each  be  large  enough  to  furnish  dormi- 
tories and  sitting  rooms  with  lavatory  for  twenty-five  or  thirty 
pupils.  The  number  of  the  lodging  houses  will  be  determined  by 
the  number  of  grades  contemplated  in  the  classification  of  the 
school.  With  the  increase  of  numbers  an  additional  one  can  be 
erected  conveniently  and  at  comparatively  small  expense.  There 
should  also  be  school  houses,  snops,  natatorium,  refectory,  sani- 
tarium, cuisine,  gymnasium,  chapel,  barns  and  other  out  buildings. 
The  material  beauty  of  such  an  mstitution  should  not  be  in  one  or 
two  lofty  buildings,  but  in  the  beauty  of  its  location  and  the  tasty 
arrangement  of  its  various  small  buildings,  with  the  proper  inter- 
vening bams,  parterre,  drives  and  walks.  Architecture  is  imques- 
tionably  an  educator  of  great  power ;  but  the  architecture  that 
forces  upon  an  assemblage  of  youth  an  imcongenial  and  unnatural 
association  cannot  be  promotive  of  as  good  results  as  one  which 
favors  the  separation  of  growing  minds  and  inchoate  characters 
into  a^eeable  and  becoming  companionships.  The  institution 
which  1  believe  should  be  established  by  our  General  Assembly 
should  be  located  upon  a  tract  of  land  of  not  less  than  two  hun- 
dred acres,  upon  a  river  or  lake,  having  at  once  an  imlimited  and 
I>erpetual  supply  of  water,  with  rapid  and  perfect  drainage,  with  diver- 
sity of  level  and  undulating  land,  with  elements  of  natural  beauty  in 
itself,  and  a  beautiful  outlook  in  the  distance.  Its  structures  should 
comprise  a  school  house,  refectory,  cuisine,  sanitarium,  chapel,  indus- 
trial building,  cottages  for  occupancy  of  pupils,  natatorium,  laundrv, 
gymnasium,  executive  building.  Superintendent's  residence,  art  hafl, 
agricultural  building,  conservatory,  store,  boiler  and  engine  house, 
coal  bouse,  horse  bam,  cow  bam,  piggery,  ice  house,  gas  house, 
and  porters*  lodge.      The  entire   cost  or   such  an  institution  would 

Erobably  not   differ  much   from  the  cost  of  one  upon  the  system 
eretofore   practiced,  but   its   efficiency  with  a  competent  corps  of 
officers  should  be  much  greater. 
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I  do  Dot  mean  to  imply  by  the  foregoing  remarks  that  the  past 
has  not  done  well  in  bringing  our  pupils  forward,  but  that  in  the 
light  of  experience  I  see  there  is  a  more  excellent  way,  which  I 
greatly  desire  may  be  tried  and  successfully  inaugurated  by  our 
proud  and  noble  State.  The  pupils  whom  we  have  sent  away  with 
the  benedictions  of  the  institution,  are  mostly  doing  well  as  useful 
members  of  society.  Of  recent  graduates,  one  has  lately  secured  a 
situation  as  teacher  in  a  neighboring  State ;  another  a  teacher  in 
the  deaf-mute  schools  of  the  metropolis  of  our  State ;  one  has  been 
appointed  teacher  of  painting  and  drawing  in  the  institution  of 
another  State  ;  another  has  for  several  years  been  instructing  private 
classes  of  hearing  and  speaking  persons  in  painting  and  drawing; 
two  others  have  been  added  to  our  own  corps  of  instruction.  One, 
while  still  a  pupil,  has  improved  her  vacation  in  teaching  painting 
to  a  private  class  at  her  home.  Many  are  upright  and  successful 
artisans  in  the  shops  of  the  cities  and  country,  and  many  more 
may  be  found  engaged  in  agriculture  in  this  and  other  States — all 
making  good  livings  for  themselves  and  their  families,  enjoying  the 
respect  of  the  community  as  useful  and  honorable  members  of 
society. 

What  these  would  have  been  without  education,  it  is  unnecessary 
now  to  discuss.  The  institution  is  a  success,  so  far  as  ^[ualifying 
its  pupils  for  the  responsibilities  of  life  and  honorable  citizenship 
is  concerned.  Though  it  has  cost  the  State  large  sums  of  money  to 
sustain  it,  yet  not  to  have  done  so  would  have  cost  society  far  more. 
None  of  the  former  pupils  of  this  institution  are  in  prisons,  jails, 
or  alms-houses;  many  of  them  would  have  been  there,  as  life-long 
burdens  upon  society,  but  for  the  benefits  and  enlightenment  they 
obtained  here.  **An  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  more  than  a 
pound  of  cure,"  is  an  old  and  true  aphorism,  but  as  a  preventive 
of  pauperism  and  crime  among  deaf-mutes,  the  principle  of  the  old 
proverb  is  doubly  true  as  to  tnis  institution,  since  without  the  pre- 
ventive, the  disease  of  crime  and  vagrancy  being  contracted  by 
deaf-mutes,  there  would  be  no  possible  cure. 

Before  concluding  this  report  it  will  be  well  to  consider  several 
other  subjects  to  be  presented  to  the  General  Assembly. 

For  ordinary  expenses,  there  will  be  required  eighty-seven  thou- 
sand one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  ($87,150),  which  may  be  classi- 
fied as  follows: 

Attendance .$48,000  00 

Food 18,000  00 

Clothing 5,000  00 

Laundry  supplies 1,000  00 

Fuel 5,000  00 

Light 2,000  00 

Water 600  00 

Medicines  and  medical  supplies 400  00 

Freight  and  transportation 2,000  00 

Postage  and  telegraphing 500  00 

Books  and  stationery 1,200  00 

Printing  and  advertising 500  00 

Amusements 200  00 

InstrameiitB  and  apparatus 400  00 
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Eleanor  Worthington, 
Natural  Science f   History  and  Literature,  and  German. 

Sarah  Byrne, 
Arithmetic  Abstracts ,  Geography  Abstracts,   and  Astronomy. 

Helen  K.  Monfort, 
Drawing,  Rhetoric,  and  Music. 

John  Byrne, 
Principal  of  Preparatory  Department,  and  Teacher  of  Elocution. 

Sarah  M.  Curtis, 
Principal  of  Training  Department. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

D.  S.  Wentworth, 

Principal. 


STATE  CHARITABLE  INSTITUTIONS. 

A  law,  passed  in  1875,  authorizes  the  State  Superintendent  to 
ask  such  of  the  State  charitable  institutions  as  are  of  an  educa- 
tional character,  to  report  to  him  on  matters  educational  relating 
to  their  institutions.  From  the  Superintendents  of  four  of  these 
institutions,  and  from  the  Principal  of  the  school  at  the  Illinois 
Soldiers'  Orphans'  Home,  I  have  received  the  subjoined  reports. 

ILLINOIS,  institution  FOR  THE  EDUCATION  OP  THE   DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Slade,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction: 

Sir — I  have  the  honor  of  presenting  to  you,  in  compliance  with 
the  law  of  the  State,  the  following  statement  respecting  the  affairs 
of  the  Illinois  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
for  the  years  1878-9  and  1879-80. 

There  are  no  questions  of  a  professional  nature  requiring  discus- 
sion, and  no  events  of  an  unusual  character  have  occurred  during 
the  past  two  years  which  require  more  than  a  passing  notice,  so 
that  this  report  will,  with  propriety,  be  quite  brief. 

At  the  date  of  the  last  report,  September  30,  1878,  there  were : 

Pupils  remaining  on  rolls 516 

Pupils  since  admitted 196 

Pupils  since  readmitted 1 

718 

Graduated,  died  and  discharged 154 

Eemaining  on  rolls  September  30,  1880 559 

718 

Present  September  30,  1880 ^\ 


The  fottouing  table   is  an    exhibit  of  the  admissions,  attendance,  dis- 
charges, and  present  attendance,  by  county  distribution. 
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at  the  brook  could  be  operated  by  our  present  engine,  by  trans- 
mission of  power  through  a  wire  rope  running  from  the  engine^ 
Tooni  in  the  industrial  ouilding  to  the  pumps,  which  would  be 
about  one  mile  distant.  It  would  thus  be  unnecessary  to  erect  any 
extensive  building  there,  or  to  procure  any  boiler,  or  einploy  an 
engineer  to  operate  the  machinery.  No  considerable  amount  of 
fuel  would  be  required,  for  the  pumps  would  then  be  operated  at 
such  times  as  the  engine  would  be  running  for  other  purposes. 
The  water  being  thus  economically  pumped  into  a  large  reservoir 
on  the  eminence  included  in  the  tract  of  land  whose  purchase  is 
proposed,  would  flow,  by  the  force  of  gravity,  to  all  parts  of  the 
institution  building — ^not  excepting  the  highest  attics.  If  it  should 
become  desirable  to  connect  the  other  institutions  of  the  State  in 
this  locality  to  it,  and  supply  them  from  the  same  source,  it  could 
be  done  with  an  increase  m  the  size  of  the  reservoir  and  laying 
pipes  to  those  institutions.  The  water  that  would  be  gathered  at 
this  point  would  be  abundant  for  all  the  requirements  of  the  insti- 
tiitions,  coming  from  a  water-shed,  that,  by  some  weJl-informed 
persons,  is  thought  to  be  superior  to  the  one  from  which  the  city 
now  obtains  its  supply.  Tne  purchase  of  this  tract  of  land  will 
cost  ten  thousand  dollars  ($10,000),  should  the  General  Assembly 
authorize  it  by  an  act  of  appropriation. 

The  character  of  the  water  which  is  used  here  is  sometimes  so 
bad  that  a  due  regard  for  health  and  cleanliness  requires  that  it  be 
filtered.  To  purify  thus  so  large  a  quantity  of  water,  will  require 
a  filter  of  great  capacity.  It  would  be  wise  to  have  it  so  located  as 
to  filter  all  the  water  taken  from  the  city  water-works,  before  it 
enters  the  institution  reservoir,  that  the  gradual  filling  up  of  the 
reservoir  with  foreign  material,  and  the  consequent  expense  of  cleans- 
ing it  at  intervals,  mav  be  avoided.  The  cost  of  a  suitable  filter 
and  filter-house  would  be  three  thousand  dollars  ($3,000). 

The  General  Assembly,  at  its  last  session,  passed  an  act  making 
an  appropriation  for  transforming  the  building  used  for  a  bam  into 
a  cottage.  This  work  is  now  in  progress,  and  will  be  completed  in 
a  few  weeks.  No  appropriation  was  made  for  erecting  a  bam  in 
lieu  of  the  one  thus  disused  as  such.  This  deficiency  has,  in  part, 
been  overcome  by  transforming  a  part  of  the  old  wood-shed  into  a 
bam  for  cows,  and  adding  to  it  another  structure  formerly  used  for 
the  same  purpose.  This,  with  some  open  sheds,  makes  quite  a  good 
provision  lor  the  care  of  the  cows,  and  will  answer  its  purpose  for 
a  number  of  years.  It  was  tried  to  make  provision  for  the  care  of 
horses  in  a  similar  maimer,  but  the  funds  at  command,  available 
for  this  use,  were  not  suflScient.  To  meet  this  deficiency,  a  bam, 
on  neighboring  property,  is  rented.  The  owner  of  the  property 
is  liable  to  want  it  at  any  time.  The  institution  should  have  a  good 
bam  for  the  keeping  of  horses,  carriages,  wagons,  hamess,  proven- 
der, etc.,  on  its  own  premises.  Three  thousand  dollars  ($3,000) 
will  be  needed  for  this  purpose. 

Three  thousand  dollars  ($3,000)  per  annum  will  also  be  required 
for  repairs  and  improvements — the  amount  that  has  usually  been 
Itppropriated  for  that  purpose. 
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The  appropriation  of  one  thousand  live  hundred  doUars  ($1,5()0) 
made  by  the  last  General  Assembly  for  the  erection  of  lire-esezipes 
has  not  yet  been  drawn  upon..  I  would  recommend  that  the  next 
•General  Assembly  be  requested  to  add  one  thousand  three  hundred  dol- 
lars ($1,300)  to  it,  that  the  lire-escapes  may  be  made  in  the  form  of 
verandas  on  the  north  and  south  lateral  wings.  This  would  make 
eighteen  places  of  escape  on  each  story,  instead  of  one,  as  was  con- 
templated at  first,  and  they  would  be  accessible  from  the  main 
building  and  the  north  and  south  lateral  and  transverse  wings. 

I  would  also  recommend  to  be  taken  under  consideration  the 
expediency  of  introducing  the  electric  light  into  the  dining-hall, 
study-rooms,  chapel,  public  halls,  and  yard.  This  light,  though  of 
recent  origin,  has  been  so  far  perfected,  that  for  large  rooms  where 
many  persons  are  assembled  it  is  far  superior  to  gas.  After  the 
machinery  for  its  production  has  been  secured,  it  is  much  cheaper 
than  gas,  and  in  time  might  effect  so  much  of  a  saving  as  to  pav 
for  its  introduction.  If  future  improvements  should  make  it  avail- 
able for  use  in  smaller  apartments,  the  requisite  additions  could  be 
easily  made.  The  subject  of  light  is  one  of  vastly  more  conse-  \ 
quence  in  an  institution  for  deaf-mutes  than  anywhere  else.  I 

The  eye  of  the  mute  serves  him  the  double  purpose  of  eye  and 
ear,  and  during  the  hours  of  wakefulness  never  rests.  Deaf  mutes  <; 
are  consequently  more  exposed  to  diseases  of  the  eye  than  any 
other  class  of  persons ;  ana  while  it  is  true  that  in  certain  ways 
their  infirmity  obligates  them  to  quicken  their  visual  perception  by 
habit  and  the  fuller  education  of  the  organ  in  question,  it  is  also 
true  that  a  larger  proportion  of  them  suffer  from  disease  of  the 
eye,  brought  on  by  constant  use,  than  of  any  other  class  of  persons. 
An  impairment  of  the  eye  in  the  early  life  of  the  mute  is  an  irre-  \ 
mediable  disaster  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  The  necessary 
apparatus  for  manufacturing  this  light  can  be  obtained  for  two 
thousand  dollars.  The  institution  already  has  the  necessary  engine 
for  operating  the  machinery. 

I  would  again  renew  my  recommendation  for  the  purchase  of  four 
lots  of  ground  immediately  fronting  the  institution.  They  are  liable 
to  be  sold  at  any  time,  and  thus  pass  bevond  the  reach  of  tiie 
institution.  While  used  as  they  now  are,  the  institution  suffers  no 
inconvenience  from  them;  but  when  occupied  by  unsightly  struc- 
tures, as  the  portion  of  them  directly  in  front  of  the  main  building 
must  be,  as  the  manner  of  their  laying  out  makes  that  the  rear  of 
two  sets  of  lots,  where  the  bams  and  outbuildings  must  be  located, 
the  detriment  to  the  institution  will  be  great.  These  lots  are  also 
needed  to  make  the  size  of  the  front  yard  comport  with  the  size  of 
the  buildings. 

Again  thanking  you  for  continued  confidence  and  counsel,  and 
appreciating  your  lively  interest  in  the  institution,  this  report  is  re- 
spectfully submitted. 

Philip  G.  Gillett, 

Superintendent.    . 


lEPORT  OF  THE  ILLINOIS  INSTITUTION   FOR  THE  BLIND. 


Ion.  James  P.  Slade,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction: 

Sir:  It  is  my  privilege  to  report  to  you  the  work  of  the  Illinois 
nstitution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  for  the  two  years  ending 
Jentember  30,  1880: 

Our  school  is  divided  into  three  departments — of  Literature, 
(lusic  and  Mechanics.  All  are  taught  music  who  show  any  talent 
or  it,  and  we  receive  into  the  mechanical  department  males  of  any 
,ge  at  which  they  can  learn  trades. 

The  Literary  department  is  divided  into  four  sections:  the  pre- 
paratory, taught  by  Mrs.  A.  A.  Harsha,  includes  alphabet,  spellmg, 
eading,  writmg,  arithmetic  and  geography;  the  intermediate, 
aught  by  Miss  E.  Simpson,  includes  arithmetic,  reading,  writing, 
peJiing,  grammar  (Brown),  history  of  the  United  States  (Venable), 
rthography  (Gummere),  geography  of  North  and  South  America, 
omposition  and  declamation;  tne  junior,  taught  by  Miss  H.  Reed, 
deludes  spelling,  reading,  writing,  geography — pnysical  (Guyot), 
escriptive  (McNally), — arithmetic,  (Ray's  Higher),  history  of  the 
Jnited  States  (Venable),  history,  English  (Goodrich),  grammar 
Brown),  composition  and  declamation;  the  senior,  taught  by  Prof. 
.  Loomis,  includes  geometry  (Davies),  algebra  (Robinson),  philoso- 
•hy  (Peck  and  Steele),  astronomy  (Steele),  analysis  (Brown),  phy- 
iology  (Jarvis  and  Cutter),  ancient  geography  and  history  (Ander- 
on  and  Mitchell),  rhetoric  (Hart),  and  declamation. 

The  Musical  department,  taught  by  Prof.  H.  Bretherick,  Prof.  T. 
).  Nutting  and  Miss  H.  Hobbs,  includes  vocal  and  instrumental 
lusic.  Prof.  Nutting  gives  his  time  to  the  orchestra,  and  to  in- 
truction  on  orchestral  instruments. 

Prof.  Bretherick  and  Miss  Hobbs  give  their  time  to  vocal  training 
nd  to  instruction  on  the  piano,  organ  and  guitar. 

The  Mechanical  department,  taught  by  Mr.  B.  B.  Gray,  includes 
rush  and  broom  malting,  and  cane-seating  chairs. 

The  school  has  been  in  good  condition,  aijd  aU  the  departments 
1  fine  working  order,  during  the  two  years  embraced  in  this  re- 
ort. 
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The  attendance  has  been  as  follows 


FOR  THE  YEAR  1878-79. 


Attendance. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Present  October  1 .  1878 

Since  admitted : 

2 
23 

G 
55 

5 

8 

2 

32 

47 

• 

t 
31 

Be-admitted 

8 

Absentees  returned 

87 

Total  for  the  year 

Averase  attendance  for  the  term 

86 

108 

FOR  THE  YEAR  1879-80. 


Attendance. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Present  October  1, 1879 

87 

18 

25 

15 

2 

10 

62 

Since  admitted 

33 

Re-admitted 

6 

Absentees  returned 

37 

Total  for  the  year 

86 

52 

138 

Avoraee  attendance  for  the  term 

117 

EespectfuUy  subm 
Oct.  1,  1880. 

itted, 

F.  W.  Philups,    . 
Superln  tendent. 

REPORT  OF  THE  ILLINOIS  ASYLUM  FOR  FEEBLE-MINDED 

CHILDREN, 

Lincoln,  Illinois. 


Hon.  J.  P.  Slade,  Superintendent  of  Pvhlic  Instruction : 

Sir:  For  the  last  two  years  ending  September  30,  1880,  the 
attendance  at  the  asylum  has  been  as  follows: 

MOVEMENT   OF   THE    POPULATION. 

Number  of  pupils  present  September  30,  1878 200 

Number  of  new  pupils  admitted  during  the  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1879 90 

Number  of  pupils  re-admitted 79 

Number  of  pupils  temporarily  absent  or  discharged  September 

^  80,  1879 103 

Number  of  pupils  died 6 

— 108 

Total  present  September  30,  1879 261 

Average  daily  attendance  during  school  term 238 

Number  of  pupils  present  September  30,  1879 261 

Number  of  new  pupils  admitted  during  the  year 78 

Number  of  pupils  re-admitted 84 

Number  of  pupils  temporarily  absent  or  discharged  September 

80,  1S80 119 

Number  o£  pupils  died  during  the  year 8 

— 122 

Total  number  present  September  30,  1880 296 

Average  daily  attendance  during  school  term 286 

The  average  age  of  296  pupils  present  September  30,  1880,  was 
14  years,  8  months  and  8  days.  Of  these,  154  were  males  and  142 
females. 

The  school  term  is  ten  months:   from  September  1  to  June  80. 

Daring  the  vacation  of  two  months  (July  and  August)  the  teachers 
leave,  but  a  large  proportion  of  the  pupils  remain. 
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The  attendance  has  been  as  follows: 


FOR  THE  YEAR  1878-79. 


Attendance. 

Males. 

'  Females. 

1 

Total. 

Present  October  1. 1878 

Since  admitted 

2 

33 

i          5 

8 
32 
47 

• 

m 
1 

31 

Rn.Ai1nn{tfA<f 

6 

8 

Absentees  returned 

55 

87 

Total  for  the  year 

Averase  attendance  for  the  term 

86 

133 
106 

FOR  THE  YEAR  1879-80. 


Attendance. 


I    Males.    ■  Females. 


TotaL 


Present  October  1, 18T9 

Since  admitted 

37 

18 

25 
15 

68 
33 

Re-admitted 

4 

6 

Absentees  returned 

27 

37 

Total  for  the  year 

86 

52 

138 

Average  fttt'^n'lnnoe  for  the  tomi         , 

117 

Oct.  1,  1880. 


Respectfully  submitted, 

F.  W.  Philups,    . 
Superintendent 


KEPORT  OF  THE  ILLINOIS  ASYLUM  FOR  FEEBLE-MINDED 

CHILDREN, 

Lincoln,  Illinois. 


Hon.  J.  P.  Slade,  Superintendent  of  Pvblic  Instruction : 

Sir:    For  the   last   two   years  ending   September  80,    1880,  the 
attendance  at  the  asylum  has  been  as  foUows: 

MOVEMENT   OF  THE    POPULATION. 

Number  of  pupils  present  September  SO,  1878 200 

Number  of  new  pupils  admitted  during  the  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1879 90 

Number  of  pupils  re-admitted 79 

Number  of  pupils  temporarily  absent  or  discharged  September 

80,  1879 108 

Number  of  pupils  died 5 

— 108 

Total  present  September  80,  1879 261 

Average  daily  attendance  during  school  term 288 

Number  of  pupils  present  September  80,  1879 261 

Number  of  new  pupils  admitted  during  the  year 78 

Numl)er  of  pupils  re-admitted 84 

Number  of  pupils  temporarily  absent  or  discharged  September 

80,  1S80 119 

Number  ot  pupils  died  during  the  year 8 

— 122 

Total  number  present  September  80,  1880 296 

Average  daily  attendance  during  school  term 286 

The  average  age  of  296  pupils  present  September  80,  1880,  was 
14  years,  8  months  and  8  days.  Of  these,  154  were  males  and  142 
females. 

The  school  term  is  ten  months:  from  September  1  to  June  80. 

During  the  vacation  of  two  months  (July  and  August)  the  teachers 
leave,  but  a  large  proportion  of  the  pupils  remain. 
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ity,  and  the  acquisitiveness  of  the  younger  ones.  How  much  more 
likely  is  this  to  occur  in  a  household  of  five  hundred  youth,  of 
varying  ages  and  temperaments. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  I  have  suggested  to  the  board  of  public 
charities  the  importance  of  applying  to  the  General  Assembly  for 
means  to  erect  a  cottage  for  the  exclusive  use  of  little  girls,  where 
thev  may  not  only  be  more  properly  cared  for,  but  may  be  supplied 
with  the  peculiar  means  of  recreation  and  entertainment  adapted  to 
thjir  tender  age.  I  believe  that  no  step  could  be  taken  at  this  time  that 
would  be  more  conducive  to  the  general  advancement  of  the  pupils 
and  the  elevation  of  their  standard  of  scholarship  at  the  time  of 
their  graduation.  I  deem  this  the  more  important  because  it  will 
enable  the  institution  to  utilize  two  of  the  most  impressible  and 
valuable  years  for  learning,  which,  as  I  have  elsewhere  stated  in 
this  report,  are  now  lost  and  wasted  in  their  homes,  where,  in  most 
cases,  very  little  is  taught  them  beyond  the  absolute  requirements 
of  the  animal  portion  of  their  nature. 

The  years  I  would  thus  redeem  are  the  ninth  and  tenth,  and  in 
some  cases  the  eighth.  This  provision  might  be  made  at  compara- 
tively small  expense  when  contrasted  with  the  immense  advantages 
it  would  yield.  In  carrying  this  out  the  demands  of  public  senti- 
ment will  be  met,  which  has  for  years  been  pressing  upon  the 
institution,  as  it  became  better  understood,  children  of  younger  age 
than  formerly,  so  that  the  average  age  of  the  pupils  is  now  several 
years  less  than  in  the  past. 

This  recommendation  is  not  made  with  a  view  to  enlargement  of 
the  institution,  but  to  its  improvement.  The  number  of  pupils  now 
in  attendance  is  sufficiently  large.  The  school  building,  dining 
hall  and  industrial  building  are  adapted  to  the  comfortable  use  of 
five  hundred  pupils.  I  would  not  deem  it  the  wiser  course  to 
enlarge  either  of  these,  though  there  are  remaining  on  our  rolls  as 

Eupils,  after  the  discharges  of  the  last  two  years,  five  hundred  and 
fty-nine  who  should  now  be  at  school,  with  probably  one  hundred 
and  fifty  more  in  the. State  who  should  also  be  under  instruction 
at  the  present  time.  I  think  it  would  be  better  to  establish  an- 
other institution  than  to  increase  the  number  of  pupils  here. 
Accordingly  I  renew  my  recommendation  of  two  years  ago,  that  the 
subject  of  another  institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  the  State 
of  Illinois  be  considered  by  the  General  Assembly.  As  stated  then, 
"I  believe  that  the  time  has  now  arrived  when  another  institution 
for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  Illinois,  though  not  a 
necessity,  is  desirable  and  advisable,  since  there  are  unquestionably 
enough  deaf  and  dumb  children  of  school  attending  age  in  the 
State  to  constitute  two  good  institutions,  if  the  condition  of  the 
State  Treasury  will  warrant  the  greatly  increased  expenditure 
involved.  *******  Should  the  General  Assembly  so 
determine,  I  am  quite  convinced  that  an  institution  for  this  class 
mi^ht  be  erected  upon  a  principle  different  from  any  we  yet  have 
with  decided  advantage,  and  accordingly  I  would  recommend  that 
an  institution  combinmg  the  excellencies  of  both  the  congregate 
and  cottage  system  be  established.  I  believe  this  practicable,  while 
the  disadvantages  of  each  may  be  avoided." 
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erhaps  the  experience  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  in  the  manage- 
it  of  this  institution  may  justify  me  in  the  expression  of  views 
this  subject  \\ithout  impertinence.  The  relative  merits  of  the 
gregate  and  cottage  system  of  institutionary  organization  has 
a  a  subject  of  much  discussion  among  persons  who  have  made 
budy  of  questions  of  this  character.  It  has  not,  however,  been 
much  canvassed  with  reference  to  institutions  for  deaf-mutes  as 
some  other  classes  of  unfortunates.    Much  that  has  been  written 

been  from  the  standpoint  of  the  theorizer,  while  some  has 
n  given  forth  as  the  result  of  practical  experience  of  workers, 
plendid  architectual  structure  is  indeed  a  thmg  of  beauty  and  a 

forever,  and  an  embellishment  to  a  town  or  neighborhood  in 
ch  citizens  of  the  locality  may  justly  take  pride ;  but,  desirable 
this  end  may  be,  it  should  never  be  allowed  to  become  paramount 
:he  establishment  or  erection  of  an  institution  for  any  class  of 
ortunates.  Just  such  structures  as  will  most  effectively  promote 
ir  improvement  and  ameliorate  their  condition  should  be  erected, 
.m  quite  positive  that  massive  foundations,  gUttering  pinacles, 
[  lofty  domes,  are  not  necessary  adjuncts  of  a  deaf  mute  insti- 
on,  however  useful  they  may  be  elsewhere.  The  buildings  of 
h  an  institution  should  consist  of  small  disconnected  structures. 
5  lodging  houses  should  each  be  large  enough  to  furnish  dormi- 
es  and  sitting  rooms  with  lavatory  for  twenty-five  or  thirty 
uls.      The   number  of  the  lodging  houses  will  be  determined  by 

number  of  grades  contemplated  in  the  classification  of  the 
ool.  With  the  increase  of  numbers  an  additional  one  can  be 
3ted  conveniently  and  at  comparatively  small  expense.  There 
uld  also  be  school  houses,  shops,  natatorium,  refectory,  sani- 
um,  cuisine,  gymnasium,  chapel,  bams  and  other  out  buildings. 
)  material  beauty  of  such  an  institution  should  not  be  in  one  or 

lofty  buildings,  but  in  the  beauty  of  its  location  and  the  tasty 
ingement  of  its  various  smaU  buildings,  with  the  proper  inter- 
ing  bams,  parterre,  drives  and  walks.  Architecture  is  unques- 
lably  an  educator  of  great  power ;  but  the  architecture  that 
!es  upon  an  assemblage  of  youth  an  uncongenial  and  unnatural 
3ciation  cannot  be  promotive  of  as  good  results  as  one  which 
3r8  the  separation  of  growing  minds  and  inchoate  characters 
)  agreeable  and  becoming  companionships.  The  institution 
ch  I  believe  should  be  established  by  our  General  Assembly 
uld  be  located  upon  a  tract  of  land  of  not  less  than  two  hun- 
d  acres,  npon  a  river  or  lake,  having  at  once  an  unlimited  and 
petual  supply  of  water,  with  rapid  and  perfect  drainage,  with  diver- 
'  of  level  and  undulating  land,  with  elements  of  natural  beauty  in 
>lf,  and  a  beautiful  outlook  in  the  distance.  Its  structures  should 
aprise  a  school  house,  refectory,  cuisine,  sanitarium,  chapel,  indus- 
J  building,  cottages  for  occupancy  of  pupils,  natatorium,  laundry, 
onasium,  executive  building.  Superintendent's  residence,  art  hall, 
icultural  building,  conservatory,  store,  boiler  and  engine  house, 
1  house,  horse  bam,  cow  bam,  piggery,  ice  house,  gas  house, 
I  porters'  lodge.  The  entire  cost  or  such  an  institution  would 
bably  not  differ  much  from  the  cost  of  one  upon  the  system 
etofore  practiced,  but  its  efficiency  with  a  competent  corps  of 
eers  should  be  much  greater. 
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I  do  not  mean  to  imply  by  the  foregoing  remarks  that  the  past 
has  not  done  well  in  bringing  our  pupils  forward,  but  that  in  the 
h'ght  of  experience  I  see  there  is  a  more  excellent  way,  which  I 
greatly  desire  may  be  tried  and  successfully  inaugurated  by  our 
proud  and  noble  State.  The  pupils  whom  we  have  sent  away  with 
the  benedictions  of  the  institution,  are  mostly  doing  well  as  useful 
members  of  society.  Of  recent  graduates,  one  has  lately  secured  a 
situation  as  teacher  in  a  neighboring  State ;  another  a  teacher  in 
the  deaf-mute  schools  of  the  metropolis  of  our  State ;  one  has  been 
appointed  teacher  of  painting  and  drawing  in  the  institution  of 
another  State  ;  another  has  for  several  years  been  instructing  private 
classes  of  hearing  and  sneaking  persons  in  painting  and  drawing; 
two  others  have  been  added  to  our  own  corps  of  instruction.  One, 
while  still  a  pupil,  has  improved  her  vacation  in  teaching  painting 
to  a  private  class  at  her  home.  Many  are  upright  and  successful 
artisans  in  the  shops  of  the  cities  and  country,  and  many  more 
mav  be  found  engaged  in  agriculture  in  this  and  other  States — all 
making  good  livings  for  themselves  and  their  families,  enjoying  the 
respect  of  the  community  as  useful  and  honorable  members  of 
society. 

What  these  would  have  been  without  education,  it  is  unnecessary 
now  to  discuss.  The  institution  is  a  success,  so  far  as  qualifjring 
its  pupils  for  the  responsibilities  of  life  and  honorable  citizenship 
is  concerned.  Though  it  has  cost  the  State  large  sums  of  money  to 
sustain  it,  yet  not  to  have  done  so  would  have  cost  society  far  more. 
None  of  the  former  pupils  of  this  institution  are  in  prisons,  jails, 
or  alms-houses;  many  of  them  would  have  been  there,  as  life-long 
burdens  upon  society,  but  for  the  benefits  and  enlightenment  they 
obtained  here.  "An  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  more  than  a 
pound  of  cure,"  is  an  old  and  true  aphorism,  but  as  a  preventive 
of  pauperism  and  crime  among  deaf-mutes,  the  principle  of  the  old 
proverb  is  doubly  true  as  to  this  institution,  since  without  the  pre- 
ventive, the  disease  of  crime  and  vagrancy  being  contracted  by 
deaf-mutes,  there  would  be  no  possible  cure. 

Before  concluding  this  report  it  will  be  well  to  consider  several 
other  subjects  to  be  presented  to  the  General  Assembly. 

For  ordinary  expenses,  there  will  be  required  eighty-seven  thou- 
sand one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  ($87,150),  which  may  be  classi- 
fied as  follows: 

Attendance , .  .$48,000  00 

Food 18,000  00 

Clothing 6,000  00 

Laundry  supplies 1,000  00 

Fuel 5,000  00 

Light 2,000  00 

Water 600  00 

Medicines  and  medical  supplies 400  00 

Freight  and  transportation 2,000  00 

Postage  and  telegraphing 500  00 

Books  and  stationery 1,200  00 

Printing  and  advertising 500  00 

Amusements 200  00 

Instruments  and  apparatus .    400  00 
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bold  expenses $850  00 

ure 1,500  00 

8,  etc 4,000  00 

100  00 

lery 1,500  00 

stock,  etc 8,000  00 

expenses 1,700  00 

ses  not  classified 200  00 

.tal $92,150  00 

ticome  not  from  State 5,000  00 

ited  cost  per  annum 87,150  00 

average  number  of  pupils  present  the  first  year  will  be  five 
jd  and  twenty-five,  and  for  tne  second,  five  hundred  and  fifty, 
er  capita  would  thus  be  one  hundred  and  sixty-six  dollars 
the  first  year,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty-eight  dollars  and 
ve  cents  ($158  45)  for  the  second,  or  one  hundred  and  sixty-two 

and  twenty-two  cents  ($162  22)  per  annum  for  both  years, 
lin  a  few  years   baking   and  confectionery  has  been  added  to 
kdes  taught  in  the  institution,  as  an  adjunct  of  its  industrial 
oaent.    It  has  been  quite  successfully  pursued  by  a  number  of 

who  can  at  that  business  earn  a  good  living.    The  opera- 
)f  this   department  are  not  as  extensive  or  varied  as  they 

be,  to  impart  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  business.  The 
g  used  for  it  was  originally  designed  for  an  ice-house,  and  is 
her  too  small  for  its  present  uses,  having  but  one  room  about 
feet  square.  A  new  one  should  be  erected,  having  rooms  for  a 
trge  rotary  oven,  for  storage  of  flour,  bread,  pies,  etc.,  and  space 
nt  for  twelve  or  fifteen  apprentices  to  work  simultaneously, 
ursuit  is  not  only  a  good  one  in  general  society,  but  for  such 
titution,  has  the  additional  advantage  that  its  produce  can  be 
e  consumed  by  the  institution  itself,  and  thus  avoid  compet- 
h  outside  enterprises, — a  consideration  that  I  deem  of  import- 
'hen  it  is  practicable  to  effect  it. 

her  much  needed  improvement  is  a  good  store  for  the  proper 
?  of  all  supplies  used  by  the  institution.  The  quantities  of 
es,  dry  goods,  clothing,  books,  stationery,  medicines,  et  cetera, 
ly  required  is  so  large  that  they  should,  as  far  as  possible, 
;ained  at  wholesale  rates.  The  law  of  the  State  evidently 
Lplates  this  in  its  requirement  that  the  furnishing  of  certain 
)s  shall  be  let  to  bidders  after  due  advertising.  It  has  been 
3ire  and  endeavor  to  foDow  this  plan  as  far  as  practicable, 
serious  obstacle  has  been  encountered  in  the  absence  of  a 
md  suitable  place  for  keeping  the  goods  when  purchased, 
roper  plan  would  be  to  have  a  good  and  complete  store,  to 
everything  purchased  for  the  institution  and  aU  produce  of 
rden  and  mdustrial  department  should  be  taken,  and  placed 
the  keeping  of  a  competent  store-keeper,  who  should  issue 
js  only  on  requisitions,  duly  authorized,  and  should  keep, 
11  departments,  an  accurate  system  of  accounts, 
jtofore,  as  at  present,  a  certain  class  of  supplies  has  been 
1  the  basement,  and  another  in  the  fourth  story  of  tke  is^aiE^ 
ig;  another  in  the  school  house:  anotihei  m  \Scvft  ^^^  ^<3^\ 
-14 
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another  in  the  printing  office ;  another  in  the  cabinet  shop ;  another 
in  the  machine  shop,  and  another  in  the  cellar  of  the  industrial 
building.  It  is  impossible  to  have  them  better  concentrated,  for 
the  want  of  a  suitable  store-house.  With  a  proper  store  these  could 
all  be  brought  together,  and  more  economically  dispensed,  beside 
being  more  accurately  accounted  for  than  is  possible  with  our  pres- 
ent limited  facilities.  This  subject  is  one  of  much  more  conse- 
quence than  a  casual  observer  would  suppose.  The  magnitude  of 
tne  institution  is  such  that  it  is  of  great  importance  that  even  the 
small  matters  be  looked  to  closely,  for  in  their  aggregate  they  com- 
prise a  large  interest. 

The  land  owned  by  the  institution  is  not  sufficient  to  answer  its 
requirements  of  garden  and  pasturage,  so  that  for  several  years  we 
have  been  obliged  to  rent  land  for  grazing  purposes.  There  is  no 
article  of  diet  more  healthful  for  children  and  youth  than  good 
milk.  Thirty  cows  are  needed  to  supply  the  milk  required  for  cu- 
linary and  table  use  for  the  present  household.  The  produce  of 
fifty  cows  could  be  used  to  good  purpose.  Milk  already  enters 
largely  into  the  dietary  of  the  inmates,  and  would  be  more  exten- 
sively used  if  the  necessary  pasturage  land  was  available.  A  tract 
of  land,  comprising  fifty-seven  acres,  which  the  institution  has 
rented  for  a  number  of  years,  is  offered'  for  sale,  its  former  owner, 
Col.  James  Dunlap,  having  died  during  the  last  year.  This  tract 
joins  a  piece  of  land  purchased  by  the  institution  several  years  ago, 
through  which  runs  a  stream  called  **the  Brook,"  for  an  impound- 
ing reservoir,  or,  rather,  catch-basin,  to  furnish  a  water  supply.  It 
was  thus  used  for  a  number  of  years,  when  the  city  of  Jacksonville 
constructed  water-works  and  contracted  to  supply  the  institution 
with  all  the  water  it  might  require  for  a  period  of  ten  years.  The 
works  of  the  institution  were,  consequently,  disused,  and  the 
machinery  sold,  with  the  thought  that  the  city  would  always  have 
an  abundance  of  water  and  would  gladly,  for  aU  time,  supply  what 
might  be  needed  by  the  institution,  at  reasonable  cost.  Tne  expe- 
rience of  the  last  year,  however,  has  shown  that  the  city's  water- 
works are  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  demands  of  a  season  of  pro- 
tracted drouth,  their  supply  having  been  exhausted  in  the  fall  of 
1879,  and  not  fully  replenished  till  the  spring  of  1880.  The  capacity 
of  the  city's  impounding  reservoir  has  been  enlarged  during  the 
past  year,  but  tne  increasing  use  of  the  water  will  soon  place  the 
public  in  the  same  condition  as  before  the  enlargement  was  made, 
unless  still  further  additions  are  made  to  the  present  capabilities 
of  storage.  Should  this  not  be  done,  and  should  the  city,  at  the 
expiration  of  the  present  contract  in  1885,  decline  to  renew  the 
contract,  or  make  another,  to  supply  the  requisite  amoimt  of  water, 
it  would  become  necessary  to  return  to  the  system  the  institution 
had  formerly  practiced.  On  this  accoimt,  the  ownership  of  the 
tract  of  land  now  now  needed  for  pasturage  would  be  of  the  utmost 
importance,  for  the  passage  of  pipes  and  the  construction  of  an 
additional  reservoir.  In  view  of  all  these  facts,  I  respectfully  sug- 
gest that  this  important  purchase  be  urged  upon  the  General 
Assemblv.  Should  the  General  Assembly  approve  the  suggestion 
and  authorize  the  purchase  of  the  land,  whenever  it  became  neces- 
Bhry  io  utilize  it,  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  water,   the  pumps 
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at  the  brook  could  be  operated  by  our  present  engine,  by  trans- 
mission of  power  through  a  wire  rope  running  from  the  engine^ 
room  in  the  industrial  ouilding  to  tne  pumps,  which  would  be 
about  one  mile  distant.  It  would  thus  be  unnecessary  to  erect  any 
extensiye  building  there,  or  to  procure  any  boiler,  or  einploy  an' 
engineer  to  operate  the  machinery.  No  considerable  amount  of 
fuel  would  be  required,  for  the  pumps  would  then  be  operated  at 
such  times  as  the  engine  would  be  running  for  other  purposes. 
The  water  being  thus  economically  pumped  into  a  large  reservoir 
on  the  eminence  included  in  the  tract  of  land  whose  purchase  is 
proposed,  would  flow,  by  the  force  of  gravity,  to  all  parts  of  the 
institution  building — not  excepting  the  highest  attics.  If  it  should 
become  desirable  to  connect  the  other  institutions  of  the  State  in 
this  locality  to  it,  and  supply  them  from  the  same  source,  it  could 
be  done  with  an  increase  in  the  size  of  the  reservoir  and  laying 
pipes  to  those  institutions.  The  water  that  would  be  gathered  at 
this  point  would  be  abundant  for  all  the  requirements  of  the  insti- 
tutions, coming  from  a  water-shed,  that,  oy  some  well-informed 
I)ersons,  is  thought  to  be  superior  to  the  one  from  which  the  city 
now  obtains  its  supply.  The  purchase  of  this  tract  of  land  will 
cost  ten  thousand  dollars  ($10,000),  should  the  General  Assembly 
authorize  it  by  an  act  of  appropriation. 

The  character  of  the  water  which  is  used  here  is  sometimes  so 
bad  that  a  due  regard  for  health  and  cleanliness  requires  that  it  be 
filtered.  To  purify  thus  so  large  a  quantity  of  water,  will  require 
a  filter  of  great  capacity.  It  would  be  wise  to  have  it  so  located  as 
to  filter  all  the  water  taken  from  the  city  water-works,  before  it 
enters  the  institution  reservoir,  that  the  gradual  filling  up  of  the 
reservoir  with  foreign  material,  and  the  consequent  expense  of  cleans- 
ing it  at  intervals,  may  be  avoided.  The  cost  of  a  suitable  filter 
and  filter-house  would  be  three  thousand  doUars  ($3,000). 

The  General  Assembly,  at  its  last  session,  passed  an  act  making 
an  appropriation  for  transforming  the  building  used  for  a  bam  into 
a  cottage.  This  work  is  now  in  progress,  and  will  be  completed  in 
a  few  weeks.  No  appropriation  was  made  for  erecting  a  bam  in 
lieu  of  the  one  thus  disused  as  such.  This  deficiency  has,  in  part, 
been  overcome  by  transforming  a  part  of  the  old  wood-shed  into  a 
bam  for  cows,  and  adding  to  it  another  structure  formerly  used  for 
the  same  purpose.  This,  with  some  open  sheds,  makes  quite  a  good 
provision  for  the  care  of  the  cows,  and  will  answer  its  purpose  for 
a  number  of  years.  It  was  tried  to  make  provision  for  the  care  of 
horses  in  a  similar  maimer,  but  the  funds  at  command,  available 
for  this  use,  were  not  suJB&cient.  To  meet  this  deficiency,  a  bam, 
on  neighboring  property,  is  rented.  The  owner  of  the  property 
is  liable  to  want  it  at  any  time.  The  institution  should  have  a  good 
bam  for  the  keeping  of  horses,  carriages,  wagons,  harness,  proven- 
der, etc.,  on  its  own  premises.  Three  thousand  dollars  ($8,000) 
will  be  needed  for  this  purpose. 

Three  thousand  dollars  ($8,000)  per  annum  will  also  be  required 
•for  repairs  and   improvements — the   amount   that  has  usually  been 
Itppropriated  for  that  purpose. 
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The  appropriation  of  one  thousand  live  hundred  dollars  (.?1,5(X)) 
made  by  the  last  General  Assembly  for  the  erection  of  flre-es<;i\pe3 
has  not  yet  been  drawn  upon.-  I  would  recommend  that  tlie  next 
•General  Assembly  be  requested  to  add  one  thousand  three  hundred  dol- 
lars ($1,300)  to  it,  that  the  fire-escapes  may  be  made  in  the  form  of 
verandas  on  the  north  and  south  lateral  wings.  This  would  make 
eighteen  places  of  escape  on  each  story,  instead  of  one,  as  was  con- 
templated at  first,  and  they  would  be  accessible  from  the  main 
building  and  the  north  and  south  lateral  and  transverse  wings. 

I  would  also  recommend  to  be  taken  under  consideration  the 
expediency  of  introducing  the  electric  light  into  the  dining-hall, 
study-rooms,  chapel,  public  halls,  and  yard.  Tliis  light,  though  of 
recent  origin,  has  been  so  far  perfected,  that  for  large  rooms  where 
many  persons  are  assembled  it  is  far  superior  to  gas.  After  the 
machinery  for  its  production  has  been  secured,  it  is  much  cheaper 
than  gas,  and  in  time  might  effect  so  much  of  a  saving  as  to  pay 
for  its  uitroduction.  If  future  improvements  should  make  it  avail- 
able for  use  in  smaller  apartments,  the  requisite  additions  could  be 
easily  made.  The  subject  of  light  is  one  of  vastly  more  conse- 
quence in  an  institution  for  deaf-mutes  than  anywhere  else. 

The  eye  of  the  mute  serves  him  the  double  purpose  of  eye  and 
ear,  and  during  the  hours  of  wakefulness  never  rests.  Deaf  mutes 
are  consequently  more  exposed  to  diseases  of  the  eye  than  any 
other  class  of  persons ;  ana  while  it  is  true  that  in  certain  ways 
their  infirmity  obligates  them  to  quicken  their  visual  perception  by 
habit  and  the  fuller  education  of  the  organ  ui  question,  it  is  also 
true  that  a  larger  proportion  of  them  suffer  from  disease  of  the 
eye,  brought  on  by  constant  use,  than  of  any  other  class  of  persons. 
An  impairment  of  the  eye  in  the  early  life  of  the  mute  is  an  irre- 
mediable disaster  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  The  necessary 
apparatus  for  manufacturing  this  light  can  be  obtained  for  two 
thousand  dollars.  The  institution  already  has  the  necessary  engine 
for  operating  the  machinery. 

I  would  again  renew  my  recommendation  for  the  purchase  of  four 
lots  of  ground  immediately  fronting  the  institution.  They  are  liable 
to  be  sold  at  any  time,  and  thus  pass  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
institution.  While  used  as  they  now  are,  the  institution  suffers  no 
inconvenience  from  them;  but  when  occupied  by  unsightly  struc- 
tures, as  the  portion  of  them  directly  in  front  of  the  main  building 
must  be,  as  the  manner  of  their  laymg  out  makes  that  the  rear  of 
two  sets  of  lots,  where  the  bams  and  outbuildings  must  be  located, 
the  detriment  to  the  institution  will  be  great.  These  lots  are  also 
needed  to  make  the  size  of  the  front  yard  comport  with  the  size  of 
the  buildings. 

Again  thanking  you  for  continued  confidence  and  counsel,  and 
appreciating  your  lively  interest  in  the  institution,  this  report  is  re- 
spectfully submitted. 

Philip  G.  Gillett, 

Superintendent.    . 


REPOKT  OF  THE   ILLINOIS  INSTITUTION  FOE  THE  BLIND. 


Hon.  James  P.  Slade,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction: 

Sir:  It  is  my  privilege  to  report  to  you  the  work  of  the  Illinois 
Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  for  the  two  years  ending 
September  80,  1880 : 

Our  school  is  divided  into  three  departments — of  Literature, 
Music  and  Mechanics.  All  are  taught  music  who  show  any  talent 
for  it,  and  we  receive  into  the  mechanical  department  males  of  any 
age  at  which  they  can  learn  trades. 

The  Literary  department  is  divided  into  four  sections:  the  pre- 
paratory, taught  by  Mrs.  A.  A.  Harsha,  includes  alphabet,  spellmg, 
reading,  writmg,  arithmetic  and  geography ;  the  intermediate, 
taught  by  Miss  E.  Simpson,  includes  arithmetic,  reading,  writing, 
spelling,  grammar  (Brown),  history  of  the  United  States  (Venable), 
orthography  (Gummere),  geography  of  North  and  South  America, 
composition  and  declamation;  the  junior,  taught  by  Miss  H.  Beed, 
includes  spelling,  reading,  writing,  geography — physical  (Guyot), 
descriptive  (McNally), — arithmetic,  (Kay*s  Higher),  history  of  the 
United    States    (Venable),   history,    English    (Goodrich),    grammar 

i Brown),  composition  and  declamation;  the  senior,  taught  by  Prof. 
".  Loomis,  includes  geometry  (Davies),  algebra  (Robinson),  philoso- 
phy (Peck  and  Steele),  astronomy  (Steele),  analysis  (Brown),  phy- 
siology (Jarvis  and  Cutter),  ancient  geography  and  history  (Ander- 
son and  Mitchell),  rhetoric  (Hart),  and  declamation. 

The  Musical  department,  taught  by  Prof.  H.  Bretherick,  Prof.  T. 
D.  Nutting  and  Miss  H.  Hobbs,  includes  vocal  and  instrumental 
music.  Prof.  Nutting  gives  his  time  to  the  orchestra,  and  to  in- 
struction on  orchestral  instruments. 

Prof.  Bretherick  and  Miss  Hobbs  give  their  time  to  vocal  training 
and  to  instruction  on  the  piano,  organ  and  guitar. 

The  Mechanical  department,  taught  by  Mr.  B.  B.  Gray,  includes 
brush  and  broom  making,  and  cane-seating  chairs. 

The  school  has  been  in  good  condition,  aijd  aU  the  departments 
in  fine  working  order,  during  the  two  years  embraced  in  this  re- 
port. 
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The  appropriation  of  one  thousand  live  hundred  dolhirs  (S1.500) 
made  by  the  hist  General  Assembly  for  the  erection  of  tire-estjapes 
has  not  yet  been  drawn  upon..  I  would  recommend  that  the  next 
•General  Assembly  be  requested  to  add  one  thousand  three  hundred  dol- 
lars ($1,300)  to  it,  that  the  fire-escapes  may  be  made  in  the  form  of 
Verandas  on  the  north  and  south  lateral  whigs.  This  would  make 
eighteen  places  of  escape  on  each  story,  instead  of  one,  as  was  con- 
templated at  first,  and  they  would  be  accessible  from  the  main 
building  and  the  north  and  south  lateral  and  transverse  wings. 

I  would  also  recommend  to  be  taken  imder  consideration  the 
expediency  of  introducing  the  electric  light  into  the  dining-hall, 
study-rooms,  chapel,  public  halls,  and  yard.  This  light,  though  of 
recent  origin,  has  been  so  far  perfected,  that  for  large  rooms  where 
many  persons  are  assembled  it  is  far  superior  to  gas.  After  the 
machinery  for  its  production  has  been  secured,  it  is  much  cheaper 
than  gas,  and  in  time  might  effect  so  much  of  a  saving  as  to  pay 
for  its  introduction.  If  future  improvements  should  make  it  avail- 
able for  use  in  smaller  apartments,  the  requisite  additions  could  be 
easily  made.  The  subject  of  light  is  one  of  vastly  more  conse- 
quence in  an  institution  for  deaf-mutes  than  anywhere  else. 

The  eye  of  the  mute  serves  him  the  double  purpose  of  eye  and 
ear,  and  during  the  hours  of  wakefulness  never  rests.  Deaf  mutes 
are  consequently  more  exposed  to  diseases  of  the  eye  than  any 
other  class  of  persons ;  ana  while  it  is  true  that  in  certain  ways 
their  infirmity  obligates  them  to  quicken  their  visual  perception  by 
habit  and  the  fuller  education  of  the  organ  in  question,  it  is  also 
true  that  a  larger  proportion  of  them  suffer  from  disease  of  the 
eye,  brought  on  by  constant  use,  than  of  any  other  class  of  persons. 
An  impairment  of  the  eye  in  the  early  life  of  the  mute  is  an  irre- 
mediable disaster  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  The  necessary 
apparatus  for  manufacturing  this  light  can  be  obtained  for  two 
thousand  dollars.  The  institution  already  has  the  necessary  engine 
for  operating  the  machinery. 

I  would  again  renew  my  recommendation  for  the  purchase  of  four 
lots  of  ground  immediately  fronting  the  institution.  They  are  liable 
to  be  sold  at  any  time,  and  thus  pass  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
institution.  While  used  as  they  now  are,  the  institution  suffers  no 
inconvenience  from  them;  but  when  occupied  by  unsightly  struc- 
tures, as  the  portion  of  them  directly  in  front  of  the  main  building 
must  be,  as  the  manner  of  their  laymg  out  makes  that  the  rear  of 
two  sets  of  lots,  where  the  bams  and  outbuildings  must  be  located, 
the  detriment  to  the  institution  will  be  great.  These  lots  are  also 
needed  to  make  the  size  of  the  front  yard  comport  with  the  size  of 
the  buildings. 

Again  thanking  you  for  continued  conjGidence  and  counsel,  and 
appreciating  your  lively  interest  in  the  institution,  this  report  is  re- 
spectfully submitted. 

Philip  G.  Gillett, 

Superintend^'nt. 


lET  OF  THE  ILLINOIS  INSTITUTION  FOE  THE  BLIND. 


James  P.  Slade,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction: 

:     It  is  my  privilege  to  report  to  you  the  work  of  the  Illinois 

ition  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  for  the  two  years  ending 

mber  30,  1880 : 

school    is    di\aded   into    three    departments — of    Literature, 

and  Mechanics.    All  are   taught  music  who  show  any  talent 

and  we  receive  into  the  mechanical  department  males  of  any 

1;  which  they  can  learn  trades. 

Literary  department  is   divided  into  four  sections:    the  pre- 

>ry,  taught  by  Mrs.  A.  A.  Harsha,  includes  alphabet,  spelhng, 

g,    writmg,    arithmetic    and    geography;     the    intermediate, 

b  by  Miss   E.  Simpson,  includes   arithmetic,  reading,  writing, 

ig>  grammar  (Brown),  history  of  the  United  States  (Venable), 

;raphy  (Gummere),  geography   of  North   and   South  America, 

(sition  and  declamation;  the  junior,  taught  by  Miss  H.  Beed, 

es    spelling,    reading,    writing,    geography — physical    (Guyot), 

rtive  (McNally), — anthmetic,  (Bay's  Higher),  history  of  the 
States  (Venable),  history,  English  (Goodrich),  grammar 
q),  composition  and  declamation;  the  senior,  taught  by  Prof. 
)mis,  includes  geometry  (Davies),  algebra  (Eobinson),  philoso- 
Peck  and  Steele),  astronomy  (Steele),  analysis  (Brown),  phy- 
f  (Jarvis  and  Cutter),  ancient  geography  and  history  (Ander- 
id  Mitchell),  rhetoric  (Hart),  and  declamation. 

Musical  department,  taught  by  Prof.  H.  Bretherick,  Prof.  T. 
itting  and  Miss   H.  Hobbs,   includes  vocal  and  instrumental 
Prof.  Nutting  gives  his  time  to   the  orchestra,  and  to   in- 
ion  on  orchestral  instruments. 

•.  Bretherick  and  Miss  Hobbs  give  their  time  to  vocal  training 
)  instruction  on  the  piano,  organ  and  guitar. 

Mechanical  department,  taught  by  Mr.  B.  B.  Gray,  includes 

and  broom  making,  and  cane-seating  chairs. 

school  has  been  in  good  condition,  aijd  all   the   departments 
J  working  order,  during  the  two  years  embraced  in  this  re- 
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The  attendance  has  been  as  follows : 


FOR  THE  YEAR  1878-79. 


Attendance. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Present  October  1 ,  1878 

2 
23 

6 
55 

5 

8 

2 

32 

47 

• 

7 

Blnoe  admitted : 

31 

Be-admitted 

8 

A  bsentees  returned 

87 

Total  for  the  year 

Avflranre  att^^ndancfl  for  th^  t^nn 

86 

133 
108 

FOR  THE  YEAR  1879-80. 


Attendance. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total 

Present  October  1. 1879 

37 

18 

4 

25 

15 

2 

10 

62 

Since  admitted 

33 

Be-admitted 

6 

Absentees  returned 

27 

87 

Total  for  the  year 

86 

52 

138 
117 

Avorafce  att(*ndanco  for  the  term 

1 

BespeetfuUy 
Oct.  1,  1880. 

subm 

itted, 

F.  W.  PniLiiiPS,    . 
Superintendent. 

EEPOET  OF  THE  ILLINOIS  ASYLUM  FOR  FEEBLE-MINDED 

CHILDEEN, 

Lincoln,  Illinois. 


Hon.  J.  P.  Slade,  Superintendent  of  Puhlic  Instruction : 

Sir:  For  the  last  two  years  ending  September  30,  1880,  the 
attendance  at  the  asylum  has  been  as  follows : 

MOVEMENT   OF   THE    POPULATION. 

Number  of  pupils  present  September  SO,  1878 200 

Number  of  new  pupils  admitted  during  the  year  ending  Septem- 

^  ber  30,  1879 90 

Number  of  pupils  re-admitted 79 

Number  of  pupils  temporarily  absent  or  discharged  September 

30,  1879 103 

Number  of  pupils  died 5 

— 108 

Total  present  September  30,  1879 261 

Average  daily  attendance  during  school  term 238 

Number  of  pupils  present  September  30,  1879 261 

Number  of  new  pupils  admitted  during  the  year 78 

Number  of  pupils  re-admitted 84 

Number  of  pupils  temporarily  absent  or  discharged  September 

80,  1S80 119 

Number  o£  pupils  died  during  the  year 3 

— 122 

Total  number  present  September  30,  1880 296 

Average  daily  attendance  during  school  term 286 

The  average  age  of  296  pupils  present  September  30,  1880,  was 
14  years,  8  months  and  8  days.  Of  these,  154  were  males  and  142 
females. 

The  school  term  is  ten  months :  from  September  1  to  June  80. 

During  the  vacation  of  two  months  (July  and  August)  the  teachers 
leave,  but  a  large  proportion  of  the  pupils  remain. 
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Except  in  extraordinary  cases,  it  is  deemed  desirable  to  have  the 
pupils  remain  during  vacation.  When  at  home  it  is  too  often  the 
case  that  pupils  are  permitted  to  be  without  restraint,  so  that  the 
vacation  does  them  more  harm  than  good. 

NUMBER   OF   APPLICATIONS. 

Since  the  original  organization  there  have  been  received  1 171 
applications  from  the  State  of  Illinois  for  the  admission  of  pupils, 
and  100  from  other  States,  making  in  all  1,271. 

During  the  two  years  just  closed  we  have  had  252  applications 
for  admission,  and  of  these  a  much  larger  proportion  than  usual 
have  been  suitable  subjects  for  this  school. 

The  new  applications  received  in  the  last  ten  years  have  been  on 
the  average  of  102  each  year. 

The  average  time  the  pupils  present  have  been  inmates  of  the 
asylum  has  been  a  little  over  two  years.  Taking  out  54  of  the  older 
pupils,  and  we  find  that  242  of  the  present  inmates  have  been  in 
the  asylum  on  the  average  only  1  year,  8  months  and  10  days. 

The  term  of  years  that  the  pupils  now  present  have  been  in 
attendance  is  as  follows : 

Ten  years  and  over 16 

Five  years  and  under  ten 89 

Four  years  and  under  five 14 

Three  years  and  under  four 46 

Two  years  and  under  three 61 

One  year  and  under  two 64 

Less  than  one  year 57 

Total 296 

Of  the  fifty-four  pupils  now  present  who  have  been  in  the  asylum 
five  years  and  over,  tnere  are : 

Able  to  work  well 38 

Unable  to  work  well 21 

Of  those  unable  to  work,  some  are  too  young ;  others  are  prevented 
by  physical  disabilities,  such  as  paralysis,  etc.,  and  a  few  by  posi- 
tive want  of  capacity. 

Since  occupymg  our  new  building  at  Lincoln,  the  continuous 
advent  of  new  undisciplined  children,  the  employment  of  new 
teachers,  attendants,  domestics,  and  all  other  employes  entirely 
unfamiliar  with  the  duties  required  of  them,  the  short  period  of 
time  which  the  pupils  have  been  in  attendance,  upon  the  average, 
has  prevented  our  being,  even  yet,  in  what  can  be  called  efficient 
working  order. 

Notwithstanding  these  difficulties,  visitors  numbering  thousands 
have  gone  away  from  the  asylum  in  the  last  two  years  apparently 
delighted  with  the  great  improvement  manifested  by  the  pupils  in 
their  various  school-room  exercises. 

The  parents  of  the  pupils  who  have  been  home  during  the  vaca- 
tion seemed  greatly  pleased  with  the  improvement  manifested  by 
their  children. 
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It  will  never  be  possible  for  feeble-minded  persons  to  be  developed 
to  a  point  where  they  can  compete  in  life  with  persons  of  average 
intellectual  capacity.  Persons  of  this  class  must  always  be  under 
guardianship. 

Females  who  have  been  taught  to  sew  and  to  perform  efficiently 
all  ordinary  household  occupations,  are  unsafe  when  thrown  out 
into  the  world  alone  to  pursue  the  vocation  of  seamstresses  or 
domestics.  The  fault,  however,  does  not  lie  in  the  want  of  capacity 
of  the  defective  person,  but  is  due  to  the  unfortimate  disposition  of 
certam  members  of  society  to  take  advantage  of  the  weak-minded, 
wherever  found. 

There  are  those  of  this  class  who  are  able  to  labor  diligently 
under  careful  management  and  discipline,  who  without  this  would 
be  a  burden  to  society. 

I  have  advocated,  in  former  reports,  the  purchase  of  a  large  farm 
in  order  that  the  large  boys,  as  they  graduate  from  our  school 
rooms,  could  be  trained  to  agricultural  labor. 

It  is  believed  that  after  a  capacity  for  usefulness  has  been  devel- 
oped by  the  school  and  the  trainmg  upon  the  farm,  they  should 
always  be  kept  under  the  guardianship  of  the  State  upon  a  farm. 

It  is  believed  that  if  such  a  policy  is  adopted  by  the  State, 
many  of  the  pupils  thus  placed  upon  the  farm  would  not  only  sus- 
tain themselves  hy  their  own  labor,  but  would  contribute  something 
in  labor  toward  the  maintenance  of  others. 

In  specifying  the  objects  and  aims  of  the  asylum,  and  the  details 
of  its  operation,  I  can  do  no  better  than  in  quoting  from  my  former 
rei>orts  and  the  reports  of  other  institutions  of  a  similar  character, 
in  which  they  have  been  minutely  described. 

The  institution  was  founded  to  meet  a  public  necessity.  The 
extent  of  the  want,  and  the  obligation  of  the  State  to  supply  it, 
can  only  be  fully  understood  by  a  recognition  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
evil  which  it  is  proposed  to  alleviate,  and  by  considering  the  variety 
of  conditions  that  exist  under  the  general  name  of  idiocy,  and  the 
social  circumstances  to  which  it  is  related  in  various  ways. 

The  magnitude  of  the  evil  has  been  fully  shown,  in  previous 
reports,  to  be  second  to  no  other  of  this  nature  in  the  State.       4 

Generically,  it  may  be  said  that  the  term  idwt  includes  all  those 
cases  where,  from  defect  or  deformity  in  the  nervous  system,  there 
is  a  want  of  natural  and  harmonious  development  of  'the  mental 
and  moral  powers  of  a  human  being  under  the  customary  laws  and 
circumstances  of 'human  growth  and  culture.  The  inherent  physical 
cause,  and  the  accompanying  mental  deficiency,  may  be  slight  or 
extreme.  It  may  affect  every  function,  every  faculty,  and  every 
power;  or  it  may  only  blunt  the  sensibilities,  weaken  the  intellect^ 
and  slightly  impair  the  force  of  the  will. 

In  its  social  aspects  it  presents  an  equal  variety.  It  may  occur 
in  the  homes  of  the  affluent,  in  the  families  of  the  middle  class  or 
the  indigent,  and  is  almost  always  found  in  our  pauper  establish- 
ments. Everywhere  it  is  a  cause  of  discomfort,  anxiety,  and  a  fre- 
quent source  of  mortification,  in  many  instances  a  burden  hard  to 
be  borne  by  rich  as  well  as  poor.  And  rarely  can  the  proper 
means  and  appliances  be  supplied  for  its  mitigation,  except  in 
institutions  designed  expressly  for  the  purpose. 
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It  was  hoped  that  the  scope  and  purpose  of  the  Illinois  institution 
might  be  limited  to  those  degrees  of  idiocy  which  might  prove  to  be 
teachable. 

It  has  also  been  the  aim  to  take  only  those  of  a  school-attending 
age.  It  was  supposed  at  the  outset  that  somewhere  in  the  descend- 
ing scale  of  idiocy  the  line  between  teachableness  and  imteachable- 
ness  would  be  reached.  Of  some,  at  a  distance  from  this  line,  it 
could  be  affirmed  at  once  that  they  were  susceptible  of  instruction, 
or  they  were  not ;  and  for  these  latter,  it  was  presumed  that  a  cus- 
todial institution  would,  sooner  or  later,  be  provided  for  their  neces- 
sities; with  others  nearer  the  line,  the  fact  in  this  respect  could 
only  be  determined  by  a  fair  trial. 

The  conditions  of  admission  have,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
been  based  upon  these  aonsiderations. 

For  years  there  has  been  a  constant  demand  for  the  admission 
of  pupils  far  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  institution  for  their  recep- 
tion. For  the  last  ten  years  many  of  these  applications  have  come 
from  parties  who  have  been  induced  to  seek  its  advantages  for  their 
children,  from  their  knowledge  of  cases  that  had  already  received 
its  benefits,  and  from  the  testimony  of  friends  and  parents  of  pupils 
who  had  been  improved  in  habits,  had  been  rendered  more  inteUi- 
gent  and  manageable,  and  in  whom  had  been  developed  a  capa- 
bility for  employment  under  intelligent  directions. 

The  asylum  has  been  open  to  visitors  every  day  in  the  week, 
except  Sunday;  and  in  the  last  three  years,  since  we  have  been  in 
our  new  building,  from  eight  to  ten  tnousand  people  have  visited 
the  asylum,  and  testify  to  the  general  healthy  and  orderly  appear- 
ance of  the  pupils,  the  obvious  adaptation  of  the  educational  means 
and  appliances  to  their  mental  needs,  and  to  the  practical  ends  of 
their  mstruction  and  the  general  progress  of  the  pupils  in  their 
school  exercises.  In  fact,  so  well  adapted  are  the  modes  of  instruc- 
tion to  the  different  degrees  of  mental  endowment  of  the  pupils,  so 
interested  and  attentive  are  they  in  the  various  exercises  of  the 
school-room,  so  well  disciplined*  in  the  prescribed  movements  and 
changes  of  the  several  classes  from  hour  to  hour,  so  orderly  and 
well-behaved  are  they  in  their  departments,  in  their  dining-rooms, 
and  so  free  from  the  repulsive  habits  that  are  supposed  to  be  insep- 
arably connected  with  idiocy,  that  it  often  needs  considerable  expla- 
nation to  convince  strangers  that  the  pupils  represent  the  average 
idiots  of  the  State.  Speech  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  tests  of 
the  degree  of  mental  deficiency  by  the  most  approved  writers  upon 
this  subject.  At  the  institution  th^  condition  of  the  idiot  is  more 
nearly  that  of  any  other  child  at  school.  They  are  constantly  unijer 
the  care  of  teachers  or  attendants. 

The  attendants  have  classes  assigned  them,  and  have  charge  of 
them  at  all  hours  out  of.  school  hours,  sleep  in  rooms  adjoining, 
opening  into  their  dormitories,  so  that  they  can  bestow  attention 
upon  them  at  night,  if  necessary — an  effort  being  made,  by  proper 
attention  at  stated  hours,  to  regulate  them  in  their  habits  ana  culti- 
vate habits  of  decency  and  cleanliness.  They  are  with  them  when 
they  rise,  when  they  dress,  when  they  perform  their  morning  ablu- 
tions, when  they  go  to  their  meals,  and,  while  they  are  at  the  table. 
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not    seek,  through   the   active   exercise   of   the   senses,  the   aliment 

'   that    should   minister  to  its  growth  and  strength ;    it  does  not   free 

.    the   motives   and   action   that  lie   above   the  range  of   appetite  or 

J    passion;  it  grovels,  while  it  should  rise  in  the  scale  of  bemg;   and 

wliile  the  spirit  thus  fails  in  a  proper  activity,  a  crust  of  habits  of 

..    inertia   and   indifference    forms   about  it,  and  it  grows   continually 

'J    more  imperious  to  external  influences. 

Socially  speaking,  it  may  be  said,  that  while  the  existence  of 
r  these  is  less  a  dead  weight  upon  the  energies  of  any  community 
than  those  of  a  lower  grade  of .  idiocy,  yet  m  themselves  .  they  are 
equally  unproductive.  Their  wants  in  the  way  of  shelter,  food  and 
:|  clothing  are  to  be  supplied  without  their  aid;  and  very  often  this 
*•  state  of  unproductiveness  is  accompanied  by  disagreeable  habits 
^    and  troublesome  dispositions.  * 

Higher  than  these  in  the  scale  of  intelligence  are  those  to  whom 
the  term  of  feeble-minded  may  be  properly  applied.  In  their 
physical  aspect  they  are  hardly  distinguishable  from  ordinary  per- 
^  sons ;  and  yet,  through  some  subtle  default  in  the  functional  action 
of  the  brain,  or  other  nervous  tissue  in  the  mental  expression  and 
moral  traits,  they  are  imperfect  and  exceptional. 

These   cases   are  just  enough  below  the  rank  and  file  of   human 

beings   in  intelligence   to  be  forced  to  the  rear   in   their   progress 

;.    from  infancy  to  manhood;    and  this   enforced   disposition  of   them, 

;^   or  rather  this  dropping  out  of  line,  leaves  them  without  the   occu- 

I  pations   and   the  impulses   suited  to  their   age,  and  by  which   and 

through  which  their  growth  and  development  is  secured.      Want  of 

i   occupation  in   early  life   means  want   of  occasion   for  thought,  for 

the  exercise  of  the  will,  for   self-determination,  and   the    individual 

is  left  to  be  taken  possession  of  by  habits   that  wall   him   in   from 

future  purpose  or  enort.      Sometimes  a  vicious   self-education  goes 

on   guided  by  appetite,   passion,  or  a   spirit   of   mischief,   and   the 

result  is  seen  in  Iqw  cunning,  petty  misdemeanors,  or  even   serious 

crimes  that  endanger  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  community. 

i       Ea<;h  of  these  conditions  has  its  own  mode  or  form  of  impairing 

/    the   soundness  of  the  State  and  depressing  its  social  activities  and 

industrial  forces.    Each  may  be  such  a  source  of  trouble,  cost  and 

•    anxiety  to  family  and  friends,  as   to  leave  it   an   open   question  in 

philanthropy  which  is  the  most  deserving  of  sympathy  and  aid. 

For  these  two  last  classes  described,  something   more   than   cus- 
tody is  needed  in  the  effort  to  ameliorate  their  condition.    The  bod- 
ily health  can  be  confirmed,  the  muscular  powers  can  be  developed 
and  brought  under  the    control   of  the  will.     The   evident  want   of 
^    coordination  in  their  physical  forces  can  be  made  to  give   place   to 
I    a  measure  of  prompt  action  and  dexterity.    The  avenues  of   sensa- 
\    tion  may  be  opened,  the  perceptive  faculties   may  be   awakened   to 
a  natural  life,  the  intelligence  may  be  quickened  and  enlarged,  and 
these  may  be  combined  into  a  capacity  for   useful   occupation   and 
habits  of  industry. 

They  may  be  trained  to  be  cheerful  and  obedient;  they  may  be 
taught  habits  of  self-control,  and  the  more  obvious  distinctions  of 
right  and  wrong,  and  to  act  upon  them  in  their  intercourse  with 
those  about  them. 
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It  was  hoped  that  the  scope  and  purpose  of  the  Illinois  institution 
might  be  limited  to  those  degrees  of  idiocy  which  might  prove  to  be 
teachable. 

It  has  also  been  the  aim  to  take  only  those  of  a  school-attending 
age.  It  was  supposed  at  the  outset  that  somewhere  in  the  descend- 
ing scale  of  idiocy  the  line  between  teachableness  and  unteachable- 
ness  would  be  reached.  Of  some,  at  a  distance  from  this  line,  it 
could  be  affirmed  at  once  that  they  were  susceptible  of  instruction, 
or  they  were  not ;  and  for  these  latter,  it  was  presumed  that  a  cus- 
todial institution  would,  sooner  or  later,  be  provided  for  their  neces- 
sities; with  others  nearer  the  line,  the  fact  in  this  respect  could 
only  be  determined  by  a  fair  trial. 

The  conditions  of  admission  have,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
been  based  upon  these  considerations. 

For  years  there  has  been  a  constant  demand  for  the  admission 
of  pupils  far  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  institution  for  their  recep- 
tion. For  the  last  ten  years  many  of  these  applications  have  come 
from  parties  who  have  been  induced  to  seek  its  advantages  for  their 
children,  from  their  knowledge  of  cases  that  had  already  received 
its  benefits,  and  from  the  testimony  of  friends  and  parents  of  pupils 
who  had  been  improved  in  habits,  had  been  rendered  more  intelli- 
gent and  manageable,  and  in  whom  had  been  developed  a  capa- 
bility for  employment  under  intelligent  directions. 

The  asylum  has  been  open  to  visitors  every  day  in  the  week, 
except  Sunday ;  and  in  the  last  three  years,  since  we  have  been  in 
our  new  building,  from  eight  to  ten  tnousand  people  have  visited 
the  asylum,  and  testify  to  the  general  healthy  and  orderly  appear- 
ance of  the  pupils,  the  obvious  adaptation  of  the  educational  means 
and  appliances  to  their  mental  needs,  and  to  the  practical  ends  of 
their  mstruction  and  the  general  progress  of  the  pupils  in  their 
school  exercises.  In  fact,  so  well  adapted  are  the  modes  of  instruc- 
tion to  the  different  degrees  of  mental  endowment  of  the  pupils,  so 
interested  and  attentive  are  they  in  the  various  exercises  of  the 
school-room,  so  well  disciplined*  in  the  prescribed  movements  and 
changes  of  the  several  classes  from  hour  to  hour,  so  orderly  and 
well-behaved  are  they  in  their  departments,  in  their  dining-rooms, 
and  so  free  from  the  repulsive  habits  that  are  supposed  to  be  insep- 
arably connected  with  idiocy,  that  it  often  needs  considerable  expla- 
nation to  convince  strangers  that  the  pupils  represent  the  average 
idiots  of  the  State.  Speech  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  tests  of 
the  degree  of  mental  deficiency  by  the  most  approved  writers  upon 
this  subject.  At  the  institution  the  condition  of  the  idiot  is  more 
nearly  that  of  any  other  child  at  school.  They  are  constantly  un^er 
the  care  of  teachers  or  attendants. 

The  attendants  have  classes  assigned  them,  and  have  charge  of 
them  at  all  hours  out  of.  school  hours,  sleep  in  rooms  adjoining, 
opening  into  their  dormitories,  so  that  they  can  bestow  attention 
upon  them  at  night,  if  necessary — an  effort  being  made,  by  proper 
attention  at  stated  hours,  to  regulate  them  in  their  habits  and  culti- 
vate habits  of  decency  and  cleanliness.  They  are  with  them  when 
they  rise,  when  they  dress,  when  they  perform  their  morning  ablu- 
tions, when  they  go  to  their  meals,  and,  while  they  are  at  the  table, 
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assist  them  and  wait  upon  them,  and  to  preserve  order  and  to 
struct  them  patiently  m  habits  of  propriety  and  decorum. 
In  the  dining-rooms  the  pupils  are  classified,  the  best  class  of 
ipils  being  permitted  to  sit  at  the  same  table,,  where  they  are 
lowed  to  help  each  other,  and  are  instructed  to  conform  to  the 
istoms  of  ordinary  society. 

The  diet  is  so  arranged  and  provided  as  to  induce  healthy  systems 
id  afford  a  proper  amount  of  nourishment,  care  being  taken  to 
event  gluttony,  which  is  a  common  failing  with  this  class  of  chil- 
cui.  After  each  meal,  by  proper  attention,  the  effort  is  made  to 
gulate  the  natural  habits. 

Out  of  school  hours  the  girls  are  exercised  in  household  duties, 
ch  as  washing  dishes,  sweeping,  making  beds,  ironing,  and  other 
►mestic  employment.  The  large  boys  are  employed  in  and  out  of 
>ors,  doing  garden  work,  and  all  other  kinds  of  work  that  the 
eiiities  of  the  institution  afford,  the  chief  aim  being  to  develop, 
'  every  available  msans,  a  capacity  for  useful  occupation.  Those 
ao  are  too  young  for  employment  are  taken  out  to  walk  in  classes 

to  out-door  amusements,  unless  prevented  by  inclement  weather. 
The  grading  of  the  grounds  about  the  new  buildings  has  been 
me  entirely  by  the  large  boys. 

For  the  purpose  of  school-room  instruction,  the  pupils  are  divided 
to  ten  classes,  the  first  being  composed  of  those  possessing  the 
ghest  capabilities.  In  the  first  three  classes  the  pupils  are  so 
aded  that  exercises  can  be  adapted  to  each  class ;  but  in  all  of 
e  lower  grades  it  is  found  necessary  to  adapt  the  instruction  to 
ch  individual,  after  carefully  studying  his  or  her  peculiarities. 
The  pupils  of  the  first  class  read  in  the  fourth  reader,  spell, 
rite,  are  more  or  less  proficient  in  notation,  numeration,  addition, 
btraction,  multiplication  and  division,  and  perform  examples  upon 
ack-boards  and  slates  readily  and  with  accuracy.  They  are  also 
oroughly  familiar  with  Camp's  outline  maps  of  the  world,  the 
nited  States  and  Europe,  and   with   the  details  of   the  geography 

the  states  and  countries  represented  in  those  maps. 
They  have  also  been  exercised  in  vocal  music,  singing  by  rote, 
.listhenics,  and  the  girls  in  sewing  and  embroidery.  The  interest 
anifested  by  these  pupils  in  their  lessons,  and  the  pleasure  and 
x)fit  derived  by  them  from  the  instructions  they  receive,  lead  all 
ho  witness  their  recitations  to  feel  that  they  are  as  much  entitled 

opportunities  for  intellectual  culture  as  their  favored  brothers 
id  •sisters,  who  are  permitted  to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  the  public 
hool,  from  which  they,  however,  are  debarred  by  their  peculiar- 
68  and  backwardness. 

The  pupils  of  the  second  class  read  in  the  third  reader,  write, 
►ell,  are  mstructed  in  counting,  notation,  addition  and  subtraction, 
id  are  creditably  familiar  in  geography  with  the  outline  map  of 
e  United  States,  its  capitals  and  principal  cities,  rivers,  lakes, 
ilfs  and  oceans.  They  are  also  instructed  in  singing,  calisthenics, 
•awing,  and  the  girls  in  sewing  and  embroidery. 
These  pupils  also  seem  to  manifest  a  commendable  degree  of 
terest  in  their  respective  studies. 
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The  pupils  of  the  third  class  are  instructed  in  reading  printed- 
and  written  words  by  the  word  method,  and  some  of  tliem  read 
in  first  and  second  readers.  They  are  also  instructed  in  writing  and 
drawing  upon  the  blackboard  and  slates,  and  in  writing  and  mraw- 
ing  books,  in  geography  upon  the  map  of  the  Unitea  States,  in 
singing,  calisthenics,  and  the  girls  in  plain  sewing  and  working 
with  worsted  upon  perforated  card-board. 

The  pupils  of  the  fourth  class  are  taught  to  read  written  and 
printed  words,  to  draw  simple  figures  and  write  letters  and  words 
upon  the  blackboard  and  slates;  are  trained  in  singing,  physical 
exercises,  calisthenics,  object  lessons,  keeping  time  to  music  by 
marching  and  clapping  .hands,  in  articulation,  and  the  girls  are 
taught  to  sew. 

The  pupils  of  the  fifth,  sixth,  seventh  and  eighth  classes  are 
taught  to  comprehend  simple  commands;  to  obey;  by  physical  ex- 
ercises to  fix  their  attention;  to  sing;  to  keep  time  in  marching; 
ideas  of  form,  color,  number,  and  other  object  lessons  adapted  to 
their  limited  comprehension,  and  are  exercised  in  articulation. 

The  ninth  and  tenth  classes  are  about  the  same  grade,  and  that 
is  the  lowest  grade  admitted  to  the  asylum.  The  ninth  is  the  class 
of  males,  and  the  tenth  the  class  of  females. 

Most  of  these  are  uncleanly  in  habits,  do  not  talk,  have  peculiar   > 
habits,  are  extremely  awkward  in  gait,  are  unable  to  fix  their  atten-    ' 
tion,  and  are  oftentimes  destructive.    They  are  unable  to  dress  and 
undress  themselves,   and  need  a  great  deal  of  assistance  in  all  per- 
sonal matters. 

These  classes  of  children  are  taught  to  obey  simple  commands, 
are  exercised  in  physical  exercises  and  the  simplest  object  lessons, 
and  are  instructed  in  various  ways,  the  effort  being  made  to  elevate 
them  as  much  as  possible,  considering  the  extremely  low  degree  of 
intellect  which  they  possess. 

It  is  also  aimed  to  regulate  them  in  their  habits,  and  watch  over 
them,  keeping  them  from  injuring  themselves  and  others.  The  ex- 
pense in  caring  for  this  grade  of  pupils  will  always  be  much  greater 
than  for  any  other  classes  at  the  asylum,  because  of  their  helpless- 
ness and  their  need  for  personal  attention,  and  of  the  necessity  of 
putting  but  few  in  number  to  each  attendant  or  care-taker. 
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With  the  lower  grades,  the  first  efforts  of  the  teachers  are  to 
develo]^  a  comprehension  of  language,  that  the  pupils  may  learn  to 
obey  simple  commands. 

Physical  exercises  in  the  gymnasium  are  then  employed  by  lad- 
ders and  other  apparatus,  to  force  out  the  power  of  fixing  the  atten- 
tion— to  set  in  motion  the  sluggish  circulation,  and  to  bring  the  mus- 
cular system  under  the  control  of  the  will.  The  object  system  of 
instruction  is  then  employed  to  develop  in  a  higher  degree  the 
power  of  fixing  the  attention ;  also  ideas  of  form,  color,  size,  posi- 
tion, number,  etc.,  by  the  use  of  blocks,  button  moulds,  rivets,  beads, 
colored  cups,  and  balls,  colored  cards  of  different  shades  and  shapes, 
colored  blocks,  dissected  pictures,  and  a  great  variety  of  other 
objects. 

One  teacher  is  employed  during  school  hours  as  an  instructor  of 
articulation. 

Most  of  the  pupils  are  more  or  less  defective  in  their  ability  to 
articulate.  Some  are  entirely  dumb  who  are  not  deaf,  some  are 
deaf  and  dumb,  others  stammer,  pronounce  words  and  letters  impro- 
perly, are  unable  to  form  sentences  and  extremely  awkward  in  the  use 
of  the  lips,  tongue  and  other  vocal  organs,  and  are  seemingly  uncon- 
scious of  the  possession  of  a  larynx  or  vocal  chords,  talk  through 
the  nose,  are  indistinct  in  utterance,  drawl,  accentuate  peculiarly, 
and  some  have  partial  paralysis  of  the  organs  of  speech. 

The  pupils  are  classified  into  special  classes  as  they  can  be  spared 
from  exercises  in  other  school  rooms,  and  a  half  hour  in  articulation 
exercises  is  given  to  each  special  class. 

Pupils  are  exercised  individually  and  in  concert  in  each  of  their 
classes,  and  they  are  materially  aided  by  the  accompaniment  of  the 
piano. 

With  several  classes  of  pupils  calisthenic  exercises  are  employed 
to  arrest  and  fix  the  attention,  to  arouse  the  perceptive  faculties,  and  to 
bring  every  voluntary  muscle  under  the  subjection  of  the  will  of  the 
individual ;  to  develop  the  power  of  keeping  time  to  music,  and  thus 
to  train  the  eye,  the  ear,  and  the  whole  voluntary  muscular  system,  in 
a  manner  alike  agreeable  and  profitable  to  the  pupil.  The  individual 
thus  trained  is  able  to  observe  others  when  they  are  employed  in 
useful  labor,  and  to  imitate  them. 

One  teacher  devotes  an  hour  and  a  half  each  day  exclusively  to 
these  exercises.  Visitors  look  on  in  amazement  at  the  precision 
with  which  our  pupils  go  through  with  their  exercises  with  dumb- 
bells, wands  and  Swedish  clubs,  at  their  evolutions,  their  promptness 
in  time  to  music,  and  at  their  discipline  in  marching,  and  can  hardly 
realize  that  they  are  witnessing  the  exercises  of  a  class  of  feeble- 
minded children.  We  are  glad  to  learn  that  other  educational  insti- 
tutions in  the  State  have  followed  our  example  and  have  introduced 
these  exercises  into  their  establishments. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  the  successful  employment  of  the 
object  system  of  instruction  in  the  asylum  for  the  feeble-minded 
children  in  our  country  has  been  followed  by  its  general  use  in  all 
the  educational  establishments  in  this  and  other  countries  for  bright 
children  as  well  as  for  those  of  defective  development. 
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The  superintendent  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum  at  Jackson- 
ville once  informed  me  that  he  had  modified  very  considerably  his 
own  system  of  instruction  for  deaf  mutes— by  what  he  had  observed 
of  the  methods  employed  in  the  schools  for  feeble-minded  children. 

Teachers  and  pupils  engage  in  devotional  and  general  exercises 
each  morning  at  the  opening  of  school,  when  all  are  assembled  in 
the  chapel,  by  repeating  the  Lord's  prayer  and  other  prayers  in 
concert,  and  m  singing  secular  and  religious  songs.  Two  hours  are 
devoted  on  the  Sabbath  to  religious  and  Bible-class  exercises,  one 
in  the  forenoon  and  one  in  the  afternoon,  and  to  instruction  in 
moral  and  religious  matters  adapted  to  the  comprehension  of  the 
respective  classes  of  pupils,  ana  to  singing  the  familiar  songs  of 
other  Sabbath-schools. 

Reading  is  taught  at  first  by  the  word  method.  Printed  single 
words  are  used  with  beginners,  who  are  afterwards  promoted  to 
readers,  and  the  first,  second,  third  and  fourth  readers  are  now 
used  in  our  school-rooms. 

In  geography,  outline  maps  of  the  world.  United  States,  and 
Europe  and  pictorial  maps  have  thus  far  only  been  used.  It  is  the 
aim  to  instruct  the  pupils  thoroughly  in  geography,  and  very  com- 
mendable progress  has  been  made  in  this  study. 

In  numbers,  pupils  are  taught  to  count,  are  instructed  in  nota- 
tion, addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division,  are  thor- 
oughly drilled  in  the  elementary  principles  of  arithmetic. 

m  drawing,  pupils  are  first  taught  upon  the  black-board  and 
slates,  to  imitate  straight  lines  and  simple  figures.  Afterwards 
Kriisi's  synthetic  series  of  drawing-books  are  employed,  and  many 
of  these  books  can  be  exhibited  which  show  that  the  pupils  have 
acquired  a  good  degree  of  accuracy  in  imitation. 

Several  of  the  students  have  made  remarkable  proficiency  in 
drawing,  indicating  that  the  talent  for  drawing  is  possessed 
frequently  by  those  who  are  very  backward  in  their  mental  develop- 
ment in  other  directions. 

In  writing,  pupils  are  exercised  upon  the  black-board  in  making 
lines,  letters,  words  and  sentences,  until  the  eye  is  trained  in  imita- 
tion and  the  hand  is  accustomed  to  the  use  of  the  chalk  crayon, 
when  they  are  given  pencils  and  pens  with  copies  in  writing  books, 
graduated  to  their  capabilities.  A  very  commendable  progress  has 
been  made  in  penmanship  and  in  composition. 

The  female  pupils  are  taught  drawing,  plain  sewing  and 
embroidery  for  two  hours  each  day,  in  the  afternoon.  Beautiful 
specimens  of  their  handiwork  are  on  exhibition  at  the  asylum,  and 
many  have  been  carried  away  by  visitors. 

In  the  same  room  and  at  the  same  hours,  with  scroll  saws, 
several  boys  have  been  taught  to  make  picture  and  other  puzzles 
for  use  in  the  school  rooms  with  the  other  classes. 

A  special  class  in  vocal  music  are  under  the  instruction,  each 
day,  m  the  chapel,  for  an  hour,  in  order  that  they  may  aid  the 
other  pupils  in  learning  new  tunes.  Visitors  often  express  surprise 
in  hearing  the  pupils  sing,  for  they  seem  to  enjoy  it  heartily,  and 
some  very  low  cases  of  idiocy  learn  tunes.  And  those  who  do  not 
tiilk,  in  many  instances,  in  singing  articulate  words  and  syllables, 
which  they  have  learned  in  the  effort  to  sing  with  ^he  other  pupils. 
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For  want  of  shops,  we  have  been  unable  to  make  a  single  step 
n  the  direction  of  teaching  the  pupils  trades. 

A  vast  amount  of  labor  is  performed  by  the  pupils,  however,  each 
lay,  as  is  shown  by  our  reports  of  pupils  employed  in  the  difiFerent 
iepartments  of  the  asylum,  which  are  made  by  the  supervisors^ 
)very  evening.  For  several  months  the  average  has  been  between^ 
)()0  and  600  nours  of  such  labor,  in  the  garden,  on  the  grounds,  int 
;he  laundry,  dining-room,  and  m  general  house  work. 

The  more  pupils  in  attendance,  the  better  we  find  are  classifica- 
;ion  of  them,  both  during  school  hours  and  in  all  the  departments 
)atside  of  the  school-rooms. 

The  following  is  a  letter  which  was  received  at  the  afiylum  during 
he  vacation,  soon  after  one  of  the  pupils  had  returned  to  his  home. 
;t  is  only  one  of  many  evidences  or  tiie  gratification  of  parents  for 
he  improvement  manifested  in  their  children,  due  to  the  beneficial 
nfluences  of  the  asylum,  which  are  now  on  file  in  the  asylum,  ii;i 
he  hand- writing  of  parents  themselves: 

July  12,  1880. 
3r.  C.  T.  Wilbur: 

Dear  Sir — In  the  exuberance  of  our  feelings  in  regard  to  P- 


lifrs.  A and  I  write  to  you  to  thank  you  and  your  lady  for  the 

preat  progress  and  improvement  you  have  caused  P to  indicate, 

or  he  has  improved  greatly,  both  mentally  and  physically.  We 
sxpected  to  find  the  boy  improved,  but  every  hour  of  the  day  we 
ire  gladdened  and  surprised  to  discover  some  new  acquirement. 
iVlien  he  went  to  you  he  was  deficient  in  body  and  mind,  not  able 
o  take  care  of  himself,  could  not  articulate  plainly,  and  his  vocab- 
ilary  consisted  of  but  few  words,  incapacitatmg  mm  from  forming 
my  sentences;  he  was,  also,  devoid  of  muscular  development.  He 
etums  to  us  capable  of  speaking  plainly,  uttering  words  and  sen- 
ences  distixictly;  his  muscles  are  well  rounded,  and  hard  as  iron; 
lis  mind  is  developed  so  much  that  he  can  and  does  think  and  ask 
sensible  questions.  He  indicates  now,  that  in  time,  by  tuition  and 
raining,  ne  will  acquire  sufficient  education  to  be  able  to  become  a 
Lseful  member  of  society.  We  notice,  too,  with  pleasure,  that  his 
Qoral  and  religious  training  has  not  been  neglected.  He  sa^s  his 
)rayers  every  night,  without  prompting;  and  yesterday,  while  we 
?ere  speaking  of  the  drowning  of  a  boy,  which  had  just  occurred 
n  a  river  near  here,  he  said:  **That  boy  is  dead;  he  will  be 
>uried,  and  his  soul  will  go  to  God."  This  caused  us  to  talk  more 
extensively  on  the  subject  of  death  and  the  soul,  and  we  found  that 
le  had  a  very  good  idea  of  these  subjects. 

We  cannot  tell   you.  Doctor,  all  the  improvements  we   have  dis- 
covered in  P ;  sufficient  to  say,  it  is  greatly  more   than  we  ex- 

)ected.  We  also  knew  he  had  a  good,  loving  heart,  but  we  feared 
le  would  never  be  able  to  learn  anything  useful  or  instructive. 
]lonsequently,  we  feel  very  thankful  to  you  and  Mrs.  W.  for  all  the 

)enefits   you  have   done   P .     A   positive   evidence  of  P*s   good 

reatment  at  your  institution,  is  his  talk  about  it.  He  says  how 
veil  he  likes  his  school  and  teachers,  and  that   he  is  always  ready 

o  go  back.    P is  enjoying  his  visit  home   more  than   ever  be- 

bre,    because  he  is  older,  and  he  finds  his   brother  a  better  play- 
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mate.  He  and  his  brother  play  together  nicely.  Let  us  know  in 
time  to  get  him  ready  to  return  to  you,  as  we  do  not  want  him  to 
miss  a  day.  We  think  his  improvement  next  year  will  be  propor- 
tionally greater  than  before. 

Thanking  you  for  all  you  have  done  for  us,  we  remain,  yours 
truly. 

E.  A.  A. 

I.  A.  A. 

The  boy  referred  to  in  the  above  letter  was  admitted  to  the 
asylum  in  April,  1876,  at  the  age  of  eight  years.  He  was  classified 
in  a  low  class,  but  has  improved  wonderfully,  and  has  been  the  last 
year  in  the  fourth  class.  It  is  very  gratifying  to  have  the  testimony 
of  parents,  who  are  usually  good  judges,  in  relation  to  the  improve- 
ment of  their  children,  w^hen  thev  are  themselves  intelligent. 

The  Illinois  Asylum  for  Feeble-minded  Children  was  organized 
in  1865,  and  has  since  been  incorporated  as  one  of  the  permanent 
charital)le  institutions  of  the.  State. 

The  Twenty-ninth  General  Assembly  made  provision  for  the  pur- 
chase of  land  and  the  erection  of  new  buildings. 

The  establishment  has  been  permanently  located  at  Lincoln, 
Logan  county,  Illinois,  and  now  has  accommodations  for  three 
hundred  pupils. 

The  State  law  by  which  the  asylum  is  governed  specifies  that 
"the  object  of  the  asvlum  shall  be  to  promote  the  intellectual, 
moral  and  physical  culture  of  this  class  of  children,  and  to  fit  them 
as  far  as  possible  for  earning  their  own  livelihood  and  for  future 
usefulness  in  society." 

The  design  and  object  of  the  institution  are  not  of  a  custodial 
character,  but  to  furnish  the  means  of  education  to  that  portion  of 
the  youth  of  the  State  not  provided  for  in  any  of  its  other  educa- 
tional institutions,  who  are  of  a  proper  school-attending  age,  and 
who  shall  remain  such  periods  of  time  as  shall  in  the-  estimation 
of  the  board  of  trustees  suffice  to  impart  all  the  education  practic- 
able in  each  particular  case,  and  in  conformity  with  the  regulations 
hereinafter  specified.  Children  between  the  ages  of  eight  and 
eighteen  who  are  idiotic  or  so  deficient  in  intelligence  as  to  be 
incapable  of  being  educated  at  any  ordinary  school,  and  who  are 
not  epileptic,  insane,  paralyzed,  greatly  deformed,  afflicted  with 
chorea,  extremely  helpless,  or  afflicted  with  contagious  disease,  may 
be  admitted,  upon  receiving  certificate  of  admission  from  the  super- 
intendent. 

Pupils  from  Illinois  are  supported  free  of  charge.  Board,  tuition 
and  washing  are  furnished  gratuitously  by  the  State. 

The  parents  or  guardians  of  those  in  whose  behalf  applications 
are  made  for  admission  as  pupils,  will  be  required  to  answer,  in 
writing,  such  questions  as  the  superintendent  may  prescribe. 

All  pupils  will  be  received  upon  trial,  and  will  be  expected  to 
come  to  the  institution  provided  with  a  supply  of  neat,  substantial 
clothing.  Pauper  pupils  will  be  clothed  at  the  asylum  at  the  expense 
the  counties  from  which  they  come.  j 

A  bond  will  be  required  in  all  cases  (except  pauper  pupils),  with    ■ 
securities,  accompanied  by  a  certificate  of  the  county  clerk  that  the 
sureties  are  responsible,  to  insure  the  removal  of  the   pupil  when 
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equired  by  the  superintendent,  free  of  expense  to  the  institution, 
ts  officers  or  agents,  and  the  provision  of  comfortable  and  suitable 
ilothing,  or  pay  for  such  as  may  be  furnished  the  pupil  during  its 
jontinuance  m  the  school. 

Pauper  pupils  must  have  a  certificate  from  the  county  clerk  that 
he  county  judge  has  issued  an  order  that  the  coimty  from  which 
hey  are  sent  will  be  responsible  for  clothing,  incidental  expenses 
md  traveling  expenses  incurred  on  account  of  said  pupils. 

The  mode  of  application  for  the  admission  of  pupils  is  as  fol- 
0W8 : 

When  a  letter  of  application  is  received  by  the  superintendent,  a 
)lank  form  of  questions  is  sent  to  the  writer  of  the  same,  which 
nust  be  filled  out  and  returned  to  the  superintendent,  who  then 
examines  the  nature  of  the  case  and  decides  if  it  is  a  suitable  one 
•or  admission  to  the  asylum.  If  it  is  not,  the  parties  applying  are 
lotified  to  that  eifect,  and  the  cause  for  the  rejection  of  the  appli- 
cant is  stated.  If  it  is  a  suitable  case  for  admission,  a  certificate 
)f  admission  is  sent,  accompanied  by  two  blank  forms :  (1)  A  blank 
jond  for  cases  that  are  not  pauper  pupils,  which  should  have  the 
certificate  of  the  county  clerk  upon  it  that  the  parties  upon  the 
>ond  are  responsible  for  the  amount  of  the  bond.  The  conditions 
)f  the  bond  are,  that  the  parties  shall  **furnish  said  child  with 
3omfortable  and  suitable  clothing,  and  all  traveling  expenses  for 
ind  on  account  of  said  child,  or  pay  for  such  as  may  be  furnished 
luring  his  or  her  continuance  in  the  school,  and  also  to  remove 
uhe  said  child  from  the  asylum  whenever  required,  without  charge 
to  the  asylum  or  any  of  its  officers  or  agents.  (2)  A  blank  coimty 
3ertificate  for  those  who  are  pauper  pupils,  to  be  filled  out  by  the 
jounty  clerk  of  the  county  in  which  they  reside,  that  the  county 
iudge  has  adjudged  the  case  a  pauper,  and  that  the  county  will  be 
responsible  for  clothing  and  transportation  in  the  case. 

Printed  blanks  of  the  bohd,  and  the  certificate  for  pauper  pupils 
;an  be  had,  by  applying  to  the  superintendent  of  the  institution, 
free  of  charge. 

The  education  furnished  by  the  institution  will  include  not  only 
;he  simpler  elements  taught  in  common  schools,  where  that  is 
practicable,  but  will  embrace  a  course  of  training  in  the  more  prac- 
tical matters  of  every  day  life,  the  cultivation  of  the  habits  of  de- 
cency, propriety,  self-reliance,  and  the  development  and  enlargement 
yf  a  cap^jCity  for  useful  occupation. 

There  will  be  a  vacation  during  the  months  of  July  and  August, 
it  which  period  parents  or  guardians  may  take  pupils  home  if  they 
iesire,  but  thejf  are  not  required  to  take  them  away. 

The  combination  which  this  institution  presents,  of  practical  med- 
ical experience  and  proper  physical  trainmg,  with  efficient  educa- 
tional resources,  will  supply,  it  is  hoped,  a  want  which  has  long 
been  felt  by  parents  of  children  of  this  unfortunate  class  in  the 
State. 

The  improvements  and  progress  of  the  pupils  have  been  very  en- 
soaraging,  and  parents  and  friends,  in  almost  every  instance,  have 
dxpressed  satisfaction  with  what  has  been  accomplished  in  the  short 
time  since  the  school  was  organized. 
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The  institution  is  open  to  the  inspection  of  the  public  at  all  rea- 
sonable hours,  and  all  are  not  only  cordially  invited,  but  earnestly 
requested  to  visit  the  school. 

It  is  the  desire  of  the  trustees  to  ascertain  accurately  the  number 
of  this  class  of  children  in  the  State,  and  persons  knowing  the  res- 
idence of  feeble-minded  children  in  Illinois  will  confer  a  favor  by 
writing  to  that  effect  to  the  undersigned,  as  it  is  desirable  that 
reliable  statistics  may  be  gathered,  in  order  that  proper  legislation 
may  be  made  in  behalf  of  all  this  unfortunate  class  of  children  in 
the  State. 

Application  for  admission,  information,  etc.,  should  be  addressed 
to 

C.  T.  Wilbur,  M.  D., 

Superintendent. 


ILLINOIS   SOLDIERS'  ORPHANS'  HOME. 


Hon.  James  P.  Si.ade,  Superintettdent  of  Public  Instruction: 

Dear  Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  to  you  the  following  report 
of  the  schools  of  the  Soldiers'  Orphans'  Home  for  the  two  years 
ending  September  30,  1880,  according  to  the  records  placed  in  my 
hands.  The  subjoined  tables  show  in  a  convenient  form  the  im- 
portant items  in  the  record  since  the  last  biennial  report: 


1— Record  from  October  1,  1878,  to  June  27,  1879. 
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2— Record  from  September  1,  1879,  to  June  18,  1880. 
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8— Record  from  September  6,  1880,  to  September  30,  1880. 
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During  the  Bchoot  year  of  1878-9  tlie  pupiU  were  under  the 
charge  of  six  teachers,  with  an  average  enrollment  of  56  for  each 
department. 

The  year  of  1879-80  marked  an  increase  in  enrollment  and  attend- 
ance, and  made  necessary  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  teaching 
force.  Including  the  kindergarten,  there  were  seven  departments, 
with  an  average  enrollment  of  51  for  each  teacher.  j 

Table  number  three  exhibits  the  enrollment  for  September,  1880, 
classified  according  to  ages.  It  will  he  seen  that  tlie  attendance  | 
average  during  the  two  years  has  been  about  90  per  cent.,  being 
reduced  to  that  figure  by  absence  in  the  hospital  and  at  work  on 
the  farm  and  about  the  buildings.  The  teachers  in  charge  during 
the  two  years  report  a  condition  respecting  scholarship  and  discip- 
line that  averages  with  those  of  other  schools  of  like  size  and 
grade.  I 

The  cost  of  the  school  during-  the  two  years  is  as  follows :  I 

Salaries  of  teachers $6,816  00 

Books  and  stationery 575  59 

Gymnasium— teaching  and  apparatus 476  61 

Total 16,868  20 

The  cost  per  pupil  enrolled  was  $19.62,  but  this  estimate  does 
not  include  fuel,  as  it  is  difficult  to  make  anything  like  a  just 
apportionment  of  the  entire  heating  expense  where  the  buildings 
are  all  warmed  by  one  engine. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  school  year  the  kindergarten  was 
discontinued,  and  six  teachers  and  a  principal  employed.  This 
plan,  it  is  thought,  will  allow  better  supervision  and  more  careful 
and  systematic  grading,  thus  advancing  the  standard  of  scholarship, 
and  the  present  year  promises  to  be  one  of  great  success.  The 
teachers  are  laboring  earnestly  and  faithfully  in  all  departments, 
and  we  feel  confident  of  good  results.  A  course  of  study  has  been 
outlined,  and  will  be  perfected  and  adapted  to  the  somewhat 
peculiar  demands  of  the  school  as  experience  may  seem  to  dictate. 
The  rooms  are  all  comfortably  furnished,  and  the  furniture  Ib  in 
good  condition.  Respectfully, 

Martha  C.  Huntoon, 

NoKUAL,  Illinois,  Oct.  18,  1880.  Princip(d. 


ILLINOIS  STATE  EEFOEM  SCHOOL, 

PoNTiAc,  Illinois. 


u  « 


Hon.  James  P.  Slade,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instncction  : 

Dear  Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  roport  of  the 
educational  work  in  the  Reform  School,  for  the  last  two  years : 

Number  received  during  the  two   years  ending  September  30, 
1880 170 

ATTAINMENTS. 

Gould  not  read 80 

Bead  in  Ist  reader 19 

2d        " 54 

8d        "        42 

4th      "        15 

"      "5th      "        10 

170 

Could  not  write 104 

"       write  legibly 55 

"      well 11 

170 

Never  studied  arithmetic 102 

Had  some  knowledge  of   arithmetic 45 

Knew  multiplication  table 23 

170 

Never  studied  geography 147 

Had  some  knowledge  of  geography 23 

170 

Never  studied  grammar 164 

Had  some  knowledge  of  grammar 6 

170 

Number  of  boys  discharged  during  the  two  years  ending    Sep- 
tember 80,  1880 164 
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ATTAINMENTS. 


When  Received: 


Could  not  read • 89 

Bead  in  Ist  reader 28 

"      "2d        "        42 

"      "   8d        "        40 

"      "4th      "        12 

"      "6th      "        8 
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Could  not  write 109 

"       write  legibly 60 

"      well 5 


164 


Never  studied  arithmetic 90 

Could  work  addition 16 

"      subtraction 10 

multiplication 24 

division 19 

fractions 6 


Ct  it 

(t  <( 

<t  It 


I  - 
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Never  studied  geography 128 

Studied  primary  geography 81 

"        common  school  geography 10 
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Studied  grammar 7 

When  Discharged: 

Bead  in  1st  reader 4 

"      "2d        "        16 

"      "  8d       "        29 

"      "4th      "        26 

"      "6th      "        26 

"      "   U.  S.  history 64 

Could  write  legibly 74 

"      weU 90 
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Working  addition 7 

"        subtraction 6 

"        multiplication 11 

"        division 40 

fractions 46 

"        interest 17 

Completed  Bay's  Third  Part  Arithmetic 28 

Working  in  Bav's  Higher  Arithmetic 7 

Completed  Bay  s  Higher  Arithmetic 8 


1 
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Annual  Eeport — Contintied. 


Branches  taught.  !  Text  books  used. 


[Classify  by  departments,  if  there, are  different  departments.] 


Remarks. 
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ANNUAL   REPORT 


or  the  year  ending  June  30,  1880,  of 

at county,  Illinois, 

node  to  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  this 

lay  of  August,  1880,  by 


terns. 


Financial  statistios. 


Dollars. 


Cts. 


1 
2 
3 
4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 


Value  of  real  estaU  owned 

Value  of  school  apparatus  and  furniture 

Value  of  libraries 

Amount  of  funds  and  endowments 

Total  value  of  property  held  by  the  institution 

Outstanding  indebtedness 

Income  from  fees  paid  by  students 

Current  income  from  all  other  sources 

Amount  of  donations,  ^ants  or  bequests  received  during  the  year 

Total  receipts  for  the  year. 

Amount  paid  students  as  gratuities  and  scholarships 

Amount  paid  instructors  as  salaries 

Total  expenditures  for  the  year 

Annual  charge  per  student  for  tuition  in  the  regular  course 

Average  of  other  expenses  of  each  student  per  annum 

Average  total  expenses  of  each  student  per  annum 


tems. 

General  statistics. 

1 

No.  of  volumes  in  libraries 

2 

No.  of  weeks  in  school  year 

8 

No.  of  male  students 

4 

No.  of  female  students 

5 

Total  No.  of  students 

6 

Date  of  incorporation  of  the  institutio 
Date  of  annual  commencement 

n 

7 

8 

9 

Names  of  professors  and  instructors. 

Positions  held  by  them. 

, 

No.  of  students  in  each  class. 

Departments  to  which  they  belong. 

[Arrange  olasABS  by  years,  according  to 

the  course  of  study  in  the  departments.] 

—16 
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Annual  Eeport — Continfied. 


Branches  taught. 


Text  books  used. 


[Classify  by  departments,  if  there  are  different  departments.] 


Bemarks. 
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{ 


CHICAGO  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY.  CHICAGO,  COOK  COUNTY. 

[Report  by  Rev.  G.  S.  F.  Savafire,  Secretary  and  Treasurer.] 

le  of  real  estate  owned $90,000 

le  of  school  apparatus  and  jfurniture 2,000 

le  of  library 7,000 

>unt  of  funds  and  endowments 216,  G70 

i\  value  of  property  hold 313. 670 

standing  debts 17,400 

•ent  income  from  all  other  sources 11, 607 

>unt  of  donations,  grants  or  bequests  received  durinfir  the  year 6, 049 

il  income  for  the  year 17,666 

)unt  paid  students  as  jjratuitids  and  scholarships 1,141 

>unt  paid  instructors  as  salaries 14.900 

il  expenditures  for  the  year 28,839 

iber  of  volumes  in  library 6,600 

iber  of  weeks  in  school  year 40 

iber  of  students 31 

iber  of  instructors 6 

i  of  incorporation Feb'y  15,  1856. 

lis  school  is  strictly  professional  in  its  character. 

•:  PRESBYTERIAN  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY  OF  THE  NORTHWEST.  CHICAGO. 

COOK  COUNTY. 

[Report  by  Rev.  Francis  L.  Patton,  D.D.,  LL.D.] 

leof  real  estate?  owned $300,000 

leof  school  apparatus  and  furniture 10,000 

)unt  of  funds  and  endowments 167. 000 

il  value  of  property  held  bythe  institution 467.000 

:)unt  paid  students  tis  gratuities  and  scholarships 1,200 

)untpaid  instructors •. 9,000 

fiber  of  volumes  in  library 8.700 

aberof  weeks  in  school  year SO 

fiber  of  students 31 

aberof  instructors 6 

lis  institution  is  strictly  professional  in  its  character. 


APTI8T  UNION  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY.  MORGAN  PARK.  COOK  COUNTY. 

[Report  by  Rev.  G.  W.  Northrup.  D.D..  LL.D.,  President] 

nber  of  students 78 

aberof  instructors 7 

lis  institution  is  of  a  strictly  professional  character. 


BENNETT  ECLECTIC  MEDICAL  COLLEGE,  CHICAGO.  COOK  COUNTY. 

[Report  by  Milton  Jay.  M.D.,  Dean  of  the  Faculty.] 

ue  of  real  estate  owned $50,000 

ue  of  apparatus  and  furniture 10,000 

«e  of  library 2,000 

al  value  of  property  held  bythe  institution. « 62,000 

ome  from  students  and  fees 5,000 

rent  income  from  all  other  sources 5,«X)0 

ount  of  donations,  grants  and  bequests  received  dunng  the  year 5, <K)0 

ount  pai<l  students  as  gratuities  and  scholarships 500 

ount  paid  instructors  as  salaries 5,WK) 

lual  charge  to  students  for  tuition 76 

iragc  total  expenses  of  students  per  annum 250 

nber  of  volumes  in  library 2,500 

nber  of  weeks  in  school  year .\ 26 

nber  of  male  students 108 

nber  of  female  students 8 

nber  of  instructors 13 

:e  of  incorporation March,  1868. 

his  is  a  strictly  professional  school. 
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HAHNEMANN  MEDICAL  COLLEGE  AND  HOSPITAL.  CHICAGO.  COOK  COUNTY. 

[Report  by  J.  S.  Hoyne.  M.D..  Refiristrar  and  Treasurer.] 

Value  of  real  estate $50.w 

Value  of  school  apparatus  and  furniture &.«» 

Total  value  of  property  held  by  institution 75, 0« 

OutstandinK  debts 21,0« 

Income  for  f he  year  from  student^'  fees lu.  W 

Amount  paid  students  as  grrutuitics  and  scholarships 5*» 

Total  expenditure  for  the  jrcar 10. ow 

Amount  charged  students  in  recrular  course K 

Number  of  weeks  of  school '^ 

Number  of  male  students 290 

Number  of  female  students 50 

Number  of  instructors 13 

Date  of  incorporation 1855 . 

This  institution  is  strictly  professional  in  character. 


THE  WOMAN'S  MEDICAL  COLLEGE  OF  CHICAGO.  CHICAGO.  COOK  COUNTY. 

[Report  by  Chas.  W.  Earle.  M.D..  Treasurer.] 

Value  of  real  estate  owned $20,000 

O  utstanding  indebtedness 5, 000 

Income  from  fees  paid  by  students 8.000 

Annual  charsrc  for  tuition  in  the  regular  course SO 

Average  total  expenses  of  each  student  per  annum 150  to  850 

Number  of  weeks  in  school  year 30 

Number  of  students 70 

Number  of  instructors W 

Date  of  incorporation 1870. 

This  institution  is  strictly  professional  in  character. 


GARRETT  BIBLICAL  INSTITUTE.  EVANSTON.  COOK  COUNTY. 

>  [Report  by  Rev.  W.  X.  Ninde.  S.T.D..  President.] 

Value  of  real  estate  owned $250,000 

Value  of  library 5.000 

Total  value  of  property  held  by  the  institution 265.000 

Outstanding  debts »».ooo 

Current  income  for  the  year 14.235 

Amount  of  donations,  grants  or  bequests 11. 184 

Amount  paid  students  as  gratuities 900 

Amount  paid  instructors  as  salaries 7. 800 

Total  expenditures  for  the  year — 27.800 

Average  expenses  ot  each  student  per  annum,  minimum  figures 125 

Number  of  volumes  in  library 8.000 

Number  of  weeks  in  school  year 36 

Number  of  students 58 

Number  of  instructors 5 

Date  of  incorporation Feb.  15, 1855. 

This  institution  is  strictly  professional  in  character,  and  is  only  open  to  males. 

NORTHWESTERN  UNIVERSITY.  EVANSTON.  COOK  COUNTY. 

[Reported  by  Hon.  Oliver  Marcy.  Acting  President.] 

Value  of  real  estate  owned $1,000,000 

Value  of  school  apparatus  and  furniture 10,500 

Value  of  libraries 25.00i» 

Total  value  of  property  held  by  the  institution 1.9Wi.(»oa 

Total  receipts  for  the  year 54. 5SIH 

Annual  charge  for  tuition  in  regular  course- 
Collegiate  department 15 

Preparatory  department 9 

Medical  department 75 
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CHICAGO  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY.  CHICAGO.  COOK  COUNTY. 

[Report  by  Rev.  G.  S.  F.  Savafire.  Secretary  and  Treasurer.] 

r  real  estate  owned $90,000 

f  school  apparatus  and  furniture 2.000 

f  library 7,000 

:  of  funds  and  endowments Slfi,  670 

due  of  property  hold 313.670 

ding  debts 17.400 

income  from  all  other  sources 11. 607 

:  of  donations,  f^rants  or  bequests  received  durinfir  the  year 6. 049 

come  for  the  year 17.666 

:  paidstudents  as  jfratuiti6s  and  scholarships 1,141 

1,  paid  instructors  as  salaries 14.900 

cpenditures  for  the  year 28. 839 

rof  volumes  in  library 6,600 

r  of  weeks  in  school  year 40 

rof  students 31 

r  of  instructors — 6 

incorporation Feb'y  15.  1855. 

ichool  is  strictly  professional  in  its  character. 


RESBYTERIAN  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY  OF  THE  NORTHWEST.  CHICAGO, 

COOK  COUNTY. 

[Report  by  Rev.  Francis  L.  Patton,  D.D..  LL.D.] 

f  real  estate  owned $300,000 

f  school  apparatus  and  furniture 10.000 

t  of  funds  and  endo wraent s 157, 000 

alue  of  property  held  bythe  institution 467.000 

t  paidstudents  as  gratuities  and  scholarships 1.200 

tpaid  instructors ^ 9,000 

rof  volumes  in  library 8,700 

rof  weeks  in  school  year 30 

rof  students 31 

rof  instructors 6 

nstitution  is  strictly  professional  in  its  character. 


nST  UNION  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY.  MORGAN  PARK.  COOK  COUNTY. 

[Report  by  Rev.  G.  W.  Northrup.  D.D.,  LL.D.,  President] 

rof  students 78 

rof  instructors 7 

institution  is  of  a  strictly  professional  character. 


BENNETT  ECLECTIC  MEDICAL  COLLEGE,  CHICAGO,  COOK  COUNTY. 

[Report  by  Milton  Jay,  M.D.,  Dean  of  the  Faculty.] 

>f  real  estate  owned $50,000 

>f  apparatus  and  furniture 10,000 

of  library 2.000 

alue  of  property  held  bythe  institution.^ 62.000 

2  from  students  and  fees 5,000 

t  income  from  all  other  sources 5,000 

it  of  donations,  jrrants  and  bequests  received  dunngr  the  year 5.000 

it  paid  students  as  gratuities  and  scholarships 500 

it  naid  instructors  as  salaries ^*^ 

1  cnarge  to  students  for  tuition 76 

je  total  expenses  of  students  per  annum 250 

!r  of  volumes  in  library 2, 600 

jr  of  weeks  in  school  year n. 26 

)r  of  male  students 108 

}r  of  female  students 8 

)r  of  instructors — ^--^aa-  ^ 

f  incorporation March,  1868. 

is  a  strictly  professional  school. 
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Number  of  volumes  in  the  library 6,8» 

Number  of  weeks  in  the  school  year 40 

Number  of  students  (males  only) ISJ 

Numberof  instructors 17 

Date  of  incorporation June  90. 1870. 

The  institution  has  a  coUe^ate.  a  commercial,  a  scientific  and  a  preparatory  depart- 
ment 

TEACHERS'  INSTITUTE  AND  CLASSICAL  SEMINARY.  EAST  PAW  PAW. 

DeKALB  COUNTY. 

[Report  by  J.  H.  Beitel.  B.S..  Principal.] 

Yalue  of  school  apparatus  and  furniture |5W 

Value  of  library 450 

Income  from  students*  fees 1, 300 

Amount  paid  instructors 62S 

Annual  cnaree  for  tuition  in  rogrular  course 2i 

Average  total  expenses  of  each  student  per  annum 150 

Number  of  volumes  in  library 125 

N  umber  of  weeks  in  school  year 39 

Number  of  male  students S! 

Number  of  female  students 4S 

Numberof  instructors 6 

Date  of  incorporation March  27, 18G9. 

The  institution  has  both  a  classical  and  an  Engrlish  course  of  study. 

NORTHWESTERN  COLLEGE.  NAPERVILLE.  DuPAGE -COUNTY. 

[Report  by  Rev.  A.  A.  Smith.  President] 

Value  of  real  estate  owned $50,000 

Value  of  school  apparatus  and  furniture 1,000 

Value  of  Ubrary 2.00O 

Amount  of  funds  and  endowments %,878 

Total  value  of  property  held 148.873 

Outstanding?  debts 11.927 

Income  from  students*  fees 2,108 

Current  income  from  all  other  sources 6.8S5 

Amount  of  donations,  grants  and  bequests  for  the  year * 2,000 

Total  receipts  for  the  year 10,985 

Amount  paid  instructors  as  salaries 7,130 

Total  expenditures  for  the  year 8,950 

Annual  charge  for  tuition  in  regular  course 18 

Average  total  expense  of  each  student  per  annum 143 

Number  of  weeks  in  school  year 3^ 

Number  of  male  students 176 

Number  of  female  students 77 

Numberof  instructors 13 

D&Ui  of  incorporation — 1865. 

The  institution  has  a  collegiate  and  a  preparatory  department;  it  has  also  two  oourses 
of  study  in  German— one  for  German  anu  the  other  for  English  students. 

WHEATON'  COLLEGE^.  WHEATON,  DU  PAGE  COUNTl^. 
*       [Report  by  C.  A.  Blanchard,  Vice-President.] 

Value  of  real  estate  owned »^  - .  -<\- $85,000 

Value  of  school  apparattHs  and  f urnitut-e.  .7 2,600 

Value  of  libraries *. 2,000 

Amount  of  endowments 3Si,000 

Total  value  of  property  held  by  the  institution 121,000 

Income  from  students  fees 3,380 

Current  income  from  all  other  sources 1.668 

Amount  of  donations,  grants  and  bequests  received  during  the  year 1,808 

Total  receipts  for  the  year 6,857 

Amount  paid  students  as  gratuities  and  scholarships 470 

Amount  paid  instructors  as  salaries 4,288 

Total  expenditures  for  the  year 6,8.'>7 

Annual  charge  for  tuition  in  the  regular  course" no 

Average  total  expenses  of  each  student  per  annum 180 

Number  of  volumes  in  the  library 2.50O 

Number  of  weeks  in  the  school  year ^ 39 

Total  nu mber  of  students 255 

Numberof  instructors 8 

Date  of  incorporation I860. 

Thiff  iastitution  has  a  collegiato  and  a  i^rci^&tatotY  department,  and  both  sexes  are 
admitted  to  both  departments. 
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Number  of  volumes  in  library 30,000 

Number  of  weeks  in  school  year 37 

Number  of  students  in  all  departments,  except  College  of  Law  and  Garrett  Bib- 
lical Institute j 377 

Number  of  instructors,  exoeptine:  same  departments 8G 

The  University  has  a  collesriate  department  and  a  preparatory  department,  a  conserva- 
tory of  music,  and  a  collegre  of  medicine:  ail  departments  being  open  to  both  sexes.  Gar- 
rett Biblical  Institute,  reported  above,  is  a  part  of  the  University;  and  the  Union  College 
of  Law,  reported  below,  is  under  the  joint  control  of  the  Northwestern  University  and  the 
University  of  Chicago. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO.  CHICAGO.  COOK  COUNTY. 

[Report  by  Rev.  Galusha  Anderson,  D.D.,  President] 

Value  of  real  estate  owned $200,000 

Value  of  school  apparatus  and  furniture 6.000 

Value  of  libraries 6,000 

Total  value  of  property  held  by  the  institution 211.000 

Outstanding  debts aOO,000 

Income  from  fees  paid  by  students 6,000 

Current  income  from  all  other  sources 6,00(» 

Amount  of  donations,  grants  and  bequests 6,000 

Total  receipts  for  the  year 18,00<» 

Amount  pud  students  as  gratuities  and  scholarships 2,100 

Amount  paid  instructors  as  salaries 10,23s 

Total  expenditures  for  the  year 12,000 

Annual  charge  for  tuition ." 70 

Average  of  total  expenses  of  each  student  per  annum 285 

Number  of  volumes  in  library 6,000 

Number  of  weeks  in  school  year ., 40 

Number  of  students,  except  College  of  Law 157 

N umber  of  instructors,  same  exception 11 

D.ite  of  incorporation 1859. 

The  University  has  a  collegiate  department  and  a  preparatory  department  both  open 
to  both  sexes,  and,  with  the  Northwestern  University,  has  joint  control  of  the  Union  Col- 
lege of  Law. 

THE  UNION  COLLEGE  OF  LAW.  CHICAGO,  COOK  COUNTY. 

[Report  by  Hon.  Henry  Booth.  LL.D.,  Dean.] 

Total  value  of  property  held  by  the  institution $26o 

Income  from  students  fees 5,764 

Donated  for  prizes 150 

Total  income  for  the  year 6,764 

Amount  paid  students  for  prizes 176 

Amount  paid  instructors  for  salaries 3,933 

Total  expenditures 6,764 

Annual  charge  for  tuition 76 

library  of  Law  Institute  used  by  students- 
Number  of  volumes 10.000 

Number  of  weeks  in  school  year 36 

N umber  of  male  students 92 

Number  of  female  students 1 

N u mber  of  instructors 4 

This  Institution  is  of  a  strictly  professional  character,  and  is  under  the  joint  control  of 
the  Northwestern  University  and  the  University  of  Chicago. 

ST.  IGNATIUS  COLLEGE,  CHICAGO,  COOK  COUNTY. 

[Report  by  Rev.  F.  P.  Nussbaum,  S.J.,  Treasurer.] 

Value  of  real  estate  owned $321,300 

Value  of  school  apparatus  andfurniture 6,000 

Value  of  libraries 8,700 

Total  value  of  property  held  by  the  institution 335,000 

Outstanding  debts 50.690 

Income  from  students'  fees 5.  WW 

Current  income  from  all  other  sources 47.220 

Total  income  for  the  year 52, S20 

Total  expenditures  for  the  year 6U,76«» 

Annual  charge  to  students  in  the  regular  course 40 
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Number  of  volumes  in  tho  library ^8» 

Number  of  weeks  in  the  school  year 49 

Number  of  students  (males  only) 118 

Number  of  instructors 17 

Date  of  Incorporation June  30, 1870. 

The  Institution  has  a  ooUeiriato.  a  commercial,  a  scientiflc  and  a  preparatory  depart- 
ment. 

teachers*  institute  and  classical  seminary.  east  paw  paw. 

dekalb  county. 

[Report  by  J.  H.  Beitel,  B.S.,  Principal.] 

Value  of  school  apparatus  and  f u rniture |5W 

Value  of  library 450 

Income  from  students*  fees 1.300 

Amount  paid  instructors 685 

Annual  cnarge  for  tuition  in  regrular  course 24 

Average  total  expenses  of  each  student  per  annum 15» 

Number  of  volumes  in  library 12S 

Number  of  weeks  in  school  year 39 

Number  of  male  students 57 

Number  of  female  students 4S 

Number  of  instructors 6 

Date  of  incorporation March  27, 1869. 

The  institution  has  both  a  classical  and  an  English  course  of  study. 

NORTHWESTERN  COLLEGE.  NAPERVILLE.  DuPAGE -COUNTY. 

[Report  by  Rev.  A.  A.  Smith.  President] 

Value  of  real  estate  owned $50,  W 

Value  of  school  apparatus  and  furniture 1.O0O 

Value  of  library 2.000 

Amount  of  funds  and  endowments 95.K73 

Total  value  of  property  held 148,  WS 

Outstanding  debts 11.987 

Income  from  students*  fees 2, 101 

Current  income  from  all  other  sources 6,8ft 

Amount  of  donations,  grants  and  bequests  for  the  year 2,000 

Total  receipts  for  the  year 10.985 

Amount  paid  instructors  as  salaries 7.150 

Total  expenditures  for  the  year 8,950 

Annual  charge  for  tuition  in  regular  course W 

Average  total  expense  of  each  student  per  annum 14$ 

Number  of  weeks  in  school  year 39 

Number  of  male  students 176 

Number  of  female  students 77 

Number  of  instructors 12 

Date  of  incorporation — 1865. 

The  institution  has  a  collegiate  and  a  preparatory  department:  it  has  also  two  eourseft 
of  study  in  German— one  for  German  and  the  other  for  English  students. 

WHEATON'  COLLEGE^.  WHEATON.  DU  PAGE  COUNT^. 

*        [Report  by  C.  A.  Blanchard,  Vice-President] 

Value  of  real  estate  owned »-..-<v 185,000 

Value  of  school  apparatt^s  and  f urnitut-e.  .7 2,500 

Value  of  libraries ■.  2,000 

Amount  of  endowments S^OOO 

Total  value  of  property  held  by  the  institution 121.000 

Income  from  students  fees S.S80 

Current  income  from  all  other  sources 1. 668 

Amount  of  donations,  grants  and  bequests  received  during  the  year 1,808 

Total  receipts  for  the  year 6,857 

Amount  paid  students  as  gratuities  and  scholarships 470 

Amount  paid  instructors  as  salaries 4.2S8 

Total  expenditures  for  the  year 6, S57 

Annual  charge  for  tuition  in  the  regular  course* :*) 

Average  total  expenses  of  each  student  per  annum 180 

Number  of  volumes  In  the  library 2.500 

Number  of  weeks  in  the  school  year ./• 39 

Total  number  of  students 255 

Number  of  instructors 8 

Date  of  incorporation 1860. 

This  institution  has  a  collegiate  and  a  preparatory  department  and  both  sexes  aro 
admitted  to  both  departments. 
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EDGAK  COLLEGIATE  INSTITUTE.  PARIS.  EDGAR  COUNTY. 

[Report  by  Josiah  Hurty.  A.M.,  Principal.] 

real  estate  owned $4,000 

rom  students' fees 1.100 

laid  instructors 1.100 

barge  per  student  for  tuition  in  the  regrular  course 30 

total  expenses  of  each  student  per  annum 190 

3f  weeks  in  the  school  year 36 

3f  male  students 62 

Df  female  students 28 

3f  instructors 2 

icorporation 1868. 

stitution  has  a  three  years'  course  of  study— Ensrlish  and  classical. 

EWING  COLLEGE.  EWING  COLLEGE.  FRANKLIN  COUNTY. 

[Report  by  Rev.  John  Washburn.  President 

real  estate  owned $8. 600 

school  apparatus  and  furniture 1. 600 

library 1.000 

5f  funds  and  endowments 10, (K)0 

ue  of  property  held  by  the  institution 21.000 

ingr  debts l.(r>l 

rom  students'  fees 1, 275 

ncome  from  all  other  sources 300 

eipts  for  the  year 1.575 

paid  students  as  erratuities  and  scholarships 6<» 

paid  instructors  for  salaries 1 ,  JM5 

)enditures  for  the  year 1.3!>5 

harge  per  student  for  tuition  in  regular  course 30 

of  total  expenses  of  each  student  per  annum 135 

of  volumes  in  the  library .*. 600 

of  weeks  in  school  year 39 

of  male  students 92 

of  female  students 37 

of  instructors 6 

ncorporation — December  25. 1867. 

ititution  has  a  classical  course  of  study  of  four  years,  and  an  English  or  scientific 
[  study. 

CARTHAGE  COLLEGE.  CARTHAGE.  HANCOCK  COUNTY. 

[Report  by  L.  F.  M.  Easterday.  A.M..  Treasurer.] 

real  estate  owned $42,000 

school  apparatus  and  furniture 900 

library 4.000 

Df  funds  and  endowments 36.000 

ling  debt 7.000 

rom  students*  fees 3.800 

income  from  all  other  sources 7,000 

paid  students  as  gratuities  and  scholarships 300 

paid  instructors  as  salaries 7.000 

lenditures  for  the  year •..  7.600 

harge  for  tuition  in  regular  course 25 

total  expenses  of  each  student 135 

of  volumes  in  the  library 3.000 

of  weeks  in  the  school  year 36 

of  male  students 150 

of  female  students 50 

of  instructors 7 

ncorporation January.  1870. 

stitution  has  two  departments— the  collegiate  and  the  academic. 

PRAIRIE  SEMINARY.  COBOIERCIAL  COLLEGE.  AND  CONSERVATORY  OF 
MUSIC.  ONARGA.  IROQUOIS  COUNTY. 

[Report  by  Rev.  J.  B.  Robinson,  A.M..  D.D.,  President] 

real  estate  owned $40,000 

school  apparatus 2.000 

library : 1.000 


3' 


of  funds  and  endowments '. 16.000 
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HEDDING  COLLEGE.  ABINGDON,  KNOX  COUNTl'. 

[Report  by  Rev.  Georere  W.  Peck«  A.M.,  President] 

Value  of  real  estate  owned $75, OOP 

Value  of  school  apparatus  and  furniture 3,<*» 

Value  of  libniry 3.(Nw 

Total  value  of  property  held 100.  Of* 

Outstandint;  debts 15, «« 

Income  from  students*  fees 4.0i'n 

Amou nt  paid  instructors  as  salaries 3, ffio 

Total  expenditures 4.5i*> 

Annual  charge  for  tuition 3S 

Number  of  volumes  in  library 5,0»« 

Number  of  weeks  in  school  year U6 

Number  of  students Hi 

N umber  of  instructors U 

The  institution  has  a  collegiate  and  a  preparatory  department. 

WESTERN  BUSINESS  COLLEGE,  GALESBUBG.  KNOX  COUNTY. 

[Report  by  J.  W.  Martin,  Principal.] 

Value  of  school  apparatus  and  furniture $1.00«> 

Value  of  library 3no 

Income  from  students*  fees 3,0«w 

Total  receipts  for  the  year 3. WW 

A  mount  paid  instructors  as  salaries  1. 2M 

Total  expenditures  for  the  year 1,900 

Annual  charge  in  regular  course GO 

Average  total  expenses  of  each  student  per  annum 225 

Number  of  volumes  in  library 450 

Number  of  weeks  in  school  year 4«) 

Number  of  male  students 155 

Number  of  female  students 45 

Number  of  instructors 3 

Date  of  incorporation September  2. 1862. 

LAKE  FOREST  UNIVERSITY.  LAKE  FOREST.  LAKE  COUNTY. 
[Report  by  Rev.  D,  S.  Gregory,  D.D.,  President] 

Value  of  real  estate  ow^ned $350,000 

Value  of  school  apparatus  andfurniture 10,000 

Value  of  libraries 7.000 

Amount  of  funds  and  endowments 1O0.0O0 

Total  value  of  property  held 367,ftio 

Income  from  students' fees 10.0«0 

(Current  income  from  all  other  sources 15.000 

Amount  of  donations,  grants  and  bequests  received  during  the  year.-. 37.0»»o 

Total  receipts  for  the  year 62.000 

Amount  paid  students  as  gratuities  and  scholarships 3,000 

Amount  paid  instructors  as  salaries 20.0«» 

Total  expenditures  for  the  year 60.000 

Annual  charge  for  tuition 40tofiO 

Average  of  total  expenses  of  each  student  per  annum 200  to  350 

Number  of  volumes  m  the  library 6,000 

Number  of  weeks  in  the  school  year 39 

Number  of  male  students 161 

Number  of  female  students 112 

Number  of  instructors 26 

Date  of  incorporation 1856. 

The  institution  has  a  collegiate  and  a  preparatory  department    The  young  ladies*  de- 
partment of  the  University  is  known  as  Fbbby  Hall. 

HIGHLAND  HALL  COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN.  HIGHLAND  PARK.  LAKE  COUNTY. 

[Report  by  Nathaniel  Butler,  jr.,  A.  M..  Principal. 

Income  from  fees  paid  by  students $8.38314 

Amount  of  donations,  grants  or  bequests  received  during  the  year 8,261  96 

Total  receipts  for  the  year 11.615  10 

Amount  paid  instructors  as  salaries 8.246  75 

Total  expenditures  for  the  year 11.64510 

Annuad  chargo  per  student  tor  tuition,  and  boaxd,  \iv  vVvvi  t^^ular  course 300  «• 
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>f  volumes  in  the  library 200 

)f  weeks  in  school  year 36 

>f  male  students 129 

>f  female  students 118 

)f  instructors IS 

ncorporation 1839. 

titution  is  devoted  to  a  preparation  of  pupils  for  collefire.  teaohins:  and  business 

ST.  JOSEPH'S  SEMINARY.  KANKAKEE,  KANKAKEE  COUNTY. 

[Report  by  Sr.  St  John  Baptist.  Superioress.] 

real  estate  owned |26.7(N> 

schoo.  apparatus  and  furniture 3,000 

library »Mi 

ae  of  property  held 80,000 

ingdente 10,000 

rom  students*  fees 814 

ncome  from  all  other  sources,  includins:  board  of  pupils 2, 027 

enditures  f or  the  year 2,678 

)f  volumes  in  library 817 

►f  weeks  in  school  year 46 

)f  pupils 2«!1 

)f  instructors 9 

^corporation January  81. 1874. 

lool  has  a  primary,  an  intermediate  and  a  senior  department,  and  is  open  only  to 

KNOX  COLLEGE.  GALESBURG,  KNOX  COUNTY. 

[Report  by  Newton  Bateman.  LL.D..  President] 

-eal  estate  owned $145,000 

school  apparatus  and  furniture 6,900 

ibrary 10,000 

►f  funds  and  endowments 120,  wio 

le  of  property  held — 300,0<K> 

•omfees  paid  by  students 7,800 

acome  from  all  other  sources 18.600 

•f  donations,  grrants  or  bequests  received  during  the  year 800 

?ints  for  the  year 37,1«W 

•aid  students  as  gratuities  andlscholarships l.ooo 

►aid  instructors  as  salaries 16.8*28 

endituros  for  the  tear 27,675 

larsre  per  student  for  tuition  in  the  re^lar  course 46 

otal  expense  of  each  student  per  annum 228 

)f  volumes  in  libraries 7,0<»0 

»f  weeks  in  school  year 39 

tf  students 891 

•f  instructors 19 

icorporation 1837. 

ion  to  the  college  for  young:  men,  Knox  Seminary  for  youns:  ladies,  and  Knox 
for  both  sexes,  are  departments  of  the  institution. 

LOMBARD  UNIVERSITY.  GALESBURG.  KNOX  COUNTY. 

[Report  by  Rev.  Nehemiah  White.  Ph.  D..  President] 

real  estate  owned $50,000 

chool  apparatus  and  furniture,  including  cabinet 3.4W 

ibrary 3.WX) 

f  funds  and  endowment 80.000 

leof  property  held 186.400 

ng  debts 5,000 

rom  students'  fees  (most  students  use  scholarships  issued  many  years 

276 

icome  from  all  other  sources 7.000 

f  donations,  grants  or  be(iuests  received  during  the  year 4.  OiH) 

!i^>tsforthe  year 12,000 

aid  instructors  as  salaries 6,100 

3nditures 9,000 

large  in  college  course 83 

otal  expenses  of  each  student  per  annum tJOO 

f  volumes  in  library 4,400 

f  weeks  in  school  year •. 40 

f  male  students 36 

f  female  students 24 

f  instructors 6 

corporation 1851. 

titution  has  a  collegiate  and  a  preparatory  department. 
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• 

MONTICELLO  LADIES'  SEMINARY.  QODFRET,  MADISON  COUNTY. 

[Report  by  Miss  Harriet  N.  Haskell.  Principal.] 

Value  of  real  estate  owned $127,40 

Value  of  school  apparatus  and  furniture 35.91 

Value  of  library 2.SM 

Total  value  of  property  held 163,0S 

Outstaadtiu?  debts 4,TII 

Incoriw  for  students'  foes  for  English  tuition b,W 

Cvrront  income  from  all  other  sources,  including  students' board  bills ■. 28,011 

Imount  paid  instructors  for  salaries: 8, 712 

Expense  of  boarding  department •. .  28. OW 

Annual  charge  for  tuition  in  regular  course 41 

Average  total  expenses  of  each  student  per  annum 900 

Number  of  volumes  in  library 2.500 

Number  of  weeks  in  school  year 40 

Number  of  students 145 

Number  of  instructors 12 

Date  of  Incorporation *. April  11, 1838. 

SHURTLEFF  COLLEGE.  UPPER  ALTON.  MADISON  COUNTY. 

[Report  by  Rev.  A.  A.  Eendrick.  D.D..  President] 

Value  of  real  estate  owned 135.000 

Value  of  school  apparatus  and  furniture 3.000 

Value  of  library 5.000 

Amount  of  funds  and  endowments 143,000 

Total  value  of  property  held 186.  OUO 

Outstanding  debts... 9.300 

Income  from  students' fees 3.800 

Current  income  from  all  other  sources 6.100 

Amount  of  donations,  grants  and  beciuests  received  during  the  year 7. 500 

Total  receipts  for  the  year 17.400 

Amount  paid  instructors  as  salaries 7.666 

Total  expenditures  for  the  year 9.900 

Annual  charge  per  student  in  the  regular  course 49 

Average  total  expenses  for  each  student  per  annum 150 

Number  of  volumes  in  library 4,000 

Number  of  weeks  in  school  year 37 

Number  of  male  students 99 

Number  of  female  students 29 

Number  of  instructors 7 

Date  of  incorporation 1835. 

The  institution  has  three  departments— preparatory,  collegiate  and  theological. 

ILLINOIS  COLLEGE.  JACKSONVILLE,  MORGAN  COUNTY. 

[Report  by  Prof.  Geo.  W.  Bailey,  A.M.,  Secretary  of  Faculty.] 

Value  of  real  estate  owned $85,000 

Value  of  school  apparatus  and  furniture 5,000 

Value  of  library 10.000 

Amount  of  funds  and  endowments 95, 000 

Total  value  of  property  held 195. 000 

Outstanding  debts 1.000 

Income  from  students' fees 3.214 

Current  income  from  all  other  sources 7.698 

Amount  of  donations,  grants  and  bequests  received  during  the  year 200 

Total  receipts  for  the  year 11. 112 

Amount  paid  students  as  gratuities  and  scholarships 443 

Amount  paid  instructors  as  salaries 9.930 

Total  expenditures  for  the  year 12.610 

Annual  charge  for  tuition  in  regular  course 36 

Average  of  total  expenses  of  each  student  per  annum 200 

Number  of  volumes  in  library 11.000 

Number  of  weeks  in  school  year 36 

Number  of  students 102 

Number  of  instructors 8 

Date  of  incorporation 1835. 

The  institution  is  for  males  only,  and  has  two  departments— collegiate  and  academic. 
the  latter  being  known  as  Whipple  Academy. 
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r  of  weeks  In  school  year 40 

r  of  students 62 

rof  instractors 10 

LINCOLN  UNIVERSITY,  LINCOLN,  LOGAN  COUNTY. 

[Report  by  Rev.  A.  J.  McGlumphy,  D.D.  LL.D.,  President] 

f  real  estate  owned $50,560 

f  school  apparatus  and  furniture .*. 60.000 

f  library 15.000 

t  of  funds  and  endowments 185.650 

t  of  donations  received  during  the  year 25,000 

t  paid  instructors  as  salaries 9,890 

cpenditures  for  th e  y ear 12, 985 

r  of  volumes  in  the  library '. 18.000 

rof  weeks  in  school  year 40 

rof  male  students 196 

rof  female  students .- 45 

r  of  instructors *  10 

Incorporation 1866. 

uLINOIS  WESLEYAN  UNIVERSITY,  BLOOMINGTON,  McLEAN  COUNTY. 

[Report  by  Rev.  W.  H.  H.  Adams,  D.D..  President] 

'f  real  estate  owned $100,000 

•f  school  apparatus  and  furniture 1,000 

•f  libraries 1,000 

t  of  funds  and  endowments 70.000 

;ue 25.000 

idin«;  debts 50,000 

t  from  fees  paid  by  students 7,000 

t  income  from  all  other  sources 6,000 

t  of  donations,  grants  or  bequests  received  during  the  year 25, 000 

t  paid  students  as  gratuities  and  scholarships 300 

t  paid  instructors  as  salaries 8,000 

xpenditures  for  the  year 14, 000 

charge  per  student  for  tuition  in  the  regular  course 89 

e  total  expenses  of  each  student  per  annum 175 

r  of  volumes  in  libraries 2, 000 

rof  weeks  in  school  year 89 

rof  male  students 848 

rof  female  students 100 

umber  of  students 448 

rof  instructors 21 

incorporation 1856. 

nstitution  has  four  departments— the  academic  (with  preparatory  and  collegiate 
i  of  study),  the  college  of  law.  the  college  of  music  and  the  college  of  commerce. 

BLACKBURN  UNIVERSITY,  CARLINVILLE.  BCACOUPIN  COUNTY. 

[Report  by  Rev.  E.  L.  Hurd,  D.D.,  President] 

)f  real  estate  owned $75,000 

)f  school  apparatus  and  furniture 3,000 

>f  library 2.000 

it  of  funds  and  endowments 85,000 

alue  of  property  held  by  the  institution 165,000 

2  from  students  fees 2,500 

t  income  from  all  other  sources 8.200 

it  of  donations,  grants  and  bequests  received  during  the  year 5,000 

ncome  for  the  year 15,700 

it  paid  instructors  as  salaries 7,800 

ixpenditures  for  the  year 18,500 

1  charge  to  students  In  regular  course 26 

re  total  expenses  of  each  student  per  annum 146 

)r  of  weeks  in  the  school  year 40 

»r  of  male  students 107 

5r  of  female  students •. 66 

$r  of  instructors 8 

institution  has  three  departments— preparatory,  collegiate  and  theologioaL 
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MONTICELLO  LADIES'  SEMINARY,  QODFREY.  MADISON  COUNTY. 

[Report  by  Miss  Harriet  N.  Haskell.  Principal] 

Value  of  real  estate  owned $127. 4tt 

Value  of  school  amMvatus  and  furniture SS,58I 

Value  of  libraiT 2.SII 

Total  value  of  property  held 168, OSS 

Outstaadhifi:  debts 4,710 

Incoriw  for  students'  fees  for  English  tuition 5.fiM 

Cwrront  ineome  from  all  other  sources,  including  students'  board  bills ■. 28.000 

Imount  paid  instructors  for  salaries 8.712 

Expense  of  boarding  department 28,000 

Annual  charge  for  tuition  in  regular  course 40 

Average  total  expenses  of  each  student  per  annum 300 

Number  of  volumes  in  library 2,500 

Number  of  weeks  in  school  year 40 

Number  of  students 145 

Number  of  instructors 12 

Date  of  incorporation •. April  11, 1838. 

SHURTLEFF  COLLEGE,  UPPER  ALTON.  MADISON  COUNTY. 

[Report  by  Rev.  A.  A.  Kendrick.  D.D.,  President] 

Value  of  real  estate  owned 135,000 

Value  of  school  apparatus  and  furniture 8,000 

Value  of  library 5,000 

Amount  of  funds  and  endowments 143. OOO 

Total  value  of  property  held 186,000 

Outstanding  debts... 9.300 

Income  from  students'  fees 8.800 

Current  income  from  all  other  sources 6, 100 

Amount  of  donations,  grants  and  bequests  received  during  the  year 7.500 

Total  receipts  for  the  year 17, 400 

Amount  paid  instructors  as  salaries 7,666 

Total  expenditures  for  the  year 9.900 

Annual  charge  per  student  in  the  regular  course 49 

Average  total  exi)ense8  for  each  student  per  annum 150 

Number  of  volumes  in  library 4.000 

Number  of  weeks  in  school  year 37 

Number  of  male  students 99 

Number  of  female  students 29 

Number  of  instructors 7 

Date  of  incorporation 1835. 

The  institution  has  three  departments— preparatory,  collegiate  and  theologioaL 

ILLINOIS  COLLEGE,  JACKSONVILLE,  MORGAN  COUNTY. 

[Report  by  Prof.  Geo.  W.  Bailey,  A.M,.  Secretary  of  Faculty.] 

Value  of  real  estate  owned $85. 000 

Value  of  school  apparatus  and  furniture 6,000 

Value  of  library 10.000 

Amount  of  funds  and  endowments 95, 000 

Total  value  of  property  held 195.000 

Outstanding  debts 1.000 

Income  from  students'  fees 3,214 

Current  income  from  all  other  sources 7,698 

Amount  of  donations,  grants  and  bequests  received  during  the  year 200 

Total  receipts  for  the  year 11. 112 

Amount  paid  students  as  gratuities  and  scholarships 443 

Amount  paid  instructors  as  salaries 9.930 

Total  expenditures  for  the  year 12. 610 

Annual  charge  for  tuition  in  regular  course 36 

Average  of  total  expenses  of  each  student  per  annum 200 

Number  of  volumes  in  library 11.000 

Number  of  weeks  in  school  year 36 

Number  of  stu dents 108 

Number  of  instructors 8 

Date  of  incorporation 1836. 

The  institution  is  for  males  only,  and  has  two  departments— collegiate  and  academic, 
the  latter  being  known  as  Whipple  Academy. 
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riTUTE     OF     THE    IMMACULATE    CONCEPTION.    BELLEVILLE.    ST.  (JLAIR 

COUNTY. 

[Report  by  Sister  Mary  Jerome,  Mother  Superior.] 

e  of  property  hold 180,000 

c  of  school  apparatus  and  furniture 800 

♦3  of  library 250 

I  value  of  property  held 81,060 

tarulinff  debts 2.143 

in«^  from  fees  paid  by  pupilB 4.000 

•^ntineome  from  all  otner  sources 2.00<> 

.1  rocei^itB  for  the  year (i.OOO 

»unt  paid  instructors  as  salaries 2.100 

J  expenditures  for  the  year «,«)00 

ual  charge  for  tuition $12  to  $24 

•age  expenses  of  each  pupil  per  annum 250 

iber  of  volumes  in  library 400 

iber  of  weeks  in  school  year 42 

iber  of  male  pupils 243 

iber  of  female  pupils 293 

?  of  incorporation December  29, 1860. 

e  instructors  are  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame. 

McKENDREE  COLLEGE.  LEBANON,  ST.  CLAIR  COUNTY. 

[Report  by  Rev.  D.  W.  Phillips,  A.M..  President.] 

le  of  real  estate  owned $50, 000 

le  of  school  apparatus  and  furniture 4,000 

le  of  library 6.000 

>unt  of  funds  and  endowments 65, 000 

d  value  of  property  held 125, 000 

►me  from  students*  fees 3.100 

•ent  income  from  all  other  sources 2.000 

)unt  of  donations,  grants  and  bequests  received  during  the  year 10. 000 

d  receipts  for  the  year 15,100 

)unt  paid  students  Jts  gratuities  and  scholarships 350 

)unt  paid  instructors  as  salaries 4.700 

d  expenditures  for  the  year 13,100 

ual  charge  for  tuition  in  the  regular  course 24 

rage  of  total  expenses  of  each  student  per  annum 164 

iber  of  volumes  in  library 7, 500 

iber  of  weeks  in  school  year 39 

iber  of  male  students 232 

1  ber  of  f  em  ale  students 116 

iber  of  instructors 12 

3  of  incorporation 1828. 

le  institution  has  six  departments— collegiate,  academic,  musical,  commercial,  law 
theological. 

THE  DANVILLE  SEMINARY,  DANVILLE,  VERMILION  COUNTY. 

[Report  by  Emory  Chilcoat.  B.A.,  Principal.] 

le  of  real  estate  owned $5,000 

le  of  school  furniture 200 

U  value  of  property  held 6,200 

)me  from  students'  fees 2,800 

)unt  pai<l  teachers  as  salaries 2,525 

U  expenditures  for  the  year 2.675 

ual  charge  for  tuition  in  regular  course 8  to  10 

rage  total  expenses  for  each  student  per  annum 167 

iber  of  weeks  in  school  year 87 

iber  of  male  students 123 

iber  of  f«?male  students 119 

iber  of  instructors 8 

3  of  incorporation October  13, 1879. 

le  institution  has  three  courses  of  study— academic,  normal  and  commerciaL 

THE  MONMOUTH  COLLEGE.  MONMOUTH,  WARREN  COUNTY. 

[Report  by  Rev.  J.  B.  McMichael,  D.D.,  President] 

le  of  real  estate  owned ^^"^SL 

le  of  school  apparatus  and  /umiture 'i^vRft 

—17 
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Value  of  library i2,aw 

Am(3unt  of  funds  and  endowments 8O.000 

Total  value  of  property  held 140.000 

Income  from  students  foes 9,OO0 

Current  income  from  all  other  sources 4. WO 

Amount  of  donations,  firran ts  and  bequests  received  durinir  the  year 5, 000 

Total  receipts  for  the  year 18,000 

Amount  paid  instructors  as  salaries 10, IB 

Total  expenditures  for  the  year IS, 442 

Annual  charge  for  tuition  in  regular  course 40 

Average  totiu  expenses  of  each  student  per  annum 187 

Number  of  volumes  in  library 2,800 

Number  of  weeks  in  school  year 40 

Number  of  male  students 143 

Number  of  female  students 140 

Number  of  instructors IS 

Date  of  incorporation February  17, 1857. 

The  institution  has  a  collegiate  and  an  academic  department. 

NORTHERN  ILLINOIS  COLLEGE,  FULTON.  WHITESIDE  COUNTY. 

[Report  by  A.  M.  Hansen.  A.M..  President] 

Value  of  real  estate  owned $100,000 

Value  of  school  apparatus  and  furniture 5,000 

Value  of  libraries 1,000 

Amo un t  of  f u nds  and  endow ments 20.  imo 

Total  value  of  property  held 136,000 

Income  from  students  fees 1,500 

Current  income  from  all  other  sources 1.200 

Total  receipts  for  the  year 2.700 

Annual  charge  for  tuition  in  regular  course — 33 

Average  total  expenses  of  each  pupil  per  annum 134 

•    Number  of  volumes  in  library 700 

Number  of  weeks  in  school  year 40 

Number  of  male  students 60 

Number  of  female  students 40 

Number  of  instructors 5 

Date  of  incorporation March  SO,  1866. 

The  Institution  has  four  courses  of  study— classical,  scIontiUc.  normal  and  oommercial. 

IRVINGTON  COLLEGE,  IRVINQTON.  WASHINGTON  COUNTY. 

[Report  by  Rev.  Edgar  W.  Clark,  A.M.,  President] 

Value  of  real  estate  owned $6,000 

Value  of  school  apparatus  and  furniture 150 

Value  of  library 500 

Total  value  of  property  held 6,^ 

Income  from  students  fees  (10  weeks) 120 

Total  receipts,  (10  weeks) 230 

Annual  charge  for  tuition 20 

Average  total  expenses  of  each  student  per  annum 145 

Number  of  volumes  in  library 1,300 

Number  of  weeks  in  school  year SB 

Number  of  male  students,  (one  term) 12 

Number  of  female  students  (one  term) 11 

Number  of  instructors 6 

Date  of  incorporation 186S. 

NORMAL  COLLEGE.  GRAYVILLE,  WHITE  COUNTY. 
[Report  by  Dimond  and  Harper,  Principals.] 

Valueof  school  apparatus  and  furniture |300 

Value  of  library ..•••;••,•; 600 

Total  valueof  property  held SOO 

Total  rooeiptH  for  tneyeai'. [  1  215 

AnnulU  charge  for  tuition  in  regular  course : 33 

Number  of  volumes  In  library 560 

Number  of  weeks  in  school  year '\ 44 

Numbcrof  male  students I39 

Number  of  female  students eg 

Number  of  instructors g 

Vnto  of  incorporation May  si*  18791 

This  institution  has  throe  oouraea  ot  Btud7— t<^&AV!i«t«\«Q.\AXi\2k!^<^  %xA  ^vasAsaSu 
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TE     OF     THE    IMMACULATE    CONCEPTION.    BELLEVILLE.    ST.  CLAIR 

COUNTY. 

[Report  by  Sister  Mary  Jerome,  Mother  Superior.] 

roperty  held $80,000 

c'hool  apparatus  and  furniture 800 

brary 250 

e  of  property  licid 81,060 

nKd«'bt« 2.143 

ohi  fees  paid  by  pupils 4,000 

icome  from  all  other  sources 2, 000 

tiptflfor  the  year 0.000 

aid  instructors  as  salaries 2,100 

enditures  for  the  year 3,6*^ 

larce  for  tuition $r2toj24 

xpenses  of  each  pupil  per  annum 250 

f  volumes  in  library 400 

I  weeks  in  school  year 42 

f  male  pupils 243 

f  female  pupils 293 

icorporation December  29, 1860. 

ructors  are  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame. 

McKENDREE  COLLEGE,  LEBANON,  ST.  CLAIR  COUNTY. 

[Report  by  Rev.  D.  W.  Phillips,  A.M.,  President.] 

eal  estate  owned $50,000 

ichool  apparatus  and  furniture 4. 000 

ibrary 6,000 

f  funds  and  endowments 66,000 

leof  property  held 125,000 

om  St uden ts'  fees 3, 100 

icome  from  all  other  sources 2,000 

f  donations,  crrants  and  bequests  received  during  the  year 10, 000 

'ints  for  the  year 15,100 

ifwd  students  as  crratuities  and  scholarships 350 

•aid  instructors  as  salaries 4,700 

enditures  for  the  year 13, 100 

larere  for  tuition  in  the  rejjular  course 24 

)f  total  expenses  of  each  student  per  annum 164 

f  volumes  in  library 7, 600 

)f  weeks  in  school  year 39 

)f  male  students 232 

)f  female  students 116 

)f  instructors 12 

icori>oration 1828. 

titution  has  six  departments— colle^ate,  academic,  musical,  commercial,  law 
ofirical. 

THE  DANVILLE  SEMINARY,  DANVILLE.  VERMILION  COUNTY. 

[Report  by  Emory  Chilcoat,  B.A..  Principal.] 

real  estate  owned $5,000 

ichool  furniture 200 

le  of  property  held 6,200 

•om  students'  fees 2,800 

>aid  t43achers  as  salaries 2,625 

enditures  for  the  year 2, 675 

liarce  for  tuition  in  regular  course 8  to  10 

x)tal  expenses  for  each  student  per  annum 167 

)f  weeks  in  school  year 87 

)f  male  students 123 

)f  female  students 119 

)f  instructors 3 

icorporation October  13. 1879. 

titution  has  three  courses  of  study— academic,  normal  and  commercial. 

THE  MONMOUTH  COLLEGE.  MONMOUTH,  WARREN  COUNTY. 

[Report  by  Rev.  J.  B.  McMichael,  D.D.,  President] 

real  estate  owned ^^^fift 

school  apparatus  and  furniture V^jRft 

-17 
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Income  from  students 128,  ON 

Annual  charge  in  regrular  course 3N 

Number  of  volumes  in  library &N 

N umber  of  weeks  in  school  year 41 

Number  of  male  students % 

Number  of  female  students 3M 

Instructors  are  the  Sisters  of  Mercy. 

Date  of  incorporation February  27. 1847. 

The  institution  has  three  departments— primary,  intermediate  an<i  senior. 

NOTRE  DAME  ACADEMY.  BOURBONNAIS  (HU)YE.  KANKAKEE  COUNTY. 

[Ueportby  8r.  St.  Marcolline.  Superior.] 

Value  of  real  estate  owned $13. OM 

Value  of  school  apparatus  and  furniture 2,SW 

'Value  of  library 2S0 

Total  value  of  property  held 16,050 

Outstanding  debts 800 

Total  receipts  for  the  year 8,  #00 

Total  expenditures  for  the  year 3,700 

Annual  charge  for  tuition  in  regular  course 10 

Number  of  volumes  in  library 100 

Number  of  wrecks  in  school  year 45 

Number  of  students 150 

N umber  of  instructors 8 

Date  of  incorporation May  2G,  1874. 

The  institution  is  open  only  to  females,  and  has  three  departments—primary,  inter- 
mediate and  senior. 

ST.  MARY'S  SCHOOL,  KNOXVILLE,  KNOX  COUNTY. 

[Report  by  Rev.  C.  W.  Lefflngwell,  D.D..  Rector.] 

Value  of  real  estate  owned $50,000 

Total  value  of  property  owned 50.000 

Outstanding  debts 18.500 

Income  from  students' foes  and  board  bills 20.000 

Total  receipts  for  the  year 20,000 

Amount  paid  students  as  gratuities  and  sciiolarships 2,600 

Amount  paid  instructors  as  salaries,  including  board 8,300 

Total  expenditures  for  the  year 90.000 

Annual  charge  for  tuition  and  household  expenses 360 

Number  of  volumes  in  library 1,500 

Number  of  weeks  in  school  year 40 

Number  of  students SO 

Number  of  instructors 13 

Date  of  incorporation 1858. 

This  school  has  a  primary,  a  preparatory  and  an  academic  department 

SCHOOL  DISTRICT  LIBRARIES. 

In  1857,  one  of  the  first  amendments  made  to  the  school  law 
adopted  in  1855,  was  that  authorizing  boards  of  school  directors  to 
levy  a  tax  for  the  purchase  of  libraries. 

Most  of  the  other  States  which  had  previous  to  that  time  estab- 
lished systems  of  public  school  libraries  assumed  the  responsibility 
of  their  introduction  and  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  expense. 

But  owing  to  the  heavy  burden  of  taxation  assumed  by  the  peo- 
ple of  Illinois  in  their  determination  to  liquidate  the  indebtedness 
of  the  State,  their  representatives  in  the  legislature  were  not  will- 
ing to  appropriate  any  considerable  sum  for  libraries  or  for  any  1 
other  beneficial  purpose.  This  fact,  coupled  with  the  belief  that  it 
would  be  better  to  let  each  district  supply  its  own  wants  in  this 
respect,  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  voluntary  plan,  which  is  still  in 
force,  Hon.  W.  H.  Powell,  in  tlie  Secioivd  Bveutvial  Report  of  this 
Department,    that    for   1857-8,  'waxioX^   ^iotmxieiA'fe^  *Ccife  ^i^a.,  ^sAv 
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ROCKFORD  SEMINARY.  ROCKPORD,  WINNEBAGO  COUNTY. 

[Report  by  Anna  P.  Sill.  Principal.] 

of  real  estate  owned 130.000 

of  school  apparatus  and  furniture 7,100 

of  libraries 2,600 

at  of  funds  and  endowments 16,000 

iralue  of  property  held  by  the  institution 125,<]00 

e  from  fees  paid  by  students 19,085 

It  income  from  all  other  sources 1,320 

•eceipts  for  the  year 20,006 

it  paid  students  as  grratuities  and  scholarships 420 

it  paid  instructors  as  salaries 7,119 

jxpenditures  for  the  year 18,000 

.1  charcpe  per  student  for  tuition  in  the  re^rular  course 36 

zo  total  expenses  of  each  student  per  annum — 250 

er  of  volumes  in  libraries 2,500 

3r  of  weeks  in  school  year 40 

?r  of  students 194 

3r  of  instructors 15 

f  incorporation June  11, 1849. 

EUREKA  COLLEGE,  EUREKA.  WOODFORD  COUNTY. 

[Report  by  Rev.  H.  W.  Everest.  A.M..  President] 

of  n>al  eat  at  »>  owned $50, 000 

of  school  appuratus  and  furniture 2, 000 

of  library 2.000 

It  of  funds  and  endowments 15.000 

ralue  of  property  held 09. 000 

mlini?  debts 6.0ii0 

e  from  students'  fees 6,000 

it  income  from  all  other  sources 1,600 

eceipts  for  the  year 7. 500 

It  paid  students  as  gratuities  and  scholarships 125 

it  ptti<l  instructors  as  salaries 4,600 

expenditures  for  the  year 7,500 

1  charc»>  for  tuition  in  regular  course 34 

je  total  expenses  of  each  student  per  annum 154 

• 

)r  of  volumes  in  library 2,000 

>r  of  weeks  in  school  year 40 

3rof  male  students 136 

^r  of  female  students 96 

jr  of  instructors 9 

f  incorporation 1855. 

istitution  has  five  departments— collegiate,  normal,  Bible,  commercial  and  musicali 

e  following  are  reports  from  institutions  which  reported  in  1879, 
lid  not  answer  my  circular  in  1880: 

CHICAGO  FEMALE  COLLEGE.  MORGAN  PARK.  COOK  COUNTY. 

[Report  by  Gilbert  Thayer,  LL.D.,  President] 

jt  real  estate  owned 135,000 

af  school  apparatus  and  furniture 6,000 

3f  library 500 

alue  of  property  held 41,500 

f>  from  students  fees  and  board  bills 15,000 

eceipts  for  the  year 15,000 

it  paid  instructors  as  salaries 4,500 

txpenditures,  including  boarding  expenses 11.450 

I  charge  for  tuition  in  regular  course 50 

;e  total  expense  of  each  student  per  annum 325 

»r  of  volumes  in  library 676 

jrof  weeks  in  school  year 39 

ir  of  students 92 

incorporation 1874, 

ST.  XAVIER'S  ACADEMY.  CHICAGO,  COOK  COUNTY. 

[Report  by  Sr.  Mary  Geneveive  Granger,  Superior.] 

>f  real  estate  owned V\!^«^fi!^ 

>f  school  apparatus  and  furniture \>»^Rft 
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able  error  in  those  who  are  supposed  to  take  a  deep  interest  in 
the  welfare  of  this  great  agricultural  State,  but  it  is  no  less  an 
error,  and  one  that  will  bring  failure  so  often  as  repeated. 

"Science  and  literature  must  come  to  the  young  in  their  own  tmt 
name,  to  be  met  with  a  welcome  reception. 

"Clothe  them  as  the  mere  servitors  of  the  spirit  of  gain,  and 
their  form  is  not  comely,  nor  their  countenance  beautiful  to  the 
child.  And  while  this  is  so,  he  who  expects  to  make  a  generation 
of  school  boys  to  become  practical  farmers,  by  the  instrumentality 
of  the  school  library,  will  ever  be  destined  to  disappointment,  how- 
ever good  his  aim  may  be.'' 

The  following  extracts  from  his  discussion  of  the  subject  are 
sufficient  to  show  his  estimate  of  the  value  of  school  libraries: 

"If  we  understand  education  to  be  the  bringing  out  of  all  the 
powers  of  body,  mind  and  soul,  in  due  harmony  and  full  strength, 
the  growing  into  the  ability  for  earnest,  wise  thought,  for  true, 
brave  work  in  life,  there  needs  be  no  long  argument  as  to  the 
place  the  library  should  hold  in  that  system.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

"A  taste  for  reading,  as  the  term  is  popularly  used,  such  a  taste 
as  finds  a  passing,  and  but  a  passing  gratification  in  the  sensation 
book,  is  not  the  thing  here  recommended  to  be  cultivated  as  an 
auxiliary  to  the  text  book  and  methodic  drill  of  the  class  room. 
What  is  meant  is  a  hungering  and  thirsting  for  the  nourishment 
of  true  books.  The  pupil  who  has  this  desire,  has  that  within  him 
which,  if  rightly  fostered,  will  grow  into  a  power  of  immeasurable 
strength,  with  the  capacity  of  growing  stronger  with  his  ripening 
years. 

"Such  a  love  of  reading  as  is  here  meant,  all  recognize  as  not 
only  one  of  the  strongest  safeguards  against  the  allurements  of 
vice,  but  as  the  most  hopeful  earnest  of  future  mental  growth  and 
fruitfulness. 

"If  in  the  beginning  of  life,  the  child,  when  he  meets  difficult 
and  dangerous  questions,  as  meet  them  he  must,  who  has  brain  to 
think  and  heart  to  feel,  learns  to  seek  counsel  from  the  wise  and 
good,  not  of  the  living  alone,  but  of  those  who  though  dead  yet 
speak  through  the  books  they  have  written,  such  child  has  become 
the  pupil  not  of  the  teacher  of  his  own  age  alone,  but  of  the  im- 
mortal of  all  ages.  For  him  are  their  wisest,  maturest  lessons 
ever  waiting,  and  their  influence  to  produce  in  him  wiser  thought 
and  worthier  endeavor  will  be  limited  only  by  his  power  to  make 
those  best  results  of  their  thought  his  own. 

"The  ability  to  read  the  best  books,  interpreting  and  possessing 
their  meaning,  is  a  power  which  a  teacher  should  seek  to  awaken 
and  cultivate.        •        •        •        ♦ 

"The  teacher  should  be  fitted  to  use  the  library  as  an  education- 
al instrumentality,  as  well  as  the  blackboard,  the  map,  or  the 
mathematical  instrument. 

* 

"That  this  implies  a  higher,  standard  of  fitness  on  the  part  of 
the  teacher  than  any  yet  fully  recognized,  is  true.  The  teacher 
finds  himself  constantly  called  on  for  the  exercise  of  better  powen 
and  higher  fitness. 

"When  it  is  admitted  that  the  reading  of  the  right  books  is  an 
auxiliary   means    of    educating   the   young  not    to  be   doubtful  or 
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with  the  assistance  of  some  of  the  leading  friends  of  education, 
selected  a  series  of  four  separate  libraries,  each  consisting  of  differ- 
ent books,  and  each  costing  fifty  dollars;  and  school  directors  were 
urged  to  purchase  one  or  more  of  these  libraries,  as  their  means 
would  permit. 

In   making  a  strong   plea    for   district  libraries,   Superintendent , 
Powell  set  Forth,  at  some  length  and  with  much  force,  the  bene- 
ficial results  that  would  attend  their  general  introduction  and  use, 
as  the  following  extract  from  his  report  will  show: 

"A  love  for  reading,  like  a  love  for  study,  is  seldom  acquired 
except  in  our  youth.  It  is  then  that  habits  of  study  and  reading 
are  formed,  if  formed  at  all.  As  without  schools  a  large  majority 
of  the  people  would  continue  through  life  without  a  knowledge  of 
the  art  of  reading  and  writing,  so  without  suitable  libraries  placed 
within  their  reach,  the  young  would  never  acquire  a  taste  for  read- 
ing. To  acquire  a  love  for  reading  is  as  indispensable  as  to  know 
how  to  read;  just  as  to  know  how  to  navigate  a  ship  is  as  neces- 
sary, to  cross  the  ocean,  as  to  have  a  ship.  If  there  is  any  one 
fault  in  our  American  system  of  education  more  glaring  than  all 
others,  it  is  that  we  have  constantly  been  more  anxious  to  impart 
the  means  of  acquiring  an  education,  than  to  inspire  a  love  of  the 
use  of  those  means  when  obtained.  Children  are  sent  to  school  and 
taught  to  read,  but  the  means  of  putting  into  practice  the  art  they 
have  acquired  at  so  much  labor  and  expense  is  not  unfrequently 
never  placed  within  their  reach.  Middle  life  finds  them  where  the 
school  left  them;  and  as  old  age  creeps  on  apace,  they  look  back 
through  the  long  line  of  their  own  narrow  experience,  to  see  the 
sun  of  their  childhood,  radiant  with  the  bright  promise  of  constantly 
increasing  knowledge  and  power,  setting,  alas !  in  obscurity  and 
darkness." 

As  a  consequence,  no  doubt,  of  the  impetus  given,  to  this  move- 
ment by  what  he  said,  $40,305  were  expended  for  aistrict  libraries 
the  following  year,  $30,124  in  1860  and  $13,095  in  1861.  An  aver- 
age of  between  $5,000  and  $6,000  was  expended  each  of  the  follow- 
ing years  until  1866,  when  the  amount  was  $4,199. 

In  the  Sixth  Biennial  Keport  of  this  Department,  that  for  1865-6, 
Dr.  Bateman  called  attention  to  the  subject  of  school  libraries,  and 
wrote  concerning  the  movement  just  referred  to,  as  follows: 

"That  the  scheme  as  then  proposed,  has  proved  so  successful  as  was 
anticipated,  can  not  be  justly  claimed.  The  failure  of  this  scheme 
to  fulfil  the  measure  of  good  predicted  of  it,  may  be  attributable  to 
two  causes : 

"First,  there  was,  doubtless,  a  lack  of  so  thorough  an  under- 
standing and  appreciation  of  the  matter  on  the  part  of  those  whose 
duty  it  was  to  make  the  movement  a  success,  as  to  insure  an 
abiding  and  watchful  interest  in  it,  and  hence  the  first  enthusiasm 
cooled  down,  to  be  kindled  again,  let  us  hope,  to  a  more  steady 
heat. 

• 

"Another  reason  may  be  found,  perhaps,  in  the  selection  of  books 
recommended  by  those  engaged  in  the  effort  alluded  to. 

"That  a  library  for  school-boys  should  consist,  in  so  large  a  part, 
of  books  devoted  especially  to  subjects  connected  with  farming,  as 
did  the  libraries  at  that  time  recommended,  is,  perhaps,  a  pardon- 
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he  directors  of  each  district,  it  is  beUeved  that  the  report  is  sub- 
stantially correct. 

If  the  library  has  been  so  long  in  the  house  of  some  citizen,  for 
safe-keeping,  that  its  existence  is  unknown  to  the  present  board  of 
directors,  it  is  equivalent  to  no  library,  so  far  as  its  value  to  the 
district  is  concerned. 

A  knowledge  of  the  character  of  the  books,  and  of  the  extent  of    J 
their  use  by  those  for  whose  benefit  they  were  purchased,  would  be 
of  much  interest  and  value. 

From  the  best  information  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  from  those 
acquainted  with  the  purchase  and  use  of  school  district  libraries  in 
dinerent  localities  in  the  State,  it  is  evident  that  many  of  them 
have  failed  to  accomplish  the  good  results  anticipated.  Among  the 
causes  of  this  failure  may  be  mentioned  the  following: 

1.  Frequently  the  books  selected,  as  said  by  Dr.  Bateman,  have 
not  been  suited  to  the  capacity  and  wants  of  those  who  it  was 
hoped  would  read  them ;  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  eagerness  with 
which  they  were  at  first  sought  soon  disappeared. 

2.  When  suitable  books  have  been  selected,  because  pains  has 
not  been  taken  to  secure  a  good  librarian  who  knew  sometliing  of 
books  and  could  direct  those  seeking  information  on  particular  sub- 
jects to  what  they  wanted,  and  aid  those  ignorant  or  books  in  the 
selection  of  something  to  read,  the  usefulness  of  the  library  has 
been  greatly  diminished.  Again,  the  library  books  have  often  been 
stolen  from  the  school  house,  which  is  usually  not  a  very  safe 
place  for  them ;  or  the  librarian  has  been  careless  in  keeping  track 
of  the  books  and  in  requiring  borrowers  to  return  them  promptly. 

3.  Teachers  are  the  persons  who  can  do  most  to  incite  the 
children  to  read  good  books.  But  too  often  the  teachers  themselves 
do  not  read  much,  nor  know  much  about  books,  and  even  when 
they  do,  their  stay  in  a  district  is  too  short,  usually,  for  them  to 
carry  out  any  carefully  prepared  plans  of  reading,  or  to  arouse  in 
their  pupils  more  than  a  passing  interest  in  books. 

While  holding  the  oflBce  of  county  superintendent  of  schools  in 
St.  Clair  county,  I  visited  schools  for  six  consecutive  years,  and  in 
but  two  or  three  instances  did  I  find  even  the  remnant  of  a  school 
district  library,  and  those  found  were  in  private  houses.  Upon 
inquiry,  I  learned  that  the  few  books  left  were  taken  away  from 
the  school  houses  at  the  close  of  some  term  of  school  for  safe  keep- 
ing, and  that,  because  there  was  no  demand  for  them,  they  had 
not  been  returned.  Other  county  superintendents  have  told  me 
4hat  their  experience  has  been  the  same  as  mine. 

Now,  what  is  needed,  in  my  judgment,  is  not  a  change  in  the 
law,  not  an  appropriation  by  the  State  to  supply  all  districts  with 
libraries,  but  rather  a  discussion  of  the  utility  of  having  in  every 
neighborhood  or  district  a  selection  of  good  books,  to  which  all  may 
have  access.  Such  discussions,  and  an  interest  in  the  subject  that 
will  lead  to  voluntary  efforts  to  procure  a  library,  will  be  worth 
more  than  the  money  required  to  purchase  the  books. 

While  it  is  conceded  that  a  supply  of  good  books  purchased  by 
district  funds  may  help  to  create  and  foster  a. love  for  reading,  1 
am  of  the  opinion  that  the  cause  of  public  school  libraries  can  best 


eglected,  the  neceBsity  of  a  free,  school  library  is  admitted.  Is 
le  education  of  every  child  too  vital  a  question  to  society  to  be 
:ft  entirely  to  the  poverty  of  the  poor,  the  prejudices  of  the 
igoted,  and  the  ignorance  and  meanness  of  all  classes?  Then  the 
roviding  of  the  library,  an  instrumentality  of  education  so  potent, 
in,  for  the  same  reasons,  not  be  left  to  the  individual  alone. 

"Not  only  would  the  public  library  for  the  school  more  surely 
rovide  for  all,  but  it  is  easy  to  prove,  that  aa  a  meaenre  of  eeon- 
my,  it  would  be  cheaper  than  the  private  library  for  each.  The 
lan  of  moderate  means  might  in  thia  way  secure,  for  bis  children, 
y  paying  a  small  tax  annually,  the  use  of  a  better  selected  and 
ir  more  varied  collection  of  books  than  manifold  the  sum  thus 
aid  would  buy  for  their  exclusive  use." 

In  indicating  the  classes  of  books  that  should  be  provided,  he 
amed  as  of  primary  importance,  books  of  reference,  such  as  die- 
onaries,  encyclopedias,  etc.,  taHng  the  ^und  that  for  the  high 
;hool,  books  of  this  kind  should  be  supplied  in  such  variety  as  to 

ave  no  subject  which  would  interest  the  growing  mind  untouched, 

aiming  that  school  districts  could  not  err,  in  procuring  the  richest 
(id  best  hooks  of  this  class,  and  that  teachers  could  not  err,  in  any 
itelligent  and  persistent  efforts  to  teach  the  pupils  the  proper  use 
nd  great  value  of  books  of  this  kind. 

The  next  year  after,  the  publication  of  the  report,  in  1867,  the 
mount  expended  for  library  books  was  increased  to  $10,628,  while 
le  number  of  books  purchased  was  only  1,512.  Since  their  aver- 
se cost  was  over  seven  dollars,  it  is  fair  to  presume  that  many  of 
lem  were  reference  books,  purchased  on  account  of  the  recom- 
lendation  made  in  the  rf-port  of  the  preceding  year. 

The  following  table  shows  the  library  statistics  for  the  past  ten 


The  above  table  shows  the  present  condition  of  the  school  li- 
raries  of  the  State.  Of  the  character  of  the  books  and  of  the  use 
lade  of  them,  but  little  can  be  learned  from  these  figures. 

That  only  nine  hundred  and  eighty  districts,  less  than  one  in  ten, 
ave  any  library  worth  reporting,  and  that  the  number  of  books  for 
ich  district  reporting  a  library,  is  less  than  seven,  indicates  a 
.ck  of  interest  in  the  subject. 

It  may  be  urged  that  these  figures  are  not  trustworthy.  They 
ay  not  be  accurate ;  but  since  the  information  is  obtained  from 
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he  directors  of  each  district,  it  is  believed  that  the  report  is  sub- 
stantially correct. 

If  the  library  has  been  so  long  in  the  house  of  some  citizen,  for 
safe-keeping,  that  its  existence  is  unknown  to  the  present  board  of 
directors,  it  is  equivalent  to  no  library,  so  far  as  its  value  to  the 
district  is  concerned. 

A  knowledge  of  the  character  of  the  books,  and  of  the  extent  of 
their  use  by  those  for  whose  benefit  they  were  purchased,  would  be 
of  much  interest  and  value. 

From  the  best  information  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  from  those 
acquainted  with  the  purchase  and  use  of  school  district  libraries  in 
dinerent  localities  in  the  State,  it  is  evident  that  many  of  them 
have  failed  to  accomplish  the  good  results  anticipated.  Among  the 
causes  of  this  failure  may  be  mentioned  the  following: 

1.  Frequently  the  books  selected,  as  said  by  Dr.  Bateman,  have 
not  been  suited  to  the  capacity  and  wants  of  those  who  it  was 
hoped  would  read  them ;  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  eagerness  with 
which  they  were  at  first  sought  soon  disappeared. 

2.  When  suitable  books  have  been  selected,  because  pains  has 
not  been  taken  to  secure  a  good  librarian  who  knew  sometliing  of 
books  and  could  direct  those  seeking  information  on  particular  sub- 
jects to  what  they  wanted,  and  aid  those  ignorant  of  books  in  the 
selection  of  something  to  read,  the  usefulness  of  the  library  has 
been  greatly  diminished.  Again,  the  library  books  have  often  been 
stolen  from  the  school  house,  which  is  usually  not  a  very  safe 
place  for  them ;  or  the  librarian  has  been  careless  in  keeping  track 
of  the  books  and  in  requiring  borrowers  to  return  them  promptly. 

8.  Teachers  are  the  persons  who  can  do  most  to  incite  the 
children  to  read  good  books.  But  too  often  the  teachers  themselves 
do  not  read  much,  nor  know  much  about  books,  and  even  when 
they  do,  their  stay  in  a  district  is  too  short,  usually,  for  them  to 
carry  out  any  carefully  prepared  plans  of  reading,  or  to  arouse  in  | 
their  pupils  more  than  a  passing  interest  in  books. 

While  holding  the  oflBce  of  county  superintendent  of  schools  in 
St.  Clair  county,  I  visited  schools  for  six  consecutive  years,  and  in 
but  two  or  three  instances  did  I  find  even  the  remnant  of  a  school 
district  library,  and  those  found  were  in  private  houses.  Upon 
inquiry,  I  learned  that  the  few  books  left  were  taken  away  from 
the  scnool  houses  at  the  close  of  some  term  of  school  for  safe  keep- 
ing, and  that,  because  there  was  no  demand  for  them,  they  bad 
not  been  returned.  Other  county  superintendents  have  told  me 
4hat  their  experience  has  been  the  same  as  mine. 

Now,  what  is  needed,  in  my  judgment,  is  not  a  change  in  the 
law,  not  an  appropriation  by  the  State  to  supply  all  districts  with 
libraries,  but  rather  a  discussion  of  the  utility  of  having  in  every 
neighborhood  or  district  a  selection  of  good  books,  to  which  all  may 
have  access.  Such  discussions,  and  an  interest  in  the  subject  that 
will  lead  to  voluntary  efforts  to  procure  a  library,  will  be  worth 
more  than  the  money  required  to  purchase  the  books. 

While  it  is  conceded  that  a  supply  of  good  books  purchased  by 
district  funds  may  help  to  create  and  foster  a. love  for  reading,  I 
am  of  the  opinion  that  the  cause  of  public  school  libraries  can  best 
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But  the  teachers  who  obtained  only  a  smattering  of  these  sciences, 
and  then  attempted  to  teach  them,  were  able  to  do  no  more  than 
give  the  pupils  the  '*dry  bones  of  the  text-books;"  and  since  they 
were  unable  to  awaken  in  their  pupils  an  interest  in  the  branches 
in  which  they  themselves  had  but  Ettle  or  no  interest,  their  pupils 
were  not  much  improved  by  the  addition  of  these  branches  to  the 
common  school  curriculum.  But  while  this  was,  and  is  perhaps 
true  of  a  majority  of  the  teachers,  there  are  many  teachers,  m  both 
country  and  city  schools,  who  have  done,  and  are  doing  much  to 
awaken  in  their  pupils,  even  those  quite  young,  an  interest  in  the 
varied  forms  of  nature. 

Dr.  Bateman,  in  a  circular  of  "Hints  to  Teachers,"  as  to  the 
manner  of  introducing  and  teaching  these  new  studies,  made  the 
following  statement:  **I  do  not  doubt  that  not  only  as  much,  but 
more  and  better  progress  will  be  made  in  the  old  seven  branches, 
in  connection  witn  the  four  new  ones,  if  properly  taught,  than  has 
heretofore  been  achieved  without  them ;  so  that  the  gain  will  be 
more  than  equal  to  the  whole  amount  of  the  knowledge  of  the  na- 
tural sciences  acquired.  This  A^ill  result,  it  is  believed,  from  the 
awakening  and  inspiring  influence  of  the  new  studies  upon  both 
teachers  and  pupils." 

The  truth  of  this  statement  was  at  once  called  in  question, 
doubted,  and  even  denied  by  many  persons,  and  is  to-day.  These 
persons  said,  in  substance,  that  whatever  time  is  devoted  to  giving 
instruction  in  these  new  studies  will  be  just  so  much  taken  from 
the  time  that  should  be  devoted  to  teaching  the  more  essential 
branches  of  orthography,  writing,  reading,  etc.  They  did  not,  and 
do  not,  seem  to  realize  that  pupils  may  be  so  led  to  examine  and 
describe  the  many  familiar  oDJects  of  interest  to  be  seen  on  every 
hand  in  the  outer  world,  as  to  be  compelled  to  learn  some  new 
words  and  combinations  of  words  each  day,  as  they  make  new 
discoveries  and  seek  to  give  them  expression  in  language.  This  is 
the  natural  method  of  learning:  first  the  object  and  some  thought 
about  it,  and  then  a  desire  to  know  the  name  for  the  object  and 
the  proper  language  in  which  to  express  the  thought. 

It  seems  never  to  have  occurred  to  these  objectors  that  pupils 
thus  using  words  to  represent  what  they  have  been  led  to  see  and 
find  out  for  themselves  about  objects  examined,  will  learn  the 
orthography  and  the  meaning  of  the  words  used,  and  the  correct 
use  of  language,  more  naturally  and  effectively  than  they  will  when 
the  sole  object  aimed  at  is  the  teaching  of  language. 

A  forcible  illustration  of  the  truth  of  what  I  have  just  said  was 
afforded  in  1879,  when  I  devoted  a  day  to  examining  the  educa- 
tional exhibit  of  the  Knox  County  Fair,  in  which  there  was  a  large 
display  of  school  work.  I  was  verv  agreeably  surprised  to  find 
some  excellent  work  from  country  schools  in  natural  history,  illus- 
trated by  specimens  collected  and  described  by  pupils  who  showed 
no  lack  of  proficiency  in  the  other  branches,  in  making  this 
examination,  I  became  convinced  that  in  the  country  schools  in 
which  the  greatest  interest  and  best  results  were  shown  in  the 
study  of  the  natural  sciences,  the  attainments  of  the  pupils  in  the 
other  branches  were,  as  a  rule,  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  those  of  the 
pupils  of  other  schools   in   which   no   attention   had  beeiv  ^n«vjl  \Rk 
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these    new    studies.    Here   was   a   practical   demonstration    of  the 
truth  of  the  prediction  of  Dr.  Bateman,  quoted  above. 

Without  doubt,  similar  results  have  been  reached  in  schools  of 
the  same  class  in  other  counties  in  which  the  conditions  for  succesB 
in  this  direction  have  been  equally  favorable. 

Though  the  experiment  has  not  been  so  successful  as  its  warmest 
advocates  predicted  and  hoped  it  would  be,  it  nevertheless  has  bo 
far  been  a  success  as  to  show  that  pupils  will,  if  properly  taught, 
become  much  interested  in  the  study  of  nature,  and  yet  learn  all 
that  has  been  heretofore  taught  in  the  schools  as  readily  and  thor- 
oughly as  pupils  of  the  same  age  who  have  not  attempted  to  leam 
anything  besides  the  three  E's. 

It  was  without  doubt  a  wise  provision  of  the  law  to  require  that 
those  who  are  to  teach  should  have  a  knowledge  of  the  elements  of 
the  natural  sciences.  In  this  connection  the  following  words  from 
the  pen  of  the  lamented  Agassiz  are  of  special  interest  and  signifi- 
cance : 

"I  wish  to  awaken  a  conviction  that  the  knowledge  of  nature  in 
our  day  lies  at  the  very  foimdation  of  the  prosperity  of  States ;  that 
the  study  of  the  phenomena  of  nature  is  one  of  the  most  efficient 
means  for  the  development  of  the  human  faculties,  and  that,  on 
these  grounds,  it  is  highly  important  that  this  branch  of  education 
should  be  introduced  into  our  schools  as  soon  as  possible.  To 
satisfy  you  how  important  the  study  of  nature  is  to  the  community 
at  large,  I  need  only  allude  to  the  manner  in  which,  in  modem 
times,  man  has  learned  to  control  the  forces  of  nature,  and  to  work 
out  the  material  which  our  earth  produces.  The  importance  of  that 
knowledge  is  every  where  manifested  to  us.  And  I  can  refer  to  no 
better  evidence  to  prove  that  there  is  hardly  any  other  training 
better  fitted  to  develop  the  highest  faculties  of  man  than  by  alluding 
to  that  venerable  old  man,  Humboldt,  who  was  the  embodiment  of 
the  most  extensive  human  knowledge  in  our  day,  who  a<;quired  that 
position,  and  became  an  object  of  reverence  throughout  the  world, 
merely  by  his  devotion  to  the  study  of  nature.  If  it  be  true,  then, 
that  a  knowledge  of  nature  is  so  important  for  the  welfare  of  States, 
and  for  the  traming  of  men  to  such  high  positions  among  their 
fellows,  by  the  development  of  their  best  faculties,  how  desirable 
that  such  a  study  should  form  a  part  of  all  education !  And  I  trust 
that  the  time  when  it  will  be  introduced  into  our  schools  will  only 
be  so  far  removed  as  is  necessary  for  the  preparation  of  teachers 
capable  of  imparting  that  instruction  in  the  most  elementary  form. 
The  only  difficulty  is  to  find  teachers  equal  to  the  task — for,  in  my 
estimation,  the  elementary  instruction  is  the  most  difficult.  It  is  a 
mistaken  view  with  many  that  a  teacher  is  always  sufficiently  pre- 
pared to  impart  the  first  elementary  instruction  to  those  intrusts 
to  his  care.  Nothing  can  be  further  from  the  truth ;  and  I  believe 
that,  in  intrusting  the  instruction  of  the  young  to  incomi>etent 
teachers,  the  opportunity  is  frequently  lost  of  unfolding  the  highest 
capacities  of  the  pupils,  by  not  attending  at  once  to  their  wants. 
I  have  been  a  teacher  since  I  was  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  I  am 
a  teacher  still,  and  I  hope  I  shall  be  a  teacher  all  my  life.  I  do 
love  to  teach ;  and  there  is  nothing  so  pleasant  to  me  as  to  develop 
the   faculties  of   my   fellow-beings,    who,   in    their   early   age,    are 
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intrusted  to  my  care ;  and  I  am  satisfied  that  there  are  branches  of 
knowledge  which  are  better  taught  without  books  than  with  them. 
There  are  some  cases  so.  obvious  that  I  wonder  why  it  is  that 
teachers  always  resort  to  books  when  they  teach  some  new  branch 
in  their  schools.  When  we  would  study  natural  history,  instead  of 
books,  let  us  take  specimens  -stones,  minerals,  crystals.  When  we 
would  study  plants,  let  us  go  to  the  plants  themselves,  and  not  to 
the  books  aescribing  them.  When  we  would  study  animals,  let  us 
observe  animals." 
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Compotitive  and  Comparative  Pablic  School  Examina- 
tions. 


At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Illinois  State  Teachers'  Association, 
in  December,  1875,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  secure  work  from 
the  (liflferent  grades  of  public  schools  of  the  State  for  the  Centen- 
nial Exhibition  at  Philadelphia  in  1876.  The  results  of  the  volun- 
tary efforts  of  the  teachers  of  the  State  is  a  matter  of  record.  (See 
the  Biennial  Report  of  this  Department  for  1876-6.) 

Prof.  S.  H.  White,  of  Peoria,  in  his  account  of  the  educational 
exhibit  of  the  State,  read  at  the  meeting  of  the  Association,  in 
Dacember,  1876,  urged  the  Association  to  recommsnd  a  competitive 
examination  of  the  schools  of  the  State.  A  committee,  of  which  he 
was  made  chairman,  was  appointed  to  arrange  details  and  prepare 
questions.  The  same  committee  was,  by  tne  action  of  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Association,  directed  to  arrange  for  a  similar  exam- 
ination in  1878.  In  December,  1878,  Prof.  White  made  a  report, 
from  which  I  am  permitted  to  take  the  following  extracts: 

"Ungraded  schools  were  examined  in  spelling,  penmanship,  arith- 
metic to  involution,  letter  writing  and  common  things. 

**High  schools  of  the  second  class,  in  arithmetic,  grammar,  United 
States  history,  physical  geography,  and  physiology;  such  schools 
having,  also,  the  option  of  taking  any  of  the  work  given  to  other 
high  schools. 

"Primary  departments,  in  spelling,  penmanship,  geography  of  Illi- 
nois and  the  United  States,  and  arithmetic  to  the  subtraction  of 
fractions. 

Grammar  departments,  in  spelling,  penmanship,  geography  of 
America  and  Europe,  language,  and  arithmetic  to  mvolution. 

"High  schools  of  higher  grade,  in  algebra,  geometry,  civil  govern- 
ment, natural  philosophy  and  Latin,  including  elementary  lessons, 
Latin  reader,  Oassar,  Cicero  and  Virgil. 

EXTENT   OP  EXAMINATION. 

"Questions  were  sent  to  the  superintendents  of  twenty-seven  ooun- 
ties,  to  nearly  every  high  school  of  second  grade,  and  to  the  graded 
schools  of  twenty-six  counties.  Those  for  first  grade  high  schools 
were  called  for  by  schools  in  twenty-eight  counties.  Last  year  the 
questions  for  ungraded  schools  were  called  for  by  seventeen  county 
superintendents  and  those  for  graded  and  high  schools  by  four 
county  superintendents  and  nmeteen  Ci\\N  ^M^'^Tvw.teiLdents  and 
principals  of  high  schools.  •         •         5t 
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intrusted  to  my  care ;  and  I  am  satisfied  that  there  are  branches  of 
knoivledge  which  are  better  taught  without  books  than  with  them. 
There  are  some  cases  so.  obvious  that  I  wonder  why  it  is  that 
teachers  always  resort  to  books  when  they  teach  some  new  branch 
in  their  schools.  When  we  would  study  natural  history,  instead  of 
books,  let  us  take  specimens  -stones,  minerals,  crystals.  When  we 
would  study  plants,  let  us  go  to  the  plants  themselves,  and  not  to 
the  books  describing  them.  When  we  would  study  animals,  let  us 
observe  animals." 
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Compotitive  and  Comparative  Pablic  School  Examina- 
tions. 


At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Illinois  State  Teachers'  Association, 
in  December,  1875,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  secure  work  from 
the  different  grades  of  public  schools  of  the  State  for  the  Centen- 
nial Exhibition  at  Philadelphia  in  1876.  The  results  of  the  volun- 
tary efforts  of  the  teachers  of  the  State  is  a  matter  of  record.  (See 
the  Biennial  Report  of  this  Department  for  1876-6.) 

Prof.  S.  H.  White,  of  Peoria,  in  his  account  of  the  educational 
exhibit  of  the  State,  read  at  the  meeting  of  the  Association,  in 
December,  1876,  urged  the  Association  to  recommend  a  competUiue 
examination  of  the  schools  of  the  State.  A  committee,  of  which  he 
was  made  chairman,  was  appointed  to  arrange  details  and  prepare 
questions.  The  same  committee  was,  by  the  action  of  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Association,  directed  to  arrange  for  a  similar  exam- 
ination in  1878.  In  December,  1878,  Prof.  White  made  a  report, 
from  which  I  am  permitted  to  take  the  following  extracts: 

"Ungraded  schools  were  examined  in  spelling,  penmanship,  arith- 
metic to  involution,  letter  writing  and  common  things. 

"High  schools  of  the  second  class,  in  arithmetic,  grammar,  United 
States  history,  physical  geography,  and  physiology;  such  schools 
having,  also,  the  option  of  taking  any  of  the  work  given  to  other 
high  schools. 

"Primary  departments,  in  spelling,  penmanship,  geography  of  HH- 
nois  and  the  United  States,  and  arithmetic  to  the  subtraction  of 
fractions. 

Grammar  departments,  in  spelling,  penmanship,  geography  of 
America  and  Europe,  language,  and  arithmetic  to  involution. 

"High  schools  of  higher  grade,  in  algebra,  geometry,  civil  govern- 
ment, natural  philosophy  and  Latin,  including  elementary  lessons, 
Latin  reader,  Cassar,  Cicero  and  Virgil. 

EXTENT  OP  EXAMINATION. 

"Questions  were  sent  to  the  superintendents  of  twenty-seven  ooun- 
ties,  to  nearly  every  high  school  of  second  grade,  and  to  the  graded 
schools  of  twenty-six  counties.  Those  for  first  grade  high  schools 
were  called  for  by  schools  in  twenty-eight  counties.  Last  year  the 
questions  for  ungraded  schools  were  called  for  by  seventeen  county 
superintendents  and  those  for  graded  and  high  schools  by  four 
county  superintendents  and  nineteen  city  superintendents  and 
principala  of  high  schools.  •         •         *        » 
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WHAT  HAS   THE   EXAAHNATION   DEVELOPED? 

**With  this  statement  the  committee  might  end  its  report;  but 
the  two  years  of  its  work  has  forcibly  called  its  attention  to  some 
things  in  our  educational  system  which  it  may  be  profitable  to 
mention : 

1.  This  examination  has  made  apparent  an  indifference  and  irre- 
sponsibility, with  many  of  the  teachers  of  the  State,  which  is  incom- 
pat'  le  with  the  best  condition  of  our  educational  interests.  Teachers 
are  by  law,  placed  under  the  direction  of  their  superintendents,  and 
are  ibject  to  them  in  their  educational  work.  13ut  when  one  su- 
permtendent  writes  to  the  effect  that  he  could  not  induce  his  teach- 
ers to  take  the  examination,  and  another,  that  he  could  not  get  re- 
turns from  them,  it  indicates  an  indifference  on  their  part  which 
would  disregard  other  directions  coming,  unquestionably,  from  con- 
stituted authority.  When  all  the  circumstances  are  considered,  it  is 
not  strange  that  such  should  be  the  case.  When  the  office  of 
superintendent,  which  may  be  made  more  potent  for  good  to  our 
schools  thtm  any  other,  is  thrown  into  the  arena  of  politics,  when  it  is 
so  niggardly  ser\^ed  as  to  be  put,  in  many  cases,  upon  the  lowest  rations, 
allowed  by  law,  when  the  only  meeting  between  that  officer  and  his 
teachers  is  at  the  annual  examination  for  certificates,  it  is  not  dif- 
ficult to  understand  how  he  is  often  regarded  as  a  sort  of  super- 
numerary in  our  school  system ;  not  worthy  the  respect  of  even  those 
over  whom  he  is  placed  in  authority.  There  seems  to  be  a  need  of 
a  toning-up,  a  tightening  of  the  reins  of  management  in  our  system; 
an  assumption  by  those  connected  with  it  of  the  authority  which' 
properly  belongs  to  them,  and  a  judicious  use  of  the  6ame.  One  of, 
the  conditions  of  effective  work  anywhere  is  a  known  and  felt  force 
actively  engaged  in  its  direction — the  more  clearly  defined  the  better. 
Let  a  potent  directing  power  characterize  our  school  system  through- 
out, and  a  feeling  of  respect  and  responsibility  will  follow  which  will 
raise  its  character  in  all  its  departments. 

2.  Though  the  examination  called  for  but  little  work,  from  teach- 
ers or  superintendents,  it  was  sufficient  to  betray  a  lamentable  lack 
of  system  everywhere.  As  has  already  been  stated,  certain  inform- 
ation was  requested  by  the  committee  concerning  the  schools  andi 
classes  examined.  To  read  the  replies  which  have  been  received, 
would  incline  one  to  give  up  entirely,  were  it  not  that  the  defects 
can  easily  be  remedied,  by  care,  and  by  holding  all  to  that  accoun- 
tability which  belongs  to  them.  Superintendents  regret  the  inef- 
ficiency of  teachers  in  not  reporting  the  desired  items,  and  teachers 
were  careless,  forgetful  or  indifferent.  That  such  a  condition  of 
things  is  not  a  necessity,  is  shown  by  the  complete  and  systematio 
arrangement  of  all  required  data  which  formed  part  of  the  returns 
of  two  or  three  county  superintendents  whose  schools  were  largely 
examined,  and  also  of  several  city  superintendents  and  principals 
of  high  schools.  A  similar  lack  of  order  is  shown  in  the  appear- 
ance of  the  papers  presented.  That  they  were  not  of  uniform  size, 
can  readily  oe  excused,  but  it  cannot  be  nqcessary  that,  from  the 
same  school,  the  variety  should  extend  from  a  leaf  torn  from  an  old 
memorandum  book  to  the  largest  size  of  legal  cap ;  or  that,  in  their 
preparation,  the  margin  should  extend  from  «i,  i\»VL  "^^%<i  \5^  ^wsts^^ 
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Bometimes  on  the  left,  at  others  on  the  right ;  that  one  pupil  should 
turn  his  sheet  from  right  to  left,  and  his  neighbor  from  bottom  to 
top;  that  one  should  number  his  answers,  another  not;  that  one 
should  leave  a  space  between  answ^ers,  another  not;  that  one 
should  arrange  his  answers  in  a  systematic  manner,  another  devoid 
of  all  system ;  or  that  from  two  to  four  exercises  should  be  crowded 
upon  one  piece  of  paper,  where  only  one  should  appear.  Not  less 
than  ten  per  cent,  of  the*papers  received  were  rejected  on  this  ac- 
count alone.  The  contrast  between  papers  received  from  different 
schools,  suggests  a  frequent  carelessness,  lack  of  system  and  inef- 
ficiency, which  should  not  pertain  to  any  teacher  or  any  school. 

8.  The  examination  has  afforded  to  teachers  an  opportunity  to 
test  their  work  by  the  standard  of  some  one  else.  He  is  a  rare  man 
who  estimates  all  parts  of  educational  work  at  their  just  value.  We 
hold  one  subject  or  method  in  too  high  esteem,  and  another  corres- 

Sondingly  low.  So  it  is,  that  by  means  of  such  examinations,  the 
efects  of  one  are  supplemented  by  the  merits  of  another,  and  that 
by  such  tests  each  can  remedy  his  own  mistakes.  Many  have  been 
surprised  at  the  discovery  in  themselves  of  a  weakness,  where  they 
had  not  dreamed  of  its  existence. 

4.  The  examination  has  by  its  practical  tests,  tended  to  check 
the  ambition  quite  prevalent  in  many  schools  to  get  into  higher 
studies.  Pupils  in  higher  arithmetic  know  little  of  the  more  com- 
monly applied  principles  which  are  plainly  presented  in  the  lower; 
the  papers  of  students  in  advanced  grammar  often  show  a  complete 
innocence  of  all  ability  to  use  even  a  period  at  the  close  of  a  sen- 
tence, a  capital  at  the  beginning,  or  to  arrange  properly  its  parts 
in  its  construction. 

5.  The  exercise  in  common  things  suggests  that  our  education 
fails  to  call  out  all  the  powers  of  the  child.  He  has  eyes  which 
the  Creator  gave  him  to  see  the  world  about  him ;  we  train  him  to 
look  at  print  in  books.  The  Creator  intended  him  to  see  the  world 
for  himself,  gain  his  own  perceptions,  form  his  own  comparisons, 
derive  his  own  judgments,  and  think  his  own  thoughts,  all  under 
the  guidance  of  an  intelligent  teacher.  The  world  is  filled  with  val- 
uable knowledge  for  the  cliild  to  gain  by  use  of  his  observation  and 
common  sense.  We  adopt  the  theory  that  all  of  value  can  be  found 
only  in  books.  When  our  pupils  leave  school  they  are  called  book- 
ish, and  are  ridiculed  for  their  ignorance  of  common  things.  Does 
not  this  fact  suggest  that  we  should  supplement  our  instruction 
from  books  with  a  systematic  oral  course  in  which  the  pupil  will 
have  opportunity  to  use  his  powers  firsthand?  Introduce  a  proper 
change  in  school  work,  which  will  ultimately  lead  to  a  more  intel- 
ligent use  of  books  in  study.  Rest  the  eyes  from  a  too  close  appli- 
cation to  the  printed  page,  so  that  they  may  be  in  condition  for 
natural  and  pleasurable  .  use  in  later  years,  instead  of  an  annoying 
and  painful  one. 

FUTURE   EXAMINATIONS. 

"  The  question  has  already  arisen  whether  it  is  desirable   to  con- 
tinue the  work.    The  universal  expression  of  those  who  have  taken 
part  in  it  is  thus  far  in  its  favor.     Several  county  superintendents 
who  did  not  join  in  it  on  account  of  their  recent  accession  to  their 
olSce,  expressed  themselves  in  sympt^Wv^  mVJa.  \\,,  ^\A  \\<i\j^^  to  be 
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able  to  join  in  it  next  year.  They  see  in  it  a  more  powerful  stim- 
ulus to  their  schools  than  anything  else  available  to  them.  If  the 
opportunities  it  offers  are  fully  improved  by  the  teachers  whose 
pupils  are  examined,  it  may  be  made  a  means  for  systematic  pro- 
fessional improvement  by  them.  We  meet  and  discuss  plans  and 
compare  experiences,  and  derive  great  profit,  but  fail  to  reap  the 
gains  of  a  test  of  each  other's  theories  as  shown  in  the  results  of 
our  labors.  *By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them.'  These  examina- 
tions serve  to  correct  the  assurance  and  conceit  of  all  of  us,  and 
help  us  to  form  a  truer  estimate  of  ourselves  and  each  other. 

"  They  may  also  give  a  prestige  to  this  Association,  which  should 
stimulate  us  as  a  body  to  strive  diligently  for  greater  success  in 
our  chosen  calling.  ••♦♦♦♦• 

"  The  committee  desire,  in  concluding  this  report,  to  congratulate 
the  Association  upon  what  it  has  done  and  the  enterprise  it  has 
shown  in  doing  it.  The  results  of  the  centennial  year  are  fresh  in 
mind.  While  the  educators  of  other  States  appeared  in  the  expo- 
sition as  exhibitors  throu^^h  State  aid  (let  this  be  said  to  the  credit 
of  the  States  and  to  the  disparagement  of  no  one),  this  body 
presented  itself  by  virtue  of  its  own  determination  and  self-reliance, 
and  came  out  the  recipient  of  honors  and  with  a  thousand  dollars 
in  its  treasury. 

* 'Could  the  teachers  of  Illinois  hear  the  commendations  given  to 
their  State  organization  by  the  educational  representatives  of  the 
nations,  there  would  be  a  stimulus  in  their  work  which  would  not 
die  out  through  the  lapse  of  years.  During  the  last  year  these 
examinations  have  attracted  to  this  body  the  attention  of  the  press 
and  of  other  similar  organizations  throughout  the  country.  Already 
the  Association  of  a  neighboring  State  has  undertaken  a  similar 
plan,  and  State  officers  in  other  States  are  considering  how  they 
mtiy  secure  their  good  results  in  their  own  system. 

*^If  it  shall  seem  to  any  that  there  has  been  a  disposition  to 
notice  blemishes  in  the  results  of  these  examinations,  the  committee 
desire  to  say  that  they  have  been  guided  by  no  captious  spirit.  By 
watching  and  eliminating  our  faults  do  we  grow  stronger.  Our  fail- 
ings, if  we  take  them  aright,  become  the  stepping  stones  by  which 
we  rise  to  higher  things,  and  he  who,  in  a  kindly  way,  calls  our 
attention  to  them,  is  our  best  friend.  It  is  in  such  a  spirit  that 
the  strictures  of  this  report  have  been  made. 

"  Eising  far  above  any  shortcomings  which  have  been  noticed, 
stands  the  spirit  whicji  has  joined  in  the  work  and  is  apparent 
throughout  the  whole,  the  disposition  to  do  the  best,  the  desire  to 
derive  the  greatest  profit,  which  are  pre-cursors  of  the  surest  suc- 
cess and  the  greatest  results." 

The  school  work  selected  by  Prof.  White  for  the  Paris  Exposition, 
as  stated  above,  was  entered  as  a  part  of  the  exhibit  of  this  Depart* 
ment,  it  is  supposed  (I  have  taken  a  great  deal  of  pains  to  ascer- 
tain exactly  how  it  was  entered,  but  have  not  yet  learned),  and 
contributed  its  share  towards  securing  the  award  of  a  gold  medal 
and  diploma  to  the  Department.  The  diploma  received  reads  as 
follows : 
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sometimes  on  the  left,  at  others  on  the  right ;  that  one  pupil  should 
turn  his  sheet  from  right  to  left,  and  his  neighbor  from  oottom  to 
top;  that  one  should  number  his  answers,  another  not;  that  one 
should  leave  a  space  between  answers,  another  not ;  that  one 
should  arrange  his  answers  in  a  systematic  manner,  another  devoid 
of  all  system ;  or  that  from  two  to  four  exercises  should  be  crowded 
upon  one  piece  of  paper,  where  only  one  should  appear.  Not  less 
than  ten  per  cent,  of  the 'papers  received  were  rejected  on  this  ac- 
count alone.  The  contrast  between  papers  received  from  different 
schools,  suggests  a  frequent  carelessness,  lack  of  system  and  inef- 
ficiency, which  should  not  pertain  to  any  teacher  or  any  school. 

8.  The  examination  has  afforded  to  teachers  an  opportunity  to 
test  their  work  by  the  standard  of  some  one  else.  He  is  a  rare  man 
who  estimates  all  parts  of  educational  work  at  their  just  value.  We 
hold  one  subject  or  method  in  too  high  esteem,  and  another  corres- 
pondingly low.  So  it  is,  that  by  means  of  such  examinations,  the 
defects  of  one  are  supplemented  by  the  merits  of  another,  and  that 
by  such  tests  each  can  remedy  his  own  mistakes.  Many  have  been 
surprised  at  the  discovery  in  themselves  of  a  weakness,  where  they 
had  not  dreamed  of  its  existence. 

4.  The  examination  has  by  its  practical  tests,  tended  to  check 
the  ambition  quite  prevalent  in  many  schools  to  get  into  higher 
studies.  Pupils  in  higher  arithmetic  know  little  of  the  more  com- 
monly applied  principles  which  are  plainly  presented  in  the  lower; 
the  papers  of  students  in  advanced  grammar  often  show  a  complete 
innocence  of  all  ability  to  use  even  a  period  at  the  close  of  a  sen- 
tence, a  capital  at  the  beginning,  or  to  arrange  properly  its  parts 
in  its  construction. 

5.  The  exercise  in  common  things  suggests  that  our  education 
fails  to  call  out  all  the  powers  of  the  child.  He  has  eyes  which 
the  Creator  gave  liim  to  see  the  world  about  him ;  we  train  him  to 
look  at  print  in  books.  The  Creator  intended  him  to  see  the  world 
for  himself,  gain  his  own  perceptions,  form  his  own  comparisons, 
derive  his  own  judgments,  and  think  his  own  thoughts,  all  under 
the  guidance  of  an  intelligent  teacher.  The  world  is  filled  with  val- 
uable knowledge  for  the  child  to  gain  by  use  of  his  observation  and 
common  sense.  We  adopt  the  theory  that  all  of  value  can  be  found 
only  in  books.  When  our  pupils  leave  school  they  are  called  book- 
ish, and  are  ridiculed  for  tneir  ignorance  of  common  things.  Does 
not  this  fact  suggest  that  we  should  supplement  our  instruction 
from  books  with  a  systematic  oral  course  in  which  the  pupil  will 
have  opportunity  to  use  his  powers  first  hand  ?  Introduce  a  proper 
change  in  school  work,  which  will  ultimately  lead  to  a  more  intel- 
ligent use  of  books  in  study.  Rest  the  eyes  from  a  too  close  appli- 
cation to  the  printed  page,  so  that  they  may  be  in  condition  for 
natural  and  pleasurable  .  use  in  later  years,  instead  of  an  annoying 
and  painful  one. 

FUTURE   EXAMINATIONS. 

"  The  question  has  already  arisen  whether  it  is  desirable  to  con- 
tinue the  work.  The  universal  expression  of  those  who  have  taken 
part  in  it  is  thus  far  in  its  favor.  Several  county  superintendents 
who  did  not  join  in  it  on  account  of  their  recent  accession  to  their 
Osice,  expressed  themselves  in  sympathy  w^ith  it,  and  hoped  to  be 
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able  to  join  in  it  next  year.  They  see  in  it  a  more  powerful  stim- 
ulus to  their  schools,  than  anything  else  available  to  them.  If  the 
opportunities  it  offers  are  fully  improved  by  the  teachers  whose 
pupils  are  examined,  it  may  be  made  a  means  for  systematic  pro- 
fessional improvement  by  them.  We  meet  and  discuss  plans  and 
compare  experiences,  and  derive  great  profit,  but  fail  to  reap  the 
gains  of  a  test  of  each  other's  theories  as  shown  in  the  results  of 
our  labors.  *By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them.*  These  examina- 
tions serve  to  correct  the  assurance  and  conceit  of  all  of  us,  and 
help  us  to  form  a  truer  estimate  of  ourselves  and  each  other. 

**  They  may  also  give  a  prestige  to  this  Association,  which  should 
stimulate  us  as  a  body  to  strive  diligeutly  for  greater  success  in 
our  chosen  calling.  •«♦*♦•• 

"  The  committee  desire,  in  concluding  this  report,  to  congratulate 
the  Association  upon  what  it  has  done  and  the  enterprise  it  has 
shown  in  doing  it.  The  results  of  the  centennial  year  are  fresh  in 
mind.  While  the  educators  of  other  States  appeared  in  the  expo- 
sition as  exhibitors  through  State  aid  (let  this  be  said  to  the  credit 
of  the  States  and  to  the  disparagement  of  no  one),  this  body 
presented  itself  by  virtue  of  its  own  determination  and  self-reliance, 
and  came  out  the  recipient  of  honors  and  with  a  thousand  dollars 
in  its  treasury. 

"Could  the  teachers  of  Illinois  hear  the  commendations  given  to 
their  State  organization  by  the  educational  representatives  of  the 
nations,  there  would  be  a  stimulus  in  their  work  which  would  not 
die  out  through  the  lapse  of  years.  During  the  last  year  these 
examinations  have  attracted  to  this  body  the  attention  of  the  press 
and  of  other  similar  organizations  throughout  the  country.  Already 
the  Association  of  a  neighboring  State  has  undertaken  a  similar 
plan,  and  State  officers  in  other  States  are  considering  how  they 
may  secure  their  good  results  in  their  own  system. 

"If  it  shall  seem  to  any  that  there  has  been  a  disposition  to 
notice  blemishes  in  the  results  of  these  examinations,  the  committee 
desire  to  say  that  they  have  been  guided  by  no  captious  spirit.  By 
watching  and  eliminating  our  faults  do  we  grow  stronger.  Our  fail- 
ings, if  we  take  them  aright,  become  the  stepping  stones  by  which 
we  rise  to  higher  things,  and  he  who,  in  a  kmdly  way,  calls  our 
attention  to  them,  is  our  best  friend.  It  is  in  such  a  spirit  that 
the  strictures  of  this  report  have  been  made. 

**  Rising  far  above  any  shortcomings  which  have  been  noticed, 
stands  the  spirit  which  has  joined  in  the  work  and  is  apparent 
throughout  the  whole,  the  disposition  to  do  the  best,  the  desire  to 
derive  the  greatest  profit,  which  are  pre-cursors  of  the  surest  suc- 
cess and  the  greatest  results." 

The  school  work  selected  by  Prof.  White  for  the  Paris  Exposition, 
as  stated  above,  was  entered  as  a  part  of  the  exhibit  of  this  Depart* 
ment,  it  is  supposed  (I  have  taken  a  great  deal  of  pains  to  ascer- 
tain exactly  how  it  was  entered,  but  have  not  yet  learned),  and 
contributed  its  share  towards  securing  the  award  of  a  gold  medal 
and  diploma  to  the  Department.  The  diploma  received  reads  as 
follows : 
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have  learned  will  not  now,  as  so  often  heretofore,  be  accepted  as 
conclusive  evidence  of  their  mastery  of  the  same,  begin  to  inquire 
as  to  their  actual  knowledge  of  subjects  already  studied.  Upon  dis- 
covering, as  many  of  them  will  Certainly  discover,  that  only  a  small 
portion  of  their  supposed  attainments  are  really  available,  they  will 
have  a  new  and  forcible  illustration  of  the  great  difference  between 
shadow  and  substance,  and  will  become  more  studious,  both  at 
school  and  at  home,  more  regular  in  attendance,  and  more  prompt 
and  attentive  in  the  performance  of  all  theh*  school  duties.  Such 
examination  will  bring  the  schools  of  a  county  into  a  closer  and 
henrtier  sympathy,  and  reveal  the  excellences  and  defects  of  individ- 
ual schools,  for  the  good  of  the  many. 

Theories  and  methods  will  be  studied  and  tested,  and  approved 
or  condemned  by  their  results.  Judging  from  the  interest  awakened 
in  the  schools  participating  in  the  examination  of  last  February,  alid 
from  the  eagerness  with  which  teachers  and  parents  examined  the 
results,  I  am  convinced  that  an  examination  of  this  kind  may  be 
made  an  agency  of  great  good  to  our  schools,  especially  to  the 
many  country  schools  now  deprived  of  the  influence  of  a  visit  and 
an  examination  by  the  county  superintendent. 

Dr.  Gregory,  in  explaining  the  plan  of  competiti\'e  examinations 
proposed  for  the  candidates  for  honorary  and  prize  scholarships  in 
the  Industrial  University,  urged  reasons  and  arguments  in  its  favor 
that  are  as  applicable  to  the  examination  here  proposed  as  to  that. 

In  conclusion  I  ask  your  attention  to  the  following  extracts  from 
his  article: 

**And  first  and  foremost  among  its  advantages  to  these  general 
interests  stands  the  powerful  stimulation  it  will  lend  to  the  schools 
themselves.  Whoever  has  studied  carefully  the  problem  of  popular 
education  has  certainly  seen  that  the  success  of  a  school  system  is 
due  fully  as  much  to  the  spirit  which  animates  its  pupils  and 
patrons  as  to  any  excellences  m  the  system  itself.  The  finest  and 
costliest  machinery  is  of  no  avail  without  motive  power  to  drive  it. 
An  enthusiastic  people  will  often  accomplish  more  with  a  poor  sys- 
tem than  the  most  perfect  system  can  accomplish  in  the  nauds  of 
an  apathetic  population.  And  here  lies  the  €hief  power  of  the  com- 
petitive examinations.  It  will  arouse  to  new  energy  teachers, 
parents  and  pupils,  and  awaken  to  fresh  activity  all  the  parties 
concerned  in  education.  The  competition  is  not  simply  between 
pupils  of  the  same  schools,  but  between  all  the  scholars  of  the 
county.  It  will  go  further  still,  and  become  a  competition  of  dis- 
trict with  district,  of  town  with  town,  of  city  with  city,  and  finally 
of  county  with  county. 

"The  examination  being  uniform,  a  common  standard  of  measure- 
ment will  be  applied  to  the  schools  in  all  parts  of  the  State ;  a^.d 
w^hile  the  best  schools  will  receive  additional  impulse,  the  poorer 
ones  will  be  shown  their  deficiency  and  will  be  roused  to  a  whole- 
some determination  to  excel.  Another  and  scarcely  less  important 
advantage  to  be  gained  will  be  found  in  the  directness  of  aim  this 
examination  will  give  to  the  school  work.  It  will  place  before 
teachers  and  pupils  certain  definite  points  of  scholarship  to  be 
attained,  and  help  to  banish  that  fickleness  in  study  which  so  often 
fritters  away  the  labors  of  the  schools.  *  *  *  * 
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"If  any  on/;  ohjfects  to  the  infituee  of  the  prize  S3r5tein,  I  beg  to 
i^'fiiiihl  liiffi  tliai  thus  God  Lim^lf  governs  and  stimulates  men. 
1  iits  ytiiiiln  iff  Providence  Call  oftenest  as  prizes  into  the  hands  of 
hiM''<u:nnfii)  rfoni{>etitor».  Bare  emalation  alone,  doubtless,  would  pro- 
iim-ii  Hit  tfrvil  influence  on  the  ck^iracter.  but  emulation  does  not 
oft<tn  i;jtihi  alt  me.  Like  the  alcohol  in  bread,  it  comes  mingled  with 
^oo«l,  ivlij/;b  neutralizes  its  evil  and  turns  its  stimulus  into  right 
(iUnittU'lH,  Tiie  knowledge  and  culture  gained  through  the  force  of 
oniiiliition  are  Btill  kno\%ledge  and  culture.^ 

CONCLUSION. 

Following  this  will  be  found  special  reports  from  many  of  the 
r;ounty  hujierintendents  of  the  State,  and  tables  of  statistics  in  the 
UHiuil  form. 

'J'Iji;  reports  of  the  county  superintendents,  coming  as  they  do 
from  p<jrhonH  of  much  experience  in  school  affairs,  who  are  giving 
inther  the  whole  or  a  considerable  portion  of  their  time  to  the 
Hchool  intercHts  of  their  respective  counties,  are  especially  deserving 
of  couHideration.  And  I  desire  here  to  express  to  the  county  super- 
intendents my  hearty  appreciation  of  the  cordial  and  zealous  sup- 
port that  they  have  given  to  my  plans,  and  to  offer  my  sincere 
thanks  therefor;  and  also  to  acknowledge  my  indebtedness  to  them 
for  miMiy  valuable  suggestions. 

The  tables  of  statistics  have  been  prepared  with  much  care,  and 
are,  I  think,  substantially  correct.  It  is  true  they  are  made  up  of 
dry  liguroK,  and  but  few  persons  will  care  for  more  than  they  can 
glean  from  the  summaries  at  the  beginning  of  the  report,  but  there 
are  Home  to  whom  the  statistics  will  be  of  great  interest,  and  they 
will  be  found  valuable  for  purposes  of  comparison. 

Tli(!Ho,  with  the  preceding  pages,  have  been  prepared  in  compli- 
ance with  the  law  requiring  from  the  State  Superintendent,  biennially, 
a  n5i)ort  upon  the  condition  of  the  schools  in  the  several  counties, 
•* together  with  such  other  information  and  suggestions  as  he  may 
deem  important  in  relation  to  the  school  laws,  schools,  and  the 
means  of  promoting  education  throughout  the  State."  I  could  wish 
that  I  Inul  brought  to  this  oflSce,  and  especially  to  the  WTiting  of 
this  re])ort,  the  distinguished  ability — I  might  rather  sny  genius — 
that  (luring  the  fourteen  years  of  Dr.  Bateman's  incumbency  made 
the  oHic(^  of  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  in  Illinois 
HO  honorable,  and  the  Illinois  School  Reports  hardly  less  famous 
than  the  Massachusetts  Reports  written  oy  Horace  Mann.  But, 
while  I  have  not  been  able  to  do  this,  I  have  tried  to  put  in  plain 
words  the  present  condition  of  the  public  schools,  and  to  state 
clearly  what  measures  seem  to  me  feasible  and  advisable  for  their 
improvement. 

Our  schools  are,  on  the  whole,  liberally  supported,  and  the  larger 
nart  of  those  who  are  heavily  taxed  for  tlieir  support  are  only 
uoHln)U8  that  the  children  for  whose  education  they  pay  shall  be 
Imnight  into  the  schools,  and  that  the  schools  shall  be  made  as 
oflleient  as  possible.  And  it  is  with  a  view  to  accomplishing  this, 
that  I  luivo  made  what  I  regard  as  the  most  important  recommen- 
tUtioni^of  the  Report.  We  can  increase  the  number  of  children 
*  make  their  attendance  moT^  x^^^x,  M  ^ajdi  district's 
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share  of  the  pnbiic  school  funds  is  determined  in  part  by  the  days' 
attendance.  Seviiitiy  per  cent,  of  the  children  of  school  tige  are 
enrolled  in  school;  but  there  should  be  from  five  to  ten  per  cent, 
more,  and  included  in  this  five  or  ten  per  cent.,  are  those  who  are 
growing  up  without  education — the  very  class  that  it  is  important 
to  reach.  Again,  much  of  the  outlay  for  the  schools  brings  no 
adequate  return  because  of  irregular  attendance.  The  change  pro- 
posed in  the  manner  of  distributing  the  public  funds  by  the  town- 
ship trustees  would  do  much  to  remedy  these  evils,  for  it  would 
enlist  the  whole  community  against  them. 

The  efiiciency  of  a  school  depends  mainly  upon  the  efiSciency  of 
the  teacher.  With  a  good  teacher  a  good  school  is  possible  imder 
almost  any  circumstances;  with  a  poor  teacher  a  good  school  is 
impossible.  Hence  I  am  urgent  in  oehalf  of  all  means  that  will 
help  to  give  the  State  a  better  teaching  force.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  I  have  advised  that  county  superintendents  be  chosen  from  those 
only  who  may  reasonably  be  supposed  to  be  fitted  .for  the  office ; 
that  they  be  required  to  visit  schools,  and  that  they  be  adequately 
paid  for  the  performance  of  their  important  duties.  It  is  for  the 
same  reason  that  I  have  advised  that  more  normal  schools  be 
established,  and  that  the  State  grant  aid  to  teachers'  institutes  in 
some  of  the  smaller  coimtios.  I  am  sure  that  it  is  the  part  of 
wisdom  to  do  these  things,  and  to  do  them  now. 

I  believe  that  the  school  system  of  our  State  is  free  from  radical 
defects ;  but  a  change  from  the  district  to  the  township  system, 
to  which  I  have  adverted,  would,  in  my  judgment,  do  much  to 
make  the  management  of  our  schools  more  efficient.  This  question 
has  been  discussed  at  length,  and  the  arguments  in  favor  of  the 
change  presented  with  great  force  in  the  Eeport  made  by  Dr.  Bate- 
man  lor  1805-0,  p.  05,  and  again  in  the  Report  for   1873-4,  p.  61. 

Eiidorsing  fully  Dr.  Bateman's  opinions,  I  beg  leave  to  refer  to 
the  statement  of  them,  to  be  found  as  above. 

I  have  attempted  no  defense  of  the  public  school  system;  for, 
despite  some  captious  criticism  based  upon  untrustworthy  statistics 
and  a  perversion  of  facts,  and  notwithstanding  soine  members  of 
vaiious  religious  sects  maintain  that  the  Church,  and  not  the  State, 
should  educate  our  children,  I  do  not  see  that  the  policy  of  the 
State  in  supporting  schools  needs  any  defense.  On  the  13th  day  of 
April,  1635,  m  a  pubUc  meeting,  the  residents  of  the  Massachusetts 
Bay  Colony  voted  "that  our  brother,  Philemon  Purmont,  shall  be 
intreated  to  become  scholemaster  for  the  teaching  and  nourtering 
of  children  with  us;"  and  shortly  thereafter  a  tract  of  thirty  acres 
of  land  was  assigned  to  him.  To-day  the  constitution  of  every 
State  in  the  Union  provides  for  a  system  of  free  schools.  The 
people  of  the  United  Slates  have  deliberately  committed  themselves 
in  favor  of  the  public  school  system.  They  have  solemnly  declared 
that,  under  a  republican  form  of  government,  the  welfare  of  the 
State  demands  that  citizens  shall  oe  educated  in  order  that  they 
may  perform  their  political  functions  intelligently  and  wisely;  they 
have  recognized  ^he  fact  that  the  wealth  and  the  material  pros- 
perity both  of  the  State  and  the  individual  depend  largely  upon  the 
general  diffusion  of  knowledge,  and  that  culture  and  refinement 
promote  happiness  and  morality.  They  admit,  too,  "tha  a^%ol>3bi^ 
— li) 
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right  to  an  education  of  every  human  being  that  comes  into  the 
world;"  and  **the  correlative  duty  of  every  government  to  see  that 
the  means  of  education  are  provided  for  all."  The  policy  with 
regajrd  to  education  inaugurated  in  New  England  now  prevails 
throughout  the  whole  country,  and  enters  into  the  creed  of  every 
political  party.  No  arguments  against  it  seem  to  have  any  force, 
and  the  only  effect  of  hostile  criticism  is  to  cause  the  friends  of 
the  policy  to  be  more  eager  to  make  the  system  of  public  educa- 
tion better  and  stronger. 

While  attending,  recently,  the  graduating  exercises  of  a  class  in 
one  of  our  many  excellent  high  schools,  I  was  told  that  several  of 
the  graduates  were  the  children  of  very  poor  parents,  and  I  was 
asked  to  pick  them  out,  if  I  could,  I  listened  to  the  exercises 
throughout  attentively,  but  was  obliged  to  admit  that  I  could  not 
distinguish  them.  Parents  and  children  had  both  had  a  hard 
struggle  with  poverty,  that  the  children  might  complete  the  full 
course  of  study.  The  children  had  won  high  places  in  their  class, 
and  in  the  free  school  repubUc  they  were  respected  for  their  merits. 
In  the  school-room  all  meet  upon  the  same  level,  and  the  pupil 
froes  to  the  front  for  what  he  is,  and  not  for  what  his  parents  may 
be  or  may  have ;  but  the  leveling  process  is  one  by  which  all  are 
raised  and  none  degraded.  It  is  the  one  place  in  every  district 
where  the  child  of  wealth  and  the  child  of  poverty  share  together 
the  heritage  of  culture,  and  learn  the  lesson  of  the  equal  rights  oi 
all,  and  that  each  may  fit  liimself  to  enter  any  avenue  of  honorable 
and  useful  labor. 

These  nurseries  of  citizens  should  be  carefully  guarded  and 
lovingly  cherished,  for  from  them  the  life  of  the  Nation  takes  issue. 

JAMES  P.  SLADE. 
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Special  Beports  of  County  Superintendents  of  Schools. 


ADAMS— J.  H.  Black. 

The  statistical  report  of  the  condition  of  the  common  schools  of 
this  county  was  forwarded  to  you  some  days  ago.  That  report  will 
enable  you  to  form  a  very  correct  estimate  of  the  actual  condition 
of  our  schools.  My  own  judgment  is  that,  comparatively  speaking, 
the  schools  of  this  county  are  reasonably  satisfactory.  Very  few 
complaints  reach  the  sujaerintendent,  and  patrons  generally  express 
themselves  as  well  satisfaed. 

We  have  several  graded  schools  and  private  institutions,  from 
which  our  supply  of  teachers  is  mainly  drawn.  Prominent  amon^ 
those  may  be  mentioned  Chaddock  College  and  the  Gem  City  Busi- 
ness College,  Quincy;  the  high  school,  Quincy,  and  Maplewood, 
Camp  Point.  In  addition  to  the  regular  course,  there  is,  in  the 
two  institutions  first  named,  usually  arranged  a  special  course  for 
teachers  during  vacation;  thus  affording  our  teachers  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  perfect  themselves  in  matters  pertaining  to  their 
profession.  A  teachers'  **  drill,"  or  **  normal  class,"  is  also  annually 
held  at  Maplewood,  conducted  by  Prof.  Hall,  a  most  successful 
teacher.  These  drills  are  deservedly  popular.  From  all  this,  it  will 
be  inferred,  readily,  that  our  teachers  are  reasonably  well  qualified. 
Indeed,  there  is  no  longer  any  good  reason  why  other  than  fairly 
educated  persons  should  be  licensed  to  teach. 

Many  of  our  schools  are  in  session  eight  or  nine  months  in  the 
year ;   indeed,  the  average  for  our  186  schools  is  over  seven  months. 

With  reference  to  the  requirement  of  the  law  relative  to  the 
examination  of  the  books  of  township  treasurers  by  the  county 
superintendent,  must  say  that  I  am  scarcely  prepared  to  make  a 
positive  statement.  So  far  I  have  not  found  it  to  be  productive  of 
any  practical  good.  The  superintendent  is  not  often  able  to  advise 
trustees  as  to  the  sufiiciency  of  the  surety  on  notes  approved  by 
them,  inasmuch  as  the  funds  are  usually  loaned  to  parties  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood,  with  whose  responsibility  the  trustees  are 
much  better  acquainted  than  the  superintendent  can  possibly  be. 
At  any  rate,  he  is  invested  with  no  discretionary  powers  in  the- 
premises,  and  the  board  is  at  liberty  to  disregard  his  suggestions, 
which,  in  most  cases,  would  be  likely  to  be  done. 

The  change  in  the  law  with  reference  to  the  time  of  making 
directors'  reports,  has  proved  to  be  exceedingly  unfortunate.  These 
reports  are  now  required  when  farmers  are  in  the  midst  of  harvests 
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3.  luBert  a  section  requiring  evetry  applicant  for  a  certificate  to 
pay  one  dollar,  to  create  a  fund  to  be  used  exclusively  for*  teachen' 
institutes,  or  drills,  to  be  under  the  supervision  of  a  board  of 
teachers,  of  which  the  county  superintendent  shall  be  president. 


BOONE— D,  C.  Cowan. 

I  am  happy  to  report  a  steady  increase  of  interest  in  educational 
matters  in  tnis  county.  This  interest  is  manifested  in  the  marked 
improvement  in  school  houses  and  grounds,  school  furniture  and 
apparatus.  Teachers  are  selected  by  school  boards  on  account  of 
their  merits,  and  not  so  much  on  account  of  their  meagre  salaries 
as  formerly.  The  consequence  is  that  many  inferior  teachers  are 
either  abandoning  the  profession  or  striving  earnestly  to  improve 
their  qualifications.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  permanent  positions  can 
not  be  given  to  teachers  who  merit  them.  The  uncertainty  of  loca- 
tion tends  to  drive  many  excellent  teachers  from  our  ranks  annually 
whose  places  must  be  filled  by  the  young  and  inexperienced. 

The  teachers  of  this  county,  as  a  class,  are  well  informed  and 
will  compare  favorably  with  those  of  surrounding  counties.  A  large 
percentage  of  them  take  and  read  educational  journals  and  other 
professional  literature.  They  are  beginning  to  see  the  need  of  self- 
culture  and  improvement.  This  has  a  marked  effect  upon  the 
pupils  under  their  control,  and  has  started  a  spirit  of  inquiry  and 
mvestigation  in  them  that  can  not  prove  otherwise  than  beneficial. 

We  have  for  several  years  had  two  teachers'  associations-  in  this 
county,  holding  meetings  during  the  autumn  and  winter  at  regular 
intervals.  These  meetings  are  usually  well  attended  by  both 
teachers  and  citizens,  and  are  conducive  of  much  good. 

I  think  the  schools  need  more  thorough  supervision  than  is  allowed 
by  most  county  boards.  I  think  this  matter  should  be  settled  by  law, 
and  not  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  several  counties.  I  think 
school  directors  should  be  paid  for  their  services  while  engaged 
with  district  business.  This  would  increase  their  interest  in  school 
matters,  and  also  increase  the  interest  of  the  people  to  elect  the 
best  men  to  this  responsible  position. 


BEOWN — James  P,  Amonett. 

In  response  to  a  circular  letter  from  the  Department  of  Public 
Instructi()n,  I  herewith  transmit  my  report  of  the  pubUc  schools  of 
Brown  county,  for  the  past  tw^o  years. 

I  believe  I  can  report  their  jn-ogress,  although  I  have  had  no 
time  in    which  to   visit  them,  t\\al  1  tcvy^YyV  ^tlA.  v^wt  Uvek  condition 
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BOND— M.  V.  Denny. 

■ 

At  the  time  of  my  election  to  this  office,  there  was  a  general 
depression  in  business,  with  the  prevailing  cry  of  **  hard  times,'* 
caused,  in  a  great  measure,  by  the  failure  of  the  crops  for  several 
successive  years.  To  this  cause  I  attribute  the  then  prevailing  dis- 
position throughout  the  county  for  cheap  teachers. 

My  efforts,  from  the  first,  have  been  to  raise,  gradually  and  con- 
tinually, the  grade  of  the  qualifications  for  teachers,  endeavoring  to 
impress  upon  their  minds  the  importance  and  grave  responsibilities 
resting  upon  them  as  teachers,  and  the  necessity  for  better,  more 
efficient  and  thorough  preparation  for  their  school  work,  if  they 
expect  to  make  successful  teachers.  At  the  same  time,  I  have 
endeavored  to  enlist  the  cooperation  of  our  school  officers;  have 
insisted  upon  their  visiting  the  schools  and  reporting  to  me,  as  to 
the  teachers'  government,  method  of  instruction,  and  the  general 
condition  of  the  schools.  These  reports  I  make  a  matter  of  record 
for  the  use  of  this  office,  and  think  they  have  had  a  good  effect, 
stimulating  both  teachers  and  directors  to  a  greater  interest  in 
their  work.  Generally,  the  directors  have  been  very  willing  and 
prompt  in  making  the  reports.  A  few  have  treated  my  request 
with  silent  contempt. 

As  aids  to  our  teachers,  I  have  held  two  institutes  or  drills  (the 
first  our  county  ever  had)  of  three  weeks  each.  In  these  the  drill 
was  largely  on  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  studies  required 
for  a  second  grade  certificate,  devoting  much  time  to  methods. 
Although  these  drills  were  not  largely  attended,  yet  they  have 
resulted  in  much  good,  and  the  general  expression,  to  me,  is  a 
marked  improvement  in  the  grade  of  our  teachers  and  their  school 
work.  Yet  there  is  much  room  for  improvement,  and  an  increasing 
demand  for  more  skilled  teachers. 

As  to  the  expressions  in  regard  to  the  present  law  and  its  work- 
ings, it  is  generally  conceded  a  decided  improvement  in  most  points. 
Although  the  law  requires  much  more  time  and  attention  from  its 
officers,  yet  I  find  them,  generally,  cheerfully  performing  the  extrrf 
duties  required  of  them. 

In  regard  to  the  examination  of  the  treasurers'  accounts — I  find 
them  reasonably  well  kept,  some  errors  from  the  want  of  a  knowl- 
edge of  book-keeping.  I  think  the  law  a  good  one,  and  that  it 
should  not  be  repealed ;  yet  I  do  not  see  any  necessity  for  an 
amiual  examination.  As  the  treasurer  holds  his  office  for  two  years, 
I  would  suggest  that  examinations  be  made  only  once  during  his 
term  of  office,  unless  it  was  deemed  necessary  by  the  county  super- 
intendent. 

In  regard  to  amendments  to  the  present  law — would  most  respect- 
fully suggest  that  as  few  changes  as  possible  be  made.  Yet  I  make 
some  suggestions,  which  you  can  embody  in  your  recommendations 
or  not,  as  you  may  think  best : 

1.  That  no  certificate  be  granted  to  any  one  under  the  age  of 
eighteen  years. 

2.  That  first  grade  certificates  shall  not  be  issued  on  scholar- 
ships alone,  but  require   at   least   one   year's  experience  ^^  i^'^.^\v<Kt. 
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never  even  apply  to  directors  for  situations:  One  class  lacks  the 
knowledge  necessary  to  be  good  and  competent  instructors;  the 
other  has  no  adaptation  to  the  work  of  the  school  room.  The  first 
named  class  the  superintendent  can,  in  most  cases,  keep  out  by 
rigid  examinations;  but  the  second  class  he  has  but*iittle  control 
over,  only  as  he  can  convince  directors  that  they  have  no  use  for 
them,  which  I  believe  it  his  duty  to  do. 

I  am  also  pleased  to  state  that,  as  a  whole,  our  schools  are  in  a 
prosperous  condition.  It  has  been  my  aim  to  weed  out  the  weak 
and  inefficient  teachers  and  license  the  better  class;  and  at  the 
present  time  we  have  much  difficulty  in  supplying  our  schools  with 
proper  teachers.  I  am  confident  that  the  school  interest  has  been  | 
much  improved  during  the  last  two  years.  Our  teachers  are  more 
energetic  in  their  work,  and  take  hold  of  the  duties  of  their  calling  | 
with  greater  zeal. 

I  spent  about  one  hundred  days  in  visitation,  and  trie^  to  give 
renew^ed  impetus  to  the  efforts  of  the  teachers.  We  held  a  two 
weeks'  drill  in  August,  which  was  well  attended,  and  good  results 
followed.  The  school  interest  of  our  county  has  been  greatly 
enhanced  by  exhibiting  our  school  work  at  the  county  fair,  of  which 
I  will  speak  later. 

I  am  in  favor  of  compulsory  education.  I  believe  the  children  of 
the  State  belong  to  the  State,  and  that  the  State  has  a  right  to 
demand  that  they  be  educated. 

In  regard  to  the  changes  in  our  school  law,  I  think  most  of  them 
are  well  received  by  our  people.  I  do  think,  however,  that  the  law- 
ought  not  to  require  a  teacher  to  make  out  a  schedule  up  to  the 
very  day  that  trustees  meet,  but  up  to  the  ending  of  the  last  regu- 
lar month. 

During  the  last  school  year  we  have  erected  upon  the  fair  ground 
a  building  40x20,  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  our  school  work. 
The  building  cost  four  hundred  and  thirty-two  dollars.  The  money 
was  raised  by  the  teachers  and  scholars  of  the  county,  with  the 
exception  of  one  himdred  and  thirty  dollars  paid  by  the  agricul- 
tural board.  This  move  has  created  a  very  general  interest 
throughout  the  county,  and  at  our  last  annual  fair  the  building  was 
well  filled  with  school  work.  I  know  of  nothing  that  has  given  a 
greater  impetus  to  the  school  interest  than  this. 

Directors  have  taken  up  with  a  suggestion,  made  by  myself,  to 
come  to  me  for  teachers,  and  the  result  is  that  many  more  good 
and  thorough  teachers  are  now  at  work  than  ever  before.  Wages 
seem  to  l)e  ignored,  if  by  paying  a  good  price  a  good  teacher  can 
l)e  obtained. 

In  regard  to  the  superintendent  looking  over  treasurers'  books,  I 
am  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  a  good  thing.  I  find  many  treasurers 
arc  very  slack  and  keep  their  books  very  imperfectly.  I  found  one 
case  where  a  treasurer  had  put  his  name  as  security  to  several 
school  notes,  and  one  case  where  the  treasurer  had  given  his  own 
note  for  money.  The  notes  in  many  cases  are  old  and  interest  not 
kept  up.  So,  on  the  w^hole,  I  believe  it  is  doing  good.  I  believe, 
furtlier,  that  the  law  should  fix  the  minimum  of  age  that  teachers 
should  go  into  the  school-room.  I  have  made  it  a  practice  not  to 
grant  certificates  to  applicants  under  seventeen  years  of  age,  but 
think  eiffbteen  a  better   age  to  \)e  t^eA  ?i^  ^  m\\v\\CL\vwi.  \  ^wsX.^ 
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from  personal  observation.  With  the  short  time  allowed  me  by  the 
county  board,  I  have  endeavored  to  labor  to  the  best  of  my  ability 
and  to -exercise  all  the  power  that  I  could  for  their  advancement. 
I  have  made  an  extra  exertion  for  the  last  two  years  to  elevate  the 
standard  of  the  teachers*  qualifications,  which  seemed  to  be  needed 
to  meet  the  growing  demands  of  the  public.  We  find,  now,  instead 
of  a  superabundance  of  teachers,  as  there  was  at  one  time,  that 
there  are  quite  a  number  of  vacant  schools  in  the  county,  and  that 
school  directors  are  in  search  of  good  teachers  to  take  tnem. 

The  demand  for  good  teachers  has  taken  the  place  of  the  demand 
for  schools.  My  rather  stringent  course  in  my  examinations, 
having  **cut  out"  quite  a  number  of  the  poorest  teachers,  embittered 
them  and  some  of  their  friends  against  me.  The  result  was  that 
I  was  arraigned  before  the  county  board,  last  summer,  by  one  of 
these  individuals,  on  a  charge  of  partiality  to  others  because  site 
could  not  get  a  certificate.  In  the  examination,  I  was  not  only  ex- 
onerated from  all  blame  by  the  board,  but  received  for  my  conduct 
the  approval  of  the  thinking,  intelligent  people  of  the  county.  It 
served  as  a  kind  of  a  spur  to  the  indifferent  teachers,  and  had  a 
beneficial  result  to  me  and  to  the  public  schools. 

Public  opinion,  I  think,  in  regard  to  the  recent  changes  in  the 
school  law  is  not  very  commendatory.  While  some  may  like  the 
changes  very  well,  they  say  that  they  are  made  so  often  that  they 
do  not  know  when  they  are  complying  with  the  requirements  of 
the  law. 

The  law  referring  to  the  duty  of  county  superintendents  in  regard 
to  visiting  township  treasurers  and  examining  their  books,  papers 
and  securities  is  a  verv  good  one ;  but  it  is  of  no  eflFect  in  this 
county.  Our  board  understands  that  section  of  the  law  to  mean 
that  I  shall  do  this  work  if  they  so  instruct  me ;  and  as  they  did 
not  seem  to  think  it  of  much  importance,  they  debarred  me  of 
the  privilege  by  voting  that  I  be  instructed  not  to  do  the  work. 


BUREAU— G.  B.  Harrington. 

During  my  three  years  of  official  labor  as  superintendent  I  have 
tried,  at  all  times  and  in  all  places,  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of 
the  teachers  the  importance  of  their  work,  and  have,  to  the  best  of 
mv  ability,  assisted  them  whenever  an  oppoitunity  presented  itself. 
I  liave  also  urged  upon  directors  the  great  necessity  of  more  per- 
manency in  the  common  schools  of  our  county  in  regard  to  the 
employment  of  teachers,  as  much  vahiable  time  is  lost  by  frequent 
changes.  And  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  state  that  I  have  in  a  great 
measure  been  successful;  directors  are  now  selecting  teachers  with 
much  more  care  than  formerly. 

In  all  plans  of  improvements  suggested,  I  have  had  the  hearty 
cooperation  of  patrons  and  school  officers.  Yet  there  is  a  great 
chance  for  additional  improvement.    Two  classes  of  teachers  should 
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never  even  apply  to  directors  for  situations :  One  class  lacks  the 
knowledge  necessary  to  be  good  and  competent  instructors;  the 
other  has  no  adaptation  to  the  work  of  the  school  room.  The  first 
named  class  the  superintendent  can,  in  most  cases,  keep  out  by 
rigid  examinations;  but  the  second  class  he  has  but -little  control 
over,  only  as  he  can  convince  directors  that  they  have  no  use  for 
them,  which  I  believe  it  his  duty  to  do. 

I  am  also  pleased  to  state  that,  as  a  whole,  our  schools  are  in  a 
prosperous  condition.  It  has  been  my  aim  to  weed  out  the  weak 
and  inefficient  teachers  and  license  the  better  class ;  and  at  the 
present  time  we  have  much  difficulty  in  supplying  our  schools  with 
proper  teachers.  I  am  confident  that  the  school  interest  has  been 
much  improved  during  the  last  two  years.  Our  teachers  are  more 
energetic  in  their  work,  and  take  hold  of  the  duties  of  their  calling 
with  greater  zeal. 

I  spent  about  one  hundred  days  in  visitation,  and  tri'exi  to  give 
renewed  impetus  to  the  efforts  of  the  teachers.  We  held  a  two 
weeks'  drill  in  August,  which  was  well  attended,  and  good  results 
followed.  The  school  interest  of  our  county  has  been  greatly 
enhanced  by  exhibiting  our  school  work  at  the  county  fair,  of  which 
I  will  speak  later. 

I  am  in  favor  of  compulsory  education.  I  believe  the  children  of 
the  State  belong  to  the  State,  and  that  the  State  has  a  right  to 
demand  that  they  be  educated. 

In  regard  to  the  changes  in  our  school  law,  I  think  most  of  them 
are  well  received  by  our  people.  I  do  think,  however,  that  the  law 
ought  not  to  require  a  teacher  to  make  out  a  schedule  up  to  the 
very  day  that  trustees  meet,  but  up  to  the  ending  of  the  last  regu- 
lar month. 

During  the  last  school  year  we  have  erected  upon  the  fair  ground 
a  building  40x20,  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  our  school  work. 
The  building  cost  four  hundred  and  thirty-two  dollars.  The  money 
was  raised  by  the  teachers  and  scholars  of  the  county,  with  the 
exception  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  dollars  paid  by  the  agricul- 
tural board.  This  move  has  created  a  very  general  interest 
throughout  the  county,  and  at  our  last  annual  fair  the  building  was 
well  filled  with  school  work.  I  know  of  nothing  that  has  given  a 
greater  impetus  to  the  school  interest  than  this. 

Directors  have  taken  up  with  a  suggestion,  made  by  myself,  to 
come  to  me  for  teachers,  and  the  result  is  that  many  more  good 
and  thorough  teachers  are  now  at  work  than  ever  before.  Wages 
seem  to  be  ignored,  if  by  paying  a  good  price  a  good  teacher  can 
be  obtained. 

In  regard  to  the  superintendent  looking  over  treasurers'  books,  I 
am  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  a  good  thing.  I  find  many  treasurers 
arc  very  slack  and  keep  their  books  very  imperfectly.  I  found  one 
case  where  a  treasurer  had  put  his  name  as  security  to  several 
school  notes,  and  one  case  where  the  treasurer  had  given  his  own 
note  for  money.  The  notes  in  many  cases  are  old  and  interest  not 
kept  up.  So,  on  the  whole,  I  believe  it  is  doing  good.  I  believe, 
further,  that  the  law  should  fix  the  minimum  of  age  that  teachers 
should  go  into  the  school-room.  I  have  made  it  a  practice  not  to 
grant  certificates  to  applicants  imder  seventeen  years  of  age,  but 
think  ei^fhteen  a  better  age   to  be   fixed  as  a   minimum.    I  would 
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further  recommend  that  a  law  be  passed  requiring  every  district  to 
be  supplied  with  a  dictionary.  The  property  of  our  schools,  in  most 
cases,  IS  good  and  well  kept.  We  have  quite  a  general  uniformity 
of  books,  which,  if  continued,  will  do  much  to  reduce  the  expense 
of  those  who  move  from  one  district  to  another. 

In  conclusion,  allow  me  to  say  that  the  public  school  system  is 
receiving  much  attention  in  this  county;  and,  although  it  is  far 
from  bemg  perfect,  it  is,  we  think,  steadily  advancing,  and  we  con- 
fidently look  for  a.  triumphant  future  for  it  in  our  great  common- 
wealth. 


CASS— A.  J.  Hill. 

In  Cass  county  the  schools  open  this  fall  under  most  favorable 
auspices.  Almost  all  of  the  teachers  are  well  qualified.  They  have 
nearly  all  undergone,  during  the  last  three  years,  annual  re-exami- 
nations, besides  having,  many  of  them,  profited  by  the  instructions 
obtained  at  our  annual  normal  schools. 

In  1876,  Horace  P.  Hall,  of  DeKalb  county,  closed  his  biennial 
report,  with  the  following  paragraph : 

*' Relatively,  our  schools  may  be  good;  doubtless'  they  are;  but 
absolutely  they  are  not,  and  never  will  be  till  axe  is  struck  at  the 
root  of  the  evil." 

What  was,  what  has  been,  the  root  of  the  evil!  Ill-qualified  but 
self-complacent  teachers,  with  but  the  faintest  perception  of  the 
importance  and^  dignity  of  the  work  which  they  had  undertaken, 
who,  instead  of  entering  the  school-room  with  the  consciousness 
that  the  very  best  that  they  could  do  would  still  be  not  too  well 
done,  seemed  imbued  with  the  feeling  that  whatever  they  might  do 
would  be  well  enough  done.  That  feeling  of  self-complacency  or  self- 
satisfaction  lay  very  nigh  the  **root  of  the  evil."  What  might, 
what  should  have  remedied  it?  Courage,  candor  and  firmness  on 
the  part  of  their  examiner,  the  coimty  superintendent.  He  should 
have  said  to  them,  not  rudely,  of  course,  but  kindly  though  firmly, 
^'although  pretty  good  in  such  and  such  branches,  you  are,  I  aln 
sorry  to  say,  not  quite  good  enough  in  that  other  branch,  and  still 
more  deficient  in  this  one.  But  do  not  be  discouraged !  Set  about 
self-culture,  and  in  six  months,  or  perhaps  in  three  months,  you 
YiiU,  without  doubt,  be  much  better  qualified,  and  I  hope  that  you 
will  then  merit  a  certificate." 

But  the  evil  in  question  has  a  rootlet  which  should  be  pointed 
out.  It  is  the  practice  of  renewing  certificates  without  re-examina- 
tion. In  an  article  prepared  and  forwarded  in  1878  to  the  State 
Superintendent,  the  undersigned  held  that  in  this  practice  lay,  to  a 
ffreat  extent,  the  source  of  the  short-comings  of  our  school  system. 
Is  it  not  obvious  that  this  practice,  at  best,  perpetuates  the  stand- 
ard of  previous  years,  while  the  law  makes  it  the  duty  of  the 
county  superintendent  **to  labor  in  every  practicable  way  to  elevate 
the  standard  of  teaching?" 
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making  their  annual  report.  In  this  part  of  the  State  it  comes 
just  in  harvest,  when  farmers  are  very  busy  in  the  field.  If  it 
could  be  made  one  month  later,  it  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  better. 
As  to  the  propriety  of  examining  the  books  of  town  treasurer,  I 
can  only  say  that  I  have  found  a  great  improvement  in  the  books 
of  some  of  our  treasurers  since  last  year's  examination,  hence  I 
think  it  w^ell  to  continue  it. 


CLARK — Edward  Shaw. 

The  educational  interests  of  Clark  county  have  advanced  some- 
what during  the  past  two  years.  This  is  shown  in  the  improvement 
of  school  houses ;  in  repairs  that  have  been  made ;  in  the  more 
general  introduction  of  new  school  furniture;  in  the  increased 
readiness  of  the  people  to  supply  dictionaries,  globes,  maps,  etc., 
for  their  schools.  There  is  also  a  greater  demand  for  cultured 
teachers.  Teachers'  drills  of  two  weeks'  and  four  weeks'  duration  ! 
have  been  held  in  this  county  in  diflferent .  localities,  the  main 
feature  of  which  has  been  **how  to  teach."  Much  good  has  resulted 
from  them.  Our  greatest  advancement  arises*  from  the  improvement 
made  in  our  teachers.  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  our  common 
schools  caimot  be  improved  imtil  we  first  raise  the  standard  of 
teachers,  while  through  the  agitation  of  this  question  our  school 
boards  seek  the  services  of  none  but  such  as  pass  a  strict  and 
thorough  examination. 

The  boards  of  trustees  examine  the  treasurers'  books  and  accounts 
each  year.  I  find  upon  examination  that  they  correspond  with 
reports  made  to  this  office,  while  to  go  back  for  any  number  of 
years  would  take  more  time  than  the  law  allows.  I  think  the 
examining  of  township  treasurers'  books  unnecessary. 

Public  opinion  in  regard  to  the  changes  in  the  school  law  seems 
to  be  very  much  in  favor  of  the  new  law,  with  the  exception  of  the 
change  of  the  school  year. 


CLAY— Geo.  W.. Smith. 

It  affords  me  much  pleasure  to  be  able  to  state  that,  as  a  general 
thing,  the  schools  are  m  excellent  condition.  We  have  generally  an 
intelligent  class  of  school  officers;  the  interest  in  educational 
matters  is  increasing;  there  is  a  greater  demand  for  teachers  hold- 
ing first  grade  certificates  than  ever  before  to  my  knowledge. 

I  have  labored,  since  I  have  been  in  office,  to  supply  the  schools 

with  the  very  best  teachers  that  could  possibly  be  secured,  and  have 

tried   to   show  the   people  that  a  good  teacher  is  worth  more  at  a 

high  salary  than  a  poor  one  at  a  small  salar}-.    I  hold  each  year  a 

normal  institute  of  six  weeks'  dwiatioi^  N^\i\e\i  *v&  \8kX^%\:^  ^^^^ftrcAad, 
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We  also  have  our  regular  monthly  meetings,  from  which  the  teacher 
derives  new  ideas  which  are  used  in  the  school-room,  and  thus  both 
teacher  and  pupil  are  benefited. 

Not  being  allowed  to  visit  schools,  last  year  I  addressed  a  circular 
to  the  directors  of  the  county,  requesting  them  to  visit  their  school, 
as  a  hoardy  and  to  report  to  me  tne  condition  of  the  school.  Nearly 
every  board  in  the  county  complied  with  my  request.  This  gave 
ine  an  jdea  of  what  the  schools  were  that  I  could  not  have  obtained 
without  visiting  them  personally. 

As  to  the  recent  changes  in  the  school  law,  I  am  not  prepared 
to  object  to  any  of  them,  and  some  are  certainly  commendable, 
especially  the  one  requiring  the  county  superintendent  to  inspect  the 
treasurers'  books.  1  have  found  errors  in  nearly  every  book  that  I 
have  examined.  Frequently  they  were  against  the  treasurer.  Notes 
and  securities  were  found  insufficient;  some  notes  were  thirteen 
years  old.  I  would  say,  as  to  this  part,  let  it  stand.  It  is  true 
that  the  law  requires  the  trustees  to  do  this  work,  but  do  they  do 
it?  They  receive  nothing  for  it,  and  my  experience  is  that  work 
not  paid  for  is  not  well  attended  to.  This  law  meets  the  approval 
of  the  people  of  this  county.  I  have  heard  no  objections  to  the 
other  changes. 


CLINTON— G.  A.  Beattie. 

The  condition  of  our  public  schools  is  very  satisfactory,  and  during 
the  past  two  years  a  marked  progress  is  noticeable  in  all  the  schools 
of  tne  county.  The  improvement  consists  of  a  .longer  tei-m,  better 
teachers,  more  interest  on  the  part  of  the  people,  and  larger  and 
more  regular  attendance  on  the  part  of  the  pupils.  This  end  has 
been  accomplished  by  institutes  held  in  this  county — one  held  at 
Trenton  and  one  at  Carlyle  of  four  weeks*  duration,  conducted  by 
Prof.  James  M.  Greenwood,  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.  The  public  schools 
of  Carlyle,  Trenton,  Clement  and  Irishtown  have  furnished  a  number 
of  active  and  competent  teachers  for  the  schools  of  the  county. 
Some  of  our  schools  have  been  supplied  with  suitable  apparatus 
within  the  past  two  years,  and  a  number  of  neat  and  comfortable 
schoolhouses  have  been  erected,  and  furnished  with  the  latest  im- 
proved school  furniture.  The  schoolhouse  at  Carlyle  has  been  en- 
larged to  a  building  of  eight  rooms,  at  an  expense  of  about  $4,500, 
while  a  very  handsome  and  commodious  brick  building  of  four  rooms 
has  just  been  completed  at  Aviston.  A  neat  and  convenient  frame 
school  building  of  four  rooms,  furnished  with  the  latest  patent  seats, 
is  just  finished  at  Clement. 

Our  coimty  is  largely  settled  by  Germans,  who  are  successful  in 
their  agricultural  pursuits,  and  imbued  with  a  deep  interest  in  the 
cause  of  public  education.  In  these  neighborhoods  the  public  schools 
are  in  session  from  ten  to  eleven  months  in  the  year,  the  same 
teacher  is  retained  from  year  to  year  and  xjaid  a  liberal  ^^\snx^  ^  ^ecc^^ 
a  house  furnished  for  the  teacher  s  occupatVoiv. 
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The  recent  changes  in  the  school  law  are  favorably  received  by 
the  people  of  this  county,  and  seem  to  give  entire  satisfaction.  The 
only  exception  taken  is  to  the  time  of  filing  the  annual  reports, 
and  then  only  in  the  rural  districts,  the  farmers  claiming  that  it 
requires  their  time  and  attention  when  they  are  the  most  busily 
engaged  of  all  the  seasons  of  the  year,  it  being  in  the  midst  of 
harvest. 

With  respect  to  the  amendment  making  it  the  duty  of  the  county 
superintendent  to  examine  annually  the  books  and  accounts  of  town- 
ship treasurers,  I  believe  it  to  be  an  excellent  provision,  as  it  causes 
the  treasurers  to  keep  their  accounts  in  a  more  systematic  manner, 
to  make  their  annual  reports  more  accurately,  and  is  a  guard  against 
a  careless  management  of  the  public  funds.  The  result  of  the  ex- 
amination of  the  treasurers'  books  and  accounts  in  this  county  has 
l)een,  in  general,  very  satisfactoiy,  but  in  some  instances  I  have 
found  it  necessary  to  point  out  a  better  and  more  systematic  method 
of  keeping  the  same  than  had  been  adopted. 


COLES— T.  J.  Lee. 

Filling  the  office  of  superintendent  since  first  of  April,  1877,  I 
have  done  what  I  could  to  stimulate,'  in  the  minds  of  all  concerned, 
a  greater  interest  in  a  better  efliciency  of  our  common  schools. 
Particularly  have  I  tried  to  impress  the  teachers  that  theirs  is  a  profes- 
sion second  to  none  in  the  land ;  that  they  who  enter  it  assume 
grave  duties  and  responsibilities,  that  can  be  discharged  acceptably 
only  through  thorough  preparation,  grounded  on  high  natural  endow- 
ment and  aptitude  for  such  work.  In  this  and  in  all  other  work 
•  respecting  the  schools,  I  have  had  the  cordial,  earnest  cooperation 
of  citizens,  teachers  and  school  officers.  Especially  do  I  wish  to 
mention  the  very  commendable  cooperation  of  that  much  used,  but 
much  abused  class,  called  school  directors,  who  have  generally  been 
blamed  with  failures  respecting  the  schools,  that  in  justice  lay  else- 
where, rather  than  agamst  them.  They,  as  a  class,  had  not,  in 
their  youth,  the  advantages  of  such  a  system  as  they  are  now  called 
upon  to  help  administer;  and  their  official  mistakes  are  owing  to 
excusable  ignorance  of  what  is  best.  Among  the  school  directors  of 
this  county,  I  have  found  none  but  willing,  earnest  helpers,  meaning 
to  do  right  whenever  they  could  see  the  right;  they  have  been 
prompt  m  rendering  me  every  aid  requested  of  them.  I  desire,  also, 
to  bear  like  testimony  respecting  our  efficient  corps  of  school  treas- 
urers, who  have,  at  all  times,  extended  to  me  every  possible  courtesy 
and  aid. 

There  are  two  classes  that  ought  not  to  apply  to  teach :  one  class, 
deficient  in  the  requisite  knowledge;  the  other,  knowing  enough,  but 
ha\'ing  no  aptitude  for  imparting  instruction.  Unless  one  feels  quite 
certain  that  he  does  not  belong  to  either  of  these  classes,  and  unless, 
in  addition  to  such  feeling,  he  is  conscious  of  a  **cair'  to  teach  for 
teachings  sake,  he  ought  not  to  app\^'  Ioy  \\Q.^Ti^fe\  ioY  ^.hould  he  not 
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fail  in  getting  the  license,  he  must  certainly  do  worse— /aiZ  in  the 
schoolroom — after  which  he  can  have  no  reasonable  expectation  of 
ever  repairing  the  injury  thus  done  to  those  under  his  charge. 
Thus  beUeving,  in  the  interests  of  the  common  schools  of  this 
county  the  standard  of  qualifications  for  certificates  was  raised 
two  years  ago.  Though  the  schools  have  been  gradually  improv- 
ing, there  is  yet  great  demand  for  teachers  of  more  professional 
learning  and  skill.  To  supply  this  demand,  as  far  as  possil)le, 
with  the  l)est  available  teachers,  applicants  are  examined  thorouifhly 
to  ascertain  their  scholarship  in  the  fund<imental  principles  of  the 
branches  to  be  taught,  and  their  skill  in  the  art  of  teaching. 
To  this  end,  sixty  per  cent,  of  the  examination  is  on  the  requisite 
knowledge,  and  foi-ty  per  cent,  on  aptitude  for  imparting  instruction, 
— the  latter  tested  by  topical  discourses  at  the  blackboard.  The 
examinations  to  date  show  that  teachers  are  more  deficient  in  or- 
thography, reading,  penmanship  and  grammar  than  in  the  other 
required  branches.  Therefore,  a  higher  excellence  in  these  foundation 
studies  than  heretofore,  will  be  required.  For  either  grade,  the  suc- 
cessful applicant  must  understand  well  the  diacritical  marks  as  used 
in  Webster  to  indicate  the  sounds  of  letters,  and  must  have  a  good 
knowledge  of  the  rules  of  spelling  and  pronunciation ;  must  be  a  fair 
oral  reader,  and  evince  a  tolerable  acquaintance,  at  least,  with  the 
principles  of  the  theory  and  art  of  reading;  must  write  a  legible 
hand,  and  ^i\e  the  principles  of  some  acceptable  system  of  penman- 
ship ;  and  m  grammar,  must  be  able  to  dispose,  as  to  uses  and 
properties,  of  any  inflected  part  of  speech,  givmg  the  rules  thereon, 
and  apply  with  facility  and  accuracy  the  principles  for  correcting 
false  syntax.  For  instance,  no  certificate  will  be  given  to  any  one 
who  cannot  decline  accurately  any  pronoun,  or  conjugate  thoroughly 
any  common  English  verb,  or  apply  readily  the  rules  of  grammar 
to  the  art  of  constructing  discourse. 

The  minimum  age  of  applicants  has  been  raised  to  eighteen  years. 
This  has  been  done  after  mature  and  conscientious  deliberation  as 
respects  the  interests  of  all.  The  reasons  why  such  minors  should 
not  teach  in  the  public  schools  are  many  and  cogent,  both  as  to  the 
State  and  such  persons  themselves.  Of  this  class  applying  for  ex- 
amination, few  are  found  qualified ;  and  the  statistics  show  that  di- 
rectors, as  a  rule,  refuse  to  employ  these,  preferring  adults  as 
teachers.  When  persons  so  young  are  found  qualified,  they  almost 
invariably  have  precocious  mental  powers  and  exceedingly  delicate 
nervous  temperament  or  delicate  physical  organization,  such  that 
the  constant  strain  of  teaching  must  seriously  impair  their  health 
and  future  usefulness.  On  the  ground  of  economy,  too,  the  rule 
adopted  is  a  good  one,  as  it  relieves  the  office  of  much  i^seless  work 
that  otherwise  must  be  paid  for  by  the  county.  The  tax-payers 
have  most  generally  provided  schools  for  all  between  the  ages  of  six 
and  twenty-one;  and  any  custom  which  encourages  mere  youths  to 
**cram"  with  a  single  view  to  teaching  as  a  makeshift,  while  it  puts 
into  the  schools  inadequate  teachers,  depletes  the  schools  of  their  oest 
stimulus,  the  presence  of  their  brightest  pupils,  and  fosters  a  fever- 
ish discontent  at  remaining  in  the  schools  as  pupils  long  enough  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  full  benefits.  When  tnese  advanced  ^vm^ia 
are  allowed  to  leave  the  schools  to  engage  m  \jfe«ucJDMv^^  ^\i\^  "^c^ssi 
—20 
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can  at  best,  in  most  cases,  do  but  indiflFerently,  it  is  oft^n  the  case 
that  directors  grow  careless  through  a  mistaken  notion  of  economy, 
and  fail  to  provide  suitable  teachers  for  the  pupils  that  remain. 
The  interests  of  the  children — of  all — are  too  sacred  and  vital  to  be 
trifled  with  in  such  a  mamier. 

The  schools  being  free  to  all  between  the  limits,  let  the  teachers, 
— let  all  interested —make  them  good  enough  for  all  between  the 
ages  of  six  and  twenty-one  to  remain  in  them  with  continued  profit 
to  themselves. 

As  this  county  does  not  authorize  the  superintendent  to  visit  the 
schools,  and  as  sec.  20,  school  laws,  requnres  certain  statistics,  I 
caused  the  items  called  for  to  be  printed  on  postal  cards,  with  my 
address  printed  on  the  -other  side.  These  cards  were  sent  to  the 
directors  and  teachers,  with  request  that  they  be  filled  in  with  the  in- 
formation, and  returned  to  me  by  mail.  I  give  you  samples  of 
these  cards,  and  the  results  obtained  thereby.  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  receiving  returns  last  year  from  124  schools  of  the  123  in  the 
county.  Number  of  pupils  studying  orthographv,  8,523 ;  reading, 
3,284;  penmanship,  2,256;  arithmetic,  2,214;  English  grammar, 
860;  geography,  1,195;  U.  S.  history,  592;  botany,  54;  natural 
philosophy,  121 ;  zoology,  38 ;  physiology,  167 ;  rhetoric,  35 ;  algebra, 
104 ;  geometry,  20 ;  geology,  7 ;  chemistry,  11 ;  astronomy,  22 ;  science 
of  civil  government,  42 ;  Latin,  9 ;  general  liistory,  7 ;  written  essays, 
684 ;  logic,  5 ;  mental  philosophy,  3.  Number  of  pupils  expelled,  5 ; 
number  of  schools  inflicted  corporal  punishment,  52 ;  number  visited 
by  directors,  121.  Average  method  of  instruction  (as  per  scale  of 
10  on  postals  and  same  on  certificates),  8.5;  discipline .  and  govern- 
ment, 8.2 ;  general  condition  of  schools,  8.4 ;  attendance,  8.2 ;  general 
condition  of  schools,  8.2;  general  average  on  the  four  items,  8.8. 

Average  merit  on  certificates  issued,  8;  number  receiving  certifi- 
cates who  had  taught,  169;  who  had  never  taught,  39;  average 
number  of  months  taught  by  those  receiving  certificates,  23;.  aver- 
age age  in  years,  24 — under  21  years,  64— eldest,  male  57,  female 
41;  greatest  number  of  months  taught,  male  200,  female  150. 
Nativities  of  number  receiving  certificates :  Illinois,  116 ;  Indiana, 
27 ;  Ohio,  24 ;  Kentucky,  11 ;  Pennsylvania,  6 ;  Virginia,  5 ;  New 
York,  4;  Iowa,  3;  Missouri,  8;  New  Haropshire,  2;  England,  2; 
Vermont,  1 ;  Massachusetts,  1 ;  Maine,  1 ;  Canada,  1 ;  Scotland,  1. 
Number  taking  educational  periodicals,  129.  Average  merit  on  cer- 
tificates of  those  who  taught  last  year,  8.4;  average  number  of 
months  taught  previous,  42 ;   average  age  of  those  teaching,  28. 

My  observations  on  statistics  above,  and  in  my  annual  report,  are 
as  follows: 

1.  The  instruction  is  mainly  on  the  seven  primary  branches  as 
originally  provided  by  law. 

2.  The  general  average  as  to  work  done  in  the  schools,  ,as 
reported  by  the  directors,  is  about  that  on  certificates  of  those  who 
taught. 

8.  The  average  on  certificates  of  those  who  taught  is  much  better 
than  that  of  those  who  received  certificates. 

4.     The    average    experience    in    teaching   of  those   who    taught, 
xceeds  very  much  that  of  those  who  received  certificates ;  the  same 
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fail  in  getting  the  license,  he  must  certainly  do  worse— /aiZ  in  the 
^c/iooZroam— after  which  he  can  have  no  reasonable  expectation  of 
ever  repairing  the  injury  thus  done  to  those  under  his  charge. 
Thus  believing,  in  the  interests  of  the  common  schools  of  this 
county  the  standard  of  qualifications  for  certificates  was  raised 
two  years  ago.  Though  tlie  schools  have  been  gradually  improv- 
ing, there  is  yet  great  demand  for  teachers  of  more  professional 
learning  and  skill.  To  supply  this  demand,  as  far  as  possible, 
with  the  best  available  teachers,  apj)licant8  are  examined  thoroufjhly 
to  ascertain  their  scholarship  in  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
branches  to  be  taught,  and  their  skill  in  the  art  of  teaching. 
To  this  end,  sixty  per  cent,  of  the  examination  is  on  the  requisite 
knowledge,  and  forty  per  cent,  on  aptitude  for  imparting  instruction, 
— ^the  latter  tested  by  topical  discourses  at  the  blackboard.  The 
examinations  to  date  show  that  teachers  are  more  deficient  in  or- 
thography, reading,  penmanship  and  grammar  than  in  the  other 
required  branches.  Therefore,  a  higher  excellence  in  these  foundution 
studies  than  heretofore,  will  be  required.  For  either  grade,  the  suc- 
cessful applicant  must  understand  well  the  diacritical  marks  as  used 
in  Webster  to  indicate  the  sounds  of  letters,  and  must  have  a  good 
knowledge  of  the  rules  of  spelling  and  pronunciation ;  must  be  a  fair 
oral  reader,  and  evince  a  tolerable   acquaintance,  at  least,  with   the 

Principles  of  the  theory  and  art  of  reading;  must  write  a  legible 
and,  and  give  the  principles  of  some  acceptable  system  of  penman- 
ship; and  m  grammar,  must  be  able  to  dispose,  as  to  uses  and 
properties,  of  any  inflected  part  of  speech,  giving  the  rules  thereon, 
and  apply  with  facihty  and  accuracy  the  principles  for  correcting 
false  syntax.  For  instance,  no  certificate  will  be  given  to  any  one 
who  cannot  decline  accurately  any  pronoun,  or  conjugate  thoroughly 
any  common  English  verb,  or  apply  readily  the  rules  of  grammar 
to  the  art  of  constructing  discourse. 

The  minimum  age  of  applicants  has  been  raised  to  eighteen  years. 
This  has  been  done  after  mature  and  conscientious  deliberation  as 
respects  the  interests  of  all.  The  reasons  why  such  minors  should 
not  teach  in  the  public  schools  are  many  and  cogent,  both  as  to  the 
State  and  such  persons  themselves.  Of  this  class  applying  for  ex- 
amination, few  are  found  qualified;  and  the  statistics  show  that  di- 
rectors, as  a  rule,  refuse  to  employ  these,  preferring  adults  as 
teachers.  When  persons  so  young  are  found  qualified,  they  almost 
invariably  have  precocious  mental  powers  and  exceedingly  deUcate 
nervous  temperament  or  delicate  physical  organization,  such  that 
the  constant  strain  of  teaching  must  seriously  impair  their  health 
and  future  usefulness.  On  the  ground  of  economy,  too,  the  rule 
adopted  is  a  good  one,  as  it  reUeves  the  office  of  much  i^seless  work 
that  otherwise  must  be  paid  for  by  the  county.  The  tax-payers 
have  most  generally  provided  schools  for  all  between  the  ages  of  six 
md  twenty-one;  and  any  custom  which  encourages  mere  youths  to 
*cram"  with  a  single  view  to  teaching  as  a  makeshift,  while  it  puts 
jito  the  schools  inadequate  teachers,  depletes  the  schools  of  their  oest 
stimulus,  the  presence  of  their  brightest  pupils,  and  fosters  a  fever- 
ish discontent  at  remaining  in  the  schools  as  pupils  long  enough  to 
ivail  themselves  of  the  full  benefits.  When  these  advanced  pupils 
ire  allowed  to  leave  the  schools  to  engage  in  teaching,  which  ther 
—20 
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can  at  best,  in  most  cases,  do  but  indiflFerently,  it  is  often  the  case 
that  directors  grow  careless  through  a  mistaken  notion  of  economy, 
and  fail  to  provide  suitable  teachers  for  the  pupils  that  remain. 
The  interests  of  the  children — of  all — are  too  sacred  and  vital  to  be 
trifled  with  in  such  a  manner. 

The  schools  being  free  to  all  between  the  limits,  let  the  teachers, 
— ^let  all  interested —make  them  good  enough  for  all  between  the 
ages  of  six  and  twenty-one  to  remain  in  them  with  continued  profit 
to  themselves. 

As  this  county  does  not  authorize  the  superintendent  to  visit  the 
schools,  and  as  sec.  20,  school  laws,  requures  certain  statistics,  I 
caused  the  items  called  for  to  be  printed  on  postal  cards,  with  my 
address  printed  on  the  other  side.  These  cards  were  sent  to  the 
directors  and  teachers,  with  request  that  they  be  filled  in  with  the  in- 
formation, and  returned  to  me  by  mail.  I  give  you  samples  of 
these  cards,  and  the  results  obtained  thereby.  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  receiving  returns  last  j[ear  from  124  schools  of  the  123  in  the 
county.  Number  of  pupils  studying  orthographv,  8,528;  reading, 
8,284;  penmanship,  2,256;  arithmetic,  2,214;  English  grammar, 
860;  geography,  1,195;  U.  S.  history,  592;  botany,  54;  natural 
philosophy,  121 ;  zoology,  88 ;  physiology,  167 ;  rhetoric,  85 ;  algebra, 
104 ;  geometry,  20 ;  geology,  7 ;  chemistry,  11 ;  astronomy,  22 ;  science 
of  civil  government,  42 ;  Latin,  9 ;  general  history,  7  ;  written  essays, 
684 ;  logic,  5 ;  mental  philosophy,  3.  Number  of  pupils  expelled,  5 ; 
number  of  schools  inflicted  corporal  punishment,  52 ;  number  visited 
by  directors,  121.  Average  method  of  instruction  fas  per  scale  of 
10  on  postals  and  same  on  certificates),  8.5;  discipline . and  govern- 
ment, 8.2 ;  general  condition  of  schools,  8.4 ;  attendance,  8.2 ;  general 
condition  of  schools,  8.2;  general  average  on  the  four  items,  8.3. 

Average  merit  on  certificates  issued,  8;  number  receiving  certifi- 
cates who  had  taught,  169 ;  who  had  never  taught,  89 ;  average 
number  of  months  taught  by  those  receiving  certificates,  23;  aver- 
age age  in  years,  24 — under  21  years,  64— eldest,  male  57,  female 
41 ;  greatest  number  of  months  taught,  male  200,  female  150. 
Nativities  of  number  receiving  certificates :  Illinois,  116 ;  Indiana, 
27 ;  Ohio,  24 ;  Kentucky,  11 ;  Pennsylvania,  6 ;  Virginia,  5 ;  New 
York,  4 ;  Iowa,  8 ;  Missouri,  3 ;  New  Hampshire,  2 ;  England,  2 ; 
Vermont,  1 ;  Massachusetts,  1 ;  Maine,  1 ;  Canada,  1 ;  Scotland,  1. 
Number  taking  educational  periodicals,  129.  Average  merit  on  cer- 
tificates of  those  who  taught  last  year,  8.4;  average  number  of 
months  taught  previous,  42;   average  age  of  those  teaching,  28. 

My  observations  on  statistics  above,  and  in  my  annual  report,  are 
as  follows: 

1.  The  instruction  is  mainly  on  the  seven  primary  branches  as 
originally  provided  by  law. 

2.  The  general  average  as  to  work  done  in  the  schools,  ,a8 
reported  by  the  directors,  is  about  that  on  certificates  of  those  who 
taught. 

3.  The  average  on  certificates  of  those  who  taught  is  much  better 
than  that  of  those  who  received  certificates. 

4.  The    average    experience    in    teaching   of  those   who    taught, 
xceeds  very  much  that  of  those  who  received  certificates ;  the  same 
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as  to  ages  respectively,  showing  that  age  and  professional  experience 
count  with  directors. 

5.  More  first  grade  teachers  were  employed  than   second  grade. 

6.  While  of  those  who  taught  the  number  of  males  exceeds  the 
females  in  number  of  first  grades,  the  number  of  months  taught 
with  the  number  teaching  is  in  favor  of  female  teachers.  This 
is  probably  owing  to  the  hard  times  and  the  fact  that  the  females 
do  the  same  work  for  less  salary. 

7.  From  the  above,  it  is  inferred  that  the  directors  exercised 
kheir  best  judgment  in  employing  teachers,  and  that  Coles  county 
will  compare  favorably  with  her  sister  counties  in  the  matter  of  her 
schools. 

8.  The  statistics,  from  the  advice  cards  sent  me,  show  a  lack  of 

S roper  grading  as  to  text  books.  It  is  impossible  for  a  teacher  to 
o  good  work  in  the  presence  of  a  variety  of  diflFerent  text  books  on 
the  same  branch.  To  prevent  unnecessary  expense  of  books,  I  sug- 
gested that  directors  meet  as  a  board,  and  having  canvassed  the 
merits  of  the  different  books,  adopt  a  certain  one  for  each  branch, 
selecting  that  one  that  was  alreaay  most  in  use  in  the  school.  All 
the  text  books  now  in  use  have  merit,  and  none  suflBcient  demerit  to 
justify  the  expense  of  a  change.  The  idea  is  to  adopt  some  book 
on  each  branch  that  will  be  least  expensive,  and  then  keep  it  in 
the  school.  Even  a  poor  book  in  the  hands  of  a  live  teacher  can 
be  made  to  do  excellent  work ;  while  the  best  book  in  the  hands  of 
an  incompetent  teacher  can  do  only  poor  work.  The  cards  show 
also  that  no  grammar  is  taught  in  a  number  of  the  schools.  This 
ought  not  to  be.  In  all  relations  of  life  we  must  use  language. 
There  is  no  branch  of  more  practical  utility  than  grammar,  and 
pupils  should  be  required  to  study  it  as  soon  as  their  other  culture 
will  admit. 

9.  The  information  furnished  by  the  postal  cards,  become  per- 
nianent  records  in  the  office,  for  future  guidance.  These  cards  have 
been  of  great  aid  in  bringing  about  a  closer  and  more  cordial 
cooperation  between  teachers,  directors  and  the  county  superin- 
tendent. The  teacher,  seeing  that  the  opinion  of  his  directors  is  to 
?o  to  the  county  office  as  record^  strives  to  do  his  best.  The  direc- 
ors,  seeing  that  their  opinion  of  the  teacher  is  thus  held  in  esti- 
mation, visit  the  school  as  a  hoard,  that  they  may  render  their 
'erdict  intelligently  and  conscientiously.  In  this  way  the  teaching 
«  unproved  and  the  visitation  by  directors  reniered  certain. 

During  the  last  two  years,  as  superintendent,  I  held  two  institutes 
>f  five  days  each  at  Charleston,  and  one  at  Oakland.  These  insti- 
Utes  were  gratuitous  on  my  part,  and  without  any  cost  to  the 
ounty,  except  the  printed  notices  to  the  teachers.  The  attendance 
?as  good,  and  a  lively  interest  was  kept  up,  increasing  to  the  end. 
^he  work  was  on  the  legal  branches  and  theory  and  art  of  teaching ; 
nd  was  conducted  somewhat  on  the  plan  of  the  old  Methodist  love 
Bast,  every  teacher  cooperating.  At  the  beginning,  each  teacher 
ssumed  work  in  his  specialty,  and  presented  it  as  he  thought  best. 
]his  brought  out  all  the  hobbies,  with  their  feasibilities  and  objec- 
ions.  Then,  all  so  desiring  asked  for  instruction  on  certain  points, 
^hich  was  given  by  volunteers  present.  Thus  the  instruction  was 
eciprocal,  with  the  benefits  ahke  to  all  who  took  part.      So  much 
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interest  was  manifested  that,  at  the  close  of  each  of  these  institutes 
all  entered  into  a  mutual  covenant  to  meet  together  next  year  with 
renewed  zeal.  The  citizens  and  school  officers  at  both  places  gave, 
also,  their  most  cordial  cooperation,  affording  every  facility.  I  held, 
also,  at  my  acadeoiy,  the  usual  annual  special  terra,  of  five  weeks, 
for  teachers ;  tuition,  $5.00.  Fifty-seven  teachers  attended  one, 
and  sixty-three  the  other  term.  Tlie  work  was  on  the  legal 
branches  and  elements  of  chemistry,  algebra,  geometry  and  science 
of  civil  government,  with  lectures  by  teachers  attending  and  myself. 
At  the  latter  term  you  did  us  the  honor  to  give  us  two  very 
instructive  and  appropriate  lectures.  In  all  my  institutes,  it  has 
been  my  aim  to  bring  the  co-operation  of  the  teachers  attending  to  the 
front  in  th^  instruction;  and  the  results  have  been  most  gratifying. 
It  seems  to  me  that  this  power,  capable  of  such  excellent  results, 
has  not  been  sufficiently  utilized  in  most  institutes.  In  addition  to 
the  gratuitous  work  specified  above,  I  have  spent  several  days  in 
school  visitations,  and  delivered  several  public  lectures. 

To  facilitate  the  cooperation  of  school  officers  and  teachers,  I 
made  abstracts  of  points  of  the  school  law  and  official  decisions 
thereon  deemed  important,  and  sent  them  as  printed  circulars  to 
directors,  other  school  officers  and  teachers.  Notwithstanding  this, 
I  have  had  to  write  hundreds  of  communications  in  answer  to  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  the  schools.  I  also  put  into  the  hands  of  directors 
and  teachers  blank  contracts  between  them,  with  the  condition 
inserted  that  teachers  be  required  (the  judgment  of  the  directors 
concurring),  to  give  instruction  in  written  essays. 

My  method  of  examination  for  certificates,  has  been  the  oral,  the 
written,  and  both  combined ;  I  prefer  both  combined,  as  giving  better 
knowledge  of  the  applicant's  qualifications. 

Eighteen  schools  of  this  county  participated  in  the  examinations  of 
February  20  and  27.  These  examinations  have  been  highly  beneficial, 
as  giving  an  impetus  in  practical  directions  hitherto  too  much  neg- 
lected, in  the  ungraded  schools ;  and  the  work  was  very  satisfactory, 
for  the  first  effort.  A  selection  of  the  best  papers  was  sent,  as  de- 
sired, for  exhibition. 

I  have  examined  the  records  of  all  the  treasurers  with  whom  I  am 
officially  connected,  with  the  following  results:  In  one  township  I 
found  a  note  of  $100,  dated  October  28,  1854 — securities  and  prin- 
cipal all  dead — interest  paid  to  October  28,  1875 — note  worthless — 
parties  good  at  time  of  loan,  but  not  good  since  the  late  war;  also, 
note  of  $15,  May  15,  1856 — no  interest  paid  since  given — ^note  worth- 
less. In  this  township,  the  treasurer  held  a  note  on  himself,  for 
$104  34 ;  borrowed  before  he  became  treasurer.  In  another  town- 
ship, I  found  note  of  $124  41,  with  one  of  the  trustees  as  security; 
in  another,  five  $100  loans  to  same  party,  on  same  day,  to  avoid 
real  estate  security — notes  all  good;  in  another,  note  of  $50,  Octo- 
ber 1,  1874 — no  interest  paid  since  April  1,  1877 — renewed,  worth- 
less ;  in  another,  the  trustees  caused  the  treasurer  to  charge  himself 
with  all  uncollected  interest,  at  each  regular  meeting — ^this  was  ap- 
portioned, causing  complaints  and  misunderstandings,  when  the  di- 
rectors would  draw  for  money  not  in  the  hands  of  their  treasurer; 
in  another,  the  treasurer  is  one  of  the  parties  on  each  of  two  notes, 
aggregating  $2,546  22,  one  secuteA.  \>'^  ^ex^oii^  ^xANXi^  ^VJckKtVy^  y^qI 
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estate  security ;  in  another,  the  treasurer  had  two  notes,  $1,000  and 
$300,  and  for  their  security  mortgages  on  property  not  worth  half 
the  loans— $56  as  interest  past  due;  in  another,  $362  17  leakage  of 
principal  of  township  fund — passed  upon  and  closed  by  action  of 
board  of  trustees,  in  1872;  and  in  another,  note  of  $40,  1866 — worth- 
less. In  the  several  townships,  I  found  altogether  $1,111  cash  on 
hand,  awaiting  borrower.  Excepting  this,  the  towTiship  fund  w^as 
generally  loaned  at  ten  per  cent.,  and,  excepting  the  cases  given, 
on  what  seemed  to  be  good  security,  though  some  of  the  mortgages 
have  been  running  from  fourteen  to  twenty-four  years.  While  their 
system  of  book-keeping  has  not  been  uniform,  yet  I  found  the  treas- 
urers' books  sufficiently  explicit  to  satisfy  the  law,  accounting  for 
everything  coming  into  the  hands  of  the  present  treasurers;  but, 
with  few  exceptions,  their  records  did  not  show  the  original  prin- 
cipal of  the  township  fund,  with  the  additions  there1;o  and  losses 
therefrom,  if  any,  with  explanations  therefor.  I  advised  the  legal 
measures  for  correcting  all  irregularities,  so  far  as  discerned,  and 
fox  securing  uniformity  of  method  in  the  keeping  of  the  records. 

"Public  opinion  with  respect  to  the  recent  changes  in  the  school 
law,"  is  desired,  and  my  opinion  "especially  with  respect  to  the 
amendment"  requiring  the  county  superintendent  "to  examine,  an- 
nually, the  books  and  accounts  of  township  treasurers." 

1.  So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  these  amendments  have 
been  generally  well  received,  considering  the  short  time  of  their 
operation ;  but  there  has  been  much  complaint  concerning  that  part 
requiring  reports  from  directors  and  treasurers  during  the  busy  har- 
vest time.  It  is  conceded,  however,  that  the  law  as  amended  gives 
promise  of  better  results,  and  as  a  whole  is  a  real  improvement. 

2.  But  I  must  say,  that  in  my  judgment  the  amendment  requir- 
ing county  superintendents  to  examine  the  records  of  treasurers  does 
not  promise  benefits  to  the  people  commensurate  with  such  addi- 
tional expenses  to  them.  Through  these  examinations  the  salary  of 
the  superintendent  is  necessarily  increased,  without  any  apparent 
pressing  need;  for  the  law  amply  empowers  the  trustees,  through 
their  treasurers,  to  do  all  that  seems  needful  to  be  done  for  the  appli- 
cation and  preservation  of  the  school  fund ;  and  if  they— being  on 
the  ground,  so  to  speak,  and  personally  interested  as  tax-payers 
and  receivers  of  the  benefits — cannot  discharge  such  duties  accep- 
tably to  themselves  and  the  people  there  most  interested,  it  is  hard 
to  believe  that  the  county  superintendent  can  help  such  matters  in 
a  degree  compensating  for  the  burden  of  the  additional  expense. 
Indeed  the  tendency  of  the  times  is  too  much  towards  concentrating 
power  and  responsibility  with  the  emolument,  when  these  should  re- 
main diffused  where  they  belong.  To  doubt  that  the  people,  through 
their  trustees  and  treasurers,  as  already  empowered,  can  take  proper 
care,  for  themselves,  of  their  own  school  fund,  without  the  forced 
intervention  of  a  central  power,  is  to  doubt  their  capacity  for  self- 
government.  In  my  opinion,  the  amendment  raises  an  uncalled-for 
and  unjust  suspicion  against  the  people  whose  burden  it  increases; 
and  unless  other  counties  have  greater  need  for  such  a  law  than 
this  county  has,  the  economy  proposed  must  save  at  the  spiggot 
only  to  waste  at  the  bung-hole !  This  view  may  «»eei\si  \5^  ^S^  ;ssrJv» 
sustained   hy  the  results  of  my  own  inapecWon  ol  x^e.otdi'e*,  ^'^  ^g!;5i'SG. 
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above,  but  it  must  be  bom  in  mind  that  these  results  are  the  sum 
total  of  the  irregularities  of  all  the  preceding  years  of  the  operation 
of  the  old  law. 

My  observations  on  proposed  amendments  to  the  school  law  are 
as  follows: 

1.  The  law  (§  50)  should  fix  a  minimum  limit  of  age  at  which 
applicants  can  be  examined  for  certificates.  As  the  law  of  contracts 
requires  females  to  be  eighteen  and  males  twenty-one,  these  limits, 
respectively,  are  recommended.  As  the  statistics  given  show  that 
directors  prefer  adults,  such  a  law  would  relieve  the  county  super- 
intendent of  much  useless  work,  that  otlierwise  must  be  paid  for. 
At  any  rate,  the  law  should  fix  some  limit. 

2.  The  great  need  of  teachers  is  more  learning.  The  branches 
of  learning  are  so  related  to  one  another,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
teach  any  branch  well  without  an  elemental  knowledge  of  many. 
A  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  algebra  and  geometry  should  ])e  re- 
quired for  a  first-grade  certificate,  as  such  knowledge  is  needed  for 
thorough  instruction  in  arithmetic  and  natural  philosophy.  As  the 
teacher  stands,  in  some  respects,  to  his  pupil  like  a  physician  to 
his  patient,  I  would  also  include,  for  first-grade  certificate,  an  ele- 
mental knowledge  of  mental  philosophy.  Without  such  knowledge, 
no  teacher  is  capable  of  administering  to  the  mind  as  is  required 
while  it  is  developing.  But  I  would  not  have  the  law  add  algebra, 
geometry  and  mental  philosophy  to  the  already  extended  list  of  leg^l 
branches.  The  idea  is,  that  the  teacher  should  know  vmre  than  he 
is  required  to  teach,  in  order  to  teach  well  what  is  required.  I 
would,  however,  recommend  that  the  science  of  civil  government  be 
made  a  legal  branch  in  all  our  common  schools,  whose  avowed 
purpose  is  to  fit  the  youth-citizen  to  become  the  useful,  intelligent 
adult-citizen.  This  is  self-evident,  and  needs  no  argument.  Such  a 
branch  might  well  take  the  place  of  zoology,  in  the  curriculum. 
Section  50  should  be  amended,  to  require,  also,  experience  of  a 
year's  teaching  in  this  state,  for  a  first-grade  certificate.  As  the 
law  now  is,  there  are  grave  doubts  whether  the  superintendent  can 
refuse  a  first-grade  certificate  because  of  non-experience,  yet  some  of 
the  qualifications  for  successful  teaching  can  be  had  only  through 
such  experience.  The  statistics  given  show  that  the  dii*ectors  prefer 
experienced  teachers. 

These  changes  in  the  school  law  w^ould  in  my  judgment  render 
the  schools  more  efficient,  without  increasing  their  expense. 

3.  I  am  opposed  to  compulsory  education  in  the  common  schools, 
believing  it  to  be  in  conflict  with  the  natural  rights  of  parents  and 
with  the  spirit  of  our  free  institutions.  The  objective  opportunities 
for  education,  within  the  statute  limits,  should  be  alike  and  free  to 
all ;  beyond  this,  circumstances  should  be  left  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves. The  state  should  not  atteini)t  everything  for  tJie  individual; 
else  that  individual  self-reliance  so  essential  to  the*citizen  as  pillar 
of  the  state,  would  be  endangered.  In  the  language  of  the  clt^rgy. 
persons  are  "called"  to  teach;  and  even  the  teacher  who  must  he 
coaxed,  cajoled,  threatened,  or  educated  wholly  by  the  tax-payers, 
before  he  will  enter  the  profession  of  teaching,  should  not  be  em- 
ployed, but  should  give  place  to  the  earnest,  self-reliant  one,  de- 
tci'in'ined  under  any  circumstances  to  qualify  himself. 
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4.  I  am  opposed  to  taking  the  control  of  the  schools  from  the 
directors  and  giving  it  to  a  township  board.  Concentrated  power  is 
the  maxim  of  monarchies — diffused  power  the  salvation  of  republics ; 
and  any  movement,  from  whatever  source,  to  take  the  control  of  the 
schools  out  of  the  hands  of  directors  and  entrust  it  to  a  township 
board — thus  removing  the  controlling  power  from  the  doors  of  the 
schools  to  fewer  and  more  distant  hands,  and  increasing  the  expense 
of  the  schools — should  be  resisted  successfully  at  every  step.  Kather 
let  all  now  concerned  show,  by  wise  management,  that  the  schools 
will  nourish  best  while  under  the  immediate  supemsion  of  the  peo- 
ple most  interested. 

5.  I  am  opposed  to  any  change  in  the  school  law  that  would  in- 
crease the  already  too  heavy  burden  of  the  tax-payers.  Education 
is  good ;  but  like  other  good  things — food  and  raiment — it  must  tem- 
per its  demands  according  to  circumstances,  lest  it  become  a  lux- 
ury, enervating  where  it  ought  to  strengthen,  and  thus  lose  ground 
already  gained. 

Our  common  system  is  as  yet  an  experiment ;  give  it  time  to  grow, 
and  it  may  yet  unfold  into  that  perennial  blessing  and  those  benefi- 
cent proportions  dreamed  by  its  founders.  Its  growiih  cannot  be 
hastened,  but  retarded,  rather,  by  certain  Utopian  ideas,  that  now, 
unhappily  for  it,  seem  to  be  gaining  ground.  Let  us  call  a  "halt" 
— and  wait;  let 'rfll  who  are  "called"  to  help  administer  the  system 
strive  in  every  good  way  to  bring  it  up  to  the  provisions  already 
made  for  it,  before  attempting  new,  chimerical  excesses. 


COOK— A.  G.  Lane. 

I  respectfully  submit  the  following  report : 

The  special  law  authorizing  the  Chicago  Law  Institute  to  collect 
all  fines,  forfeitures,  etc.,  due  the  school  fund  under  tlie  provisions 
of  sec.  82  of  the  school  law,  was  repealed  at  tlie  last  session  of  the 
Legislature.  I  find  that  it  has  been  the  custom  with  many  justices 
of  the  peace  to  retain  the  (u)sts  of  all  cases  from  the  fines  collected. 
In  many  instances  the  fines  have  been  remitted  upon  agreement  to 
pay  the  costs.  In  Chicago,  the  justices  now  aiTange  suits  under 
the  city  ordinances,  and  thus  avoid  the  requirements  of  the  State 
law.  The  amounts  received  from  fines,  forfeitures,  etc.,  are  as  fol- 
lows, viz.:  1875,  $1,-\55.8B;  1870,  §771.89;  1877,  $11)5.08;  1878, 
$524.12;  1879,  $1(;9.28. 

From  what  I  can  learn -of  the  operations  of  the  law  in  other 
counties,  the  results  are  not  satisfactory. 

I  would  suggest  that  section  82  be  amended  so  that  all  fines  im- 
posed by  justices  of  the  peacje  shall,  when  collected,  be  paid  to  the 
school  treasurer  of  the  township  wherein  they  may  be  levied.  If 
this  should  be  done,  many  fines  w^iich  are  now  remitted  w^ould  be 
collected  and  paid  into  the  local  township  treasuries 

The  law  requiring  the  examination  of  the  books  of  the  township 
treasurers  by  the  county  superintendent  will  be  a  safeguard  against 
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the  loss  and  jeopardy  of  school  funds  in  many  instances.  Not  half 
of  the  treasurers  have  kept  their  books  as  the  law  directs.  I  find 
that  the  trustees  do  not  all  give  the  treasurer's  hooks  a  careful 
investigation.  In  the  examination  last  year,  I  found  cases  where 
accounts  had  not  been  balanced  in  several  years.  The  directions 
which  I  have  given  will  assist  the  treasurers  to  keep  their  books 
correctly,  and  I  feel  assured  that  the  annual  reports  will  be  more 
exact  in  the  future.  Many  loans  of  township  funds  are  made,  iu 
direct  violation  of  the  requirements  of  the  law.  The  most  common 
violation  of  the  law  is  loaning  more  than  one  hundred  dollars  to  a 
person  without  real  estate  security.  The  law  is  evaded  ])y  giving 
several  notes  of  one  hundred  dollars  or  less  for  the  amount  loaned, 
signed  by  the  same  persons.  Many  thousands  of  dollars  have  been 
loaned  in  Cook  county  in  this  way.  I  have  given  instructions  to 
comply  strictly  with  the  law. 

The  irregularity  of    attendance   in  the   country  districts  of    Cook 
county  is  becoming  a  veiy  serious  interruption  to   the   school  work. 
Fully  one-half  of  the  towns  of   the  county  are  settled  by   Germans, 
who  sustain  their  German  schools  but  neglect  the   English   schools. 
In  many  country  districts  where  the  Germans   have  the   control  of 
schools,  the  time  of  continuing  the  schools  has   been   reduced  from 
nine  to  five  or  six  months.     In  other  cases  there  is  so  httle  interest 
manifested  in  the  public  schools  that  scarcely  enough  pupils  attend 
regularly  to  maintain  a  school  at  all.    In  several  towns,  the  money 
received  from  the  State,  with  the  interest  on   the  towTiship  fund,  is 
suflicient  to  support  the  district  schools  for  five  months  without  any 
local  tax.     The  old  law  of  distributing  in  townships  one-half  of  the 
public  money  on  the  number   of  days   attendance   at    school  would 
encourage  those  schools  that  are  maintained  longer  than  five  months. 
Much  of  the  non-attendance  of  children  at  school  is  caused  by  tru- 
ancy, which  is  becoming  a  very  great  evil  in  our  cities  and  villages. 
From  the  truants  come  very  many  of  the  criminals.     Thousands  of 
young  children  from  eight    to   twelve    years  of    age    are    kept  from 
school  to  perform  some  simple  labor,  and   are   thus   deprived  of  a 
knowledge  of  the  common  branches    which    the   State   has   deemed 
necessary  to  good  citizenship.     A  compulsory  education  law  will  aid 
iu  removing  these  evils. 

The  Cook  County  Normal  School  is  still  prospering.  During  the 
year  1879-1880,  four  hundred  and  iive  were  enrolled,  and  thirty-six 
graduated.  Out  of  three  hundred  and  ninety-six  teachers  employed 
in  the  county,  exclusive  of  Chicago,  during  the  last  school  year,  one 
hundred  and  forty-seven  have  attended  our  normal  school.  The 
course  of  study  has  been  so  arranged  that  teachers  and  graduates 
of  high  schools  can  take  up  the  professional  work,  embracing  ab- 
stract work  on  the  commcm  branches  with  methods  of  teaching,  and 
can  complete  this  work  in  one  year  and  one  term.  This  school  is 
furnishing  the  county  with  a  superior  class  of  teachers.  Improved 
methods  of  teaching,  greater  advancement  of  pupils  in  the  district 
schools,  more  correct  habits  of  thought  by  pupils,  are  a  few  of  the 
many  advantages  derived  from  the  county  normal  school. 

A  monthly  meeting  of  teachers  has  l)een  maintained  for  two 
years.  A  session  of  two  hours  is  held  on  the  second  Saturday  af- 
ternoon of  each  school  month.     There    has  been  an  average  attend- 
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nee  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  teachers.  These  meetings  are  heartily 
astained  by  the  teachers  who  can  readily  reach  Chicago,  but  those 
ving  in  the  remote  regions  of  the  county  have  not  attended  often. 
'he  methods  of  classification  and  work  in  the  various  departments 
ave  been  presented  and  discussed. 

The  following  topics  were  presented  during  the  last  year,  and 
idicate  the  character  of  the  work  done: 

October  1879.  *Trimary  Methods  in  Numbers,"  and  '*A  Lesson 
n  Form  and  Patterning,'*  illustrated  by  a  class;  '*An  Outline  of 
ianguage  Lessons  for  Primary  Grades." 

November.  Discussion:  '*What  Can  be  Done  to  Secure  a  More 
legular  Attendance  of  Pupils  at  School?"  '* Voice  Training."  Leo- 
are:  **\Vhat  Constitutes  a  Practical  Education?" 

December.  *Trimary  Methods  of  Teaching  Beading,"  illustrated 
y  a  class  exercise.    Lecture:  ^'Enthusiasm  in  Teachmg." 

Jamiaryy  1880.  **Word  Analysis,  and  the  Uses  of  the  Dictionary." 
lecture:  **Our  Schools." 

February.  **What  Shall  Advanced  Pupils  Read?"  Lecture:  "Does 
►ur  System  of  teaching  develop  Individuality  and  Habits  of 
'bought?" 

March.  "Developing  the  Reasoning  Faculties."  Discussion : 
Grammatical  Analysis." 

April.  "A  Lesson  on  Birds."  Discussion:  "Neglect  of  English 
omposition." 

May.  "A  Visit  to  the  Quincy  (Mass.)  Schools;"  Outline  of  Plant 
nalysis  for  Object  Teaching."    Lecture :  "Physical  Culture." 

June.  Discussion:  The  Quincy  System  and  Methods  of  Primary 
istruction  and  Government." 

The  outhne  of  study  for  county  schools  which  I  prepared  a  little 
rer  a  year  ago  has  been  thoroughly  tested  in  many  of  the  ungraded 
thools  of  the  county,  and  the  most  satisfactory  and  gratifying  re- 
ilts  have  followed  its  use.  The  most  perfect  system  that  could  be 
Tanged  would  be  of  little  value  if  no  effort  were  made  to  enforce 
s  requirements,  consequently  I  have  insisted  that  teachers  should 
58  the  outline  as  far  as  practicable  in  their  schools.  In  March 
st  I  prepared  a  set  of  questions  suited  to  the  third  and  fourth 
•ader  graoes,  and  the  returns  show  a  great  diversity  in  th^  grading, 
his  I  think  wUl  be  remedied  after  a  year  or  two  more  of  work  on 
le  outline  of  study. 

Notwithstanding  the  law  regarding  uniformity  of  text-books,  there 
•e  many  schools  where  it  has  been  impossible  for  the  teacher  to 
cure  this  unifonnity  because  the  directors  and  people  refuse  to  en- 
rce  the  law. 


CRAWFORD^Geo.  W.  Henderson. 

The  schools  of  Crawford  are  slowly  but  surely  improving,  from 
le  following  reasons: 

1.  The  teachers  have  more  thoroughly  prepared  themselves,  by 
ading  good  educational  journals  and  by  attending  "special  schools 
r  teachers." 
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2.  The  people  of  the  county  have  been  aroused,  to  some  extent, 
by  the  enthusiastic  eflforts  of  the  teachers  in  their  annual  and  monthly 
meetings  of  the  Crawford  county  teachers*  association.  There  is  now 
a  demand  for  **wide-awake'*  teachers.  The  houses  recently  built  are 
large  and  commodious  and  well  furnished. 

3.  The  change  in  the  school  law,  requiring  the  teachers  to  keep 
daily  registers,  has  wrought  much  good  to  the  schools.  The  regis- 
ter, properly  kept,  helps  the  **new"  teacher  to  acquaint  himself  of 
the  school  which  he  is  soon  to  manage. 

4.  The  change  in  the  law,  compelling  boards  of  directors  to 
transact  all  business  at  a  regular  meeting,  has  done  much  good. 
It  has  prevented  many  law  suits,  and  to  some  extent  has  taught 
the  directors  that  their  business  should  be  done  in  a  businesshke 
manner. 

5.  The  examination  of  the  treasurers'  books  and  accounts  by 
the  county  superintendent  has  also  resulted  in  good.  Many  of  the 
books  were  so  poorly  kept,  that  if  they  had  been  suddenly  trans- 
ferred to  a  new  treasurer,  they  could  not  have  been  understood.  I 
will  not  enumerate  the  many  deficiencies  in  the  manner  of  keeping 
the  treasurers*  books,  but  feel  safe  in  saying  that  the  books  are  now 
in  much  better  condition,  and  that  the  trustees  realize  that  they  are 
responsible  for  the  management  of  the  township  fund,  and  to  some 
extent  for  the  success  or  failure  of  schools,  while  heretofore  the 
trustees  did  the  business  with  a  carelessness  almost  criminal. 

We  believe  that,  all  things  considered,  the  progress  of  our  schools 
will  compare  favorably  with  those  of  any  county  in  this  congres- 
sional district.  The  late  changes  in  the  school  law  all  seem  for  the 
better,  and  everybody  is  pleased  with  them — except,  perhaps,  some 
treasurers  and  directors  who  dislike  to  make  reports  during  harvest. 

The  only  hindrance  that  prevents  the  schools  of  this  county  from 
equaling  any  in  the  state,  is  the  want  of  supervision;  the  school 
directors  are  not  competent  to  manage  a  school.  If  some  competent 
person  should  be  allowed  to  visit  the  schools  and  generally  super- 
vise them,  with  our  present  corps  of  teachers  we  would  hope  for 
the  best  results. 


I 


CUMBEELAND— Henry  J.  Groscup.   . 

In  filling  the  office  of  county  superintendent  for  the  last  two 
years,  I  have  endeavored  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  office  as 
required  by  law,  as  nearly  as  possible.  I  know  of  no  duty,  directly 
imposed  l)y  law,  that  I  have  not  performed.  But  there  are  other 
duties  belonging  to  the  office,  that  are  not  defined,  to  which  I  have 
not  gi>c'n  the  attention  that  should  have  been  given,  on  account  of 
the  very  small  salary  allowed  me  by  the  board  of  supervisors. 

I  do  not  find  fault  with  them  for  retrenchment,  but  indeconim. 
It  seems,  when  there  is  any  cutting  down  to  be  done,-  they  pitch 
right  into  the  schools  and  school  system.  The  board  in  this  county 
hardly  recognizes  the   office   of   county  superintendent  at   all;   but 
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if  tbey  have  any  spare  money,  the  other  county  officers  get  it, 
which  I,  at  least,  think  is  a  very  bad  way  for  them  to  economize. 
It  is  just  as  absolutely  necessary  to  have  an  organizer  and 
leader  to  direct  the  work  of  a  hundred  or  more  indepenldent 
isolated  teachers,  many  of  them  without  experience,  as  it  is  for  a 
railroad  company  to  have  a  superintendent,  or  of  a  manufacturing 
establishment  to  have  a  foreman,  or  that  any  business  employing 
a  large  number  of  hands  should  have  some  one  to  lead,  direct, 
criticize,  help.  Nobody  doubts  the  wisdom  of  superintendence  in  all 
the  business  relations  of  life.  School  teaching  and  school  work 
do  not  form  an  exception  to  this  universal  principle.  Superinten- 
deney  of  schools  in  this  county  has  been,  for  the  last  seven  or 
eight  years,  abolished  practically,  since  not  sufficient  is  allowed  to 
pay  for  the  transaction  of  the  business  directly  imposed  'by  law. 
They  will  not  direct  school  supervision,  or  provide  for  institutes, 
consequently  I  have  but  little  to  report.  I  know  nothing  personally 
of  the  condition  of  schools.  All  I  know  is  from  rumor,  and  that  is 
sometimes  good  and  sometimes  bad,  but  more  frequently  good  than 
bad.  I  have  held  two  normal  institutes  of  five  weeks  each,  with  a 
verv  fair  attendance.  Professors  Robe  and  Hunter  held  two,  also 
witt  a  good  attendance.  That  there  are  good  results  coming  from 
these  institutes  cannot  be  questioned.  I  add  five  per  cent,  to  what 
the  teachers  make  in  the  examination,  on  each  branch,  to  those 
who  attend  institutes,  as  an  inducement.  Two  years  ago  I  graded 
the  questions  about  one  grade  higher,  cutting  out  a  great  many 
low-graded  teachers.  The  result  has  been  good.  I  require  princi- 
pally written"  examinations.  Two  years  ago  I  took  pains  to  ascer- 
tain what  series  of  text-books  were  in  use  throughout  the  county, 
and  instructed  the  boards  of  directors  and  teachers  to  use  the  sanae, 
in  order  to  establish  a  uniformity.  The  benefits  to  the  community 
can  certainly  not  be  questioned  if  the  board  of  directors  in  each 
district  force  a  certain  series  of  text-books.  But  the  different  dis- 
tricts do  not  usually  get  the  same  kind;  therefore,  families  moving 
from  one  district  to  another  are  compelled  to  buy  a  new  lot  of 
books  and  throw  their  old  ones  out  of  use,  or  create  confusion  in 
school  by  making  too  many  classes. 

We  have  just  emerged  from  the  most  distressing  times  that  our 
county  has  ever  experienced;  a  series  of  five  or  six  years  has  just 
l)assed,  during  which  time  farmers  have  not  raised  enough  grain  to 
pay  taxes ;  consequently,  teachers'  wages  have  been  very  low.  It 
was  a  wonder  to  me  that  teachers  could  be  paid  at  all.  Yet  I 
think,  notwithstanding  the  heavy  pressure,  the  s(;liools  have  been 
going  onward,  and  keephig  up  to  the  standard.  Last  year 
brought  about  a  great  change  in  our  schools,  since  the  crops  were 
good.  Also  this  year  they  are  good,  which  seems  to  put  new  life 
into  the  whole  school  fraternity;  wages  are  getting  better,  and 
there  is  a  call  for  better  and  higher-priced  teachers.  I  have  no 
doubt  the  next  few  years  will  bring  about  a  decided  change  for  the 
better. 

We  have  not  taken  any  part  in  comparative  examinations,  though 
I  am  trying  to  wake  up  an  interest  in  that  direction. 

The  frequent  and  trilling  changes  of  the  school  law  are  not  well 
received  by  our  people.      They  have  a  tendency  to  create  confusion 
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and  disagreements  among  school  officers  and  others.  There  is  a 
universal  complaint  from  directors  and  treasurers,  requiring  them 
to  report  in  the  busy  harvest  time.  I  think  the  amendment  requir- 
ing the  superintendent  to  examine  the  records  of  treasurers  is  a 
good  one ;  but  I  do  not  think  it  should  require  more  than  one  in- 
spection in  four  years,  and  the  compensation  should  be  fixed  by 
law.  I  have  not  examined  the  treasurers*  books  in  this  county  for 
the  reason  that  the  board  did  not  think  the  benefits  derived  would 
equal  the  expense.  I  have  a  good  class  of  treasurers.  Although 
there  is  a  great  lack  of  system  in  their  bookkeeping,  they  know 
their  duties.  I  think  if  a  regular  system  of  bookkeepmg  was  once 
inaugurated,  there  would  be  no  more  trouble  hereafter. 

The  law  should  fix  a  minimum  limit  of  age  at  which  applicants 
can  be  examined  for  certificates.  I  would,  after  due  consideration, 
fix  the  limit  of  females  at  eighteen,  and  males  at  twenty.  For 
first-grade  certificates,  I  would  require  bookkeeping  and  the  science 
of  civil  government,  to  take  the  place  of  botany  and  zoology.  For 
reasons  previously  given,  I  would  recommend  that  the  power  to 
establish  a  uniformity  of  text-books  be  given  to  the  superintendent, 
or  to  a  board  appointed  for  that  purpose.  It  should  provide  that, 
when  once  established,  to  remain  so  until  such  book  or  books 
cease  to  be  standard ;  and  in  bringing  about  such  a  uniformity,  it 
should  first  be  ascertained  what  books  were  mostly  in  use,  so  that 
the  change,  if  any,  would  be  the  least  expensive.  Graded  or  high 
schools  may  form  an  exception  to  this  rule.  I  am  opposed  to  any 
change  in  the  school  law  that  would  increase  the  already  too  heavy 
burden  of  the  tax-payers. 


I 


DeKALB— S.  L.  Graham. 

The  new  school  law  is  no  improvement  upon  the  old  one  as  far 
as  I  can  see.  It  makes  it  very  inconvenient  to  get  reports  from 
directors  and  treasurers.  The  reports  have  to  be  made  out  at  the 
busiest  season  of  the  year,  i.  c,  institute  season.  I  find  that  the 
trustees  generally  look  after  the  township  funds  pretty  well,  but 
that  the  securities  are  not  always  the  best,  nor  are  the  notes 
renewed  as  frequently  as  they  should  be.  The  change  with  refer- 
ence to  examining  the  treasurers'  books  is  better  than  the  one 
requiring  reports  to  be  made  out  in  July  and  August.  Our  super- 
visors have  virtually  abolished  the  office  of  superintendent.  He  has 
to  devote  his  time  to  other  business  to  gain  a  livelihood.  There  is 
no  school  visitation.  His  duties  consist  principally  in  examining 
teachers.  The  qualifications  of  teachers  is  about  ten  per  cent, 
higher  than  two  years  ago.  Aside  from  this,  there  is  little  to  add 
to  former  reports.  Much  may  be  attributed  to  hard  times  in  the 
past.  Wages  were  reduced,  and  the  best  teachers  quit  the  work. 
Wages  are  now  going  back  to  former  prices,  and  we  find  better 
qualiiied  applicants.  Aside  from  this,  we  have  little  to  communi- 
eiite. 
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DeWITT— Mary  S.  Welch. 

The  following  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  public  schools  of 
DeWitt  county,  is  as  nearly  in  accordance  with  the  facts  in 
the  case  as  circumstances  will  permit.  In  the  towns  and  villages 
the  schools  are  fair  to  good.  Many  of  the  country  districts  have 
schools  of  a  high  order,  indeed,  just  as  good  as  the  surroundings 
will  allow,  while  for  some  others  I  can  not  say  as  much.  But, 
upon  the  whole,  while  our  schools  are  not  so  good  as  we  wish  they 
were,  and  have  not  made  the  rapid  progress  that  we  hope  and 
expect  they  will  make  in  the  future,  we  may  say,  with  a  just  degree 
of  pride,  that  our  schools  were  better  than  they  were  two  years 
ago,  owing,  in  part,  to  our  continued  and  persistent  efforts  to 
improve  the  teaching  force,  by  holding  the  standard  of  qualifications 
high  and  by  making  the  work  done  by  candidates  closer  and  closer 
every  year,  and  throwing  aside  such  as  were  too  lazy,  or  otherwise 
unable  to  meet  the  requirements.  We  now  have  a  good  corps  of 
teachers,  and  the  people  say  give  us  well  qualified  teachers  or  none, 
which  indicates  a  nealthful  public  sentiment  as  regards  educational 
affairs. 

We  have  a  teachers'  association  which  meets  quarterly,  but  its 
members  seem  not  to  be  very  enthusiastic  in  their  work  of  carry- 
ing it  on  to  success,  and  so  far  the  attendance  has  been  insufficient 
to  accomplish  the  results  proposed  by  its  constitution. 

The  hindrances  to  progress  are  constant  changing  of  teachers, 
lack  of  system  and  uniform  course  of  study — in  short,  lack  of 
proper  supervision. 

In  respect  to  changes  in  school  law,  it  is  claimed  that  frequent 
changes  make  it  unsettled,  and,  to  say  the  least,  very  impracticable 
and  annoying  to  school  officers  and  teachers.  Many  blunders  were 
made  and  much  trouble  arose  on  account  of  the  late  changes.  As 
to  its  being  made  the  superintendents'  duty  to  examine  the  town- 
ship treasurers'  books  and  accounts,  it  is  accepted  in  general  as  a 
wise  provision  against  loss,  although  we  have  had  no  reason  to 
doubt  the  ability  or  integrity  of  a  single  treasurer  in  the  county 
during  my  term. 


DOUGLAS-J.  W.  Kino. 

I  am  happy  to  state,  that  in  the  past  year  educational  matters 
have  gained  in  every  department. 

My  teachers,  for  the  past  year,  exhibit  an  ambition  for  higher 
attainments,  and  their  success  in  the  school-room  (I  learn  this  from 
teachers'  reports  and  from  school  officers)  is  mostly  due  to  the  in- 
struction and  suggestions  which  they  receive  at  the  teachers'  insti- 
tute, and  also  from  teachers'  journals. 

School  visitation,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  is  not  allowed  in  this  county ;  but 
I  haye  made  the  examination  of  applicants  for  teachers'  certificates^  ik 
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matter  of  vital  importance.  One  hundred  and  eighty-four  applicants 
have  been  examined  during  the  year  for  teachers*  certificates,  and 
sixty-five  have  been  rejected. 

I  held  a  three  weeks'  institute  at  Tuscola,  in  the  month  of  August, 
and  it  was  a  grand  success  in  every  respect,  the  attendance  was 
good  and  the  benefit  derived  was  of  incalculable  value.  The  object 
of  institutes  is  to  quahfy  teachers  better  for  the  proper  discharge 
of  their  duties  as  teachers.  Every  wide-awake  teacher  who  avafls 
himself  of  these  meetings,  takes  an  active  part  in  them,  profits  by 
the  experience  of  his  fellow  teachers,  returns  to  his  school  better 
prepared  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  profession.  Our  country 
schools  have  been  well  attended  and  supported,  and  the  best  talent 
among  teachers  commands  the  highest  wages.  The  average  wages 
for  male  teachers  in  this  county  for  the  past  year  is  $40.16,  and  the 
average  number  of  months  of  schools  is  6.27.  The  graded  schools 
are  presided  over  by  able  and  competent  instructors.  The  teachers 
in  the  county  are  generally  earnest  and  faithful,  but  not  all  are 
successful. 

Our  teachers,  though  not  all  so  well  qualified  as  I  would  desire, 
give  general  satisfaction  in  their  schools.  I  find  in  this  county 
''cheap  teachers"  is  too  much  the  watchword  with  many  of  my 
school  directors,  but  I  think  that  within  a  short  time  a  majoritv  of 
these  "migratories"  will  migrate.  Quite  a  number  of  my  teachers 
are  now  attending  the  following  named  normal  schools:  Normal, 
DL,  Valparaiso,  Ind.,  Damville,  Ind. 

One  of  the  greatest  difiiculties  I  meet  with  is  a  want  of  interest 
felt  by  the  masses ;  but  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  a  series  of  to^'n- 
ship  institutes,  which  will  be  held  monthly  this  winter,  will  have  a 
tendency  to  overcome  this  difficulty. 

In  order  to  comply  with  section  20  of  the  school  law,  I  have  made 
a  thorough  examination  of  the  official  records  of  the  school  treasu- 
rers of  this  county,  and  in  most  instances  have  found  the  records  in 
good  shape,  and  the  school  townships  in  a  healthy  financial  condi- 
tion. I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  amendment  to  the  school  law, 
wherein  the  county  superintendent  of  schools  is  made  to  examine 
the  official  records  of  school  treasurers  annually,  and  also  the  annual 
statement  of  the  treasurer  to  the  district  clerks,  and  for  them  to 
exhibit  the  statement  to  the  voters  for  their  inspection,  is  a  source 
of  much  information  and  gratification  to  the  tax  payer. 

In  conclusion  I  can  say,  tinithfully,  that  the  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  the  schools  of  Douglas  county  is  increasing  among  the  people, 
and  also  our  schools  are  improving  in  quality  and  efficiency,  and 
gradually  rising  to  a  higher  grade,  and  more  of  an  educational  spirit 
IS  being  diffused  among  the  people. 


EDGAR— W.  H.  EoTH. 


I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  report  a  gradual  and  steady  improve- 
ment in  our  schools  of  the  county.    There  is  much  room  for  im- 
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>rovement  in  most  of  the  school  houses ;  not  only  in  the  structure, 
>ut  mostly  in  the  interior  accommodations,  as  to  seats,  desks,  and 
>ther  conveniences.  But  this  is  gradually  going  on  through  the  vis- 
tations  of  the  schools.  In  my  visits,  I  have  made  special  eflfortsto 
mpress  upon  the  people  and  the  directors  the  necessity  of  having 
he  school  grounds,  houses  and  surroundings  as  comfortable  as  pos- 
lible.  I  have  been  gi-atified  by  seeing  many  changes  made  wnich 
lave  worked  good  results,  in  all  cases. 

Since  my  last  report  we  have  two  school  boards  in  the  county — 
me  in  Chrisman  and  the  other  in  Kansas — that  have  adopted  a 
lourse  of  study,  making  their  schools  complete  as  to  grading.  The 
listrict  in  which  Chrisman  is  situated  has  built  a  good  house,  con- 
aining.  four  rooms,  at  a  cost  of  ten  thousand  dollars ;  Paris  is 
)uilding  one,  at  a  cost  of  thirty  thousand  dollars,  and  several  other 
listricts  are  building  this  fall;  which  is  proof  of  the  fact  that  the 
jause  of  education  is  not  entirely  neglected  in  this  county,  but  that 
it  is  moving  on,  gradually  and  surely. 

In  regard  to  the  change  made  in  the  law  as  to  the  time  for  mak- 
ing annual  reports :  Public  opinion  in  this  county  does  not  favor  the 
change ;  not  understanding  the  reasons  for  the  change  has  been  the 
principal  cause  of  the  dissatisfaction.  Th6  manifestations  on  the 
part  of  the  people  to  maintain  and  support  the  schools  and  the 
aw  have  been  the  most  favorable,  and  and  as  they  become  more 
md  better  acquainted  with  the  school  law,  its  intent  and  purposes, 
hey  become  more  willing,  and  labor  with  increased  diligence  to 
omply  with  its  requirements. 

In  my  opinion,  the  amendments  relating  to  the  duties  of  the 
ounty  superintendents  are  well  timed.  Superintendents,  by  at- 
ending  closely  to  their  duties,  may  help  scriool  officers  and  the 
eople  to  avoid  disturbances,  difficulties  and  litigation. 

I  find  the  examination  of  the  treasurers'  books  to  be  of  great  im- 
ortance  and  benefit  to  the  county. 


EDWAKDS— Lk\tous  Harris. 

The  condition  of  a  major  part  of  the  schools  of  Edwards  county  has 
►een  improved,  during  the  last  two  years.  They  have  become  more  effi- 
ient,  and  are  under  more  comfortable  circumstances.  They  are  more 
fficient  because  we  have  a  better  grade  of  teachers — teachers  better 
ualified  for  the  work.  The  numerous  institutes  and  noimal  schools 
.ow  in  existence  are  doing  a  good  work,  in  arousing  pedagogues  to 
.  sense  of  their  needs  and  responsibilities.  Teachers  are  more 
nxious  to  attend  these  places  of  instruction  than  ever  before,  and 
hey  are  making  greater  sacrifices  to  do  so.  In  this  county,  educa- 
Lonal  associations  have  been  a  means  of  development.  The  schools 
re  more  comfortable,  because  better  school  houses  are  built  and 
etter  furniture  is  furnished  by  the  district.  The  schools  are  not 
nproving  so  rapidly  as  they  ought  to  be,  from  several  causes: 

1.  Because  the  hands  of  the  superintendent  are  tied;  his  salary 
\  so   small  that  it  does  not  justify  him  in  visiting  the  ^<i\iooVe»,  ^ 


EFFINGHAM— Owen  Scott. 

The  condition  of  the  public  schools  in  this  county  has  not 
materially  changed  since  my  last  report.  I  think,  however,  there 
has  been  a  gradual  growth  in  sentiment  requiring  better  work  and 
better  schools. 

I  do  not  visit  schools,  and  must  rely  on  institute  work  and 
examinations  to  build  them  up. 

The  financial  condition  of  the  various  districts  has  been  greatly 
improved  in  the  last  two  years.  Almost  every  district  in  the  county 
has  money  on  hand.  A  short  time  since  a  great  many  were  in 
debt. 

I  have  held  each  year  a  normal  drill,  which  has  been  of  gteat 
assistance  to   many  who  have   no  more   extensive  opportunity  for 
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least  only  in  part,  and  it  does  not  justify  him  in  holding  teachers' 
associations  to  the  extent  that  the  schools  demand. 

2.  Because  teachers  are  inadequately  paid  for  their  services. 
Qualified  persons  will  not  teach  for  from  eighteen  to  forty  dollars 
per  month.     They  can  earn  more  elsewhere ;  and  there  they  will  go. 

3.  Our  county  is  small.  Many  of  the  teachers  are  from  other 
counties ;  they  teach  one  year  in  this  county,  the  next  year  in  their 
own.  The  superintendent  finds  he  cannot  depend  upon  the  foreign 
element,  in  case  he  has  an  institute  or  educational  association,  and 
he  is  thus  to  some  extent  crippled  in  his  efforts. 

4.  School  districts  seldom  retain  their  teachers;  it  is  a  rarity 
for  a  teacher  to  teach  in  the  same  district  for  two  or  more  winters 
in  succession.  Constant  change  !  I  consider  this  a  great  evil ;  it  is 
disastrous.    A  want  of  systematic  instruction  is  thereby  felt. 

Kelative    to   the   time    of    making   the   annual    township    report: 
Township  treasurers   in   Southern   Illinois  find  it  inconvenient,   as 
their  reports  must  be  made  out  in  the  harvest  season.    Individually, 
I  like   the   time  (August)  better.     The   calendar  month   is    an   im- 
provement on   the  month  of  twenty- two  days.    A  teacher,  however, 
if  he  watches   the  comers,  may  make   several   days   and   yet   fulfil 
the  letter  of  the  law.    The  changes  with  reference  to  union  districts  j 
are  advantageous.    The  law  concerning  teachers*  certificates  is  cer- 
tainly an  improvement,  and  can  be  understood  without  being  under 
the  necessity  of  consulting  a  *Thiladelphia  lawyer."    The  superin-  I 
tendent's  duty  to  examine  treasurers'  books,  accounts,  etc.,  will  re-  I 
suit  in  good.  J 

I  find  that  some  of  the  treasurers  need  instruction;  and  that,  (, 
through  oversight,  promissory  notes  are  not  written  out  in  legal 
form.  The  finances,  however,  of  Edwards  county  are  in  good  con- 
dition ;  the  treasurers  are  trustworthy  men,  and  work  for  the  interest 
of  the  township.  One  of  our  township  treasurers  has  held  school 
funds  for  forty  years,  and  has  not  lost  a  cent ;  another,  for  thirty 
years.  Very  little  money  has  been  lost,  from  any  cause.  This 
shows  a  favorable  condition  of  affairs. 
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improvement.    They  have  been  well  attended,  and  I  have  thus  been 
enabled  to  meet  those  who  are  engaged  as  teachers. 

Public  opinion  approves  most,  if  not  all,  the  changes  in  the  law 
made  at  tne  last  session  of  the  legislature.  The  calendar  month 
is  far  preferable  to  the  twenty-two  day  requirement.  The  examina- 
tion of  accounts  of  treasurers  required  by  the  late  law  has  given 
general  satisfaction.  Treasurers  are  very  willing  to  have  their 
accounts  ins]^ected  by  the  county  superintendent,  and  to  receive 
such  suggestions  about  the  methods  of  keeping  them  as  may  be 
made,  m  many  cases  errors  have  been  detected  and  corrected, 
involving  several  hundreds  of  dollars.  In  one  instance,  at  the 
request  of  the  treasurer,  I  squared  up  the  old  and  started  the  new 
accounts,  and  gave  him  such  instruction  as  would  enable  him  to 
keep  his  books  in  a  shape  satisfactory  to  himself  and  intelligible 
to  others.  If  the  law  required  a  strict  supervision  by  the  county 
superintendent,  our  schools  would  rapidly  grow  in  consequence  of 
faithful  supervision.  As  the  law  is,  our  schools  are  endeared  to 
the  people  as  furnishing  a  means  of  development  and  growth  to 
those  unable  to  obtain  mstruction  elsewhere. 


FORD— S.  A.  Armstrong. 

4 

The  educational  interests  of  Ford  county  have  advanced  materially, 
during  the  past  two  years.  Substantial  improvements  have  been 
made  in  buildings;  grounds  have  been  fitted  up,  in  many  places  in 
a  tasty  and  attractive  manner;  and  school  directors  througnoiit  the 
county  are  manifesting  an  increased  interest  in  the  school  work.  It 
is  a  good  evidence  of  a  prosperous  condition  of  the  schools,  that  the 
directors  are  willing  to  supply  the  schoolhouses  with  good,  substan- 
tial furniture  and  needed  apparatus.  In  very  many  districts  in  this 
county,  however,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  the  houses  are  poor,  and  the 
accommodations  for  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the  teacher  and 
pupils  are  not  such  as  they  should  be.  It  cannot  be  expected  that 
a  school  will  improve  to  any  great  extent  unless  the  schoolhouse  is 
pleasant  and  supplied  with  suitable  furniture  for  the  comfort  of  both 
teacher  and  pupils. 

Last  year  I  suggested  grades  for  the  use  of  schools  of  this  county, 
and  where  these  grades  have  been  adopted  and  put  in  operation, 
the  result  has  been  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  school.  In  ad- 
dition, I  ask  all  teachers  to  keep  a  pennanent  record  of  classes, 
and  topics  completed  by  each  class ;  also  to  write  the  names  of 
pupils  in  a  blank  hook,  provided  by  the  directors,  and  beneath  the 
clasj»  list  append  a  statement  of  work  completed.  The  value  of  this 
record  to  the  incoming  teacher  and  to  the  progress  of  the  pupils  is 
apparent. 

One  of  the  chief  reasons  for  the  improvements  made  in  our  schools 
is,  that  school  officers  are  making  themselves  familiar  with  the  laws 
governing  school  matters ;  and  the  circulars  and  printed  matter  sent 
out  by  the  State  Department  have  done  much  to  interest  and  instruct 
in  this  direction. 
—21 
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Institutes,  continuing  from  three  to  four  weeks,  are  held  annually 
in  this  county,  and  have  resulted  in  much  good,  and  are  attended 
by  a  large  and  enthusiastic  body  of  teachers.  Our  teachers  are 
unanimously  in  favor  of  holding  a  four  weeks*  session,  next  year,  as 
was  shown  by  a  vote  at  the  close  of  our  meeting,  last  July. 

It  is  the  general  opinion,  in  this  county,  that  the  amendment  to 
the  law  making  it  the  duty  of  the  superintendent  to  examine,  an- 
nually, the  books  of  the  treasurer,  is  a  very  excellent  provision. 
The  results  of  the  examination  of  the  books,  accounts,  etc.,  in  this 
county,  have  been,  I  think,  to  make  township  treasurers  moie  ef- 
ficient in  their  methods  of  doing  business  for  the  public,  and  also, 
we  have  secured  a  uniform  method  of  keeping  the  books  and  records 
of  the  several  townsliips.  In  one  instance,  I  found  no  books  or 
records  of  the  business  of  the  township  had  been  kept,  since  1876, 
excepting  meagre  reports  of  the  meetings  of  trustees.  In  another 
instance,  I  found  that  tramps  had  entered  the  house,  diiring  the  ab- 
sence of  the  family,  and  entirely  destroyed  the  record  of  the  loan- 
able fund,  scattered  the  notes  and  securities  over  the  floor,  and  left 
the  books  and  papers  in  a  very  bad  condition.  This  suggests  the 
importance  of  having  a  Ust  of  notes  and  securities,  showing  the 
loanable  fimd  of  each  township,  on  file  with  the  county  superin- 
tendent, so  that  if  a  loss  of  the  originals  occur,  they  may  be  used 
in  replacing  the  records.  I  think  the  law  should  be  so  made  as  to 
require  treq,surers  to  file  such  lists,  and  also  abstracts  of  their  books 
and  accounts,  with  the  county  superintendent,  to  be  retained  by  him. 

Our  schools  also  need  more  men  and  women  and  fewer  boys  and 
girls,  as  teachers.  It  seems  to  me  that  no  person  ought  to  engage 
m  the   business   of   teaching  who  is  under   eighteen  years   of  age. 

Our  young  people  have  not,  as  a  general  thing,  had  access  to  good 
books;  and  while  this  is  true,  it  seems  that  every  news  room  in  the 
country  is  supplied  with  cheap,  trashy  literature,  at  prices  so  low 
that  any  boy  or  girl  can  become  the  owner  of  a  work  that  will 
poison  the  mind,  corrupt  the  heart  and  pervert  the  taste,  to  an 
alarming  extent.  It  seems  that  something  ought  to  be  done  to  give 
us  district  libraries ;  and  while  we  in  this  county  are  making  efforts 
to  establish  district  libraries  throughout  the  county,  it  remains  for 
the  future  to  determine  to  what  extent  we  shall  succeed. 


FULTON— H.  J.  Benton. 

In  regard  to  special  written  report  of  the  public  schools  of  my 
county,  I  have  to  say,  as  follows : 

The  graded  schools  are  in  an  excellent  condition  and  improving. 

The  mral  schools  are  suffering  from  the  fact  that  young  and 
inexperienced  persons  are  generally  employed  to  teach  those  schools, 
and  also  from  the  fact  that  the  board  of  supervisors  has  so  lim- 
ited my  time,  which  deprives  me  of  school  supervision. 

On  taking  charge  of  the  office,  I  found  many  law  suits  in  pro- 
gress between  teachers  and  directors.  Since  that  time  we  have  nad 
no  suits  of  that  kind. 
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The  new  law  requiring  me  to  examine  treasurers*  records,  etc., 
meets  with  favor  among  the  people.  But  it  imposes  on  me  an 
additional  amount  of  work  for  which  I  receive  no  compensation 
whatever. 

Through  the  ignorance  of  many  members  of  the  board  of  super- 
visors as  regards  the  duties  which  must  be  discharged  by  the  county 
superintendent  of  schools,  I  am  required  to  do  two  hundred  days' 
work  for  one  hundred  days'  pay. 

My  time  being  so  limited,  I  have  neglected  teachers'  institutes. 

I  arranged  for  a  summer  drill  during  the  past  summer,  of  four 
weeks'  duration.  I  have  arranged  for  another,  to  be  held  next  July 
and  August. 

On  the  whole,  I  think  our  schools  in  the  last  two  years  have 
greatly  improved.  I  shall  continue  to  work  for  greater  improve- 
ment. 

I  think  the  schools  would  be  in  much  better  condition  if  the 
supervisors  had  no  legal  right  to  limit  the  time  of  county  superin- 
tendents. I  also  think  that  section  50,  School  Law,  should  be 
changed.  Among  other  things  make  eligibility  not  less  tlian  eighteen 
years  of  age. 


GALLATIN— Thomas  J.  Cooper. 

During  the  past  two  years  the  labor  required  to  advance  the 
interest  of  our  schools  has  been  furnished  principally  by  our  teachers, 
producing  the  desired  effect  so  far  as  the  teachers'  efforts  extend, 
^\hich  is  not  the  whole  amount  of  attention  needed  to  make  our 
schools  what  the  object  of  the  free  school  system  implies.  The 
iuty  of  visiting  schools  by  the  superintendent,  which  necessarily 
belongs  to  his  branch  of  the  business,  being  severed  from  the  list, 
renders  him  powerless  in  his  judgment  as  to  the  real  facts  regard- 
ing the  con(lition  of  schools,  thereby  resulting  in  an  unsupplied 
attention  which  the  teacher  can  not  in  his  capacity  furnish.  The 
reduction  of  prices  for  teaching  has  driven  several  of  our  ablest 
teachers  from  the  profession,  retarding  the  progress  of  our  schools 
in  proportion  to  what  an  inexperienced  teacher  lacks  of  producing 
6\'hat  an  experienced  teacher  can  do. 

The  course  of  public  opinion  with  respect  to  the  recent  changes 
n  the  school  law  can  not  at  present  be  fully  determined ;  but  suffi- 
cient thereof  to  justify  us  in  saying  that  the  recent  changes  are 
icceptable  to  the  people.  Any  law,  or  changes  in  law,  when  pro- 
iucing  good  results,  are  appreciated  by  the  constituents  of  the 
parties  who  make  the  law;  but  no  law,  however  valuable,  can  be 
estimated  when  the  means  provided  by  that  law  are  not  bfought 
nto  service  for  the  administration  of  its  principles.  The  amend- 
nent  making  it  the  duty  of  the  coimty  superintendent  to  examine 
innually  the  books  and  accounts  of  the  township  treasurer,  is  com- 
nendatory. 
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GEUNDY-JoHN  HiGBY. 

My  last  written  report  of  the  schools  of  this  county  was  in  1874, 
In  comparing  their   present   state   with   that   of  my   last   written 
report,  I  find  some  things  of  interest  and  encouragement. 

A  great  improvement  has  been  made  in  a  large  number  of  school 
buikhngs,  chiefly  by  new  houses. 

The  Morris  High  School  building  possesses  more  than  ordinary  excel- 
lence. It  IS  a  massive  stone  building,  three  stories  above  the  basement ; 
it  has  ten  ample,  convenient,  comfortable  and  well-furnished  recita- 
tion rooms.  Connected  with  each  is  a  commodious  wardrobe  and 
dinner  closet.  On  the  upper  floor  there  is  a  large  assembly  and  a 
library  room,  used  also  as  the  principal's  room.  The  whole  building 
is  warmed  by  furnaces  in  the  basement,  and  thoroughly  ventilated. 
It  is  finished  and  furnished  throughout  in  the  latest  and  most 
approved  style.  It  is  an  ornament  to  the  county  and  an  honor  to 
thfe  city  of  Morris.    Cost,  $40,000. 

The  school  building  at  Gardner  is  a  new  brick  house,  60  by  70  j 
feet,  two  stories  hign,  eight  recitation  rooms  with  wardrobes,  all  f 
well  furnished.    Rooms  are  all  well  ventilated.    Cost,  $6,000. 

A  number  of  other  houses  have  been  built*  with  different  apart- 
ments, to  accommodate  the  different  grades  required  by  their 
respective  schools. 

A  higher  state  of  excellence  in  teaching  is  manifested.  This  is 
not  the  case,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  in  all  of  the  schools,  but  is 
emphatically  true  of  quite  a  large  number. 

The  graded  school  of  Morris  is  doing  excellent  work.  Its  grad- 
uates in  the  examination  room  show  a  good  comprehension  and 
mastery  of  the  different  branches  required,  and  their  influence  is 
felt  in  our  schools.  This  school  employs  three  graduates  of  the 
State  Normal  School,  the  principal,  L.  T.  Began,  and  his  assistant, 
also  one  of  the  teachers  in  the  grammar  department. 

The  Gardner  school  employs  four  teachers,  a  principal  and  three 
assistants,  all  graduates  of  the  State  Normal  School.  Miss  Baum- 
gardner,  the  primary  teacher,  possesses  rare  qualifications  for  her 
work,  seldom  equalled. 

There  are  five  other  schools  with  two  departments  each,  in  ^hich 
there  is  an  incipient  grade,  and  they  are  doing  better  work  than 
formerly;  besides  in  the  classified  schools  we  have  a  number  of 
teachers  of  excellent  qualifications.  But  we  have  a  few  districts  yet 
whose  cry  is  for  cheap  teachers.  '*Our  school  is  small  and  very 
backward."  **She  can  keep  our  school."  Of  course  she  can,  but 
she  cannot  teach  it. 

We  have  a  private  school  in  Morris,  of  which  W.  J.  Cook  and 
W.  J.  Stevens  are  proprietors— Morris  Normal  and  Scientific  School. 
The  school  is  doing  good  work.  The  proprietors  are  enterprising 
and  thorough  educational  men.  The  school  is  awakening  a  wider 
and  deeper  interest  in  education,  has  a  two  years*  Normal  course, 
and  is  well  patronized.  Over  three  hundred  names  were  enrolled 
last  year. 

Grade  for  County  Schools. — As   this  subject  is  now  receiving  very 

feueral  attention   1   need   not  speak   of  its  merits  and  necessities. 
hat  a  definite  end  to  be  reached,  and  the   studies  marked    out  to 
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reach  that  end  is  necessary  for  good  work  in  the  country  schools, 
is  as  definite  and  certain  as  it  is  that  a  town  school  should  be 
graded.  But  to  make  it  successful  requires  a  competent  and  an 
authoritative  supervision.  At  present  there  is  really  none  over  the 
schools  in  rural  districts.  The  directors  cannot  exercise  it,  and  the 
superintendent  has  no  legal  supervision. 

What  I  have  said  above  indicates  some  change  as  necessary  in 
the  school  law  pertaining  to  the  superintendency,  both  as  to  his 
qualifications  and  his  power.  It  does  seem  as  though  the  legisla- 
ture is  bound  by  the  constitution  of  the  State  to  prescribe  the 
qualifications  of  the  county  superintendents. 

The  changes  in  the  school  law  are,  so  far  as  I  have  ascertained, 
approved.  A  correction  is  needed  to  make  the  school  year  end 
June  30,  instead  of  October  30. 

I  think  the  law  requiring  the  superintendent  to  examine  the 
treasurers'  books  works  well.  Most  of  the  books  in  this  county 
have  been  well  kept,  a  few  quite  irregular  and  not  yet  fully 
straightened. 


HANCOCK— S.  W,  Layton. 

The  condition  of  the  common  schools  in  this  county,  I  think,  is 
better  than  at  any  previous  time  in  the  history  of  the  county.  The 
school-houses  are  generally  good  buildings,  and  well  furnished. 
There  is,  at  present,  a  greater  demand  for  first-class  teachers,  even 
among  the  rural  districts,  than  I  ever  saw  before.  Some  of  our 
best  schools  are  country  schools.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find 
graduates  of  colleges  in  charge  of  ungraded  schools. 

We  have  in  the  county  190  schools,  24  of  which  are  graded. 
Some  of  these  graded  schools,  especially  Warsaw,  Carthage,  LaHarpe 
and  Augusta,  will  compare  favorably  with  those  of  any  other  county 
in  the  State. 

We  hold  a  county  teachers*  institute  at  Carthage  once  a  year, 
which,  for  the  last  three  years,  has  had  a  large  attendance.  In 
addition  to  the  county  institute,  we  have  local  or  township  associa- 
tions of  teachers  and  school  boards,  which  last  during  the  winter 
term,  and  are  doing  a  great  deal  of  ^ood.  I  have  endeavored  to 
meet  with  the  teachers  at  these  associations  at  least  once  during 
the  winter. 

There  were  several  evils  militating  against  the  success  of  the 
common  schools:  1.  Many  of  the  teachers  were  too  young  to 
instruct  or  govern  a  school ;  still  in  their  **teens,"  they  were  not 
capable  of  governing  themselves,  much  less  others.  2.  The  dispo- 
sition of  some  directors  to  consider  the  cheapness  of  the  teacher, 
rather  than  his  skill  and  culture,  and  to  let  the  contract  to  the 
lowest  bidder,  with  the  plea  of  saving  money  to  the  district,  while 
really  it  is  uselessly  spending  the  people's  money  and  depriving  the 
children  of  an  education.  The  third  evil  is,  directors  employing 
their  own  children  to  teach,  in  opposition  to  the  wish  of  the  dis- 
trict.   This  last  evil  is  the  most  selfish,  and  sometimes  causes  mnAVv 
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trouble  in  the  district.  The  first  evil  no  longer  exists,  since  thos< 
who  apply  for  certificates  now  are  generally  of  full  age.  The  seeom 
and  third  are  mitigated  %y  the  aid  of  frequent  meetings  of  th< 
teachers  and  school  boards  in  the  drflFerent  localities,  where  aU  topici 
pertaining  to  schools  are  freely  discussed. 

Three  years  ago  the  board  of  supervisors  ordered  compensation  t< 
the  county  superintendent  for  180  days  (official  work  each  year) 
and  that  he  snould  furnish  his  fuel  for  the  office.  Since  whiel 
time  there  has  been  given  to  him  no  additional  time  for  the  dis 
charge  of  his  duties,  and  no  appropriations  made  to  defray  th< 
expenses  of  our  county  institutes,  and  no  mention  made  of  schoo 
visitations.  As  it  requires  about  2()0  days  to  perform  the  rest  o 
the  work,  I  can  visit  only  about  100  schools  each  year,  but  fine 
even  this  of  great  value  to  the  educational  interests,  especially  o 
the  country  schools.  I  give  my  whole  time  to  the  work,  and  fim 
myself  constantly  busy.  My  official  correspondence  with  700  schoo 
officers,  500  teachers  and  60  magistrates  in  the  county,  is  immense. 

Examination  of  Treasurers'  Books. — As  for  myself,  I  am  fully  con 
vinced    that    an    examination    of    the    treasurers'    books    in    man^ 
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instances  is  badly  needed,  and  think  it  would  be  well  for  the  legis 
lature  to  authorize  some  suitable  person  to  inspect  the  books  of  th 
different  townships,  and  report  to  the  county  superintendent  aiic 
trustees  all  improperly  kept,  which  should  be  done  at  the  expens( 
of  the  different  townships.  Or  a  law  should  be  passed  requiring 
the  different  treasurers  to  present  their  books  for  inspection  once  a 
year  to  the  county  supenntendent,  or  some  person  appointed  b\ 
him  for  that  purpose  at  the  county  seat,  as  that  would  cost  less, 
and  I  think  would  be  better  than  the  old  law,  or  the  one  that  is 
now  in  force.  As  the  law  is,  it  is  expensive  and  embarrassing  tc 
the  county  superintendent,  who  receives  nothing  for  work  but  the 
frowns  of  the  township  officers.  I  will  further  say  that  most  of  the 
changes  in  the  old  law,  I  think,  are  good,  especially  those  pro- 
visions compelling  a  meeting  of  the  school  board  to  legalize  eon- 
tracts  with  teachers,  and  the  semi-annual  statements  of  treasurers 
to  the  district  clerks. 

I  think  the  school  month,  to  be  uniform  and  convenient,  should 
be  twenty  days  actually  taught.  The  school  law,  to  work  well, 
should  be  made  very  simple  and  definite,  after  which  it  should  be 
let  alone,  thut  the  people  may  learn  and  appreciate  it.  All  school 
officers  of  districts  and  to\vnships  should  be  allowed  per  diem  com- 
pensation for  their  services,  and  be  compelled  to  take  the  oath  of 
office  before  entering  upon  their  duties ;  for  when  we  remmierate 
officers  for  their  services,  and  hold  them  accountable,  we  shall 
generally  get  the  best  men,  and  their  work  will  be  well  done. 
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HENDERSON— J.  M.  Akin. 

I  am  much  pleased  to  be  able  to  state  *  that  the  schools  in  Hen- 
ierson  county  are  in  a  very  fair  condition.  Oar  school  houses, 
svith  few  exceptions,  are  furnished  with  improved  furniture,  and 
better  qualified  teachers  are  required.  Many  of  our  school  boards 
luring  the  last  two  years  have  placed  on  their  records  a  resolution 
i;o  employ  only  teachers  holding  first  grade  certilicates,  and  in  some 
instances  are  paying  the  same  amount  of  money  ior  seven  or  eight 
months*  school  that  they  formerly  paid  for  nine,  thus  securing 
better  teachers  and  showing  that  they  are  beginning  to  understand' 
that  there  is  both  time  and  money  lost  by  employing  incompetent 
teachers. 

My  examinations  are  chiefly  written.  They  show  that  teachers 
ire  more  deficient  in  orthography;  grammar  and  United  States  his- 
Dory  than  in  other  branches.  With  me,  second  grade  certificates 
ire  not  renewable.  They  are  granted  with  the  understanding  that 
it  the  next  examination  the  applicant's  standing  must  be  higher 
;han  before,  or  no  certificate  will  be  given.. 

With  respect  to  the  recent  changes  in  the  school  law,  they  have 
3een  generally  well  received.  There  has  been  some  complaint  on 
he  part  of  directors  and  treasurers  concerning  that  part  of  the  law 
•equiring  their  reports  during  harvest  time. 

In  my  judgment  the  amendment  requiring  superintendents  to 
examine  treasurers'  records  is  an  unnecessary  change.  I  think  the 
;rustees  and  treasurer,  with  the  power  delegated  to  them,  can 
properly  care  for  their  school  fund. 

I  would  respectfully  recommend  that  section  54,  concerning  filing 
)f  schedules,  be  bo  amended  as  to  read  **the  first  Monday  in  March 
ind  September,'*  instead  of  April  and  October.  In  more  than  one- 
lalf  our  schools  the  fall  term  usually  begins  the  first  or  second 
Monday  of  September,  and  but  few  teachers  make  schedules  to  be 
ielivered  by  dn-ectors  as  required  by  this  section. 

That  section  50  be  amended  so  as  to  fix  a  minimum  limit  of  age 
it  which  applicants  can  be  granted  certificates.  Eighty  per  cent,  of 
;he  applicants  who  fail  at  my  examinations  are  under  eighteen  years 
)f  age. 

That  section  43  be  so  amended  as  to  allow  directors  to  procure 
;ext  books  as  the  property  of  the  district.  This  plan  has  been 
idopted  in  a  number  of  districts  in  this  county  with  very  satisfac- 
:ory  results. 


HENRY— B.  F.  Barge. 

The  schools  of  Henry  county  are  in  as  satisfactory  a  condition  as 
wre  could  reasonably  expect.  During  the  past  seven  years  there  has 
been  no  visitation  by  the  superintendent,  and  it  is  only  by  the  hardest 
work  that  they  have  been  kept  up  to  the  previous  standard.  Still, 
[  see  no  good  reason  to  doubt  that  this  has  been  done,  and  in  some 
particulars  advancement  is  perceptible ;  especially  is  this  the  case 
n  regard  to  primary  teaching. 
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From  one  to  three  summer  institutes,  of  three  weeks  each,  have 
been  held  each  year,  besides  numerous  local  institutes  during  the 
winter;  and  the  interest  in  these  has  been  very  general  among  the 
teachers.  While  necessity  has  compelled  much  work  in  these  msti- 
tutes  that  properly  belongs  to  the  schools,  yet  a  great  deal  of  pro- 
fessional instruction  has  been  afforded,  also. 

The  superintendent  has  been  ably  assisted  m  this  work  by  Super- 
intendent E.  C.  Eossiter,  of  Kewanee;  D.  S.  McCowan,  of  Onon; 
H.  S.  Comstock,  of  Colona;  Chas.  Eiley,  principal  of  high  school, 
Geneseo,  and  others. 

As  to  the  value  of  personal  supervision,  or  visitation  of  the 
schools  by  the  county  superintendent,  I  have  before  expressed  my- 
self strongly  in  its  favor,  and  see  no  reason  now  to  change  my 
mind  upon  the  subject. 

I  have  heard  a  variety  of  opinions  upon  the  recent  changes  in 
the  school  law,  but  believe  that  as  the  people  become  more  fa- 
miliar with  its  provisions,  it  will  meet  with  general  favor.  There 
is,  however,  general  and  hearty  approval  of  the  provision  requiring 
examination  of  the  township  treasurers'  books.  In  this  examina- 
tion, I  found  many  irregularities,  which  I  think  will  be  remedied, 
in  a  great  measure,  in  the  future. 


IROQUOIS— David  Kerr. 

The  lack  of  personal  visitation  of  the  schools  by  the  county  su- 
perintendent has  doubtless  been  a  great  barrier  to  their  progress 
and  welfare.  But,  judging  from  the  increasing  amount  of  corres- 
pondence on  the  part  of  school  officers  and  teachers,  seeking  in- 
formation in  regard  to  their  respective  duties,  I  infer  there  is  an 
increasing  interest  and  some  progress  in  the  condition  of  our  schools. 

Greater  strictness  in  the  examinations  and  in  the  issuing  of  cer- 
tificates, has  considerably  lessened  the  number  of  inexperienced 
boys  and  girls  who  seek  to  be  commissioned  as  instructors  of  youth. 

So  far  as  my  information  extends,  public  opinion  concurs  in  the 
recent  changes  in  the  school  law.  The  change  making  it  the  duty 
of  county  superintendents  to  examine  the  books  and  accounts  of 
treasurers,  is  in  my  opinion  a  salutary  provision.  The  result  of 
such  examination,  in  this  county,  is  the  discovery  of  great  negli- 
gence on  the  part  of  treasurers,  in  some  cases.  For  instance,  a 
treasurer  employed  an  individual  who  was  indebted  to  the  township 
fund,  to  do  work  for  said  treasurer,  who  promised,  in  consideration, 
to  cancel  his  note  to  the  township  fund.  By  such  a  course  the 
township  fund  would  gradually  become  absorbed  in  the  private  busi- 
ness of  the  treasurer,  without,  perhaps,  any  intentional  crooked- 
ness on  his  part.  In  another  instance,  a  treasurer  was  met  on  the 
highway  by  one  who  desired  to  pay  interest  on  his  note  to  the  town- 
ship fund.    The  treasurer  received  it ;  but  not  having  the  note  with 

him,  wrote  on  the  torn  scrap  of   an   envelope:     **Received   $ 

interest  on  your  note.    (Signed)     ,  Treasurer.**    And  he 
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evidently  forgot  all  about  the  transaction,  as  no  entry  was  made  in 
his  book  or  endorsement  on  the  note.  Errors  have  been  discovered 
in  the  footings  of  accounts  -some  against  and  some  in  favor  of 
treasurers.  Trustees,  in  a  number  of  cases,  seem  to  have  taken 
the  treasurer's  statement  of  account,  at  the  time  of  settlement,  as 
^   correct,  without  any  test  or  investigation. 


JACKSON — John  M.  Eeeder. 

During  the  summer  of  1878,  while  engaged  in  institute  work,  1 
was  prostrated  with  heat,  which  so  completely  broke  down  my 
physical  system  that  I  have  not  yet  fully  recovered.  This  has  pre- 
vented as  closej  a  supervision  of  schools  as  desired,  and  has  mate- 
rially interfered  with  my  intercourse  with  the  teachers  during  the 
last  two  years.  But  I  have  pleasure  in  reporting  a  constant  and 
very  encouraging  increase  in  the  attendance  and  in  the  efficiency  of 
the  pu})Uc  schools.  For  the  year  ending  September  30,  1878,  the 
grand  total  attendance  was  309,185 ;  for  the  fractional  year  eliding 
June  30,  1879,  it  was  313,239;  and  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1880,  440,916.  My  examinations  also  clearly  indicate  an  improve- 
ment in  the  qualifications  of  teachers.  These  favorable  results  I 
attribute  to  a  laudable  emulation  I  have  ever  labored  to  stimulate 
among  the  teachers,  to  the  private  schools  that  have  been  taught 
during  vacation  for  the  special  benefit  of  teachers,  and  to  the  work 
of  the  Normal  University  at  Carbondale. 

The  county  institute  for  1879  was  held  in  connection  with  the 
special  vacation  term  of  the  University,  and  was  so  merged  into  it 
as  to  make  the  institute  scarcely  a  distinctive  meeting.  For  the 
present  year  the  county  board  of  supervisors  appropriated  thirty 
dollars  to  defray  the  expenses  of  an  institute,  the  first  appropriation 
of  the  kind  ever  made  in  the  county.  The  institute  was  conducted 
by  Prof.  Harwood,  of  Carbondale,  and  has  just  closed  its  work.  I 
fear  it  has  not  been  so  successful  as  its  friends  hoped  it  would  be. 
Upon  the  whole,  however,  I  regard  the  educational  outlook  of  the 
county  quite  hopeful.  Public  examinations  have  been  well  attended, 
and  much  of  the  former  opposition  to  them  among  teachers  has 
been  overcome.  That  part  of  the  amended  school  law  which  pro- 
vides for  the  examination  of  township  treasurers*  books  by  the 
county  superintendent,  I  regard  of  very  great  importance ;  but 
county  boards  have  it  in  their  power  to  veto  it  virtually  by  refusing 
to  allow  superintendents  time  in  which  to  do  the  work.  And  I  may 
here  add  that  county  boards  may,  in  too  many  cases,  thus  make 
themselves  superior  to  the  law.  It  strikes  me  that  the  law  itself 
should  prescribe  the  time  to  be  employed  by  superintendents  in  the 
discharge  of  their  more  important  duties,  at  least.  Such  an  amend- 
ment, in  my  judgment,  would  be  a  wholesome  one. 
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JASPER— J.  F.  Arnold. 

The  schools  of  Jasper  county  have  made  great  improvements 
during  the  past  two  years,  but  there  is  room  for  still  greater  im- 
provements. The  success  is  due  to  an  improvement  iii  teachers, 
public  sentiment  and  education  of  directors. 

Institutes  have  accomplished  great  good,  as  well  as  a  six  weeks' 
session  for  the  training  of  teachers. 

I  have  been  allowed  by  the  board  of  supervisors  to  visit  the 
schools  of  my  county,  which  is  a  wise  act.  A  mere  examination  is 
not  sufficient  to  determine  the  capabihties  of  a  person  for  the  work 
of  teaching.  The  superintendent  must  see  him  at  work  in  the 
school  room ;  and  seeing  him  at  work  he  can  easily  determine 
whether  he  is  a  failure  or  not  as  a  teacher. 

There  is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  some  to  underrate  these 
special  sessions  for  the  training  of  teachers  for  practical  results; 
to  such  may  be  exhibited  the  condition  of  district  schools  several 
years  ago  and  their  condition  at  present,  as  an  evidence  of  what 
these  drills  have  done  and  are  doing  for  this  county.  They  have 
infused  an  energy  into  the  teachers  of  this  county  that  will  make 
itself  felt  ere  long  in  a  system  of  common  schools  that  will  be  an 
ornament  and  a  blessing  to  the  country.  In  no  way  can  they  be 
more  thoroughly  founded  than  by  educating  the  teacher  himself; 
for,  as  is  the  teacher,  so  in  a  great  measure  will  be  the  school. 
No  man  can  be  a  live  energetic  teacher  without  meeting  with  others 
of  his  profession  and  making  his  vocation  a  subject  of  deep  and 
earnest  study,  without  which  no  one  succeeds  in  any  pursuit. 

The  progress  of  schools  has  been  hindered  by  directors  to  some 
extent. 

The  course  of  public  opinion  with  respect  to  the  recent  changes 
in  the  school  law  is  commendatory  with  the  people  of  this  county. 

The  law  concerning  the  examination  of  the  books  and  accounts  of 
township  treasurers  by  the  county  superintendent  is,  I  think,  a  good 
one,  and  has  been  long  needed. 


JERSEY— LoTT  Pennington. 

The  condition  of  the  public  schools  in  Jersey  county  has,  in  my 
opinion,  been  steadily  advancing  during  the  last  two  years.  Several 
commodious  scliool  buildings  have  been  erected  and  furnished  with 
the  moclem  conveniences  for  the  comfort  and  advancement  of  the 
pupils.  Each  district  has  maintained  a  public  school  during  a  term 
of  at  least  six  months,  and  many  have  kept  their  schools  in  session 
during  eight  or  nine  months  of  each  year,  while  previous  to  .that 
time,  some  districts  reported  a  term  of  less  than  five  months  during 
the  year. 
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At  the  commencement  of  my  present  term  of  office,  I  made — not 
ithout  having  to  contend  with  opposition — an  effort  to  estabUsh, 
ith  little  or  no  expense  to  the  patrons,  a  uniform  system  of  text 
ooks,  and  was  so  far  successful  that  the  greater  number  of  the 
jhools  now  use  the  same  text-books ;  and  my  course  has  been  en- 
orsed  by  many  of  our  leading  patrons  of  the  schools,  as  having 
bviated  much  confusion  and  much  expense  to  parents  who  remove 
•om  one  district  to  another,  since  the  pupils  of  one  school  can 
tke  the  same  position  in  any  other,  and  tlie  expense  of  new  books 
;  avoided. 

We  have  no  regular  county  normal,  but  we  have  regularly  organ- 
:ed  institutes  or  teachers'  meetings,  which  have  been  well  attended, 
nd  much  interest  has  been  manifested  by  the  teachers  to  improve 
lemselves  in  the  control  of  the  school-room  and  in  methods  of 
jaching.  At  these  meetings,  such  questions  as  the  following  were 
iscussed : 

What  is  the  best  method  of  teaching  the  various  branches? 

How  can  we  best  govern  the  school-room? 

In  what  way  can  we  best  create  an  interest  among  our  pupils? 

How  can  we  induce  parents  to  visit  the  school-room? 

These  meetings  have  been  largely  attended  by  parents  as  well  as 
jachers,  and  much  good  for  the  cause  of  the  schools  has  undoubt- 
lly  arisen  therefrom. 

It  has  been  my  endeavor  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  teachers 
lat  the  time  for  * 'keeping  school"  has  long  since  passed,  and  that 
lere  are  ways  and  methods  of  governing  schools  other  than  the 
)d. 

I  have  examined  the  books  and  accounts  of  the  different  township 
•easurers  in  my  county,  and,  although  I  find,  in  a  few  instances, 
lat  the  books,  records,  etc.,  are  not  strictly  in  accordance  with  the 
itter  of  the  law,  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  they  were  thought 
)  be  so,  and  that  no  intentional  wrong  was  done  by  those  in  charge 
f  the  school  fund,  and  that  our  school  finances  are  in  a  very  fair 
3ndition.  It  is  true  that  some  lotans  of  school  funds,  made  two 
ears  ago,  had  been  neglected,  and  were,  to  some  extent,  wasted, 
he  boards  of  trustees  have  lately  been  making  efforts  to  reclaim 
3  many  of  these  almost  worthless  claims  as  possible,  either  in 
hole  or  in  part,  and  have,  in  great  measure,  succeeded;  and  I 
lust  add  that  the  funds  of  the  different  to\vn8hips  are  much  better 
jcured  than  they  were  in  years  past.  I  firmly  believe  that,  had 
iir  county  superintendents  had  the  authority,  as  they  now  have,  to 
famine  and  criticize  the  books  and  records  of  trustees  and  treas- 
rers,  many  of  these  poorly  secured  loans  would  not  have  been 
lade  ;  and  further,  that  this  supervision  exercised  by  the  county  super- 
itendents,  tends  to  keep  the  books,  records,  etc.,  of  those  oflScers 
I  more  uniform  accord  with  the  technicalities  of  the  school  law.  I 
link  that  all  special  tax  levies  should  pass  through  the  hands  of  the 
>unty  superintendent,  and  that  all  moneys,  from  whatever  source, 
lould  be  paid  into  the  hands  of  the  superintendent,  and  by  him  be 
istributed  to  tbe  various  township  treasurers ;  for  by  this  means  the 
iperintendent  will  be  the  better  able  to  kn^w  the  condition  of  the 
mds  of  the  different  schools. 
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The  times  for  directors  and  township  treasurers  to  make  reports 
should  be  so  changed  that  their  repoi-ts  will  not  fall  due  when  so 
many  of  them,  who  are  farmers,  are  busily  engaged  in  their  harvest. 
At  almost  any  other  time,  the  duty  would  be  thought  inconsiderable ; 
but,  as  •now  required,  it  is  to  many  an  undesirable  burden,  and, 
therefore,  neglected  to  some  extent  by  nearly  all. 


JO  DAVIESS— Robert  Brand.  I 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  be  able  to  report  that  the  past  two  years 
has  been  a  period  of  prosperity  for  the  schools  of  Jo  Daviess  county. 
This  is  indicated  by  several  facts.  The  building  and  repairing  of 
school-houses  have  not  been  neglected.  Teachers'  salaries  have  been 
increased  on  the  average.  The  interest  manifested  by  the  teachers 
in  the  annual  county  institutes  has  been  very  gratifying.  There  is 
also  among  our  citizens  an  awakening  and  growing  interest  in  the 
public  schools.  There  are  still  some  localities  in  our  county  in  which 
public  sentiment  favors  the  cheapest  teacher  regardless  of  qualifica- 
lions ;  but  the  prevailing  opinion  is  that  the  best  is  the  cheapest  at 
any  price. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  greatest  hinderance  to  the  efficacy  of 
our  schools  is  the  lack  of  thoroughness  in  teaching  the  elements  of 
the  common  branches.  Too  much  emphasis  cannot  be  put  upon  the 
importance  of  doin^  well  the  elementary  work.  Believing  this  to  be  true, 
I  have  given  especial  prominence  to  drill  on  the  common  branches 
in  our  teachers*  institutes.  At  various  times  I  have  had  the  assis- 
tance of  members  of  the  faculty  of  the  State  Normal  University  in 
conducting  our  institutes,  and  always  with  the  very  best  results. 
The  representation  of  our  county  in  the  above  named  institution, 
as  you  will  observe  from  the  statistics,  is  quite  large ;  and  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  those  iclw  have  had  the  careful  and  accurate  driU 
which  the  State  Normal  School  affords  are,  as  a  rule,  our  best  tea<^hers. 

Our  two  high  schools  are  both  in  a  prosperous  condition  and 
are  steadily  growing  in  popularity.  The  one  at  Warren  was  lately 
added  to  the  list  of  * 'accredited  schools"  of  the  State  Industrial 
University. 

I  think  the  recent  re\ision  of  the  school  law  meets  with  the  gen- 
eral approbation  of  our  people. 

On  examining  the  books  and  accounts  of  the  township  treasurers, 
as  the  law  makes  it  my  duty  to  do,  I  find  them  generally  correct; 
yet  I  find  also  irregularities  enough  to  make  apparent  the  wisdom 
of  the  legal  provision  requiring  such  superintendence. 
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KANE— C.  E.  Mann. 

No  startling  originality  is  claimed  for  the  statement  that  the 
reakest  point  in  the  work  of  our  country  schools  is  the  lack  of  a 
^ell-considered  plan  of  work.  The  average  parent  seldom  thinks  of 
rhat  topics  ougnt  to  be  taught,  at  what  stage  of  the  pupil's  pro- 
cess each  should  be  presented,  and  what  is  the  best  method  of 
presentation.  Too  few  teachers  have  thought  sufficiently  of  it. 
Tery  many  frankly  admit  that  they  **do  not  know  what  to  do  with 
he  small  children,''  usually  meaning  those  below  the  third  reader. 
"Jot  a  few  directors  still  condemn  map-drawing  in  geography,  the 
v'ord-method  of  teaching  children  to  read,  and  the  preparation  of 
vritten  work  in  grammar  and  other  topics,  judging  of  the  teacher's 
ifi&ciency  by  the  apparent  discipline,  and  this  usually  obtained  by 
mtside  observation.  In  too  many  schools  the  younger  pupils  are 
)roperly  employed  for  a  very  small  portion  of  the  time,  and  are, 
LS  a  matter  of  course,  idle  or  mischievous.  Believing  the  secret  of 
luccess  in  teaching  is  in  having  plenty  of  tJie  right  kind  of  work  for 
he  pupils  to  do,  and  then  in  seeing  that  they  do  it,  special  effort 
las  been  made  to  improve  public  sentiment  on  this  subject;  and 
)y  school  visitation,  and  by  township  and  other  local  meetings  of 
eachers,  to  impress  upon  them  the  necessity  of  an  intelligent  plan 
)f  school  work.  Finally,  a  printed  plan  was  prepared,  and  placed 
n  the  hands  of  the  teachers,  and  during  a  four-weeks'  summer 
nstitute,  one  hour  each  day  was  given  to  discussing  and  amplify- 
ng  it.  While  we  are  not  sure  that  we  see  the  **rosy  dawn  of  the 
nillennium,"  as  must  be  the  case  in  some  counties,  judging  by 
iheir  reports,  it  is  but  justice  to  many  thoughtful  parents  and 
lard- working  teachers  to  say  that  this  county  has  improved  in  regard 
:o  a  proper  system  of  school  work.  It  has  not  reached  it,  but  it  is 
naking  that  way.  It  would  seem  that  no  more  helpful  legislation 
30uld  be  had  than  that  which  would  give  the  county  or  State  su- 
jerintendent  the  right  to  insist  upon  a  well-considered  plan  of  work 
•or  the  country  schools,  and  also  to  require  all  persons  desiring  to 
^ach  to  have  made  some  specml  preparation  for  their  work. 

This  county  has  also  improved  in  the  method  of  transacting  its 
jchool  business.  We  have  less  "fence-corner  and  corn-field  official 
lets." 

The  annual   examination   of    treasurers'  books  and  accounts   has 
proven  a  wise  safe-guard  to  the  school  fund  in   the  different  town-  . 
ihips  of  this  county. 

Too  much  cannot  be  said  in  commendation  of  well-conducted 
summer  institutes,  and  any  legislation  in  aid  of  them  would  greatly 
:)enefit  schools;  but  institutes  conducted  by  irresponsible  or  incom- 
[)etent  persons  for  the  purpose  of  speculation  cannot  be  too  strongly 
condemned.  The  State  ought  to  prevent  these  mythical  ^Trofes- 
iors,"  whether  they  come  from  the  backwoods  or  some  so-called 
joUege,  from  this  injurious  intermeddling  with  its  system  of  schools. 

Cannot  the  county  superintendency  be  given  by  law  the  dignity 
>f  other  county  offices?  Hasn't  it  been  a  kind  of  **fifth  wheel  to  a 
3oach''  long  enough? 

While  wants  may  be  numerous,  it  may  be  wise  that  requests  be 
:ew,  so  those  of  this  report  shall  not  be  further  iucrea^^d.. 
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KANKAKEE— HENffY  C.   Paddock. 

For  the  last  two  years,  up  to  the  commencement  of  the  summer 
terms  for  1879.  I  was  highly  pleased  with  the  successful  work 
done,  though  there  was  not  a  time  when  I  could  not  see  where  an 
improvement  could  be  made. 

I  have  visited  all  the  schools  in  the  county  while  in  session,  ex- 
cept three,  at  least  once  during  each  year,  and  some  of  the  schools 
oftener,  making  it  a  point  to  visit  young  teachers,  even  though  I 
have  worked  much  more  than  my  allotted  time.  I  have  thTs  sum- 
mer found  many  drawbacks  in  my  .work,  on  account  of  there  being 
a  very  large  number  of  young  teachers,  very  many  of  the  older 
teachers  not  being  engaged  in  the  school-room.  Under  the  provisions 
of  section  fifty  of  the  school  law,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  county 
superintendent  to  grant  a  certificate  to  any  who  can  pass  certain 
examinations,  irrespective  of  age.  What  is  there  in  the  provisions 
to  justify  the  superintendent  in  not  issuing  to  persona  not  over 
twelve  years  of  age?  I  think  that  the  General  Assembly  should  fix 
the  minimum  age;  and  1  would  recommend  that  to  be  at  least 
eighteen  years.  It  is  true  there  are  many  ladies  under  that  age 
who  make  successful  teachers,  but  even  those  would  do  better  by 
waiting.  And  it  would  shut  the  flood-gates  against  a  host  of  girls 
from  fifteen  to  eighteen  who  wish  to  force  themselves  upon  the 
schools  for  a  term  or  two,  without  any  idea  of  the  responsibilities 
they  thereby  assume.  It  would  also  be  well  not  to  grant  certificates  to 
men  before  they  are  twenty-one,  as  they  do  not  appear  to  mature  as 
early  as  the  ladies.  I  have  another  reason  for  the  above  ages,  viz: 
If  a  young  man  or  lady  under  the  above  ages  engages  a  school,  he 
(or  she)  is  not  bound  by  the  contract  thus  made,  and  the  father 
may  legally  interfere.  I  think  that  our  schools  should  be  placed 
beyond  outside  interference. 

I  would  also  recommend  that  the  salary  of  the  county  superintendents 
should  be  fixed,  according  to  the  work  done,  by  the  btate.  While 
in  some  counties  it  amounts  to  over  fifteen  hundred  dollars,  in 
others,  where  an  equal  amount  of  work  is  required  and  accompHshed, 
it  is  less  than  one-third  that  amount. 

I  think  that  provisions  should  be  made  so  that  if  the  trustees  of 
schools  in  one  town  wish  to  discontinue  joint  districts  they  could  do 
so  without  the  action  of  those  of  another  town,  by  giving  proper 
notice.  We  have  a  case  of  that  kind  in  our  county,  where  the 
school  interests  of  a  district  of  over  sixty  scholars  is  kept  from 
successful  work,  and  from  adding  as  many  more  from  another  dis- 
trict and  at  the  same  time  diminishing  its  size  and  distance  to 
school  house,  because  there  are  a  few  in  that  part  of  the  district 
out  of  their  town  who  do  not  care  to  act  in  concert. 

Among  the  older  teachers  of  this  county  there  has  been  an  in- 
creased detennination  to  take  a  higher  stand,  and  an  increased 
eflfort  to  get  a  first  grade  certificate.  The  desire  for  renewal 
of  certificates  has  continually  decreased,  or  the  teachers  seem  to 
want  a  higher  standing.  But  among  the  younger  class  of  our  teachers, 
there  seems  to  be  an  apathy  that  is  not  usual,  and  for  Which  I 
cannot  account. 
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I  have  commenced  marking  upon  the  certificates  granted,  the 
lumber  of  days'  institute  work  attended  for  the  year  previous  to  the 
ime  of  granting;  as  this  is  only  an  experiment,  I  cannot  tell  yet 
w^hether  it  will  or  will  not  produce  good  fruit. 


KNOX — Mary  Allen  West. 

During  the  past  two  years  there  have  been  no  marked  changes  in 
the  condition  of  our  schools,  though  we  are  happy  in  the  belief 
that  there  has  been  steady  and  healthy  improvement.  Some  of  our 
town  schools  have  suflfered  from  too  frequent  change  of  principals, 
while  others  have  made  njarked  progress  under  the  continued  care 
of  efficient  teachers.  In  most  of  these  schools,  greater  permanency 
exists  among  the  teachers  of  the  lower  grades  than  with  the  princi- 
pals, and  the  good  effects  of  this  permanency  are  apparent. 

Our  principals'  meeting,  held  annually,  and  as  much  oftener  as 
we  can  find  time  for  it,  has  resulted  in  good  to  our  town  schools. 

In  country  schools  the  improvement  has  been  more  marked,  prob- 
ably because  there  was  mpre  room  for  it.  This  improvement  can 
be  traced  directly  to  a  more  general  and  intelligent  interest  in  these 
schools,  manifested  by  all  the  community.  Among  the  means  suc- 
cessfully used  to  awaken  this  interest  are: 

1.  School  visitation  in  connection  with  township  institutes.  My. 
custom  is  to  visit  the  schools  of  a  township  during  the  week,  and 
on  Saturday  hold  an  institute  in  a  central  school  house.  The  day 
is  mainly  devoted  to  the  teachers ;  the  evening  to  the  people.  By 
this  means,  very  much  interest  in  school  matters  has  been  awakened 
in  districts  remote  from  educational  centres. 

2.  The  educational  exhibit  at  our  county  fair.  For  some  years 
such  an  exhibit  has  been  made,  with  the  happiest  results.  Regula- 
tion work,  which  constitutes  the  basis  of  this  display,  consists  of 
answers  to  questions  sent  to  the  schools  by  the  State  Department 
or  by  myself.  All  schools  take  this  work  at  the  same  time  and 
under  the  same  regulations.  Miscellaneous  work  includes  anything 
the  schools  choose  to  send  in  to  represent  their  work  during  the 
year:  sets  of  copy-books,  writing,  spellers,  drawing-books,  compo- 
sition work,  maps,  monthly  examination  papers,  letters,  natural 
history  work  in  great  variety,  etc.  Regulation  work  subjects  all  our 
schools  to  the  same  test,  while  miscellaneous  work  permits  each  one 
to  assert  its  own  individuality.  This  annual  examination  has  re- 
sulted in  wonderful  improvement  in  our  schools  as  regards  penman- 
ship, language,  letter-writing,  and  accuracy  in  arithmetical  work, 
points  upon  which  I  found  the  schools  sadly  deficient.  Indeed,  the 
improvement  in  all  the  common  branches  is  marked.  Miscellaneous 
work  has  done  good  by  developing  individuality  and  lifting  the  schools 
out  of  ruts.  I  prize  it  very  highly,  also,  for  the  reason  that  it 
shows  what  the  schools  can  do  of  their  own  accord.  The  natural 
history  exhibit  has  stimulated  the  study  of  plant  and  animal  Ufe 
as  nothing  else  ever  has.    It  has  resulted  in  an   accurate  ^Qv^\>ii\&s. 
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classification  of  all  the  woods,  the  mammals,  the  wild  flowers,  and 
very  many  of  the  birds  and  insects  of  Knox  county.  In  nearly  all 
these  departments,  specimens  have  been  prepared  and  placed  on 
exhibition  at  our  fair.  A  very  thorough  study  of  the  geology  of 
Knox  county  has  also  been  made,  and  a  cabinet  illustrating  it  col- 
lected. Naturally,  most  of  this  natural  history  and  other  miscella- 
neous work  is  done  by  country  schools,  as  they  ha"ve  better  oppor- 
tunities for  studying  nature,  and  less  routine  work  to  do  than  ioyfn 
schools.  The  educational  building,  built,  by  the  way,  by  the  schools 
and  teachers  of  the  county,  is  always  the  center  of  attraction  upon 
the  fair  ground.  Thousands  visit  it  who  never  visit  a  school  nor 
read  an  educational  journal.  Thus  it  becomes  a  most  effective  ol>- 
ject  lesson,  arousing  interest  in  schools  as  nothing  else  can  do. 

It  opens  the  eyes  of  the  farmers  and  their  wives  wonderfuUy: 
they  go  home  resolved  that  if  there  is  any  better  way  of  teaching 
school  than  that  pursued  in  their  own  district,  they  are  bound  to 
try  it ;  for,  of  course,  their  children  are  as  smart  as  anybody's,  and 
what  others  have  done,  theirs  can  do.  This  exhibit  has  benefited 
both  teachers  and  pupils  by  calling  attention  to  their  own  deficien- 
cies. These  never  show  so  glarmgly  as  when  exhibited  to  the  whole 
county.  The  excellences  of  one  school  benefit  all,  as  all  receive 
suggestions  by  examining  the  work ;  for  the  work  is  carefully  exam- 
ined. Each  year  more  schools  attend  the  fair  en  inasse — scholars, 
teachers,  directors,  parents.  Note-books  are  as  freely  used  as  at 
the  Centennial,  and  suggestions  of  **a  more  excellent  way*'  are  car- 
ried from  this  exhibit  into  scores  of  school-rooms.  I  have  dwelt 
thus  upon  our  fair  work  in  response  to  your  request  that  I  should 
do  so;  before  leaving  the  topic,  allow  me  to  mention  some  inciden- 
tal benefits  arising  from  it.  It  has  tended  to  increase  the  perma- 
nency of  teachers;  the  fact  that  the  schools  taking  first  premiams 
have  ever  been  those  in  which  teachers  were  permanently  retained, 
is  seen  to  be  not  the  result  of  accident,  but  a  natural  result.  In 
the  same  way,  this' exhibit  has  raised  .the  per  cent,  of  attendance. 
The  most  marked  of  these  incidental  benefits  is  the  formation  of 
school  libraries.  Most  of  the  premiums  are  carefully  selected  books. 
In  several  cases  these  books  form  the  nucleus  around  which  valua- 
ble libraries  are  gathering.  The  one  in  Yates  City,  starting  with 
the  volumes  given  as  premiums  four  years  ago,  now  numbers  over 
six  hundred  volumes,  and  is  the  best  selected  school  library  I  ever 
saw.  Much  of  the  credit  for  this  is  due  to  Mr.  Wm.  L.  Steele, 
principal  of  Yates  City  schools.  Mr.  J,  D.  French,  principal  of 
Maquon,  is  dohig  a  similar  good  work  there,  and  many  of  our  country 
schools  have  caught  the  inspiration.  These  libraries,  in  their  turn, 
assist  in  arousing  interest  in  our  schools,  as  the  books  go  into  all 
the  families  of  the  neighborhood. 

While  speaking  of  libraries,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  state 
that  we  have  made  the  beginning  of  a  teachers'  and  school  ofl&cers' 
library  for  the  county.  As  yet  it  numbers  only  about  seventy-five 
volumes,  but  these  are  carefully  selected  professional  works,  and 
are  making  themselves  felt  for  good  in  our  schools. 

3.    Another  thing  which   awakens    and    sustains    interest    in  our 
schools  is  an  educational  department,  which  has  been  conducted  for . 
over  six  years  in  the  leading  paper  in  the  county. 
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4.  Our  course  of  study  for  country  sfliools,  adopted  over  four 
years  ago,  with  a  copy  placed  in  the  hands  of  every  teacher  and 
each  board  of  directors  in  the  county,  has  accomplished  very  great 
good,  not  only  in  its  legitimate  work  of  securing  better  classifica- 
tion, grading  and  teaching  in  these  schools,  but  in  interesting  pa- 
trons in  the  work  of  our  schools,  and  convincing  them  that  we  are 
not  working  hap-hazard,  but  that  we  have  method  and  system  in 
our  work. 

All  these  and  kindred  agencies  keep  our  public  schools  before  the 
people,  and  prevent  them  from  suflfermg  as  much  as  formerly  from 
their  most  dangerous  foe,  indiflference. 

Among  the  results  of  this  increased  interest  may  be  mentioned: 
greater  care  taken  in  the  selection  of  teachers  ana  school  ofiBcers; 
more  permanency  in  the  profession;  better  appliances  for  teaching; 
greater  uniformity  in  text-books,  and  greater  regularity  of  attend- 
ance. Another  encouraging  feature  is,  that  more  importance  is 
attached  to  moral  training  than  formerly.  The  fact  is  becoming  recog- 
nized that  what  a  teacher  i«,  is  of  more  importance  than  wliat  he 
knowSy  and  that  it  is  more  important  that  our  children  should  be 
trained  to  be  prompt,  efficient,  industrious,  temperate,  truthful  and 
honest,  than  it  is  that  they  should  be  able  to  solve  intricate  prob- 
lems, or  to  note  hair-splitting  distinctions  in  grammatical  construc- 
tions. 

All  these  things  encourage  us  to  believe  that  the  work  of  the 
past  few  years  has  not  been  in  vain ;  still  there  remains  much  land 
to  be  possessed.  Lifting  up  an  entire  county  is  a  very  great  job ; 
large  bodies  proverbially  move  slowly. 

While  very  many  of  our  districts  are  wide  awake,  educationally, 
some  are  still  in  a  Eip  Van  Winkle  sleep.  No  "new-fangled  notions" 
disturb  their  repose;  educational  newspapers  and  exhibits  never 
enter  into  their  dreams.  They  recognize  but  one  qualification  neces- 
sary in  a  director — the  ability  to  run  the  school  cheaply.  I  am 
glad  to  say  that  the  number  of  such  districts  has  greatly  les- 
sened; still  we  have  a  few  on  hand,  which  we  would  be  glad  to 
dispose  of  "cheap." 

The  educational  needs  of  Knox  county  seem  to  me  to  be :  still 
greater,  more  general  and  more  intelligent  interest  in  schools,  and 
better  county  supervision,  and  much  more  of  it.  Could  I  divide 
myself  into  ten  women,  each  twice  as  capable  and  efficient  as  my- 
self, all  could  be  well  employed  in  our  twenty  townships.  Our 
country  schools  will  never  reach  my  high  ideal  for  them  until  they 
have  a  supervision  approaching,  at  least  in  character  and  quantity, 
that  now  enjoyed  by  city  schools. 

In  regard  to  the  changes  in  school  law,   it  is   too   soon  to   speak 
uiiderstandingly  of  them.    The  simple  fact  that  there  were  so  many 
changes  last  year  produced  much  friction;  this  may  wear  away  and* 
all  work  smoothly,  provided   time   is   given  to   adjust   ourselves   to 
these  changes  before  others  are  made. 

The  change  of  time  for  beginning   the   school    year  is,  in  itself, 
good,  but  making  this  change  while  the  time  of  holding   the    semi- 
annual meeting  of  trustees  remains  the   same,  produces    confusion. 
Our  treasurers,  without  exception,  I  believe,  complain  of  it. 
—22 
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Requiring  teachers,  at*  time  of  making  contract,  to  hold  certificates 
covering  the  entire  time  for  which  they  engage,  works  admirably. 

Requiring  superintendents  to  examine  treasurers*  books  annually 
also  works  well ;  our  treasurers  seem  glad  to  have  this  examination 
made.  Most  of  the  books  were  found  in  good  condition.  Where 
discrepancies  occurred  they  were  quite  as  often  against  the  treas- 
urer as  for  him,  showing  them  to  have  arisen  from  mistakes. 
Some  of  them  run  back  through  several  years ;  nearly  all  occur  in 
townships  where  there  has  been  frequent  changes  of  treasurers. 
Very  few  were  found  in  the  books  of  those  treasurers  who  regularly 
attend  our  annual  treasurers*  meeting.  While  the  discrepancies  in  the 
books  of  any  one  treasurer  were  small,  the  aggregate  for  the  county 
was  quite  large  enough  to  justify  the  legislature  in  requiring  this 
examination  to  be  made.  This  examination  imposes  upon  the  super 
intendent  much  hard  and  unpleasant  work,  which  most  of  us,  under 
existing  circumstances,  must  do  gratuitously.  It  seems  but  just  that 
the  legislature,  while  ordering  it  to  be  done,  should  require  county 
boards  to  allow  the  superintendents  time  to  do  it. 

The  weakest  part  of  the  law  seems  to  me  to  be  that  part  of  Sec. 
82  which  requires  state's  attorneys  to  enforce  collection  of  all  fines, 
forfeitures  and  penalties  imposed  by  the  courts  and  pay  them  over 
to  the  school  superintendent.  In  most  counties  with  which  I  am 
acquainted,  this  is  almost  a  dead  letter.  During  my  term  of  office 
state's  attorneys'  reports  to  me  show  $20,270.01  imposed  by  the 
courts  and  $818.09  paid  in  to  the  school  fund.  The  whole  system 
of  punishing  law  breakers  by  fining  them  seems  to  have  a  bad 
effect  upon  the  morals  of  the  community.  Nine-tenths  of  the  fines 
imposed  result  directly  or  indirectly  from  liquor  selling;  hence 
the  immense  political  power  controlled  by  that  traflSc  is  always^ 
exerted  to  elect  state's  attorneys  with  whom  they  can  "settle;" 
the  pressure  thus  brought  to  bear  upon  candidates  for  this  oflSce  is 
greater  than  the  moral  stamina  of  most  men  can  resist.  As  things 
now  are,  imposing  a  fine  really  places  a  premium  upon  crime,  by 
teaching  criminals  that  the  law  can  be  broken  with  impunity,  pro- 
vided they  have  taken  good  care  to  elect  the  right  kind  of  a  state's 
attorney.  1  am  not  enough  of  a  lawyer  to  understand  how  the  law 
can  be  altered  so  as  to  remedy  these  vital  defects.  It  seems  to  me 
to  look  all  right  as  it  stands,  especially  since  the  last  legislature 
enacted  the  law  giving  power  to  compel  law  breakers  to  work  out 
their  fines,  if  they  would  not  or  could  not  pay  them,  but  there 
must  be  some  flaw  in  it.  At  least  this  is  a  more  charitable  con- 
clusion than  that  the  majority  of  state's  attorneys  fail  to  enforce 
the  law.  I  sincereljr  hope  that  the  assembled  wisdom  of  this  great 
State  will  devise  some  means  of  teaching  state's  attorneys  that 
ninety  per  cent,  of  any  sum  is  greater  than  ten  per  cent,  of  the 
same,  and  that  "settling"  with  an  offender  in  such  a  way  as  io  al- 
low him  to  escape  paying  his  fine  is  as  bad  as  compounding  a 
felony. 
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LAKE— A.  R.  Sabin. 

In  my  judgment,  manifest  progress  has  been  made  during  the 
past  two  years.  During  the  first  year  of  my  ofiBcial  connection  with 
the  schools,  there  was  Tittle  to  do,  and  consequently  little  done.  I 
found  the  law  did  not  authorize  me  to  visit  schools,  and  though  it 
did  expect  me  to  know  all  about  them,  yet  it  sent  me  a  suppliant  to  the 
county  board  for  the  privilege.  As  the  said  board  did  not  sit  throughout 
the  year,  I  had  no  opportunity  of  making  my  first  bow  until  the 
following  July.  My  predece8Sor*s  certificates  rendered  the  body  pol- 
itic of  teachers  independent  of  me  for  one  and  two  years,  so  that 
even  acquaintance  in  this  direction  was  delayed  a  year.  In  the 
spring  of  1878,  a  teachers*  mstitute  was  announced  to  be  held  in 
Lake  Forest,  and  to  continue  one,  two  or  four  weeks,  according  to 
attendance.  Six  female  and  two  male  teachers  responded,  of  whom  two 
were  graduates  of  State  normal  schools  (New  York  and  Pennsylvania), 
and  three  were  desirous  of  obtaining  certificates.  The  session  con- 
tinued two  weeks.  In  July,  1878,  the  county  board  authorized  me 
to  visit  and  inspect  the  schools  twice  during  the  year,  an  authority 
that  has  been  continued  by  succeeding  boards.  In  my  first  annual 
report  to  the  board,  I  called  attention  to  the  condition  of  the  school- 
houses,  out-buildings,  lack  of  blackboards,  maps,  globes,  etc.  The 
report  was  given  to  the  people  by  the  county  press  in  Julv  of  last 
year  (1879).  Since  then  two  new  schoolhouses  have  been  built,  and 
save  in  two  or  three  cases,  all  the  districts  throughout^  the  county 
have  made  asked-for  repairs  where  needed.  Many  new  out-buildings 
have  been  supplied,  or  the  old  ones  made  decent.  Several  districts 
have  provided  housing  for  their  wood  supply.  Blackboards  have 
been  universally  provided.  Wall-maps  now  adorn  the  walls  of  more 
than  two-thirds  of  our  school-houses,  and  globes  have  been  purchased 
by  about  one-half  the  districts.  Appleton's  readers,  Harper's  geog- 
raphies, Swinton's  language  lessons  and  grammar  have  been  gen- 
erally adopted  in  place  of  the  old  books  and  old  editions— a  medley 
of  authors  and  dates. 

In  my  first  visitation  I  found  some  surprisingly  good  schools,  and 
some  unqualifiedly  bad  ones.  Generally  I  should  say  penmanship 
was  not  taught,  and  very  little  writing  was  done.  Pupils  above  the 
first  reader  could  form  letters  into  words,  but  sentence-writing  or 
making  was  not  common.  Writing  was  not  taught  in  the  schools. 
The  reading  classes  were  generally  found  engaged  in  a  wrestling 
match  with  words,  the  ofl&ce  of  the  teacher  bemg  to  aid  the  weaker 
party.  History  had  a  place  in  the  better  class  of  schools.  There 
were  classes  in  geography  in  all  or  nearly  all,  recitations  consisting 
in  questions  read  from  the  text-books,  and  not  unfrequently  the 
answers,  too.  Mental  arithmetic  was  too  much  neglected.  Pupils 
in  second  and  third  reader  classes  were  frequently  without  slates, 
and  doing  nothing  in  numbers.  Much  time  allotted  to  practical 
arithmetic  was  wasted,  and  is  so  still,  in  repeating  rules,  definitions 
and  terms  before  the  pupils  understand  the  meaning  of  the  language 
used.  The  schools  are  improved  in  some  of  these  things.  More 
teachers  teach,  and  nearly  all  are  trying  to.  Pupils  are  better  sup- 
phed  with  books,  and  they  generally  have  slates. 
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A  graded  course  of  study  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  teachen 
after  my  first  visitation,  and  while  not  much  progress  in  actual 
grading  has  been  made,  something  has  been  gained  in  starting  the 
younger  pupils  right.  I  believe  numbers  and  writing  are  now  taught 
to  first  reaaer  classes  in  all  our  schools— a  great  gain. 

A  second  institute,  of  two  weeks,  was  held  in  August,  1S78,  and 
attended  by  about  forty  teachers.  In  1879  there  were  two  sessions 
of  institute,  with  an  aggregate  attendance  of  sixty  teachers,  or  abont 
one-half  of  the  actual  teaching  force  of  the  county.  At  our  last 
institute,  held  in  August  last,  seventy-eight  teachers  were  in  attend- 
ance during  a  session  of  three  weeks.  At  all  these  institutes,  in 
addition  to  the  common  Enghsh  branches,  instruction  has  been 
afforded  in  the  natural  sciences,  by  Prof.  S.  H.  Peabody  at  the 
session  of  1878,  and  by  Prof.  LeRoy  Griffin,  of  Lake  Forest  Uni- 
versity, at  the  sessions  of  1879  and  1880.  Under  the  stimulus  of 
this  instruction,  a  considerable  number  of  teachers  have  studied  for 
and  obtained  certificates  of  the  first  grade.  In  all  my  intercourse 
with  the  teachers  of  Lake  county,  it  has  been  my  constant  endeavor 
to  impress  upon  them  that  it  is  the  office  of  the  teacher  to  teach. 
**What  to  Teach,  and  How?'*  has  been  my  one  theme,  and  will  be 
—till  December,  1881. 

Teachers'  meetings  have  been  held  in  various  sections  of  the 
county  during  the  winter  months  of  the  past  two  school  years,  and 
generally  well  sustained.  These  meetings  have  done  much  toward 
awakening  and  fostering  a  professional  zeal  and  spirit  among  the 
teachers.  They  will  be  continued  the  present  season  in  nine  sec- 
tions. 

A  circulating  library  association  was  organized  at  the  summer 
institute,  and  promises  to  become  a  valuable  aid  to  the  teachers. 

An  educational  column  is  maintained  in  one  of  the  county  papers, 
and  is  generally  read  by  the  teachers. 

Qualification  of  Teachers, — All  persons  licensed  to  teach  stand  on 
an  equal  basis  before  the  law.  The  lowest  second  grade  has  as  good 
a  title  as  the  highest  first  grade.  The  young  aspirant,  who  has 
jiever  seen  any  but  a  district  school,  has  never  attended  an  institute, 
or,  perhaps,  read  a  book,  competes  with  the  college  and  normal 
graduate  for  the  office  of  instinictor — and  has  a  right  to,  with  certi- 
ficate in  hand.  Consequently,  if  my  will  was  law,  a  candidate,  to 
teach  in  Illinois,  should  possess  something  like  the  following  quali- 
fications :  He  should  be  a  good  penman,  and  know  how  to  teach 
writing ;  should  have  the  ability  to  wTite  a  letter,  or  a  theme,  gram- 
matically, with  the  words  used  correctly  spelled;  should  know  the 
inflexions  of  etjTnology,  and  the  principles  of  syntax ;  should  be  able 
to  read,  and  to  teach  reading ;  should  be  rapid  and  accurate  in  mental 
arithmetic,  skillful  and  methodical  in  practical ;  should  understand 
mathematical  geography,  and  the  use  of  the  globe,  and  have  some 
knowledge  of  political  and  physical  geography,  and  know  how  to 
teach  the  subject,  in  an  ungraded  school,  with  text  books  by  at 
least  a  dozen  authors,  or  jmhlishers,  in  actual  use ;  should  know 
something  of  the  discovery  and  settlement  of  the  American  conti- 
nents, and  the  history  of  the  constitutional  government  of  the  United 
States  and  of  Illinois.    He  showld  al^o  be  (amiliar  with  the  princi- 

1  of  physiology  and  hygiene,   aivA.  lYie  e\em^w\»^  cil  ^^^x-si  "axA 
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geometry;  for,  without  the  latter,  he  cannot  adequately  teach  some 
of  the  most  practical  parts  of  arithmetic.  And,  lastly,  he  should 
have  a  reading  acquaintance  with  Prescott,  Irving,  Longfellow, 
Bryant,  Whittier,  Cooper,  Holmes,  Hawthorne,  Tennyson  and 
Macaulay. 

I  believe  in  teaching  as  a  profession,  and  that  every  profession 
requires  a  training  school.  I,  therefore,  believe  that  wise  legislation 
which  fosters  normal  schools  for  the  training  of  teachers. 

I  believe  that  the  public  schools  are  established  by  the  State, /or 
the  State,  in  the  interest  of  the  State,  m  obedience  to  the  will  of 
the  people  which  constitute  the  State.  I  further  believe,  that  an 
education  is  an  inalienable  right  of  every  child  of  a  christian  State. 
I,  therefore,  believe  that  the  State  has  a  right  to  enact  a  compul- 
sory law  of  attendance,  and  that  such  a  law  is  needed  in  Illinois  to 
secure  to  children  their  rights. 

I  believe  that  * 'knowledge,  morality  and  religion"  are  the  safe- 
guards of  the  State.  I  would,  therefore,  give  the  Bible  a  place  in 
the  public  schools. 

Schools  cannot  run  alone.  They  miist  be  superintended.  If  coun- 
ties wiU  not  provide  for  intelligent,  competent  supervision,  the  State 
should,  and,  1  believe,  will. 

There  is  a  great  lack  of  permanence  in  the  teacher's  oflSce.  New 
supplies  are  in  constant  demand.  Consequently,  the  institute  is  im- 
peratively demanded.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  school  law 
should  provide  for  it. 


LAWEENCE— Flemin  W.  Cox. 


The  schools  of  this  county  are  steadily  improving.  Better  teachers 
are  employed  and  better  prices  are  paid.  Teachers  are  making 
greater  eflPorts  to  improve  themselves. 

A  teachers*  normal  was  held  in  our  county  in  July  and  August, 
and  was  largely  attended.  We  had  a  teachers'  institute  last  wmter 
which  was  attended  by  fifty  teachers,  and  was  a  grand  success,  as 
it  was  the  first  institute  in  six  years.  Lectures  were  delivered  by 
yourself.  Prof.  Prugh,  of  Vincennes,  and  Prof.  Brownlee,  of  Carbon- 
dale.  Our  teachers  were  highly  pleased,  and  went  to  their  work 
with  renewed  vigor. 

The  amendment,  making  it  the  duty  of  the  county  superintendent 
to  examine  the  books,  notes  and  accounts  of  township  treasurers, 
I  believe  to  be  beneficial,  as  trustees  often  allow  notes  to  be  taken 
that  are  illegal.  I  found  notes  taken  with  but  one  security;  others 
with  a  trustee  as  principal  or  security;  others  with  interest  due  for 
five  or  six  years,  and  others  with  the  security  worthless.  I  think 
the  law  should  be  so  amended  as  to  allow  the  superintendent  some 
compensation  for  making  the  examinations. 
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LEE— J.  H.  Preston. 

The  schools  of  Lee  county  are  generally  in  a  fair,  prosperous  state. 
Nearly  all  our  teachers  are  earnest  competent  workers,  and  the 
people  are  generally  disposed  to  sustain  them.  Our  institutes,  of 
four  weeks'  duration  each  year,  have  been  very  well  attended,  and 
successful.  The  law  should  forbid  the  renewal  of  certificates  with- 
out an  examination.  Teachers  should  be  required  by  law  to  attend 
teachers'  drills.  In  this  county,  for  the  two  past  years,  we  have 
made  it  a  point  to  so  arrange  matters  that  teachers  felt  compelled 
to  attend  our  drills.  The  result  has  been  beneficial  to  all  parties. 
Treasurers  and  directors  think  the  time  for  reports  is  not  the  best 
for  a  farming  community. 

In  regard  to  the  law  requiring  the  superintendents  to  examine 
annually  the  books,  papers  and  accounts  of  treasurers,  I  think  it  a 
good  one,  although  it  imposes  upon  the  superintendent  many  times 
an  unpleasant  duty.  It  will  result  in  a  great  good  to  the  school 
interests  of  our  noble  State.  Some  of  the  books  and  accounts  of  some  of 
the  treasurers  are  sadly  out  of  joint,  but  treasurers  promise  to  do  bet- 
ter hereafter.  Many  treasurers*  books  are  as  correct  and  plain  as  it 
is  possible  for  them  to  be.  The  law  giving  to  the  county  boards  any 
control  of  the  time  of  a  superintendent  ought  to  be  repealed,  or  the 
oflSce  ought  to  be  abolished.  At  the  commencement  of  this  term, 
the  board  fixed  one  hundred  days  as  the  time  for  me  to  devote  to 
the  duties  of  the  ofiice,  but  at  the  end  of  two  years  increased  the 
time  to  two  hundred  days.  Would  it  not  be  a  good  thing  for  our 
schools  to  have  the  superintendents,  in  order  to  be  eligible  to  the 
oflBce,  be  the  possessor  of  a  State  certificate  or  be  a  graduate  of  one 
of  our  State  normal  schools  ? 


LIVINGSTON— M.  Tombaugh. 

The  schools  of  the  county,  during  the  last  two  years,  have  made 
fair  progress.  While  our  schools  are  not  all  they  should  be,  the 
improvement  is  such  as  to  give  evidence  of  life  and  vigor. 

Three  years  ago,  at  the  beginning  of  my  second  term  of  oflSce, 
the  condition  of  the  schools  of  the  county  was  carefully  considered 
with  a  view  of  forming  a  basis  of  work  for  the  four  years  to  follow,  and 
the  concluttions  reached  were,  that  too  many  persons  lacking  age 
and  knowledge  of  how  to  govern,  were  at  work-  trying  to  teach ;  that 
persons  who  have  been  teaching  winter  terms  for  many  years, 
were  still  teaching  on  the  same  plan  they  taught  their  first  school, 
and  with  less  ability;*  that  too  many  persons  were  teaching,  who 
had  made  no  special  preparation,  and  were  endeavoring  to  gain  a 
knowledge  of  the  duties  of  the  teacher  by  experience  in  the  school- 
room to  the  injury  of  the  pupils;  that  in  many  districts  the  people 
were  negligent  or  indifferent  as  to  the  selection  of  directors,  and 
cases  were  not  wanting  where  persons  who  had  the  least  qualifica- 
tions of  any  in  the  district,  were  elected  dii-ectors;  that  there  was 
a  lack  of  sympathy  and  united  effort  on  the  part  of  school  officeis 
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lid  teachers.  The  first  difficulty  was  met  by  requiring  as  a  rule,  that 
pplicants  should  be  at  least  eighteen  years  of  age  before  receiving 
cense  to  teach.  While  there  may  be  but  a  shadow  of  law  for  this 
lie,  the  people  saw  the  need  of  it,  and  heartily  endorsed  it.  Rigid 
nd  impartial  examinations  relieved  the  schools  of  the  services  of 
[lose  who  neglected  to  improve  their  teaching  power. 

Applicants  who  desired  to  "try  teaching"  without  any  prepara- 
on  other  than  to  be  able  to  pass  a  school  examination  are  required, 
s  a  rule,  to  furnish  evidence  of  having  made  special  preparation 
efore  they  received  certificates. 

In  districts  where  there  has  been  a  lack  of  interest  in  the  elec- 
ion  of  directors,  special  efforts  have  been  made  to  bring  the  import- 
nce  of  the  duties  of  school  directors  prominently  before  the  people. 
Jsually  this  has  resulted  in  the  selection  of  more  efficient  directors. 

Cooperation  of  school  officers  and  teachers  has  been  promoted  by 
lolding  school  officers'  and  teachers'  conventions.  At  a  convention 
leld  in  August,  about  five  hundred  school  officers  and  teachers  were 
Q  attendance,  nearly  one-half  of  the  number  being  school  officers. 

At  this  meeting  the  following  questions  were  discussed:- 

The  visitation  of  schools  by  directors. 

The  duties  and  relation  of  school  officers  to  the  pubhc. 

The  relation  of  school  officers  to  teachers. 

Should  the  county  adopt  a  course  of  study  for  the  ungraded  schools  ? 

School  officers  and  teachers  participated  in  a  friendly  spirit  in  the 
liscussion  of  these  questions,  demonstrating  that  instead  of  antag- 
>nism  there  can  and  should  be  the  strongest  sympathy  between 
chool  officers  and  school  teachers,  that  whatever  promotes  the  in- 
erests  of  one  promotes  the  interests  of  the  other,  and  that  they 
hould  work  together  in  harmony  for  the  accomplishment  of  one 
;rand  object — the  elevating  and  ennobhng  of  the  youth  by  giving  them 
L  thorough  training  and  education. 

The  question,  should  the  county  adopt  a  course  of  study  for  the 
mgraded  schools,  received  special  attention,  and  a  resolution  favor- 
ng  the  adoption  of  a  suggestive  course  of  study  for  the  ungraded 
chools,  was  adopted.  The  school  officers' organization  will  be  per- 
uanent,  and  will  hold  at  least  one  county  convention  each  year, 
ts  permanent  existence  is  as  necessary  as  the  teachers'  drill,  and  it 
8  believed  that  in  point  of  good  results,  it  will  rank  with  the  teachers' 
astitute  The  people  of  this  county  are  averse  to  frequent  changes 
n  the  school  law,  but  the  recent  changes  in  the  law  are  such  as  to 
:ive  very  general  satisfaction.  The  law,  requiring  the  county  super- 
atendent  to  examine  the  books  and  accounts  of  the  township  treas- 
irer,  is  one  that  has  long  been  needed,  and  works  well  in  this 
ounty.  Soon  after  the  law  went  into  effect,  the  board  of  supervi- 
ors  passed  a  resolution  pro\iding  for  an  examination  by  the  super- 
Qtendent  of  the  treasurers' books,  extending  back  to  the  time  when 
he  present  incumbent  entered  upon  the  duties  of  the  office.  This 
mbraced  terms  ranging  from  one  to  fourteen  years.  To  do  this 
equired  much  time  and  labor,  but  the  result  demonstrated  that  it 
iras  time  and  labor  well  spent.  In  a  majority  of  instances  the 
•ooks  were  found  in  fair  shape :  a  few  were  in  excellent  condition ; 
thers  needed  much  revising.  The  result  of  the  work  may  be  stated  as 
dUows  :  A  saving  to  the  school  fund  of  the  county ;  to\vnship  prin- 
ipal  bett^  secured.    The  taxpayers  are  bettei  ^a\i\sXieSi. 
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McDONOUGH— H.  A.  Maxwell. 

Upon  my  accession  to  the  office  of  county  superintendent.  Decern, 
ber  4,  1877,  I  issued  a  circular  announcing  that  after  March  1,  fol- 
lowing, and  until  further  notice,  no  second-grade  certificates  would 
be  renewed,  and  that  the  standard  of  qualifications  would  be  advanced 
ten  per  cent.  This  announcement  had  a  tendency  to  stimulate  teachers 
to  improve  themselves  in  order  that  they  might  meet  the  additional 
requirements.  Many  teachers  holding  certificates  of  this  grade,  had 
held  them  for  many  years  prior,  having  them  renewed  from  year  to 
year,  and  had  become  indolent  and  utterly  non-progressive.  The 
marked  improvement  in  our  school  work,  in  the  two  years  following, 
confirmed  the  wisdom  of  my  course.  The  same  course  was  repeated 
at  the  commencement  of  the  present  year,  with  equally  satisfpictory 
results.  I  try  to  make  my  teachers  feel  that  there  is  no  security  or 
permanency  in  a  second  grade  certificate,  and  that  in  order  to  keep 
pace  with  the  spirit  of  progress  of  the  educational  age,  they  must 
continue  to  show  evidence  of  advancement. 

I  might,  further,  add,  those  holding  first  grade  certificates,  who 
have  not  been  reasonably  successful  in  the  work,  are  required  to 
submit  to  a  re-examination,  and  the  cause  of  failure  ascertained  as 
far  as  possible.  I  think  a  first  grade  certificate  should  be  e\'idence 
to  the  public  that  the  holder  thereof  is  not  only  a  Jirst  grade  scholar, 
but  a  first  cla^s  teacher  as  well.  I  have  adopted  a  rule  reouiring 
applicants  for  first  grade  certificates  to  give  evidence  of  naving 
taught,  with  success,  at  least  nine  months  in  the  public  schools  of 
this  State,  imless  a  certificate  of  the  desired  rank  is  held,  properly 
issued,  from  another  State.  I  am  under  obligations  to  our  best 
teachers,  and,  in  fact,  to  the  best  element  in  our  school  natronage, 
for  their  kind  endorsement  of  my  course  in  this  respect.  Many  per- 
sons— well-educated  students  from  local  and  other  institutions- 
demand  first  grade  certificates  upon  first  examination,  denying  the 
right  of  the  county  superintendent  to  make  **successful  expenence 
in  teaching"  a  condition  of  obtaining  the  same.  I  most  respectfully 
request  an  expression  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  matter  by  the 
State  Superintendent.  In  the  performance  of  my  duties  as  exam- 
iner, a  very  great  annoyance  is  the  application  of  persons  from 
fourteen  to  seventeen  years  of  age  for  license  to  teach.  The  schools 
of  our  cities  and  villages  annually  **turn  out"  numbers  of  persons 
of  the  ages  above  mentioned,  possessing  the  required  literary  quali- 
fications, but  who,  in  most  cases,  are  not  sufficiently  mature  in  judg- 
ment and  character  to  perform  properly  the  duties  of  teacher.  To 
exercise  discrimination  in  dealing  witli  this  class,  places  the  examiner 
in  a  very  unenviable  position.  I  obser\'e  that  some  of  my  colleagues 
have  established  a  **minimum  age"  for  applicants*  for  certificates. 
Having  some  doubt  as  to  the  legal  bearings  of  the  matter,  I  have 
made  no  fixed  regulation,  depending  upon  my  own  judgment  in  such 
cases,  which  necessarily  places  me  in  the  delicft,te  position  before 
referred  to.  In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  I  may  state  that  some 
difficulty  has  arisen  in  regard  to  the  employment  as  teachers  of 
minors,  especially  when  the  sons  or  daughters  of  school  directors. 
I  would  respectfully  suggest  that  the  minimum  age  of  applicants 
for  certificates  be  fixed  by  legislative  enactment. 
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Within  the  past  two  years  a  most  commendable  degree  of  progress 
has  been  made  on  the  part  of  school  officers  in  their  efforts  to  con- 
form to  the  requirements  of  the  school  law.  This  happy  condition 
is  due  mainly  to  the  numerous  interpretations  of  the  same  as  con- 
tained in  the  various  circulars  issued  from  the  State  Department. 
While  all  our  school  officers  are  supplied  with  copies  of  the  school 
law,  frequent  reminders  of  their  duties,  or  interpretations  of  its  appa- 
rent complexities,  seem  necessary.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  system 
of  prompting  and  enlightenment  may  continue.  Heretofore,  the 
school  law  has  been  the  worst  abused  of  laws.  Can  we  expect  our 
boys  and  girls  to  entertain  a  high  regard  for  law,  when  the  system 
by  which  they  are  educated  is  marked,  by  an  almost  total  disregard 
for  law? 

During  the  last  two  years  I  held  two  county  institutes  at  Macomb. 
They  were  entirely  successful,  and  were  well  patronized  by  teachers 
and  others  interested  in  education.  The  last  was  conducted  by  Supt. 
W.  H.  Smith,  of  McLean  county,  assisted  by  some  of  our  local 
teachers.  The  entii'e  expense  was  paid  by  the  teachers.  We  have, 
in  addition  to  our  annual  county  institute,  a  system  of  township 
institutes.  These  are  valuable  adjuncts  to  the  work,  as  they  prompt 
a  local  interest  not  secured  by  the  county  institutes. 

In  regard  to  the  inspection  of  the  books,  etc.,  of  township  treasurers, 
by  the  county  superintendent,  I  will  say,  that  while  I  at  first  se- 
riously doubted  the  propriety  of  the  law,  a  very  brief  investigation 
convinced  me,  not  only  of  the  propriety,  but  of  the  necessity  of  the 
requirement.  I  found  the  records,  as  a  rule,  as  well  kept  and  ac- 
curate as  could  be  expected  of  men  not  having  special  business 
training.  In  some  cases,  however,  there  was  an  utter  lack  of  sys- 
tem ;  the  verification  of  the  records  depending  largely  on  the  breadth 
of  the  memory  of  the  accountant.  Suggestions  were  made,  which  I  hope 
will  improve  this  deficiency.  The  most  discouraging  feature,  how- 
ever, was  the  condition  of  the  toWnship  funds.  In  many  cases, 
notes  were  barely  saved  from  loss  through  the  statute  of  limitations, 
not  even  the  interest  having  been  paid  for  years.  In  one  case,  five 
hundred  dollars  was  recently  loaned  on  real  estate  security,  when 
the  mortgagor  had  not  the  shadow  of  a  title  to  the  property.  In 
other  instances  mortgages  have  not  been  recorded,  and  subsequent 
incumbrances  have  been  made,  which,  by  being  recorded,  have  taken 
precedence  over  the  school  fund  claim.  In  numerous  cases  trustees, 
and  in  two  capes  township  treasurers,  are  debtors  to  the  township 
fund.  In  order  to  avoid  giving  real  estate  security  for  sums  of  over 
one  hundred  dollars,  borrowers  have  been  permitted  to  give  several 
notes  for  one  hundred  dollars,  giving  the  same  securities  on  each, — 
a  shrewd,  but  very  questionable  evasion  of  law.  I  believe  the  required 
investigation  will  result  in  great  gain  to  the  county,  in  securing  and 
preserving  the  school  fund.  In  justice  to  the  custodians  and  guard- 
ians of  this  fund,  I  will  say  that  I  consider  them  as  prudent  and 
efficient  as  like  officers  in  any  locality;  but  there  are  reasons  why 
they  cannot,  in  justice  to  themselves,  strictly  enforce  the  laws  in 
the  protection  of  the  fimd.  These  transactions  are  of  a  neighhar- 
hood  character  —the  trustees,  treasurer,  borrower  and  sureties  are 
neighbors.  It  requires  a  very  high  appreciation  of  public  duty,  to 
prompt  an  official  to  say  to  his  neighbor,     You  are  are  not  responsible ;" 
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or,  "I  do  not  consider  C  and  D  as  good  sureties."  Thus,  imperfect 
security  is  taken,  or,  if  good  when  taken,  the  note  is  allowed  to  run 
from  year  to  year,  the  parties  become  insolvent,  and  the  trustees 
risk  the  loss  of  the  good-will  of  the  neighbors  involved,  in  case  they 
compel  an  adjustment  of  the  matter.  Further,  the  duties  of  trustees 
being  entirely  unremunerative,  they  cannot  be  expected  to  take  the 
time  and  trouble  to  investigate  the  records,  as  should  be  done  in 
loaning  funds  on  real  estate  security.  While  1  do  not  enjoy  the 
additional  duties  imposed  upon  me  by  the  law,  I  think  it  a  most 
wise  one. 

In  case  the  law  is  further  amended,  I  would  respectfully  suggest 
that  the  loaning  of  township  school  funds  to  township  school  officers 
be  prohibited,  and  that  debtors  to  such  fund  be  held  ineUgible  to 
said  offices. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  amendments  to  the  school  law  are  well  re- 
ceived. I  may,  however,  state  that  the  boundaries  of  the  school 
year  cause  some  inconvenience;  the  time  for  gathering  statistics 
falling  in  the  midst  of  the  busy  season.  It  also  compels  township 
treasurers  to  balance  their  books  three  times  during  tne  year,  viz: 
April,  June  and  October. 

I  cannot  close  this  report  without  expressing  my  appreciation  of 
the  kind  cooperation  of  teachers  and  school  officers  in  the  work,  in 
my  county.  Our  schools  have  improved  vastly,  during  the  two  years 
past,  and  I  hope,  with  a  continuation  of  your  valuable  assistance, 
to  continue  the  work  of  improvement. 

Accept  thanks  for  your  kind  and  earnest  coox)eration. 


McHENEY-A.  W.  Young. 

There  has  been  a  marked  improvement  in  the  general  condition 
of  the  schools  of  this  county  during  the  last  two  years.  This  is 
shown  in  a  steadily  increasing  expenditure  for  the  improvement  of  school 
houses  and  for  the  purchase  of  school  libraries  and  apparatus,  a 
demand  for  better  teachers  at  better  wages,  a  higher  grade  of 
scholarship  among  teachers  generally,  a  larger  enrollment  of  pupils 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  persons  of  school  age,  and  an 
increase  in  the  average  number  of  days'  attendance. 

The  greatest  hindrance  to  the  progress  to  be  desired  in  the 
schools  has  been  the  want  of  a  personal  super\'ision  by  the  super- 
intendent, affording  him  an  opportunity  to  observe  the  actual  work 
done  in  the  school-room.  The  county  board,  during  the  last  seven 
years,  has  limited  the  county  superintendent  to  seventy-five  days  in 
which  to  perform  all  the  duties  of  the  office,  with  no  pay  for  time 
spent  in  visiting  schools.  This  practically  did  away  with  school 
visitation  by.  the  county  superintendent.  In  my  reports  of  the  last 
and  present  year  to  the  county  board,  I  have  earnestly  pointed  out 
the  necessity  of  visiting  the  schools,  and  have  advocated  a  change 
in  the  policy  pursued  in  that  regard.  This  year  my  efforts  have 
been  partially  successful.    M  tlxe  \a%t  iSL^etin^  of  the  county  board, 
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Bchool  m  the  county  during  the  year.  This,  although  not  all  that 
could  be  desired,  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  and  promises  an 
improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  schools  in  the  future. 

The  recent  changes  in  the  school  law  meet  the  approval  of  school 
ofl&cers,  teachers,  and  the  people  generally,  especially  the  provisions 
requiring  semi-annual  statements  to  township  trustees  and  school 
directors  by  the  township  treasurer,  the  yearly  examination  of  the 
township  treasurers'  books  and  accounts  by  the  county  superintend- 
ent, and  the  yearly  report  of  the  county  superintendent  to  the 
county  board.  The  changes  in  reference  to  orders  for  teachers' 
'wages,  the  school  month,  and  the  term  of  office  of  township  treas- 
urers are  also  generally  commended. 

I  examined  the  books  and  accounts  of  township  treasurers  in  the 
months  of  February  and  March  last.  The  examination  of  books, 
accounts  and  vouchers  covered  the  year  from  the  October  balance, 
lb78,  to  the  October  balance,  1879.  I  found  errors  in  the  district 
accounts  of  the  different  treasurers,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to 
more  than  four  hundred  doUars.  The  districts,  in  nearly  every 
instance,  were  the  losers  by  these  errors,  which  were  mostly  made 
in  footings  and  in  failing  to  credit  the  districts  with  the  proper 
amount  of  railroad  and  back  taxes.  The  notes,  bonds,  mortgages 
and  other  evidences  of  indebtedness  were  found  in  the  main  to  be 
in  proper  legal  form  and  the  securities  sufficient.  Township  treas- 
urers, in  many  instanceer,  find  it  difficult  to  loan  township  funds  at 
the  rates  of  interest  fixed  by  the  law,  and,  as  a  consequence, 
during  the  last  year,  a  larger  amount  of  cash  than  usual  was  on 
hand,  bearing  no  interest;  I  think  this  yearly  examination  by  the 
county  supenntendent  will  prove,  in  its  results,  one  of  the  wisest 
provisions  of  the  school  law. 


McLEAN— W.  H.  Smith. 

The  county  superintendency  has  never  been  crippled  in  this 
county  by  a  limit  of  time,  and  hence  much  work  has  been  done 
that  could  not  otherwise  have  been  accomplished.  Yet,  even  so, 
there  is  much  more  to  be  done  in  a  county  of  this  size  than  any 
one  person  can  fully  do  justice  to. 

I  have  found  it  impossible  to  visit  all  the  schools  of  the  county, 
even  once  a  year.  I  have  further  ])een  obliged  to  leave  undone 
many  things  the  doing  of  which  would  have  been  of  advantage  to 
the  educational  interest  of  the  county.  With  this  pressure  of  needs, 
I  have  endeavored  to  attend  to  the  most  urgent;  and  first  among 
them,  I  place  a  careful  inspection  of  the  financial  concerns  in  the 
hands  of  the  township  treasurer.  From  time  to  time  in  years  past 
these  interests  have  suiBFered  greatly  by  neglect,  but  it  affords  me 
pleasure  now  to  report  this  part  of  the  work  as  in  good  condition 
m  every  township  in  the  county.  On  assuming  the  duties  of  this 
office,  five  years  ago,  I  found  in  force  an  ordei  lioxii  ^<^.\i<^^x'^  ^V 
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supervisors,  requiring  the  county  superintendent  to  inspect  the 
books  and  accounts  of  the  treasurers  annually.  This  work  has  been 
done  regularly  for  five  years,  and  during  that  time  not  a  single  i 
dollar  has  been  lost,  but,  on  the  contrary,  I  have  good  reason  to  j 
know  that  many  dollars  have  been  saved  that  would  have  been  ; 
lost  had  it  not  been  for  this  inspection.  I  have  placed  the  time  of 
inspection  immedia,tely  after  the  October  meeting  of  the  trustees. 
At  that  time  the  books  are  balanced,  and  the  accounts  and  notes 
in  excellent  shape  for  examination.  I  have  also  prepared  blanks 
for  a  record  of  the  notes  and  securities  in  each  township ;  and  I 
now  have  on  file  in  my  office  a  complete  Ust  of  such  notes  and 
securities  throughout  the  county.  I  find  these  lists  of  great  value. 
They  give  the  superintendent  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  condition 
of  the  school  fund;  they  are  often  referred  to  by  parties  interested, 
and  in  case  of  loss  or  mutilation  of  the  original  papers,  these 
records  would  be  of  great  value.  I  have  also  prepared  a  brief 
record  of  the  financial  doings  of  each  district  in  the  county,  which 
is  placed  on  file  with  such  other  facts  pertaining  to  these  matters 
as  have  seemed  worthy  of  preservation. 

All  of  this  work  has,  I  think,  tended  to  the  direct  welfare  of  the 
schools.  The  financial  interests  of  education  are  those  that  touch 
the  people  quicker  than  any  other,  and  unless  they  are  judiciously 
managed,  the  very  foundation  of   our   whole  school  is  undermined. 

The  sinews  of  war  in  the  battle  against  ignorance  are  of  the  same 
stuff  as  the  sinews  of  war  in  the  battle  -against  any  other  high 
crime,  and  if  they  are  suffered  to  become  slack  in  either  case, 
defeat  is  sure  to  follow. 

In  the  practical  working  of  the  present  school  law,  I  have  found 
one  or  two  matters  whicn,  it  seems  to  me,  ought  to  be  changed 
somewhat.  I  note  the  following:  Section  45  of  the  school  law 
makes  provision  for  paying  over  to  one  township  treasurer  the 
entire  amount  of  taxes  collected  in  a  district  that  lies  in  two  or 
more  townships.  As  the  statute  now  directs,  the  directors  designate 
the  treasurer  that  shall  receive  all  the  taxes  collected  in  the  district, 
and  the  collectors  in  the  various  townships  are  to  pay  directly  to 
this  treasurer.  This  method  seems  simi)le  enough  at  first  blush, 
but  I  find  that  it  greatly  complicates  the  matter  of  settlement 
between  the  town  collectors  and  the  county  treasurer,  and  makes  it 
quite  difficult  for  the  county  superintendent  to  determine  from  the 
records  of  the  county  treasurer  the  exact  amount  of  taxes  that 
should  stand  to  the  credit  of  each  district.  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  it  would  be  better  to  have  all  the  taxes  in  each  township  paid 
to  the  township  treasurer  of  that  township.  Then,  if  the  directors 
wish  to  consolidate  their  funds,  let  them  draw  orders  against  such 
treasurers  as  they  would  withdraw  funds  from,  in  favor  of  the 
treasurer  in  whose  hands  they  would  concentrate  the  money.  These 
orders  would  be  sufficient  vouchers  both  to  the  treasurer  receiving 
and  paying  out  upon  them,  and  the  result  would  be  mutually 
beneficial. 

Again,  in  the  matter  of  returning  schedules  to  township  treas- 
urers, there  is  need  of  a  slight  modification  of  the  present  practice 
as  directed  by  the  statute.  Schedules  are  now  returnable  once  in 
six  months,  **two  days  before  the  first  Monday  in  April   and  Octo- 
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l>er."  On  the  tenth  of  July  the  treasurer  is  called  on  for  a  report 
to  the  county  superintendent  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  and  a 
part  of  this  report  can  only  be  compiled  from  the  schedules,  a  com- 

Klete  file  of  which  will  not  be  at  hand,  those  from  April  1  not  yet' 
eing  due  from  the  districts.  Either  the  schedules  should  be  return- 
able with  the  order  for  teaching,  or  else  they  should  be  returned 
once  each  year,  and  that  for  the  year  ending  June  30.  Another 
reason  why  some  change  should  be  made  in  this  part  of  the  law  is 
that  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  comply  with  the  present  statute  as 
it  now  stands,  and  a  severe  penalty  is  imposed  if  the  requirements 
are  not  met.  (See  sec.  53,  p.  34,  Sch.  Law.)  Fractional  schedules 
are  now  required  at  the  close  of  the  months  of  March  and  Septem- 
ber, and  these  schedules  frequently  are  compelled  to  include  a  few 
of  the  first  days  of  the  months  of  April  and  October — all  the  days 
that  precede  the  first  Monday  in  the  last  named  months;  and  it  is 
impossible  for  a  teacher  to  collect  his  pay  for  the  fractions  of  a 
month  unless  his  schedule  is  filled  before  these  first  Mondays,  for 
all  the  time  he  has  taught  preceding  them.  This  matter  has 
caused  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  this  county,  and  inasmuch  as  it 
is  a  wholly  non-essential  matter  under  the  present  mode  of  distri- 
bution of  the  school  fund,  it  seems  to  me  it  ought  to  be  eliminated 
from  the  statute.  With  these  exceptions,  the  present  school  law  is 
giving  most  excellent  satisfaction  in  this  county,  and  I  believe  it  is 
the  desire  of  our  people  that  it  remain,  for  the  present  at  least, 
substantially  as  it  now  stands. 

Early  in  my  work  in  the  superintendency,  it  was  impressed  upon 
me  that  more  work  needed  domg  among  the  patrons  of  the  schools 
to  arouse  them  to  the  real  nature  and  demands  of  the  cause  of 
education.  With  this  end  in  view,  I  have  made  it  a  point  to  be 
much  among  the  people,  and  especially  to  meet  them  frequently  by 
townships  and  neighborhoods  and  speak  to  them  upon  educational 
topics,  considering  the  practical  issues  that  concerned  each  particular 
locality.  Forty-four  such  meetings  were  held  in  different  parts  of 
the  county  last  year.  These  meetings  have  been  largely  attended, 
and  I  think  have  proved  greatly  beneficial  in  working  up  an  educa- 
tional enthusiasm  among  the  people.  This  is  manifest  in  a  call  for 
a  better  class  of  teachers  in  many  communities,  the  establishing  of 
school  libraries  and  reading  clubs,  and  a  tendency  to  engage  in 
educational  work  of  many  kinds.  I  have  also  sustained  an  educa- 
tional column  in  one  of  the  local  county  papers,  and  this  has  also 
proved  an  excellent  means  of  working  up  this  same  power — the 
people. 

For  two  years  the  schools  in  this  county  attempted  to  do  the 
work  called  for  by  the  State  competitive  and  comparative  examina- 
tions. I  cannot  say  that  the  work  was  successful ;  for,  though  much 
good  wa3  gained  by  the  pupils  who  undertook  the  work,  yet,  as  a 
whole,  the  plan  proved  too  cumbersome,  and  in  the  matter  of  com- 
petition and  comparison,  but  little  was  accomplished. 

A  three  weeks*  teachers'  institute  has  been  regularly  held  in  this 
county  for  several  years.  The  attendance  has  always  been  large, 
and  as  a  means  of  culture  to  the  hundreds  of  teachers  w^ho  have 
been  in  attendance,  they  have  proved  themselves  of  great  service. 
The   county  has   never   borne   any   part   of  the   expense   of    these 
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sessions,  but  a  small  fee  from  each  teacher  has  readily  fomis] 
all  the  funds  needed  to  carry  them  on. 
Thus  the  work  in  this  county  is  moving  on,  though  slowly,  yei 
•  trust,  steadily,  in  the  right   direction.      There  are,  of  course,  mt 
discouraging    features   in   the   cause,   well    known  to    all   who 
familiar  with  the   details  of  the  work  of  popular  education.      1 
yet   the   outlook  in  this  county  is  very  cheermg.      The   people 
anxious  for  good  schools,  and,  as  a   rule,  are  willing  to  pay  a  i 

?rice  for  them,  and  the  children  are  many,  and  willing  to  lea 
'here  are  many  good  teachers  in  the  county  already,  but  we  n 
more  of  that  same  sort.  The  State  normal  school  has  fumisl 
this  county  many  efficient  teachers,  but  still  there  is  roc 
The  harvest  is  white,  and  good  harvesters  scarce.  May  all  g< 
powers  help  in  supplying  this  great  need  of  this  and  other  couni 
m  this  great  State. 


MACON— John  Trainer. 

As  to  the  actual  working  condition  of  the  schools  of  the  conn 
the  writer  can  say  but  little,  since  the  county  board  of  supervis 
has  not  granted  the  privilege  of  school  visitation  since  1872.  T 
unwise  policy  of  the  "powers  that  be"  is  one  of  our  greatest  drj 
backs  and  hindrances  to  the  school  cause  with  whicn  we  have 
contend.  Withodt  school-room  visitation,  the  superintendent  has 
possible  means  of  knowing  the  actual  condition  of  the  schools 
the  country  or  village;  or  of  the  ability  of  the  teacher  to  imp 
instruction  to  others ;  or  of  his  ability  to  govern  those  placed  un* 
his  surveillance.  He  has  no  means  of  knowing  what  furniture 
schools  possess,  or  what  they  need  in  this  direction. 

Notwithstanding  aU  these  hindrances,  the  teachers  of  this  cou: 
have  made  much  progress  in  certain  directions  within  the  last  t 
years.  We  very  briefly  summarize  the  causes  of  this  advan 
ment : 

1.  The  standard  necessary  to  procure  a  certificate  of  either  grj 
has  been  very  carefully  and  gradually  raised,  by  steadily  insist 
on  a  more  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  branches  pursued  in 
common  schools,  especially  in  the  more  practical  ones.  This  cou 
necessitates  the  rejection  of  those  not  thoroughly  prepared,  i 
keeps  up  interest  among  those  who  teach. 

2.  A  monthly  teachers*  meeting  has  been  held  at  the  supei 
tendent's  office,  on  the  first  Saturday  of  each  school  month,  si 
1876.  At  these  meetings,  methods  of  instruction  and  school  inl 
ests  generally  have  been  discussed.  Auxiliary  to  these  pop\] 
meetings,  there  was  a  system  of  township  institutes  devised  i 
held  in  many  of  our  townships  during  the  fall  and  winter  of  16 
These  meetings  have  done  much  to  increase  the  interest  of 
public  in  the  cause  of  education  throughout  the  county. 

3.  The  annual  institute,  held  at  Decatur,  has  gradually  growi 
favor,  till  it  is  now  regarded  as  a  public  necessity.  These  sessi 
fire  held  for  a  term  of  four  weeks,  during  which  it  is   made  m 


of  the  character  of  a  school  than  of  the  lecture  room.  The  very 
best  methods  have  been  presented  during  this  term,  and  the  teachers 
go  away  filled  with  enthusiasm  and  a  love  for  their  work,  which 
they  could  not  get  in  any  other  way.  The  benefits  arising  from  this 
yearly  commingling  of  the  teachers  is  untold. 

Public  opinion  is  gradually  and  surely  awakening  to  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  common  schools.  From  every  quarter,  comes  the  cry, 
"give  us  better  teachers  and  better  school-room  helps." 

We  only  have  one  objection  to  the  late  changes  in  the  school  law, 
viz :  the  time  for  the  directors*  and  treasurers*  reports  occurs  at  a 
season  when  they  are  the  least  able  to  make  these  needful  items — 
in  the  midst  of  harvest.  So  long  as  the  time  remains  as  it  now  is, 
it  will  be  impossible  to  get  accurate  data  from  which  to  compile 
statistics.  The  people,  and  school  treasurers  generally,  most  heart- 
ily endorse  the  part  of  the  law  requiring  the  examinations  of  the 
books,  notes,  mortgages  and  bonds  belong  to  the  townships.  Treas- 
urers admire  the  plan  of  making  so  many  "balances'*  within  the 
year,  from  the  fact  that  their  books  show,  at  a  glance,  the  exact 
amount  on  hand  at  any  time. 

As  a  result  of  a  careful  examination  of  the  township  books,  notes, 
bonds,  etc.,  of  the  several  townships,  I  most  heartily  endorse  the 
feature  of  the  law  making  it  obligatory. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  public  opinion  will  soon  be  suflSciently 
aroused  to  allow  some  plan  of  specific  supervision  in  this  county. 
Without  it,  the  schools  must  drift  along  in  an  aimless  sort  of  way, 
as  they  have  done  for  the  past  eight  years.  The  only  redeeming 
quaUties  they  have,  have  been  presented  by  our  corps  of  progressive 
and  ambitious  teachers. 


MACOUPIN— F.  W.  Crouch. 


While  the  schools  of  Macoupin  county  are  not  yet  fully  up  to 
that  degree  of  advancement  that  I  would  be  pleased  to  have  them, 
I  am  pleased  to  say  that  they  are,  in  a  general  sense,  in  a  pros- 
perous condition,  and  will  compare  favorably  with  the  schools  of 
any  other  county  in  the  State  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  decide.  I  am 
glad  to  be  able  to  report  an  increased  interest  in  educational  mat- 
ters among  our  people  and  school  officers.  With  the  general  pros- 
perity of  our  country,  the  public  interest  in  education  has  greatly 
increased  during  the  past  year.  Our  school  officers  take  more  in- 
terest in  the  schools  entrusted  to  their  charge,  and  as  a  result,  I 
find  that  many  of  our  schoolhouses  are  repaired  and  improved,  and 
in  some  districts  new  and  appropriate  houses  are  built;  new  and 
appropriate  furniture  and  apparatus  are  put  into  them;  better 
teachers  are  demanded  for  our  schools  this  year  than  m  any  pre- 
vious year.  So  great  has  been  the  demand  for  successful,  experi- 
enced teachers,  of  approved  ability,  this  year,  that  I  have  been 
unable  to  supply  them.    Our  people  are  desirous   to  pay  increased 
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salaries  to  secure  the  services  of*  such  teachers.  This  is  particularly 
true  of  our  ungraded  schools.  The  length  of  term  in  some  of  the 
schools  during  the  next  year  will  be  increased. 

Believing  that  better  qualified  teachers  were  needed,  and  that  if 
such  teachers  could  be  secured,  the  schools  would  be  greatly  im- 
proved, I  have,  by  careful  and  rigid  examinations,  raised  the  grade 
of  qualifications  of  our  teachers  in  this  county.  In  this  work  I  have  / 
the  hearty  approval  of  the  pubUc  interested  in  schools,  all  teachers 
who  strive  to  be  worthy  of  the  position,  and  the  condemnation  of 
many  who  have  failed  to  **crowa  in  at  the  gate."  The  standard  of 
scholarship  of  the  teachers  of  this  county  has  been  greatly  improved 
by  our  annual  sessions  of  the  teachers'  institutes  and  normal  drills, 
where  the  best  methods  of  teaching  were  developed.  This  year  our 
session  continued  five  weeks,  during  the  months  of  July  and  August, 
under  the  control  of  the  best  instructors  that  could  be  had.  In 
these  institutes,  each  year,  careful  attention  has  been  given,  not 
only  to  work  in  text-books,  but  to  methods  of  teaching  and  the  or- 
ganization and  management  of  schools.  Our  teachers  look  to  each 
returning  session  with  pleasure,  and  regard  it  as  indispensable.  In 
many  parts  of  the  county,  the  people  demand  that  their  teachers 
shall  attend  these  drills. 

While  our  attendance  this  year  was  not  so  large  as  we  expected, 
the  work  done  by  those  who  attended  was  creditable.  All  the  ex- 
pense of  these  institutes  is  borne  by  those  who  attend.  Our  board 
of  supervisors  have  done  nothing  to  encourage  this  work,  and  made 
no  appropriation  to  sustain  these  annual  institutes. 

No  provision  has  been  made  by  the  board  for  school  visitation  by 
the  cbunty  superintendent  in  this  county.  Therefore  I  am  unable  to 
give  a  correct,  detaileij  report  of  the  condition  of  our  schools. 

In  January,  1880,  I  prepared  a  circular  containing  the  following 
questions,  and  addressed  one  to  each  board  of  school  directors  in 
the  county: 

What  is  the  name  and  postoffice  address  of  your  teacher  ?  When 
did  your  school  begin?  When  will  it  close?  What  is  the  salary 
per  month?  Have  you  adopted  a  system  of  text  books  for  your 
school?  Have  you  a  systematized  course  of  study  for  your  school? 
What  branches  are  being  taught  in  your  school  ?  What  is  the  num- 
ber of  pupils  attending  your  school?  What  degree  of  interest  do 
the  people  of  your  district  take  in  educational  matters?  Have  yon 
visited  and  examined  the  school  during  this  session  ?  Please  obtain 
accurately  all  information  asked  for,  and  report  to  me  at  an  early 
date. 

I  received  reports  from  nearly  all  of  our  ungraded  schools.  Many 
of  these  reports  showed  progress  in  our  schools,  while  others  revealed 
but  little  improvement.  In  many  schools  old,  obsolete  textbooks 
are  used,  such  as  have  been  in  the  schools  many  years.  In  some 
schools  no  text  books  have  been  adopted,  and  diflferent  books  in 
each  branch  taught  in  the  school  are  used. 

The  change  of  district  bouiidaries  has  caused  serious  annoyance 
in  this  county  during  the  past  year. 

The  provision  in  section  33  of  school  law,  permitting  appeals  to 
the  county  superintendent  of  schools  from  the  decision  of  boards  of 
trustees,  will  be  a  source  of  annoyance,  not  only  to  the  superinten- 
dent,  but  to  those  from  whom  the  appeal  is  taken. 
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I  think  that  much  annoyance  will  arise  from  the  last  clause  of 
section  45  of  school  law,  relative  to  funds  of  union  districts.  I  think 
that  township  and  county  collectors  should  not  be  required  to  settle 
with  or  pay  money  to  treasurers  outside  of  their  townships  or 
counties.  They  have  no  knowledge  of  their  being  duly  authorized 
treasurers.  A  great  amount  of  funds  reported  will  be  duplicated  in 
this  way. 

During  the  past  year  I  have  examined  the  books,  accounts, 
vouchers,  etc.,  of  the  township  treasurers,  as  required  under  section 
twenty  of  the  school  law.  I  found  many  of  them  in  a  deplorable 
condition.  As  this  was  the  first  examination  of  the  kind,  I  went 
back  in  their  accounts  as  far  as  possible.  Some  of  them  I  examined 
and  corrected  as  far  back  as  ten  or  twelve  years.  I  had  to  study  a 
different  system  for  each  treasurer,  as  each  had  a  system  of  his 
own,  if  it  could  be  called  a  system.  Many  errors  were  found  in  the 
books  of  ex-treasurers,  and  the  money  collected  from  them.  I  found 
in  errors  in  district  accounts  alone,  and  collected  from  the  treas- 
urers, $1,580.66.  I  found  the  books  in  but  three  out  of  twenty-four 
townships  correct.  One  advantage  gained  from  the  examination  ib, 
the  treasurers  will  keep  their  books  and  accounts  in  better  form. 
I  find  the  township  funds   to   be   $46,689.16— $25,916.83  loaned   on 

Eersonal  security,  $18,749.16  on  real  estate,  and  the  remainder  in 
ands  of  treasurers.  Many  of  the  notes  are  old,  and  the  securities 
have  died,  moved  away,  or  become  insolvent.  Our  trustees  were 
ordered  to  have  these  funds  better  secured  by  loaning  them  in  larger 
amounts  and  on  real  estate.  Apathy  and  remissness  in  duty  may 
prevail  in  some  parts  of  our  county,  among  teachers  and  school 
oflScers,  yet  a  careful  observer  will  see  that  the  existing  evils  are 
fast  disappeaiing,  and  our  people  realize  the  importance  of  employ- 
ing none  out  good  teachers,  and  supporting  none  but  good  schools. 
The  people  are  beginning  to  recognize  the  fact  that  the  foundation  of 
the  cnaracter,  education  and  industry  of  the  children  of  our  county 
is  laid  in  our  public  schools,  and  that  the  work  will  be  well  done 
only  in  the  ratio  of  the  excellence  of  the  schools. 


MADISON— B.  F.  Sippy. 

Have  our  schools  improved  in  the  last  two  years  ?  I  am  pleased  to 
answer  the  question  aflBrmatively,  and  while  they  are  not  in  the  best 
condition  possible,  yet  I  am  confident  that  in  the  course  of  time — if 
not  now — our  schools,  as  well  as  our  teachers,  will  compare  favorably 
with  those  of  any  other  county  in  the  State. 

This  progress  in  the  condition  of  the  schools  is  to  be  accounted 
for  in  several  ways.  In  the  first  place,  I  desire  to  say  that  the 
people  are  becoming  more  interested  in  their  schools  than  they  were 
formerly,  and,  as  a  result,   better  men   are   elected   school  officers. 

School  houses,   large,   well  ventilated,   well  lighted,    comfortably 
and  conveniently  seated,  are  taking  the  places  of  small,  ill-arranged, 
poorly  seated  houses,  that  have   stood  as  land-marks  for  the  past 
forty  years. 
—23 
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Again,  it  has  been  the  custom  to  change  teachers  every  year, 
while  now  the  industrious,  energetic  and  faithful  teacher  is  retained, 
at  the  same  or  better  salary.  This,  of  course,  has  a  tendency  to 
make  the  schools  better,  and  if  school  directors  would  act  wisely, 
they  would  see  to  it  that  a  change  of  teachers  be  not  made  on 
account  of  a  few  dollars  per  month. 

But,  perhaps  the  best  reason  that  can  be  assigned  for  this  im- 
provement in  our  schools  is  that  a  higher  grade  of  scholarship  is  re- 
quired of  those  who  desire  to  become  the  teachers  of  the  children 
of  men.  The  work  required  at  the  hands  of  the  applicants  is  of  a 
very  practical  character — the  work  of  an  ordinary,  ungraded  school 
being  the  standard — and  an  average  of  eighty  per  cent,  is  required. 
During  the  last  three  years  I  have  enrollea  nine  hundred  and 
twenty  names,  and  have  written  the  word  "failed"  behind  about 
three  hundred  and  seventy-five.  As  might  be  expected,  I  met  with 
considerable  opposition  for  the  first  two  y6ars,  but  I  am  pleased  to 
state  that  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  I  now  have  the  hearty  sup- 
port of  both  teachers  and  people  in  my  efforts  to  send  out  as 
teachers  the  best  material  that  comes  before  me.  In  my  examina- 
tion of  the  papers  of  the  applicants  I  take  nothing  into  considera- 
tion except  the  work  done,  and,  as  a  result,  all  of  our  teachers,  are 
tolerably  well  qualified.  There  is,  of  course,  some  objection  to  this 
method  of  examination,  inasmuch  as  all  applicants  are  stretched,  as 
it  were,  over  the  same  last,  and  one  may  obtain  his  certificate,  and 
yet  not  be  able  to  teach;  which,  perhaps,  is  true,  but  instances  of 
this  kind  are  rare  in  this  county. 

Owing  to  the  liberality  of  the  board  of  supervisors,  I  have  been 
enabled  to  visit  every  school  in  the  county,  once  a  year,  and  I  give 
it  as  a  result  of  my  observation,  that  the  best  schools  are  in  the 
hands  of  teachers  who  experience  no  difiiculty  in  passing  an  exam- 
ination; while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  poorest  schools  are  "kept" 
by  those  who  barely  succeed  in  making  the  required  average.  In 
order  to  be  entitled  to  a  renewal  of  his  certificate,  one  must  make 
an  average  of  eighty-five  per  cent,  on  second  grade,  and  ninety  per 
cent,  on  first  grade,  so  that  none  are  allowed  to  get  "rusty." 

If  the  progress  of  the  schools  has  been  hindered — and  there  is  no 
doubt  but  such  is  the  case  in  some  localities — it  is  because  favorit- 
ism, on  account  of  local,  personal,  religious,  political  or  pecuniary 
considerations,  is  shown;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  day  is  in 
the  near  future  when  men  will  not  allow  their  sympathy  to  rule 
their  judgment  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties  as  school  officers. 

During  the  summer  I  have  oeen  engaged  in  examining  the  books 
and  accounts  of  the  township  treasurers,  and  am  pleased  to  say  that 
I  have  found  the  books  in  good  shape — most  all  of  them  showing 
balances  on  hand.  In  regard  to  the  law  making  it  my  duty  to  do 
this  work,  I  would  say  that  there  is  quite  a  difference  of  opinion — 
some  claiming  that  it  is  unnecessary  and  unwise,  in  that  it  requires 
me  to  pass  upon  the  accounts  already  approved  by  the  board  of  trus- 
tees, who  are  responsible  to  the  people  for  the  safe  keeping  of  the 
funds :  to  pass  upon  securities  already  approved  by  the  board,  who 
ought,  and  do  know,  more  concerning  the  financial  standing  of  the 
citizens  of  the  township  than  I.  However,  the  majority  witn  whom 
I  have  spoken  on  this  subject  seem  to  think  the  law  a  good  one. 
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If  suggestions  are  in  order,  permit  me  to  suggest  that  the  law 
making  it  the  duty  of  the  treasurer  to  report  to  the  directors,  be 
changed  as  to  the  time  of  making  said  report.  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  it  would  be  better  to  have  these  reports  made  at  the  close  of 
the  school  year,  June  30,  from  the  fact  that  it  is  at  this  time  that 
it  is  necessary  foT  the  directors  to  know  the  exact  condition  of  the 
districts,  as  regards  the  receipts  and  expenditures  for  the  year,  in 
order  that  they  may  levy  a  tax  sufficient  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
the  schools. 

It  also  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  better  to  have  the  treas- 
urer appointed  at  the  close  of  the  school  year,  rather  than  in 
April. 


MAEION— J.  B.  Abbott. 

While  the  schools  of  Marion  county  are  far  from  what  they  should 
be,  tbere  has  been,  in  the  last  few  years,  a  marked  improvement 
in  their  efficiency.  A  higher  grade  of  scholarship  on  the  part  of 
teachers  has  been  insisted  upon,  and  this  has  been  met  by  a  cor- 
responding effort  by  these  teachers  to  improve  themselves,  both  in 
scholarship  and  in  the  art  of  teaching.  This  effort  is  manifest  in 
the  large  number  that  have  attended  various  normal  schools  within 
the  last  two  years,  a  number  far  greater  than  at  any  previous  time. 
These  teachers,  unless  driven  from  the  profession  by  the  mistaken 
economy  of  school  boards,  will  make  teaching  their  life-work,  thus 
removing  in  part  two  of  the  great  evils  that  have  afflicted  our 
schools,  viz:  mcompetency  and  mexperience. 

There  has  been  a  great  failure  in  teaching  reading.  In  the  main 
it  has  been  taught  mechanically.  Correct  pronunciation  has  been 
required,  and  some  attention  paid  to  the  sounds  of  the  letters  and 
theii'  diacritical  marks;  but  emphasis  has  been  ignored,  and  inflec- 
tion taught  by  the  marks  of  punctuation.  Similar  errors  in  teaching 
other  branches  might  be  mentioned.  In  arithmetic,  pupils  have 
often  been  so  taught  that  they  were  able,  on  leaving  school,  to  solve 
all  the  problems  in  their  book,  but  in  practical  business  calculations 
they  could  do  httle  more  than  others  who  had  not  attended  school. 
The  result  of  this  has  been,  that  many  good  people  believe  our 
schools  to  be  an  expensive  luxury  rather  than  a  prime  necessity. 
This  is  especially  true  when  they  sometimes  see  such  superficial 
scholars  with  diplomas  from  our  high  schools.  Efforts  have  been 
made  to  correct  these  and  other  errors  through  our  normal  insti- 
tutes. The  good  that  has  been  done  by  this  means  cannot  be 
measured  by  numbers.  From  the  organization  of  these  institutes 
schools  have  steadily,  and  I  may  say  rapidly,  improved.  In  these 
institutes  it  has  been  taught  that  in  reading,  the  sense  governs 
everything,  and  therefore  it  is  necessary  to  materiaUze  the  thought 
of  the  lesson,  and  then  to  read  it  so  as  to  express  that  thought. 
In  arithmetic,  principles  have  been  taught  first,  and  then  their  ap- 
plication; rules  have  been  accepted  as  results  of  processes,  not  as 
reasons  for  them.    Correct  metiiods  of   teaching  tke^  o\»\i^x  Xst^TiOckfc'^ik 
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also  have  been  introduced.  In  short,  the  object  of  the  institute  is 
not,  as  some  may  suppose,  to  drill  the  applicant  that  he  may  be 
able  to  pass  the  exammation,  and  obtain  a  certificate,  but  to  pre- 
pare the  teacher  for  the  work  of  his  calling.  These  methods  have 
been  largely  adopted  by  the  teachers,  who  are  thus  sowing  seed 
that  will  produce  an  abundant  harvest. 

In  examining  the  books  of  the  township  treasurers,  I  have  found 
some  looseness  and  a  few  errors.  In  one  instance,  I  found  that  no  J 
books  had  been  kept  for  many  years  until  a  short  time  before  I 
called  to  examine  them.  In  this  case,  it  is  impossible  to  determine 
whether  there  has  been  any  loss  of  school  funds.  In  the  same 
township  I  found  that  the  principal  of  the  township  fund  was  very 
insecure,  and  that  a  large  part  of  it  will  probably  be  lost.  This 
case  alone  is  a  suflBcient  justification  of  the  law  requiring  county 
superintendents  to  examine  the  books  and  accounts  oi  the  township 
treasurers. 


MARSHALL— C.  S.  Edwards,  Jr. 

In  counties  like  my  own,  where  visitation  is  not  allowed,  very 
much  valuable  information  that  the  State  Superintendent  ought  to 
have  cannot  be  intelligently  given  by  the  county  superintendent. 
As  near  as  I  can  learn,  our  school?  run  very  much  from  year  to 
year  in  the  same  old  way,  which,  in  many  cases,  is  a  going  down 
instead  of  up  the  scale  of  advancement.  There  are  cases,  of  course, 
where  there  are  enterprising  men  who  take  an  interest  in  their  school 
district,  and  work  up  good  schools.  I  find  there  are  districts  where 
they  think  grammar  is  of  but  little  importance,  and  whole  terms  of 
school  will  be  taught  without  ever  forming  a  class  in  that  branch. 
There  are  others,  again,  where  very  little  geography  is  taught,  and 
so  on.  There  are  schools,  again,  where  there  are  about  as  many 
classes  in  grammar  as  there  are  individuals  pursuing  that  study. 
These  things  result,  to  a  very  great  degree,  from  the  want  of 
school  visitation  by  the  county  superintendent.  I  think  these 
things  could  be  removed  almost  entirely  by  good,  efficient  work  by 
the  superintendent.  He  could  wake  up  an  interest  in  the  schools, 
among  the  teachers,  the  directors,  and  the  people,  which  would 
cause  the  schools  to  be  carried  on  with  fax.  more  interest  and 
enthusiasm  than  they  are  at  present.  A  uniformity  of  text  books 
could  be  brought  about,  and  the  teacher  would  thus  be  wonderfully 
assisted,  and  the  people  would  get  value  received  for  the  money 
expended  for  maintaining  the  public  schools.  There  would  be  an 
opportunity  then  for  the  boys  and  girls  of  our  agricultural  com- 
munities to  get  a  good,  thorough,  common  school  education  at 
home.  As  it  is,  they  do  not.  We,  who  have  charge  of  the  graded 
schools,  realize  that  fact  very  sensibly  when  pupils  come  in  from 
the  country  to  attend  the  graded  schools.  It  runs  something  like 
this :  Teacher— What  have  you  been  studying  ?  Pupil — ^Well,  I 
have  been  througli  Ray's  Third  Part  Arithmetic,  studied  geography  a 
little,  and  read   in  the  fifth  reader.      Teacher— Have  you   studied 
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grammar?  Pupil — No,  sir;  they  didn't  have  much  grammar  in  our 
school.  Sometimes  one  will  say  he  has  been  through  the  grammar. 
Now  for  the  examination,  to  see  where  this  pupil  had  better  be 
put  in  the  graded  school,  that  he  may  accomplish  the  most  for 
himself.  The  teacher  gives  him  a  problem,  which  the  pupil  works 
through  in  many  cases  with  tolerable  alacrity,  and  gets  a  correct 
result,  but  with  no  signs  by  which  you  can  tell  whether  the  problem 
involves  dollars,  pounds,  or  what.  When  the  teacher  asks  nim  for 
an  explanation  of  his  work,  he  looks  upon  the  teacher  with  perfect 
amazement,  not  knowing  what  is  meant  any  better  than  if  he  was 
spoken  to  m  the  Latin  language.  The  teacher  asks  him  questions 
pertaining  to  analysis  and  parsing  in  grammar,  and  he  knows 
nothing  about  it,  and  will  say  that  they  only  learned  the  definitions. 

Now  this  is  not  simply  a  case  drawn  up  by  imagination.  It  is  a 
fact  that  comes  under  my  observation  continually,  and  no  wonder 
that  I  see  and  feel  keenly  the  necessity  of  getting  out  into  these 
schools  and  trying  to  do  something  as  to  what  is  taught  and  hoiv 
it  is  taught.  Hence  I  say  that  the  State  of  Illinois  ought  to  require 
by  law  that  her  schools  have  thorough  supervision.  I  say  this 
without  being  prejudiced  in  a  pecuniary  sense,  for  in  that  sense,  in 
our  county,  it  is  better  as  it  is,  for  me,  not  to  be  required  to  visit 
schools. 

In  the  examination  of  the  records  of  the  different  townshins,  I 
have  found  them,  in  most  cases,  kept  in  an  intelligent,  althougS  not 
always  in  a  systematic  manner.  In  the  most  of  the  townships,  the  secu- 
rities for  the  township  funds  are  in  good  shape.  There  are  one  or  two 
exceptions,  and  I  found  that,  in  many  cases,  it  would  not  be  policy 
to  push  the  security, — that  mofe  could  be  saved  to  the  township  by 
a  little  coaxing.  The  securities  will  be  worked  up  to  a  good  stand- 
ing as  fast  as  practicable.  I  think  the  law  requiring  the  examina- 
tion of  the  records  by  the  superintendent  is  a  good  one,  and  have 
found  that  our  people  consider  it  so  as  far  as  I  have  talked  with 
them.  I  have  a  good  set  of  treasurers,  who  are  ever  ready  and 
prompt  to  render  me  any  assistance  that  I  ask  of  them. 

I  think  the  legislature  should  fix  the  minimum  age  at  which 
appUcants  can  receive  certificates.  It  seems  to  me  the  age  should 
be  eighteen.  If  this  was  done,  it  would  save  the  superintendent  a 
great  deal  of  useless  labor,  and  the  county  the  expense  of  it. 

I  have  held  several  institutes  during  the  summer  vacations,  which 
have  been  quite  well  attended.  I  have  seen  some  good  results  from 
this  work.  Many  of  our  teachers  have  improved  themselves  very 
much  at  these  institutes  for  their  school  work. 


MASON— S.  M.  Badger.      • 

Our  schools  have  steadily  increased  in  interest  and  proficiency. 
During  the  year  1879,  4,287  pupils  were  enrolled  out  of  5,622 
between  the  ages  of  six  and  twenty-one  years,  making  an  enroll- 
ment   of  77    per    cent;     and    the    grand    total   number    of    da.^W 
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attendance  377,502.  The  number  of  months  taught  being  883.6,  for 
which  $80,342  was  paid  to  teachers.  The  number  of  pupils  enrolled 
in  1880  was  4,508  out  of  5,628,  being  81  per  cent,  of  the  number 
between  six  and  twenty-one  years  old,  an  increase  of  4  per  cent, 
over  the  enrollment  of  1879.  The  number  of  days'  attendance  in 
1879  was  877,502,  with  883.6  months,  and  the  number  of  days'  attend- 
ance during  the  year  1880  was  419,356  for  882.75  months,  making 
a  gain  of  11  per  cent,  over  the  attendance  of  the  year  1879.  During 
the  year  1880,  the  amount  paid  for  teaching  was  $34,279  5J,  being 
an  increase  of  about  12  per  cent,  paid  teachers  over  the  year  1879, 
and,  let  me  add  that  it  was  money  well  spent.  Good  teachers 
usually  get  a  little  more  for  teaching  than  poorer  ones,  but  they 
always  mcrease  the  attendance,  and  do  work  that  is  worth  a  great 
deal  more  than  that  of  the  poorer  teachers,  a  fact  that  people  are 
slowly,  but  surely,  finding  out.  You  will  see  by  the  foregoing  that 
in  the  year  1879  there  were  1,335,  between  the  age  of  six  and 
tw^enty-one,  that  were  not  enrolled  at  all,  and  1,120  not  enrolled  in 
the  year  1880.  Some  may  ask  why  so  many  are  not  enrolled  in 
the  schools?  I  wish  to  suggest  the  reasons.  Many  of  the  number 
not  enrolled  are  perhaps  not  much  over  six,  perhaps  seven,  years 
of  age,  and  there  are  many  parents  who  prefer  to  teach  their 
children  at  home  until  they  are  eight  or  nine  years  old.  Again, 
many  of  those  not  enrolled  are  eighteen  or  twenty  years  old,  nave 
received  a  fair  common  school  education,  some  are  attending  school 
away  from  home  and  many  are  teaching;  still  they  are  counted  in 
the  census.  So  upon  the  whole,  about  all  are  enrolled  in  the 
schools  that  have  an  opportunity  to  be  enrolled.  I  mention  this 
because  I  think  great  injustice  has  been  done  to  the  public  schools  of 
this  State  by  showing,  by  the  statistics  and  reports  of  our  former  and 
able  State  superintendents,  that  many  thousands  in  the  State  between 
the  ages  of  six  and  twenty-one  were  not  enrolled  in  the  schools, 
and  consequently,  that  the  schools  were  not  doing  what  they  ought 
to  do,  and  therefore  the  enemies  of  the  free  schools  pronounce  the 
free  school  system  a  failure,  and  they  are  enabled,  by  the  reports 
of  former  years,  to  come  very  near  proving  it. 

Having  visited  the  schools  of  Mason  county  year  after  year  for 
the  past  eight  years,  I  speak  that  which  I  know  when  I  say  that 
our  schools  have  grown  better  year  after  year,  and  that  they  are 
doing  good  work  now.  Our  teachers  have  taken  considerable  time 
each  year  in  which  to  improve  theipselves.  We  have  had  an  insti- 
tute during  the  summer  of  at  least  four  weeks,  each  year,  for  the 
past  seven  years,  and  much  good  has  been  done  by  them. 

Our  institute  was  held  at  Havana  in  July  and  August  last,  and 
was  one  of  the  most  successful  institutes  over  held  in  Mason  county. 
Some  of  our  teachers  attended  the  summer  normal  at  Normal,  and 
I  might  say  that  our  teachers  are  Uve,  active,  progressive  workers. 
About  fifty  of  our  schools  took  part  in  the  competitive  examinations 
last  winter,  and  their  papers  were  very  much  neater  and  the  work 
much  better  than  they  were  the  year  before.  I  have  tried  to  get  , 
teachers  to  hold  monthly  examinations,  and  have  succeeded  with 
some.  It  is  too  bad  that  monthly  examinations  are  not  held  in  all 
of  our  schools. 

I  do  not  know  that  I  have  any  suggestions  to  oflFer  as  to  changes   J 
in  the  school  law,  as  it  occurs  to   me  that   suggestions  of  county  J 
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superintendents  have  but  little  weight  with  the  average  legislator; 
but,  I  will  say  that  I  am  opposed,  strongly  opposed,  to  the  law 
requiring  county  superintendents  to  examine  treasurers*  books, 
because  the  people  elect  trustees  whose  business  it  is  to  appoint  a 
treasurer,  see  that  he  makes  a  good  bond,  meet  with  him  twice  a 
year  to  see  that  he  keeps  his  business  straight,  and  in  case  of  a 
loss,  both  the  sureties  and  trustees  are  responsible.  Why,  then, 
should  the  superintendent  be  required  to  look  after  business  that 
belongs  to  the  trustees?  If  the  trustees  desire  the  county  superin- 
tendent to  look  over  the  books,  he  might  do  so  as  a  favor  to  them, 
but  otherwise  it  is  a  duty  that  I  do  not  think  should  be  required 
of  a  county  superintendent.  But,  suppose  he  does  examine  their 
books  as  the  law  requires,  how  many  boards  of  supervisors  are  will- 
ing to  allow  him  anything  for  it?  Very  few.  It  may  be  very  fine 
for  superintendents  who  do  not  visit  schools,  who  want  to  get  out 
in  the  county  and  have  no  other  excuse,  or  for  those  who  desire  to 
have  all  the  power  placed  in  their  hands  that  the  legislature  will 
place  there.  If  the  legislature  wishes  the  office  of  county  superin- 
tendent to  be  of  any  benefit  to  the  people,  or  wishes  to  see  a  man 
paid  for  what  he  does,  it  would  do  well  to  fix  such  duties  as  he 
should  perform  and  place  him  on  the  same  footing  with  other  county 
officers,  unrestricted  Dy  a  county  board. 

I  am  honest  when  I  say  that  the  office  of  county  superintendent 
is  of  more  importance  to  the  people  of  the  county  than  any  other 
office  in  the  county,  and  that  the  legislature  should  come  to  its 
assistance. 

I  think  it  would  be  well  to  have  the  law  changed  so  that  school 
directors  would  be  required  to  take  and  subscribe  to  an  oath  that 
they  would  perform  their  duties  faithfully.  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  our  statistics  would  be  much  more  correct  than  we  get  them 
now.  The  state  and  interest  fimd  is  divided  on  the  census  furnished 
by  directors,  and  it  is  therefore  necessary  that  they  should  feel  that 
they  are  under  obligations  stronger  than  they  are  usually  bound  by 
ordinary  transactions. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  say  that  our  county  is  very  well  furnished 
with  school-houses  and  comfortable  desks,  blackboards,  maps,  etc., 
and  that  our  schools  are  a  success — not  an  experiment,  as  expressed 
by  some.  I  do  not  believe  any  county  in  the  State  can  show  better 
schools  or  more  efficient  teachers.  Only  seventeen  children  between 
the  ages  of  six  and  twenty-one  years  were  reported  who  could  not 
read  and  write.  Can  any  county  in  the  State  make  a  better 
showing  ? 


MASSAC— W.  M.  Priestly. 

Having  been  engaged  in  teaching  in  this  county  nearly  every 
year  since  1864,  I  had  opportunity  to  observe  the  grade  of  teaching 
m  the  county,  and  on  my  election  in  1877  I  determined  to  try  for 
the  elevation  of  its  grade  by  raising  the  standard  of  qualification  of 
teachers  in  the  so-called  common  branches,  adopim^  «i»^  ^  Xi'e:©.^  ^^ 
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theory  that  a  teacher  cannot  very  successfully  teach  what  he  can 
not  clearly  exhibit  or  explain.  In  this  work  I  was  much  assisted  by 
my  predecessor,  whose  knowledge  of  the  need  in  this  direction  was 
of  great  advantage.  At  first,  much  dissatisfaction  was  evinced  by 
some  teachers,  and  loud  complaints  were  publicly  uttered  against 
the  *' unreasonableness"  of  the  requirements.  Some  left  the  ranks, 
but  most  of  them  resolved  to  win,  and,  as  a  consequence,  our  grade 
of  teaching  has  advanced  materially;  which  idea  was  incidentally 
formulated  thus:  Assistant — **  Superintendent,  I  did  not  think  our 
questions  were  so  easy."  Superintendent — **They  are  not,  but  our 
teachers  have  been  at  work  these  two  years."  This  while  examining 
papers  in  the  examinations  last  August.  Hence  we  conclude— 
earnest  work  by  a  corps  of  teachers  for  two  or  three  years  will 
improve  the  grade  of  teaching  in  a  county. 

One  very  important  factor  for  the  improvement  of  the  teaching  in 
our  county  I  must  not  neglect  to  notice:  that  is,  a  normal  school 
for  teachers,  held  during  vacation,  by  Professors  N.  Hodsdon  and 
H.  Ford,  of  the  Metropolis  city  schools,  and  attended  by  u  number 
of  teachers,  much  to  their  advantage.  In  a  few  instances,  teachers 
have  attended  the  summer  terms  of  the  Southern  Illinois  Normal 
School.  In  these  cases,  examinations  have  developed  decided  advan- 
tage as  to  methods  and  spirit. 

At  the  time  of  my  report  I  had  not  visited  all  the  treasurers  in 
the  county,  but  had  commenced  with  those  whom  I  thought  might 
need  most  assistance.  I  spent  five  days  in  making  an  itemized 
statement  of  the  business  in  the  first  case,  commencing  at  1873,  the 
latest  date  at  which  I  could  begin.  I  found  the  later  financial 
accounts  generally  correct,  or  nearly  so,  but  a  considerable  loss  of 
township  funds  had  been  sustained  by  the  township  some  fifteen 
years  ago — estimated  at  $1,000  or  $1,500;  a  compromise  made  by 
trustees  with  securities — best  that  could  be  effected;  treasurer 
deceased,  etc.  In  another  case  I  found  an  error  of  over  $150,  being 
amount  charged  as  paid  on  schedules  during  two  years  (18i58-9)  more 
than  said  schedules  called  for,  the  financial  account  being  approxi- 
mately correct  when  the  error  was  eliminated.  In  this  case  I  was 
compelled  to  go  back  to  1863  to  find  a  starting  point,  annual  reports 
having  been  made  without  balancing  the  book.  In  these  cases  I 
opened  an  account  for  them  in  such  form  as  seemed  to  guide  to 
better  results  in  future.  The  general  fault  is,  that  while  our  treas- 
urers are  honest,  good  men,  they  are  not  acquainted  with  business 
forms,  and  become  entangled  in  the  accounts.  Informing  me  that,  though 
the  funds  were  received  as  township  funds,  with  but  slight  excep- 
tion, they  were  paid  out  as  district  funds,  I  instructed  them  to 
transfer  the  distributions  to  the  credit  side  of  the  district  accounts, 
and  charge  them  with  the  orders  paid,  and  balance  their  books 
before  they  make  reports.  My  observation  and  experience  in  this 
matter  of  examination  of  treasurers'  accounts,  and  looking  to  the 
fact  that  they  are  frequently  changed,  and,  too,  that  tiiistees  very 
frequently  are  no  better  accountants  than  the  treasurers,  lea^s  me 
to  conclude  that  this  law  in  the  case  should  have  been  enacted 
years  ago.  When  treasurers  are  better  acquainted  with  the  work, 
and  less  examination  is  required,  less  expense  will  be  incurred,  and 
Jess  '^reflection  upon  oflBcers"  will  result. 
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As  you  are  aware,  the  county  board,  organized  in  1877,  made  no 
provision  for  visitation  of  schools.  As  a  consequence,  I  have  little 
personal  knowledge  of  true  results;  but  because  the  teachers,  and 
the  people  generally,  seem  to  approve  the  effort  made  to  raise  the 
grade  of  teaching  by  the  improvement  of  the  teachers,  partly  by  the 
introduction  of  new  material,  I  am  led  to  believe  that  that  step  is 
not  without  beneficial  consequence;  but  it  does  appear  to  me  that 
the  vital  function  of  the  county  superintendent  ceases  when  visita- 
tion is  cut  oflf.  So  long  as  young  and  inexperienced  teachers  are 
employed  in  the  rural  districts  because  they  can  be  secured  at 
less  cost,  and  because  directors  are  not  always  aware  of  the  value 
of  experience  in  a  school-room,  but  think  the  "certificate"  is  suffi- 
cient guaranty  of  qualifications,  just  so  long  will  experience  and 
intelligent  supervision  be  a  necessary  and  sound  economy  in  the 
management  of  the  public  schools.  Boards  of  education  in  our  large 
cities  are  generally  wide  awake  on  that  subject,  even  where  very  able 
teachers  are  employed. 

As  to  other  late  amendments  in  the  working  of  the  machinery  of 
our  public  school  system,  though  at  first  not  well  understood  gener- 
ally, yet  I  believe  they  are  generally  acquiesced  in ;  nor  do  I  believe 
that  the  system  was  ever  more  effective  or  more  cordially  approved 
by  the  people  than  it  now  is,  except,  perhaps,  the  single  question 
of  the  colored  pupils,  and  that  is  gradually  adjusting  itself.  In  this 
county  we  have  had  but  little  trouble  on  that  account. 

The  truth  is,  the  people  are  in  favor  of  good  schools,  and  approve 
whatever  promises  such  result  with  reasonable  assurance  of  success. 


MEBCER— Amanda  E.  Frazier. 

A  glance  backward  through  the  two  past  years  is  not  without 
some  degree  of  satisfaction,  as  it  discovers  many  signs  of  progress, 
both  in  our  graded  and  our  country  schools.  There  are  some  visible 
and  tangible  improvements,  such  as  new  and  better  furniture,  refer- 
ence books,  apparatus,  and  occasionally  a  new  building.  But  these 
facts,  however  gratifying,  afford  no  criterion  by  which  to  determine 
whether  the  work  in  our  schools  has  been  indiflferently  or  skillfully 
done. 

In  accordance  with  your  request,  I  shall  draw  attention  briefly  to 
its  character  and  results.  We  have  worked  hard  to  have  the  same 
course  of  study  adopted,  as  far  as  practicable,  throughout  the  schools 
of  the  county,  and  although  we  have  not  fully  succeeded,  still  the 
results  are  gratifying,  as  we  have  a  better  classification  than  ever 
before.  Verily,  earnest  effort  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  has  not 
been  wanting,  and  our  success  stimulates  us  to  continue  the  good 
work  until  we  at  least  approximate  success. 

Considering  the  schools  of  the  county  as  a  whole,  the  quality  of 
the  instruction  is  better  than  in  former  years.  In  penmanship  the 
improvement  is  very  marked.  This  is  largely  due  to  the  written 
spelling  exercise  and  other  written  work  required  of  the  pupils^  exvd 
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to  the  monthly  written  examinations,  in  which  they  are  marked 
on  the  neatness  of  their  papers,  writing,  spelling,  and  clearness  of 
definitions.  Nearly  all  of  our  country  schools  require  written  work 
from  the  pupils,  and  I  am  happy  to  say  a  number  of  the  teachers 
conduct  monthly  written  examinations.  In  the  use  of  numbers  and 
in  language  lessons,  pupils  are  very  much  better  taught  than  for- 
merly, while  geography  and  history,  with  our  improved  style  of  text 
books  and  instruction,  are  not  the  dull,  hard  studies  of  former 
times. 

More  than  to  any  other  agency,  I  attribute  what  of  improvement 
we  have  made  to  the  summer  normal  drills  and  to  our  monthly 
teachers*  institutes.  Our  summer  drills  are  held  through  the  month 
of  August,  and  are  very  well  attended.  We  have  never  had  less 
than  one  hundred  teachers  in  attendance.  Prominent  educators 
have  always  been  employed  to  give  instruction  in  the  branches  re- 
quired to  be  taught  in  our  common  schools.  In  all  these  drills 
special  attention  has  been  given  to  reading,  phonics,  diacritical 
marks  and  the  use  of  the  dictionary  generally.  Besides  having  good 
instructors  in  reading,  we  have  always  had  some  artist  in  elocution 
with  us  for  at  least  a  portion  of  the  time.  The  utility  of  these 
drills  cannot  be  questioned,  and  I  am  glad  to  know  that  a  number 
of  boards  of  supervisors  have  made  appropriations  sufficient  to  con- 
duct them  as  they  should  be.  I  would  suggest  that  the  legislature 
make  it  incumbent  upon  all  boards  of  supervisors  throughout  the 
State  to  do  likewise.  Improve  the  teachers,  and  you  elevate  the 
schools.  It  matters  little  what  we  have  in  the  way  of  conveniences 
or  handsome  sfchool  accommodations :  if  we  have  not  good  teachers, 
they  are  all  almost  in  vain.  If  we  would  advance,  therefore,  or  even 
maintain  our  present  standing,  we  must  offer  all  available  means 
whereby  the  teachers  may  be  improved.  If  all  our  teachers  had 
been  educated  at  a  normal  or  training  school,  or  were  experienced 
teachers,  our  monthly  institutes  might  be  sufficient.  As  it  is,  we 
could  illy  afford  to  dispense  with  our  summer  drills. 

Of  course  Mercer  county  has  her  share  of  poor  teachers,  and 
always  will  have  while  the  erroneous  idea  obtains  in  the  minds  of 
so  many  directors  and  patrons  that  any  inexperienced  girl  or  boy 
will  do  for  the  summer  term,  but  a  man  must  be  employed  for  the 
winter.  I  am  happy  to  state  that  a  number  of  our  school  directors 
have  long  since  seen  the  folly  of  this  plan,  and  now  employ  com- 
petent men  and  women  for  the  entire  school  year.  By  far  the 
greatest  number  of  teachers  employed  for  the  school  year  are  women, 
consequently  we  have  comparatively  few  professional  teachers  among 
the  men,  they  preferring  some  more  lucrative  calling.  The  men 
who  teach  in  the  winter  are  generally  farmers  who  foimerly  followed 
teaching,  or  young  men  who  are  fittmg  themselves  for  some  other 
profession  or  business,  and  who  have  not  always  the  best  interests 
of  the  school  at  heart,  but  spend  the  time  outside  the  school-room 
reading  law  or  studying  medicine,  as  the  case  may  be,  instead  of 
preparing  themselves  for  the  lessons  of  the  following  day.  I  have 
observed  closely  the  result  of  such  teaching  during  the  past  seven 
years,  and  while  a  few  of  this  class  have  done  honest,  excellent 
work,  the  practice  is  ruinous  to  our  school  system,  since  it  drives 
those  who  have  thoroughly  prepared  themselves  for  their  profession 
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from  the  field.  The  only  remedy  I  see  for  this  evil  is  for  our  legis- 
lature to  take  the  matter  in  hand  and  establish  more  normal  schools, 
say  one  in  each  judicial  district,  and  to  see  to  it  that  only  profes- 
sional educators  be  allowed  to  teach  our  schools.  The  legislature 
controls  the  practice  of  law  and  medicine,  and  why  not  the  profes- 
sion of  teachmg? 

The  practical  success  of  teachers  educated  in  normal  schools  and 
the  improvement  of  common  schools  are  a  matter  of  record.  As  a 
proof  of  this,  we  need  only  cite,  the  well-deserved  educational  repu- 
tation of  the  common  schools  of  Massachusetts,  the  State  which  first 
established  them  in  this  country.  But  we  need  not  go  so  far  away 
from  home  to  see  the  beneficial  results  of  these  normal  schools. 
Every  year,  for  the  past  seven,  Mercer  county  has  had  the  good 
fortune  to  number  among  her  teachers  graduates  from  our  State 
Normal  University,  and  a  part  of  the  time  from  Cook  County  Nor- 
mal School,  and  from  similar  institutions  in  other  States.  About 
one-half  of  the  principalships  of  the  county  have  been  filled  by  these 

Saduates,  and  it  is  but  justice  to  say  that  their  work  has  been 
ghly  satisfactory.  We  have  also  had  good  work  from  undergrad- 
uates sent  us  on  application  to  President  Hewett.  We  all  know  there 
are  many  excellent  teachers  who  never  attended  a  normal  school, 
and  that  not  all  who  have  received  that  training  are  good  teachers, 
but  other  things  being  substantially  equal,  the  trained  teacher  will 
surely  do  the  best  work. 

I  would  not  be  understood  as  speaking  against  the  higher  institu- 
tions of  learning,  which  furnish  the  greater  part  of  the  directive 
power  of  all  the  callings  of  life,  and  whose  graduates  are  Ukely  to 
occupy  the  highest  positions;  but  I  do  wish  to  say  a  word  for  the 
normal  schools,  whose  influence  is  felt  indirectly  through  the  medium 
of  our  common  schools.  The  field  of  education  is  so  wide  that  a 
division  of  labor  among  schools  is  indispensable,  and  each  school  is 
a  necessity,  while  it  performs  independent  and  defined  work  and  fills 
a  spe'cial  place  that  cannot  be  occupied  by  others.  No  one  will 
claim  that  a  law  school  is  the  place  for  the  education  of  a  physician, 
a  medical  college  for  a  lawyer,  a  military  academy  for  a  teacher, 
nor  a  normal  school  the  institution  to  educate  for  life  in  general. 
This  task  should  be  left  to  high  schools  and  colleges.  To  deny  the 
claims  of  professional  training  is  equivalent  to  denjdng  to  education 
the  character  of  a  science. 

The  whole  question  of  the  support  of  the  normal  schools  may  be 
reduced  to  this :  Which  is  cheaper  for  the  State,  taking  the  child's 
time  into  consideration,  to  furnish  them  normal  schools  where  the 
aspirant  to  the  teacher's  position  can  learn  his  calling,  or  to  pay 
them  salaries  while  they  are  serving  their  apprenticeship? 

Clianges  in  the  School  Law, — I  think  the  law  making  it  obligatory 
on  county  superintendents  to  examine  the  books  and  accounts  of  the 
township  treasurers  will  be  a  benefit  to  the  school  fund.  I  found 
the  books  and  accounts  in  some  of  the  townships  in  excellent  con- 
dition, while  in  others  the  trustees  had  been  careless  and  the 
treasurers  had  neglected  their  business.  Some  of  the  notes  were 
not  sufficiently  secured,  and  a  few  were  worthless.  This  spring  I 
called  a  meeting  of  the  treasurers,  which  I  think  will  prove  of  bene- 
fit to  those  who   are   not  practical   book-keepers,   as  they   had  atL 
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opportunity  to  examine  some  of  the  books  of  treasurers  who  might 
be  accounted  experts.  By  this  means  many  irregularities  may  be 
corrected  and  uniformity  in  keeping  the  records  secured. 

There  is  great  dissatisfaction  with  many  of  our  directors  over  the 
change  in  the  law  requiring  them  to  make  their  annual  report  in 
July.  The  directors,  with  few  exceptions,  receive  no  pay  for  ser- 
vices rendered,  and  the  majority  being  farmers,  cannot  afiPord  to 
neglect  their  private  interests  at  the  busiest  season  of  the  year  to 
do  the  work  required,  consequently  the  treasurer's  report  is  neces- 
sarily delayed. 

In  conclusion,  I  tender  my  grateful  acknowledgement  to  you,  sir, 
for  your  many  acts  of  courtesy  during  the  past  two  years;  to  the 
board  of  supervisors  for  the  kindness  they  have  shown  me  in  our 
official  relations ;  but  especially  to  the  teachers,  who  have  so  kindly 
and  untiringly  assisted  me,  and  whose  hearty  cooperation  in  every 
measure  to  promote  the  welfare  of  our  schools  has  made  much  of 
my  work  more  like  a  pleasure  than  a  task. 


MONROE— W.  H.  HiLYARD. 

.  In  submitting  my  report  of  the  progress  and  condition  of  the  public 
schools  of  this  county,  I  feel  justified  in  stating  that  a  gradual  and 
constant  improvement  has  taken  place  during  the  last  biennial  pe- 
riod. The  results  of  each  year  give  evidence  of  a  higher  degree  of 
thorough,  careful  culture  and  training,  than  that  of  the  preceding 
one ;  yet,  while  in  this  particular  we  find  much  to  encourage  us, 
still  the  educational  forces  have  not  always  been  so  conducted- as  to 
secure  the  most  good.  To  accomplish  better  results,  it  is  necessary 
that  we  appeal,  not  only  to  the  teachers,  but  also  to  the  pupils  for 
their  support, — nothing  being  more  evident  than  this:  w^e  cannot 
have  good  schools  without  good  teachers — and  equally  true,  we  can- 
not procure  such  teachers,  unless  the  people  are  willing  to  support 
them.  If  the  business  of  teaching  is  not  as  fully  desirable  and  lu- 
crative as  other  business,  the  most  competent  will  abandon  it  for 
other  pursuits^  and  only  the  weak,  unskillful  and  inefficient  will  re- 
main to  fill  these  highly  useful  and  responsible  positions. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  superintendent  can  insist  upon  having  well 
qualified  teachers,  let  me  ask  what  his  efforts  will  amount  to  in  this 
matter,  if  the  people  will  not  support  competent  teachers?  Will 
teachers  of  the  required  ability  present  themselves,  or  will  they  not 
seek  more  favorable  positions  elsehere? 

Another  evil  is  the  short  term,  which  brings  into  employment  in- 
ferior teachers,  besides  allowing  too  much  time  for  the  minds  of  the 
pupils  to  become  inactive;  then*  thoughts  naturally  tym  away  from 
previous  studies,  interest  in  intellectual  culture  is  lost,  and  the  school- 
room has  but  little  attraction  for  them.  Such  teachers  as  this 
method  calls  forth  never  will  be  successful,  as  their  interest  is  of  so 
short  duration,  that  little  permanent  good  can  be  accomplished. 
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Another  evil  consists  in  the  employment  of  different  teachers  every 
jar  for  the  same  position ;  for  too  often,  after  the  school  year  is 
lished,  and  the  thoughts  of  pupils  have  turned  away  from  the 
hool  and  its  influences,  the  memory  having  lost  its  grasp  and 
own  feeble  on  those  truths  and  principles  laid  down  by  then:  for- 
er  teacher,  a  new  and  strange  teacher  is  called  to  assume  charge 

them,  when  the  course  and  methods  of  procedure  adopted  by  the 
rmer  teacher  are  displaced  by  those  of  tne  latter.  Such  a  meas- 
•e  is  opposed  to  success;  hence  we  find  results  decidedly  unsatis- 
ctory,  Doth  to  teachers  and  the  supporters  of  public  schools.  These 
lort  terms,  repeated  changes  of  teachers,  and  meagre  salaries,  are 
lerefore  not  at  all  consistent  or  in  keeping  with  the  idea  of  good 
hools  and  eflScient  labor.  School  terms  should  be  lengthened; 
asonable  salaries  paid,  and  teachers  re-employed,  whenever  they 
ive  shown  themselves  capable  and  worthy.  Then,  the  eflforts  to 
Ivance  the  educational  interests  of  the  people  will  not  be  fruitless ; 
achers  will  have  extra  inducement  for  self-culture  and  improve- 
ent,  and  institutes  may  then  be  organized,  properly  attended  and 
ipported. 

Thoughtful  men  should  give  this  subject  of  common  school  edu- 
ition  tliat  careful  attention  and  encouragement  which  it  demands, 
id  cooperate  in  making  the  business  of  teaching  one  of  greater 
iportance — one  that  shall  enhst  the  highest,  most  apt  and  prac- 
3al  talents  of  the  country,  to  engage  in  the  cultivation,  moulding 
id  training  of  the  youthful  minds. 

Examinations, — The  examinations  of  candidates  for  certificates  are 
inducted  by  means  of  written  questions  and  answers,  and  generally 

large  classes,  to  economize  time.  The  practice  of  holding  public 
laminations,  and  issuing  certificates  accordingly,  is  meeting  with 
uch  favor,  as  it  implies  a  demand  for  greater  thoroughness  of 
•eparation. 

Institutes. — Since  my  last  report  an  institute  of  four  weeks  has 
?en  held,  in  this  county,  with  an  attendance  of  about  sixty  teach- 
s.  Great  interest  was  manifested,  and  it  was  admitted  to  be  the 
ost  successful  institute  ever  held  in  the  county.  Nearly  every 
acher  was  in  attendance,  incurring  an  expense  from  ten  to  twenty- 
re  dollars  each  for  board  and  tuition,  for  which  they  were  deserv- 
g  of  commendation.  Considering  the  value  of  these  institutes  to 
le  schools,  is  it  unreasonable  to  request  of  our  legislature  that 
•©vision  be  made  for  their  better  management  and  support?  The 
tendance  of  teachers  at  institutes  should  be  compulsory,  otherwise 
any  standing  in  most  need  of  such  means  of  improvement  are 
sposed  to  avoid  attending.  Provision,  therefore,  should  be  made 
r  the  organization  and  support  of  institutes,  and  teachers  should 
5  required  to  attend  as  one  of  the  principal  requisites  entitling 
em  to  receive  certificates. 

Improvements, — Many  new  school  buildings  have  been  erected  dur- 
g  the  past  few  years;  in  fact,  every  year  we  observe  some  strik- 
g  change  in  this  respect,  for  the  better.  The  old  log  school- 
►uses  are  superseded  by  elegant,  commodious  frame  or  brick 
lildings,  while  the  rude^  primitive  furniture  of  the  school  room  is 
jpplanted  by  the  best  and  most  improved  kinds;  besides,  many 
nools  are  supplied  with  at  least  some  apparatus  of  improved  sort. 
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Thus,  our  schools  are  becomiDg  more  inviting  and  eflFective,  and, 
with  good  teachers,  our  progress  cannot  be  otherwise  than  favorable 
as  we  continue  to  approach  a  fulfillment  of  the  objects  contemplated 
by  the  founders  of  our  system  of  public  schools.. 

Supervision  of  Schools. — During  the  past  year  none  of  the  schools 
in  this  county  were  visited ;  this  important  work,  however,  will  be 
renewed  the  present  year,  the  county  board  having  allowed  all  the 
time  which  may  be  deemed  suflBcient  for  such  work.  It  is  my 
opinion  that  more  good  can  be  accomplished  toward  elevating  the 
condition  of  public  schools  through  visitation  by  the  superintendent 
than  by  almost  any  other  means.  It  is  in  the  school-room  that  we 
observe  the  teacher's  ability  and  fitness  for  the  position;  methods 
of  teaching,  matters  relating  to  discipline  and  government,  can  be 
noted,  advice  can  be  given  to  teachers,  while  to  the  young  and 
inexperienced  teachers  the  value  of  the  superintendent's  visits  can 
scarcely  be  over-estimated'. 

Inspection  of  Books,  Records,  etc, — The  books,  accounts,  voucheni, 
notes,  etc.,  in  the  hands  of  the  township  treasurers  have  been 
examined,  in  accordance  with  the  late  'amendment  to  the  school 
law.  The  inspection  of  such  work  is  of  considerable  importance, 
and  if  properly  carried  out  as  contemplated  by  law,  the  township 
funds  will,  in  a  short  time,  be  placed  upon  a  more  secure  basis, 
which  was  not  formerly  the  case,  as  must  now  be  attested  by  every 
superintendent.  The  books,  accounts,  vouchers,  records  of  elections 
and  meetings,  will  be  more  properly  kept  and  preserved  than  here- 
tofore. Again,  many  treasurers  are  not  sufficiently  familiar  with 
certain  established  forms  to  be  able  to  keep  proper  book  accounts, 
to  balance  the  same,  and  render  reports,  as  required  by  law.  To  all 
such  the  superintendent  can  furnish  the  necessary  forms  and  in- 
structions, so  that  the  treasurers  in  need  of  such  information  can, 
in  a  short  time,  become  familiar  with  all  that  is  required.  An 
important  feature,  arising  out  of  this  inspection  of  books,  etc.,  will 
be  the  improved  manner  of  keeping  the  accounts,  records,  notes, 
etc.,  as  everything  will  be  more  business-like  and  correct. 

Suggestions. ^Vfhile  it  is  best  not  to  tamper  with  a  school  law 
which,  like  ours,  is  good  enough  on  the  whole,  though  perhaps 
defective  in  some  minor  points,  still  I  will  venture  a  few  sugges- 
tions, inasmuch  as  every  superintendent  doubtless  sustains  decided 
views,  one  way  or  the  other,  upon  the  same  points. 

For  the  benefit  of  schools  the  township  system  is  preferable,  as 
it  would  do  away  with  a  multitude  of  elections,  incompetent  officers, 
trouble  arising  out  of  district  boundaries,  transfer  of  pupils,  indi- 
vidual and  irresponsible  acts  of  directors,  etc. 

Provision  should  be  made  for  the  organization  and  support  of 
institutes  in  every  county,  and  no  person  should  be  permitted  to 
teach  unless  he  could  present  a  certificate  of  attendance  either  in 
his  own  county  or  in  some  other  county. 

The  law  concerning  the  visitation  of  schools  should  be  so  amended 
as  to  make  it  the  duty  of  the  superintendent  to  visit  the  schools  of 
his  county  as  often  as,  in  his  judgment,  he  thinks  necessary. 
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No  part  of  the  to^-nship  fund  should  be  loaned  except  upon  real 
estate  security,  in  at  least  twice  the  value  of  the  amount  loaned, 
rates  of  interest  and  time  to  run  to  be  the  same  as  contracts  by 
individuals. 

There  should  be  three  grades  of  certificates;  the  present  first 
grade  should  be  valid  for  four  years;  a  grade  between  the  first  and 
second,  as  now  fixed,  should  be  made  valid  for  two  years,  while 
the  present  second  grade  should  be  called  a  third — valid,  as  at 
present,  one  year.  What  are  designated  "additional  branches" 
should  be  required  only  in  the  first  grade.  Theory  and  practice 
should  be  added  to  each  grade,  and  civil  government  to  the  first 
and  second  grades. 

The  law  regarding  the  adoption  of  text-books  should  be  so 
changed  as  to  secure  a  uniformity  at  least  throughout  the  county, 
as  under  the  present  plan  it  is  possible  to  have  as  great  a  diversity 
of  books  as  there  are  different  districts ;  besides,  the  power  to  make 
the  selection  of  books  is  misplaced,  bemg  left  to  the  directors, 
nine-tenths  of  whom  disclaim  the  ability  to  determine  the  proper 
kind  of  books. 

School  oflicers  should  be  required  to  perform  road  labor,  and 
receive  a  just  compensation  for  actual  services  rendered  the  schools. 

All  fines  and  forfeitures  should  be  collected  by  the  State's  attor- 
ney, and  paid  over  by  him  to  the  superintendents. 


MONTGOMERY— Thos.  E.  Harris. 

The  county  board  makes  no  provision  for  visitation  of  schools  in 
the  county,  and  I  can  make  no  report  of  their  condition  from  per- 
sonal observation.  I  am  satisfied,  however,  that  there  has  been  con- 
siderable improvement  within  the  last  two  years,  for  the  reason, 
that  we  have  a  better  class  of  teachers,  and  school  directors  seem 
more  inclined  to  employ  teachers  who  have  first-grade  certificates, 
and  pay  them  a  liberal  salary.  The  departments  of  the  graded 
schools  in  the  cities  and  large  towns,  are  presided  over  by  the  best 
of  experienced  teachers,  and  are,  of  course,  successful.  As  the  people 
in  the  county  advance  in  general  information,  so  will  the  schools 
improve. 

The  school  officers  complain  some  of  having  to  make  their  reports 
during  the  busiest  season  of  the  year,  when  they  have  hardly  a 
moment  to  spare  from  their  personal  affairs,  consequently  their 
reports  are  more  or  less  incorrect ;  yet  the  time  is  well  selected  as 
regards  settlements  with  the  county  treasurers,  levy  of  tax  and 
school  business  generally. 

I  think  the  expense  to  the  county  for  examining  the  township 
treasurers  accounts,  amounts  to  much  more  than  thehenefits  derived 
therefrom.  The  treasurers  in  this  county  are  nearly  all  farmers, 
selected  from  the  most  capable  and  responsible  men  in  the  town- 
ship; not  very  familiar  with  accounts,  but  still  they  have  their 
method  of  keeping  them,  and  prefer  to  go  on  so,  with  occasional 
improvements  suggested. 
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I  find  the  township  funds  in  good  condition.  In  some  few  town- 
ships fifty  or  one  hundred  dollars  is  the  extent  of  what  may  be  con- 
sidered actual  loss  from  the  original  funds.  With  all  doubtful  notes, 
or  those  becoming  so  from  removals  or  change  in  the  circumstances 
of  the  parties,  I  counsel  the  treasurers  to  use  patience  and  conciha- 
tion,  rather  than  to  press  their  claim. 

I  have  been  a  school  officer  for  a  number  of  years  and  think  the 
school  law,  in  its  present  form,  is  as  nearly  perifect  as  is  attainable 
in  its  application  to  all  the  counties  in  the  State. 


MOEGAN — Henry  Hiooins. 

In  1876  the  commissioners  reduced  the  salary  of  the  county 
superintendent.  Since  that  time,  I  have  spent  eight  or  nine  months 
each  year  teaching.  Of  course,  visiting  schools  was  cut  oflF,  and  I 
have  had  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  standing  or  improvement  of 
our  schools  or  teachers,  except  by  hearsay.  It  is  generally  conceded 
that  the  change  has  been  detrimental,  and  this  fall  the  commis- 
sioners raised  the  salary,  and  I  shall  visit  again,  and  again  have  it 
in  my  power  to  assist  the  teachers  and  encourage  the  pupils  in 
their  work. 

My  statistical  report  will  show  some  falling  oflF  in  teachers'  wages, 
but  there  is  still  a  growing  demand  for  more  efficient  work,  and 
first-class  teachers  get  good  pay. 

Several  new  school  houses  have  been  built,  and  many  old  ones 
repaired  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  th«m  virtually  new. 

In  answer  to  the  question  concerning  the  examination  of  treas- 
urers* accounts,  I  can  say  nothing,  except  that  all  seem  willing- 
some  anxious — to  have  it  done. 

The  Morgan  County  Teachers'  Association  meets  on  the  first  Sat- 
urday of  every  month  throughout  the  year,  not  having  failed  in 
seven  years.  It  is  a  power  for  good,  and  has  been  the  means  of 
creating  uniform  work  and  unity  of  action  that  could  be*  secured  in 
no  other  way.  The  normal  drill  is  held  every  summer,  continuing 
three  or  four  weeks. 

Altogether,  we  think  we  have  taken  no  backward  steps,  and  we 
are  looking  forward  with  hope  of  a  revival  in  educational  interests 
that  will  msure  improvement  more  marked  and  permanent  than 
ever. 


MOULTRIE— D.  F.  Stearns. 

The  condition  of  the  schools  of  Moultrie  county  is  better  than  it 
has  ever  been  before.  On  all  sides  the  people  say  that  they  hare 
had  more  efficient  teachers,  and  consequently  better  schools,  for  the 
past  year  than  before  within  the  history  of  Moultrie  county.    With 
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but  two  or  three  exceptions,  full  and  entire  satisfaction  has  been 
given.  I  attribute  this  success  mainly  to  a  rigid,  careful  and  patient 
examination  of  applicants  for  certificates.  Our  teachers  are  becom- 
ing mainly  professional  teachers.  A  large  per  cent,  attend  the 
institutes  and  normal  sessions;  hence  all  who  aspire  to  teach  find 
it  necessary,  in  order  to  keep  pace  with  the  age,  to  avail  themselves 
of  every  opportunity  for  advancement.  In  this  connection  I  would 
add  that,  if  our  law-makers  would  pass  an  act  requiring  the  office 
of  county  superintendent  to  be  filled  only  by  experienced  and  pro- 
fessional teachers,  and  repeal  the  act  leaving  the  visitation  of  schools 
to  be  determined  by  the  county  board,  there  w^ould  be  a  vast  im- 
provement in  our  school  system,  as  well  as  a  more  economical 
expenditure  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  devoted  to  school 
uses.  Scarcely  a  superintendent  in  the  southern  half  of  the  State 
is  required  to  oversee  the  schools. 

I  believe  the  late  amendments  to  the  school  law  are  wholesome, 
and  generally  a  change  for  the  better,  especially  the  requirement 
for  the  superintendent  to  examine  and  adjust  the  books  and  records 
of  the  township  treasurers.  As  a  rule,  the  treasurers  are  not  book- 
keepers, and  although  honest,  sometimes  get  tangled,  when  a  little 
timely  aid  puts  all  to  rights  again.  It  also  has  a  tendency  to  make 
them  more  careful  and  prompt  in  the  duties  they  have  to  perform. 

In  my  examination  of  the  records  of  this  county  I  found  some  in 
rather  a  chaotic  condition,  but  I  believe  at  present  all  are  in  fair 
shape.  • 


OGLE— John  T.  Ray. 

First  allow  me  to  speak  of  the  liberal  policy  uniformly  pursued 
for  many  years  by  the  board  of  supervisors  of  this  county  towards 
the  office  of  county  superintendent  and  the  superintendent  himself. 
This  Hberality  of  treatment  and  appreciation  of  services  is  all  the 
more  striking  when  compared  with  the  illiberal  and  unwise  policy 
displayed  by  many  boards  in  this  State,  to  the  great  disadvantage 
of  the  public  school  interest.  It  is  this  wise  policy  that  has  enabled 
this  county  to  attain  the  enviable  position  it  holds  in  public  school 
matters  in  the  State. 

No  material  changes  have  occurred  in  the  condition  of  the  schools 
or  in  the  general  plan  of  the  work  since  my  last  report.  There  are, 
however,  a  few  features  peculiar  to  this  county  m  regard  to  the 
mode  of  granting  certificates  and  superintending,  to  which  I  desire 
to  call  your  attention. 

The  number  of  first  grade  certificates  issued  in  this  county  has 
been  steadily  on  the  increase  from  year  to  year.  This  has  been 
brought  about  by  creating  a  desire  among  the  teachers  themselves 
to  do  the  work,  and  by  a  credit  system  tnat  allows  the  teachers  to 
receive  the  benefit  of  whatever  portion  of  the  first  grade  work  is 
taken  before  the  whole  is  completed.  This  is  accomplished  by  the 
following  means:    By  an  arrangement  between  the  high  schools  of 
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the  county  and  the  superintendent,  it  is  required,  as  a  condition  of 
graduation,  that  the  pupils  of  these  schools  pass  the  literary  exami- 
nation necessary  to  secure  a  first  grade  certificate  before  the  county 
superintendent  of  schools.     This  brings  the  superintendent  into  close 
relation  to  the  high  schools  of  the  county,  and  there  is  a  reciprocal 
influence  that  is  mutually  beneficial.     These  high  school  pupils  are 
thus  induced  to  keep  thoroughly  posted   in  the   common   branches, 
and  in  methods  of  teaching,  and  are  therefore  much  better  fitted  for 
the   work   of   teachers   than   the   graduates   of   most    high   schools. 
This  first  grade  work  is  very  much  more  diflScult  than  the  second 
grade.     DiflFerent  questions   entirely  are   used,  instead  of   a   higher 
per  cent,  on  the  same  questions  used  for  a  second  grade.    In   the 
twelve   studies  required  in  the  work,  the   questions   are   about  the 
same  as  the  State  certificate  .work  has  been  for  the  past  few  years. 
This  high  standard  makes  the  first  grade   certificate  very  desirable 
even  to   graduates   of  high   schools.     A  system  of  crediting  on  the 
face  of  second  grade  certificates  those   studies  in  which  a  teacher 
has  passed  in  first  grade,  has  proved  beneficial.    Teachers  are  thus 
prompted  to  become  proficient   in   the   common  branches  first,  and 
afterwards  in  the  sciences.    Directors  take  into  consideration  these 
credits  in  hiring  teachers.     Under  these  circumstances  very  few  of 
our  teachers  rest  contented  with  simply  a  second  grade  certificate, 
but  continue  to  study  and  work  until  they  ultimately  secure  a  first 
grade  or  leave  the  profession.    You  will  see  by  the  subjoined  state- 
ment of  certificates  issued  and  applicants  examined^  taken  from  the 
annual  reports  in  this  ofiice,  that  about  two-fifths  of  all  the  appli- 
cants worked  on  first  grade.    If  we  consider  that  there  are  twice  as 
many  studies  in  first  grade  as  in  second  grade,  and  that  first  grade 
certificates   are  issued  for  two  years,  we  shall  see  that  for  the  past 
three  years  about  two-fifths   of   the  teachers  have  been   of   the  first 
grade,  and  that  there  has  been  much  more  examination  work  taken 
m  first  grade  than  in  the   second  grade.     Of  the  second  grade  cer- 
tificates   issued,    fully    one-half    have    first    grade    credits     in    the 
common  branches  endorsed  on  them.    It  will  thus   be  seen  that,  at 
a  low  estimate,  over  one-half  of  our  teachers  have  practically  passed 
first  grade  in  the  branches  which  they  teach: 

Certificates       Applicants 
issued.  examined. 

ift77  J  First  grade 21  135 

^^''  (  Second  grade 303  395 

iftTft  i  First  grade 60  258 

^^'^  j  Second  grade 305  315 

ie79(9n,„..){^'^X;t<ie:::::::::::::::;:':;:  £i       Z 

iQon  J  First  grade 76  234 

^^^  (  Second  grade 308  413 

One  effect  of  this  extra  number  of  first  grade  teachers  is  that 
directors  are  thus  enabled  to  employ  the  better  quaUfied  teachers  in 
most  of  the  country  schools  in  winter,  the  time  when  the  more 
advanced  pupils  attend,  and  the  second  grade  teachers  in  summer, 
when  the  smaller  children  attend ;  consequently  there  are  more  than 
the  ordinary  number  of  diflFerent  teachers  employed  in  proportion 
to   the   number  of    schools    in    the   county,    as   you  have    already 
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deed.  I  thiixk,  however,  that  the  pernicious  effect  of  thus 
i.nging  teachers  is  more  than  overcome  by  the  superior  teachers 
it  directors  are  enabled  to  employ  during  the  winter  terms!  I 
pe  in  time  directors  will  see  the  folly  of  changing,  and  retain 
J  superior  teachers  all  the  year. 

The  additional  time  given  to  examination  work  has  necessarily 
ninished  the  amount  of  school  visiting;  but  I  am  satisfied  that 
a  county  as  large  as  this,  better  results  can  be  obtained  for  the 
lools  to  divide  the  time.  I  have  arranged  to  hold  local  institutes 
various  points  on  Saturdays,  and  thus  meet  a  number  of  teachers 
a  time  lor  instruction  and  exchange  of  ideas.  I  can  thus  meet 
)re  teachers  than  I  can  in  the  limited  time  I  can  spare  from  office 
rk  and  examinations  to  visit  individual  schools. 
Very  well  attended  county  institutes,  continuing  one  week  each, 
ve  been  held  in  the  month  of  April  for  the  past  two  years, 
lese  have  been  held  without  any  expense  to  the  county.  They 
ve  taken  the  place  of  the  four-week  summer  institute  held  for 
p'eral  years  previous.  This  change  was  made  at  the  request  of 
iny  of  the  prominent  teachers  of  the  county,  and  has  been  quite 
iisfactory.  Attention  has  been  given  to  methods  of  instruction 
d  general  discussions  of  school  matters,  rathei;  than  to  instruction 
book  knowledge,  as  has  been  the  custom  in  the  summer  insti- 
:es  previously  held.  Many  of  our  leading  instructors  feel  that 
is  book  instruction  is  the  legitimate  work  of  our  higher  schools 
d  not  of  a  teachers*  institute. 

In  regard  to  the  recent  changes  in  the  school  law,  I  think  they 
3,  as  a  whole,  an  improvement.  I  can  not  think,  however,  that 
3  new  school  month  is  as  convenient  as  the  old.  It  is  too  varia- 
"i  in  its  length — mere  chance,  as  the  dismission  of  school  for  a 
y  may  cause  a  change  in  favor  or  against  the  teacher  of  from 
e  to  three  days.  I  think  our  teachers  and  directors  would  prefer 
change  to  the  old  twenty-day  or  four-week  month. 
The  law  making  it  the  duty  of  the  county  superintendent  to 
amine  the  treasurers'  books  is  a  good  one,  and  will  result  in 
)re  careful  attention  and  a  more  uniform  system  on  the  part  of 
e  treasurers.  I  find  the  township  school  funds  in  the  hands  of  the 
jasurers  in  very  good  shape,  with  one  or  two  exceptions.  There 
quite  a  tendency  among  treasurers  to  allow  personal  security 
tes  to  run  a  term  of  years  without  renewing;  also  to  take  such 
tes  without  three  names,  as  required  by  law.  Township  trustees 
e  more  careless  in  their  duties  than  the  treasurer,  and  frequently 
ive  the  latter  to  run  the  business  to  suit  himself.  In  one  town 
e  books,  accounts  and  notes  of  the  treasurer  had  not  been  thor- 
ghly  examined  for  a  term  of  years,  and  when  a  new  treasurer 
LB  elected,  necessitating  a  change,  the  books  were  found  to  be  in 
ch  a  condition  that  an  exjpert  could  not  get  at  the  exact  balance 
the  district  accounts  by  thousands  of  dollars.  The  township  fund 
18  found  short  over  $3,000.  Both  criminal  and  civil  proceedings 
;re  commenced  against  the  treasurer.  These  finally  resulted  in  a 
ttlement  which  replaced  $2,500  of  the  school  funds,  but  not  one 
liar  of  the  various  district  funds.  I  think  it  is  only  a  question 
time  till  the  school  funds — both  county  and  township — will  prac- 
ially  disappear,  through  carelessness  and  unavoidable  losses.    I 
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am  therefore  in  favor  of  the  State  taking  possession  of  them,  and 
giving  an  equivalent  for  them  in  an  increased  annual  appropriation, 
or  otherwise. 

The  more  I  have  to  do  with  public  school  work,  the  more  I  am 
convinced  that  some  system  of  compulsory  education  ought  to  be 
adopted  to  secure  the  best  resulted  for  the  money  expended. 

I  can  not  close  this  report  without  speaking  of  the  kindly  sym- 
pathy, encouragement  and  assistance  that  I  have  received  from  the 
principals  of  the  various  graded  and  high  schools  of  the  coimty. 
Too  often  such  schools  become  divorced  from  the  country  schools 
and  the  county  superintendent ;  then  much  of  their  potential 
influence  is  lost,  and  the  superintendent's  work  and  influence  weak- 
ened. I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  say  that  the  principals  and  teachers 
of  these  schools  have  always  been  my  co-workers. 


PEORIA— J.    E.    PiLLSBURY. 

The  condition  of  the  schools  in  this  county  is  good,  and  the 
majority  of  them  are  making  fair  progress.  As  the  county  board 
allows  ample  time  for  visitation,  I  have  been  enabled  to  inspect 
the  condition  and  ascertain  the  standing  of  every  school  from 
personal  observation. 

My  experience  in  this  examination  of  the  actual  work  of  the 
teacher  in  the  school  room,  has  fully  demonstrated  what  I 
have  always  believed,  that  the  very  best  results  are  obtained  by 
those  whose  scholarship  is  of  a  high  order,  and  that  those  of 
meagre  attainments  accomplish  but  little  except  to  keep  children 
in  confinement.  I  have,  therefore,  subjected  applicants  for  certi- 
ficates to  a  very  thorough  test,  and  have  required  a  high  average. 
This  course  has  been  condemned  by  many  directors,  who  only 
seek  for  some  one  to  **keep  school  cheap,"  but  the  result,  as 
shown  by  the  work  of  the  teachers,  is  most  satisfactory.  It  is  a 
difficult  task  to  educate  children ;  it  is  more  difficult  to  educate 
teachers,  but  the  education  of  directors  to  a  realizing  sense  of 
the  necessity  of  hiring  well  qualified  teachers,  and  not  *'mere 
time  servers,"  seems  to  be  an  impossibility. 

Only  about  one-sixth  of  the  teachers  of  this  county  hold  first 
grade  certificates,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  directors  are  generally 
responsible  for  this  state  of  things,  for  they  scarcely  ever  look  at  a 
teacher's  certificate  to  ascertain  his  standing  in  regard  to  scholar- 
ship. If  he  holds  a  document  that  will  enable  him  to  draw  his 
salary,  very  many  of  them. are  satisfied. 

Local  institutes  have  been  held  during  the  fall  and  winter  terms 
of  school,  and  **normal  drills"  during  the  summer  vacations.  These 
institutes  have  been  well  attended  by  teachers  and  patrons,  and 
have  been  a  source  of  pleasure  and  profit  to  all. 

Five  new  buildings  have  been  built  since  my '  last  report,  and  a 

large  number  have  been  re-seated  with  new  and  improved  furniture, 

80  that  now  there  are  but  few  of  the  school  hous'     that  are  not  in 

good  repair  and  furnished  with    good  comfortable  seats  and  desks 
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The  most  of  the  changes  in  the  school  law  have  given  satisfac- 
bion,  bat  the  law  in  regard  to  the  filing  of  schedules  with  the  town- 
ship treasurer  two  days  before^  the  first  Monday  of  April  and 
October,  is  condemned  by  all  scnool  oflBcers,  as  it  causes  much 
iinnecessary  trouble  to  directors  and  is  of  no  use  whatever,  since 
the  trustees  do  not  now  apportion  the  money  upon  the  basis  of 
ittendanee.  If  the  law  should  be  changed  so  as  to  require  that  all 
schedules  shall  be  filed  at  the  time  the  directors  make  their  annual 
report,  it  would  be  in  much  better  shape,  as  it  would  enable  the 
treasurer  to  make  a  correct  report  of  the  days  of  attendance  and 
the  total  number  enrolled.  The  change  of  the  school  month  is  not 
satisfactory,  since  it  leads  to  misunderstandings  and  disputes. 

The  amendment  in  regard  to  the  exaipination  of  the  books  and 
iccouuts  of  the  treasurers  gives  satisfaction  to  all,  especially  to  the 
treasurers  themselves.  They  have  all  received  my  visits  with 
pleasure,  and  have  expressed  themselves  as  highly  pleased  to  have 
aome  one  examine  their  work  and  not  accept  their  own  statements 
ill  regard  to  their  accounts.  As  the  treasurers  are  among  our  very 
best  business  men  in  the  county,  I  have  found  but  few  mistakes  in 
kheir  accounts,  but  the  loan  fund  in  many  of  the  townships  was  in 
a  very  poor  condition.  In  some  instances  I  found  notes  that  had 
been  running  for  more  than  twenty  years,  and  very  many  more 
with  insufficient  security.  I  recommended  a  renewal  of  all  notes 
bhat  had  matured,  and  upon  my  second  inspection  of  the  notes  this 
year,  I  found  that  a  large  majority  of  them  had  been  paid,  or 
renewed  with  proper  security.  I  consider  the  fund  at  present  to  be 
in  an  excellent  condition. 

I  found,  in  the  course  of  my  examination,  that  a  very  large 
number  of  the  districts  had  no  title  to  the  school  house  sites,  owing 
to  negligence  at  the  time  when  the  houses  were  built.  I  notified 
bhe  trustees  of  the  fact,  and  very  many  of  the  districts  have  since 
secured  a  title,  but  *there*are  many  more  which  cannot.  Legislation 
in  that  direction  would  be  of  much  advantage  and  would  save  much 
litigation. 


PIATT— Mary  I.  Reed. 

Within  the  past  two  years  there  has  been  an  increased  amount 
of  interest  in  regard  to  education  in  this  county.  Patrons,  teachers 
and  school  officers  have  manifested  this,  and  as  a  result  the  schools 
have  made  some  progress,  and  their  condition  is  better.  School- 
bouses  are  in  better  repair,  and  better  furnished.  There  is  a  demand 
for  good  teachers.  Those  schools  have  made  marked  progress  where 
the  same  teacher  has  been  employed  a  succession  of  terms,  and 
where  a  sufficient  salary  has  been  paid  to  enable  him  to  devote  his 
time  entirely  to  the  school.  Many  other  schools  have  been  retarded 
in  their  work  on  account  of  the  mere  pittance  directors  are  willing 
to  pay  their  teachers.  The  qualifications,  experience  and  former 
success  are  of  little  weight  to  many  school  officers  whe\i  ^xsi'^Xss^^'^^ 

teacher,  but  the  salary  is  the  important  \j\i\iv^  \oo\feSL  \»c>,  ?kxA  *<^x^ 
jbeapest  is  too  frequently  chosen.     Anollaex  \Xnxi^  n^t^  ft^^Xras^Ko^s^ 
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to  the  success  of  our  schools  is  the  frequent  change  of  teachers. 
There  is  no  permanency  in  the  work.  I  seldom  find  the  same 
teacher  a  second  term  in  a  school.  A  higher  standard  of  qualifica- 
tions, and  a  salary  suflScient  to  keep  teachers  in  the  profession  with 
permanency  in  the  work,  would  accomplish  grand  results  in  our 
schools.  Much  of  the  success  of  the  schools  is  due  to  the  faithful 
work  the  teachers  have  done. 

The  institutes  that  we  have  held  during  the  summer  have  been 
the  source  of  very  great  benefit  to  the  schools.  Through  these  the 
teachers  have  acquired  better  methods  of  teaching,  and  better  plans 
for  their  work.  The  associations  that  are  held  every  month  during 
the  school  year  have  helped  the  teachers  in  their  qualifications.  In 
these  associations,  at  the  beginning  of  each  year,  a  course  of  study 
has  been  marked  out,  which  the  teachers  have  pursued.  This  has 
been  of  great  value  to  the  teachers,  and  the  friction  of  mind  upon 
mind  in  these  meetings,  has  developed  many  valuable  ideas  for  the 
school-room. 

I  believe  that  public  opinion  generally  favors  the  recent  changes 
in  the  school  law.  The  amendment  making  it  the  duty  of  the  su- 
perintendent to  examine  township  treasurers'  books,  is  very  impor- 
tant. It  is  not  a  very  pleasant  duty  imposed  upon  superintendents, 
but  I  believe  it  will  tend  to  make  all  school  officers  more  careful 
and  faithful  to  the  interests  they  have  in  charge,  and  thereby  result 
in  the  greatest  good.  In  the  examination  I  found,  where  the  trus- 
tees had  properly  done  their  work,  that  there  was  little  to  be  done 
by  me.  In  some  instances  I  found  the  books  of  treasurers  in  a 
good  condition,  but  in  a  few  cases  it  seemed  next  to  impossible  to 
teU  anything  about  them.  I  found  funds  very  insecurely  loaned,  in 
my  judgment,  and  in  two  or  three  instances  I  found  that  the*  treas- 
urer was  not  only  the  custodian  of  the  fund,  but  a  borrower  also. 
Much  interest  remained  uncollected,  and  in  a  few  eases  improper 
use  had  been  made  of  the  school  funds. 

In  conclusion,  I  am  more  convinced  constantly  that  our  system  of 
public  schools  is  very  imperfect,  and  that  the  results  are  very  un- 
satisfactory. It  will  take  time  to  make  reforms  in  our  school  sys- 
tem, and  I  think  the  years  to  come  will  gradually  develop  a  much 
more  perfect  system  of  public  schools,  which  shall  yield  better  re- 
sults. 


PIKE— W.  H.  Crow. 

During  the  past  two  years  the  schools  have  made  some  progress 
in  the  right  direction.  First — In  many  districts  the  school  officers 
take  much  more  interest  in  school  matters  than  ever  before. 
Second — We  have  a  better  grade  of  teachers.  The  standard  of 
qualifications  has  been  raised,  many  of  our  teachers  have  made 
special  efforts  to  advance  themselves,  and  I  am  glad  to  say,  as  a 
general  thing,  have  been  successful.  The  past  summer,  as  also  one 
year  ago,  we  held  a  very  successful  teachers'  normal  school,  continuing 
ive  weeks,  which  was  attended  by  a  large  number  of  our   young 
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lers.  In  these  normal  schools  it  has  been  our  aim  to  employ 
best  teaching  talent.  Beside  this  special  effort  in  the  way  of 
lal  work,  I  have  delivered  a  large  number  of  lectures,  in  the 
A  houses  and  churches,  upon  the  ''Needs  of  our  Common 
ols.**  These  lectures  have  been  attended  largely  by  the  oflBcers 
parents,  and  we  have  reason  to  believe  have  accomplished 
3  good.  Our  board  of  supervisors  makes  no  provision  for 
ition  of  schools,  and  hence  this  lecture  plan  is  the  only  suc- 
ul  means  of  learning  the  teachers  who  are  successful  and  those  who 
not.  Learning  this  fact,  I  have  endeavored  to  cut  ofif  those 
are  unworthy.  There  are  now  only  enough  teachers  to  supply 
jchools.      Indeed,  the  examinations   have  been  of  such  a  char- 

we  have  scarcely  enough  young  men  to  supply  the  demand, 
ir  as  I  know,  every  young  man  holding  a  certificate  is  actually 
oyed,  and  but  few  young  ladies  unemployed, 
other  evidence  of  the  progress  of  our  schools  is  found  in  the 
that  quite  a  number  of  Jaouses  have  been  built,  a  number 
red,  and   these   and   others   furnished  in  a  creditable   manner. 

districts  are  having  one  long  term,  taught  by  one  teacher, 
T  than  two  or  three  short  terms,  taught  by  as  many  teachers, 
ery  district  should  adopt  this  plan,  it  would  greatly  advance 
schools.  Arrangements  have  been  made  to  hold  several 
utes,  during  the  coming  fall  and  winter,  in  leading  points  in 
30unty,  which  will,  no  doubt,   awaken   a  still  greater  interest 

the  educational  question.      Teachers  have  uniformly  promised 
tend  these. 

th  regard  to  our  present  school  law,  I  think  I  am  safe  in  say- 
he  people  would  rather  it  be  left  alone.    The  continual  change 

every  meeting  of  the  legislature  is  a  source  of   great   annoy- 
to  the  people.    By  the  time  they  come  to  understand  the  law, 

is  another  change,  which,  taken  altogether,  is,  in  my  judg- 
,  detrimental  to  our  school  interests.  In  the  main,  our  school 
s  good,  and  will  bear  letting  alone  one  session,  anyway.  I 
:  the  law  requiring  county  superintendents  to  examine  township 
urers*  books  is  a  good  law.  The  examinations  show  the  school 
to  be  in  good  condition.  We  have  good  treasurers,  who  look 
the  business,  and  who  seem  to  realize  the  responsible  position, 
^ould  venture  you  one  suggestion:  that  the  law  be  so  amended 
only  those  who  hold  State  certificates,  or  who  are  graduates  of 

normal  school  or  some  college,  be  eligible  to  the  office  of 
:y  superintendent.  Also,  make  the  office  itself  equal  to  other 
.y  offices.  These  two  things  done,  and  greater  advances  will  be 
!  the  next  ten  years  than  have  been  maae  in  the  past  twenty. 


POPE— James  A.  Rose. 

e  condition  of  the  schools  in  Pope  county  is  about  as  reported 

ofore.      Wages  are  so  low  that  competent  teachers  are  driven 

the  field.     Our  best  teachers  are  those  who  have  attended  owa 
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or  other  of  the  State  normal  schools.  Of  course  there  are  excep- 
tions to  this  rule.  The  character  of  our  school  buildings  is  improv- 
ing rapidly. 

The  effect  of  the  recent  law  making  it  the  duty  of  the  county 
superintendent  of  schools  to  examine  the  books  of  the  township 
treasurers,  is  good.  In  this  county  over  one  thousand  dollars  have 
been  saved  to  the  several  townships  by  the  examination  this  year. 
I  think  the  law  should  be  amended  so  as  to  have  the  treasurers 
bring  their  books  to  the  ofiBce  of  the  superintendent  for  inspection, 
as,  in  order  to  do  the  work  well,  the  superintendent  must  have 
access  to  the  collector's  books  as  well  as  those  in  the  office  of  the 
county  superintendent.  The  law  changing  the  .time  for  making 
statistical  reports  created  some  confusion  at  first,  but  since  the 
school  officers  understand  why  they  are  required  earlier,  all  seem  to 
be  satisfied  with  the  change.     I  think  it  is  a  decided  improvement. 


PULA8KI~IS.  A.  CoLWELL. 

The  condition  of  the  schools  of  this  county  is  not  as  desirable  as 
we  wish,  owing  to  several  causes: 

We  are  comparatively  poor,  and  have  a  large  population  that  are 
not  tax-payers.  Most  of  our  districts  support  two  schools — one  col- 
ored and  one  white,  and  the  result  has  been  that  many  of  our 
schools  have  been  going  deeper  in  debt,  year  by  year,  although  they 
have  levied  a  tax,  to  the  limit  of  the  law,  for  school  purposes. 

There  has  been  a  disposition  during  the  past  two  or  three  years 
to  economize,  in  every  practicable  way;  and  although  this  has  re- 
duced the  teachers'  pay,  yet  it  has  been  the  means  of  bringing  some 
of  our  districts  out  of  debt,  reducing  it  in  many  others,  and  making 
teachers'  orders  worth  their  face.  In  this  matter  w^e  have  been 
aided  by  the  act  of  our  last  legislature,  in  relation  to  the  manner 
of  issuing  warrants,  etc.    I  consider  it  a  timely  act. 

The  recent  changes  in  the  school  law  seem  to  be  working  good 
results,  and  meet  the  approval  of  the  people.  There  is  one  feature 
of  the  law  I  think  demands  a  change.  Section  54  fixes  the  school 
month  the  same  as  the  calendar  month.  This,  in  many  instances, 
has  created  confusion;  since  a  teacher,  in  teaching  a  five-months' 
school,  commencing — say  in  Septeml)er  or  October,  will  not  teach 
one  hundred  and  ten  days.  It  would  be  much  simpler  if  the  school 
month  was  made  a  factor  of  the  school  year. 

Viewing  our  schools  from  the  working  of  the  past  two  years,  there 

is  much  to  encourage  us.    They  are  getting  out  of  debt;. there  is  a 

demand  for  better  teachers;    more  interest  attaches  to  the  election 

of  school  officers,  and  there  seems  to  be  a  disposition  to  have  better 

school  houses  fLudi  better  sc\ioo\s. 
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EANDOLPH — KoBERT  M.  Spurgeon. 

The  schools  of  Randolph  county  are  in  a  healthy  condition.  Step 
by  step,  slowly,  but  steadily,  sundry  improvements  are  introduced 
into  our  schools,  and  from  year  to  year  our  schools  become  more 
effective.  In  many  of  our  districts  the  people  are  wide  awake  to 
the  fact,  that  unless  a  school  is  fostered  it  will  not  prosper;  and, 
desirous  to  make  the  most  of  the  money  yearly  expended,  and  to 
secure  the  best  possible  results  for  their  pupils,  they  are  careful  to 
elect  good  men  only,  to  the  office  of  directors,  and  these  again,  in 
their  turn,  engage  only  the  best  teachers  available.  Our  teachers 
are  improving  in  theoretical  experience,  conformably  to  the  progres- 
sive spirit  of  the  age.  The  Southern  Normal  University  exerts  a 
very  promising  influence  in  this  direction,  and  many  of  our  teachers 
are  graduates  of  that  institution,  or  have  been  attending  there  one 
term  or  two,  with  the  intention  of  graduating,  in  course  of  time. 

Having  warmly  recommended  several  of  the  late  changes  in  the 
school  law — especially  the  one  making  it  the  superintendent's  duty 
to  examine  books  and  accounts  of  township  treasurers — I  am  still  of* 
the  opinion  that  these  amendments  meet  a  long-felt  want.  The  ex- 
amination so  provided  for  has,  in  this  county,  led  to  the  greatest 
diligence  in  collecting  interest  on  the  township  funds,  and  in  making 
the  same  more  secure ;  also  in  attempting  to  collect,  a^ain,  old  and 
doubtful  debts,  which,  by  continued  forbearance,  ana  negligence, 
perhaps,  would  soon  have  become  worthless. 


ST'.  CLAIR— James  McQuilkin. 

The  schools  of  St.  Clair  county  are  in  a  very  prosperous  condi- 
tion, as  is  evidenced  by  the  statistics,  financial  and  otnerwise,  con- 
tained in  my  annual  report,  transmitted  to  the  State  department 
some  two  weeks  ago,  and  also  by  personal  observations,  made  while 
making  my  official  visitations  during  the  past  year.  During  the  year 
just  closed,  every  district  maintained  a  school  for  at  least  six  months, 
and  very  many  districts  for  eight  and  nine  months,  while  in  East 
St.  Louis  and  Belleville  the  term  lasted  ten  months.  The  average 
number  of  months  for  the  whole  coimty  was  8.08,  which  is  greater  than 
that  reported  during  the  last  four  years.  Directors  and  people  gen- 
erally have  taken  a  deeper  interest  in  the  management  of  their  schools 
than  ever,  as  is  shown  by  their  liberaUty  in  supplying  suitable  school 
buildings,  and  furnishing  them  with  maps,  charts,  globes  and  other 
apparatus,  which,  in  the  hands  of  an  energetic  teacher,  add  greatly 
to  the  interest  in  the  work  of  the  school-room.  Better  teachers 
are  sought  for  than  formerly,  and  better  wages  are  paid.  More 
interest  is  being  taken  by  our  citizens  in  the  workings  of  our  public 
school  system,  owing  to  a  greater  dissemination  of  copies  of  tb^ 
school  law  and  circular  decisions  on  the  aaTcie,  Tti'a.^fe  Vj  K>Cifc  ^\a^»<b 
Superintendent  and  the  courts. 
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The  corps  of  teachers  employed  during  the  psust  year  numbered 
238,  being  the  largest  number  ever  engaged  m  the  work  in  this 
county.  There  was  only  one  high  school  in  operation  during  the 
past  year,  that  of  East  St.  Louis.  It  was  discontinued  by  resolution 
of  the  board  of  education,  July  15,  1880.  as  it  was  claimed  that  it 
was  too  expensive. 

Belleville  is  the  only  district  employing  a  city  superintendent  of 
schools.  This  position  has  been  held  by  Mr.  Henry  Baab  for  the 
past  seven  years  and  under  his  able  management  the  Belleville 
schools  have  taken  a  high  rank.  Forty  teachers  are  employed,  and 
the  enrollment  is  about  1,900  pupils. 

An  encouraging  feature  in  the  school  work  of  this  county  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  a  greater  per  cent,  of  the  teachers  are  retained 
from  year  to  year  in  the  same  positions.  This  is  no  doubt  owing 
partly  to  the  fact  that  the  term  of  school  in  most  places  is  of  such 
a  length  as  to  justify  teachers  in  making  teaching  their  only  calling, 
and  in  their  vacation  months  allowing  them  to  give  themselves  to 
study  and  more  thorough  preparation  for  their  work. 

This  growing  permanency  of  position  I  regard  as  a  hopeful  sign 
.of  prosperity,  since  it  shows  that  the  sei^vices  of  teachers  are  ap- 
preciated, and  in  this  way  are  the  teachers  able  to  build  up  repu- 
tations for  themselves  and  lay  plans  for  their  work,  which  wUl  be  of 
incalculable  benefit  to  the  communities  in  which  they  labor.  In 
numerous  instances  boards  of  directors  have  increased  the  salaries 
of  competent  teachers,  or  lengthened  the  term  of  school,  or  both, 
in  order  to  retain  their  services.  The  average  monthly  wages  paid  to 
male  teachers  during  the  past  year  was  $59.73,  and  to  females  $39.19. 

Another  feature  of  prosperity  is  to  be  found  in  the  institute  work 
of  the  county,  in  which  the  teachers  have  taken  a  lively  interest. 

In  March,  1879,  the   St!  Clair  County  Teachers'  Association  wa 
organized,    its  membership  now  numbering  100.     It  holds  regnla 
quarterly  meetings  in  vanous  parts  of  the  county,  at  which  essay 
are  read  and  discussions  had  on  questions  of  vital  importance  to  th 
teacher's  work.    The  association  maintains  an  * 'educational  column' 
in  three  of  the  weekly  papers  of  the  county — being  in  one  English 
and  two  German  papers.    It  has  also  taken  steps,  to  secure  a  county 
library,  to  be  kept  at  the   office   of   the   county  superintendent.    A 
committee  of  the  association  has  in  charge   the  work  of  compiling 
a  history  of  the  pioneers  in  educational  work  in  this  county. 

In  several  parts  of  the  county,  the  teachers  of  neighboring  town- 
ships have  organized  institutes,  which,  during  the  past  winter  and 
spnng,  held  regular  monthly  meetings,  which  were  of  interest  and 
profit,  not  only  to  the  teachers  themselves  directly,  but  also  to  the 
schools  under  their  charge. 

The  most  notable  of  these  was  the  "North  St.  Clair  Teachers' 
Institute,"  meeting  at  OTallon,  and  the  "South  St.  Clair  Teachers' 
Institute,"  meeting  at  Morissa. 

The  "Belleville  Teachers*  Institute"  has,  for  years  past,  met  regu- 
larly every  month,  last  year  the  exercises  consisting  of  clasB-work 
and  discussions.  As  the  corps  of  teachers  numbers  forty,  and  em- 
braces some  of  the  best  educators  of  our  State,  the  exercises  were 
always  of  a  lively  and  interesting  character.  Since  no  general  insti- 
tute of  the  teachers  of  the  whole  county  had  been  held  since  1876, 
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t  desire  was  felt  by  many  of  the  leading  teachers  of  the  county 
hat  the  "St.  Clair  County  Teachers'  Institute"  be  once  more  revived. 
^  circular  sent  out  to  the  teachers  of  the  county  in  March  last,  in 
elation  to  the  matter,  met  with  a  hearty  response,  and  steps  were 
mmediately  taken  for  holding  an  institute  in  Belleville,  beginning 
Fuly  12,  18i80,  and  continuing  two  weeks.  The  management  of  the 
vork  was  given  to  Prof.  G.  F.  Foster,  of  the  Southern  Illinois  Nor- 
nal  University,  and  he  was  assisted  by  Messrs.  Henry  Baab  and 
3mil  Dapprich  and  myself,  of  Belleville,  Mr.  C.  J.  Lemen,  of  Casey- 
rille,  Mr.  G.  W.  Kraft,  of  Millstadt,  Dr.  AUyn  and  Prof.  S.  E.  Har- 
vood,  of  Carbondale,  The  exercises  were  highly  interesting  and 
valuable,  consisting  of  lessons  in  the  various  branches  required  for 
L  first  grade  certificate,  discussions  of  various  questions,  and  lectures 
)n  theory  and  art  of  teaching.  One  hundred  teachers  were  in  atten- 
lance.  After  all  expenses  were  paid,  it  was  found  that  there  was  a 
mlance  of  $42.25  on  hand,  which  it  was  decided  should  be  expended 
'or  philosophical  apparatus,  to  be  kept  at  the  office  of  the  county 
jiiperintendent,  which  any  teacher  should  be  permitted  to  use 
whenever  needed. 

Quite  a  large  number  of  the  teachers  of  this  county  have  spent 
several  months  of  their  vacation  during  the  present  summer  in 
ittending  normal  schools  and  other  institutions  of  learning  in  this 
tnd  adjoining  States  in  order  better  to  qualify  themselves  for  the 
lischarge  of  their  duties. 

The  ofiicial  visitation  of  the  schools  by  the  county  sui)erintendent. 
vhich  had  been  discontinued  for  several  years,  was  again  ordered 
>y  the  board  of  county  commissioners  at  their  June  meeting  last 
rear.  This  measure  received  the  hearty  approval  not  only  of 
eachers  and  school  directors,  but  of  the  people  of  the  county. 
This  duty,  one  of  the  most  important  connected  with  the  office  of 
;he  county  superintendency,  was  attended  to  during  the  past  year, 
:hough  not  with  that  degree  of  effectiveness  which  it  is  hoped  I 
nay  be  able  to  give  to  it  during  the  coming  year.  One  hundred 
md  seventeen  days  were  spent  in  the  work,  and  all  but  five  of  the 
Ids  schools  were  visited,  and  forty-one  of  these  more  than  once. 
The  average  time  spent  in  each  school  was  two  and  one-half  hours. 
The  visits  were  all  made  unexpectedly  to  the  teachers,  so  that  the 
^'orkings  of  the  schools  might  be  observed  just  as  on  any  other 
lay,  and  no  chance  be  given  to  put  on  holiday  attire  or  preparation 
nade  for  show.  Whenever  it  was  practicable  to  do  so,  the  attend- 
ince  of  one  or  more  of  the  directors  was  secured  during  the  visit 
>f  the  superintendent.  In  a  number  of  cases  the  visit  was  directly 
beneficial  in  settling  disputed  questions  as  to  text  books,  branches 
)f  study  to  be  pursued,  etc.  Occasion  was  also  taken  to  commend 
^•herever  a  word  of  commendation  could  be  justly  given,  and  to 
;hrow  out  hints  as  to  discipline,  regularity  and  punctuality  of 
ittendance,  etc.  In  country  districts  it  was  found  that  the  great 
Irawback  to  thorough  work  and  progress  is  caused  by  irregularity 
>f  attendance.  How  to  remedy  this  is  one  of  the  puzzling  questioijs 
¥hich  teachers  have  to  deal  with. 

It  was  thought  advisable  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  year  to 
•aise  the  average  required  to  obtain  certificates.  This  movement 
net  with  the  hearty  approval  of  most  of  the  teachers  of  the  county, 
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who  gave  themselves  to  study  and  preparation,  and  when  they  pre- 
sented themselves  for  examination  generally  found  themselves  able 
to  secure  the  required  average,  and  not  a  few  of  them  to  secure  a 
higher  grade  of  certificate.  Another  result  was  that  new  applicants 
came  better  prepared  for  the  examination  and  better  fittea  for  the 
teacher's  ofl5ce. 

The  changes  made  in  the  school  law,  as  a  general  thing,  met 
with  the  approval  of  the  citizens  of  this  county,  especially  the 
clause  making  it  the  duty  of  the  county  superintendent  to  examine 
the  books,  etc.,  of  the  township  treasurers.  These  officers,  them- 
selves, felt  that  this  measure  was  a  good  one,  and  afforded  the 
superintendent  every  facility  to  examine  their  books  and  accounts. 
As  a  general  thing,  it  was  found  that  these  officers  were  attending 
to  their  official  duties  faithfully,  and  in  only  one  or  two  instances 
were  any  discrepancies  found  in  their  accounts,  and  these  were  not 
of  such  a  character  as  to  require  notice  to  be  given  to  the  board  of 
trustees.  Boards  of  directors  seemed  to  think  that  the  new  law 
made  their  duties  somewhat  more  onerous  than  heretofore,  by  re- 
quiring them  to  hold  regular  meetings,  keep  records  of  their  pro- 
ceedings, etc. ;  but  it  is  believed  that,  as  they  comply  with  the  law, 
they  will  find  that  this  is  one  of  its  most  wholesome  provisions, 
and  will  in  time  save  them  much  trouble. 


SALINE— W.  S.  Blackman. 

The  condition  of  schools  in  Saline  county  during  the  last  two 
•  y^ars  has  not  been  so  flattering  as  I  should  like  to  be  able  to  re- 
port. The  changes  in  the  school  law,  the  change  in  text-books,  and 
the  abolishing  of  school  visitation  and  supervision  of  the  county 
superintendent,  have  had  an  effect  on  the  schools,  for  the  time 
being,  not  very  encouraging. 

However,  in  some  respects,  gradual  improvement  is  manifest  in 
our  school  interest :  (1)  In  many  localities,  better  teachers  are  de- 
manded, persons  of  purer  habits  and  higher  professional  skill.  (2) 
The  financial  condition  of  nearly  all  the  districts  in  the  county  is 
good ;  thousands  of  dollars  of  old  teachers*  orders,  and  other  old 
indebtedness  having  been  paid.  (3)  The  citizens  have,  by  bitter 
experience,  learned  how  not  to  be  swindled  time  and  again  by  map, 
school-book  or  **bogus  insurance  agents."  (4)  Quite  a  number  of 
our  young  teachers  are  attending  universities,  colleges  or  high 
schools  for  the  purpose  of  better  preparing  themselves  for  the  high 
calling  of  teachers. 

The  hindering  causes  of  the  progress  of  the  schools  in  this  county 
are  several,  viz: 

1.  The  election  of  directors  in  the  majority  of  the  school  districts 
who  are  not  willing  to  pay  a  price  sufficient  to  procure  the  services 
of  first  rate  teachers,  or,  if  willing  to  pay  such  price,  who  i)ermit 
themselves  to  be  imposed  upon  by  those  not  worthy,  those  who  do 
the  pupils  but  little  good,  and  then  keep  them  through  Ihe  year. 
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2.  The  abolishing  of  school  visitation  and  supervision,  by  the 
toiinty  court,  three  years  ago,  has,  in  my  opinion,  nad  an  injurious 
jffect  on  the  school  interest,  which  is  manifest  in  an .  increased  in- 
liflFerence  of  patrons  to  their  schools,  and  the  loss  of  that  stimulus 
:o  teachers  and  pupils  which  arises  from  the  visits,  the  labor  and 
:he  advice  of  the  county  superintendents. 

3.  Contagious  disease,  such  as  measles,  etc.,  and  very  muddy  and 
mowy  weather  have  seriously  injured  the  schools  in  this  county 
luring  the  last  two  years. 

The  late  changes  of  the  school  law  have  b^en  generally  approved. 
However,  the  changes  in  regard  to  the  school  month,  the  beginning 
ind  ending  of  the  statistical  school  year,  and  the  addition  of  the 
register  to  the  schedules  have  been  generally  deemed  needless  and 
vexatious. 

The  law  requiring  an  annual  examination  of  the  books,  etc.,  of 
the  treasurers  by  the  superintendent,  is  generally  approved.  I  am 
rf  opinion  that  if  the  law  be  faithfully  carried  out  by  the  superin- 
tendent, it  will  prove  to  be  beneficial;  otherwise,  it  will  be  an  ex- 
pensive nuisance. 

The  result  of  such  examinations  in  this  county  is,  that  no 
3mbezzlements  of  funds  or  damaging  mistakes  have  been  dis- 
severed, though  thorough  examination  was  had.  But  several 
3f  the  treasurers'  books  were  foi:nd  to  be  old  and  awkwardly  kept, 
insomuch  that  no  one  could  understand  them  except  those  used  to 
them.  An  improvement  has  been  made  in  the  keeping  of  them. 
The  principal  of  the  township  fund  has  been  put  in  better  condition, 
and  some  of  the  funds  saved  which  most  likely  would  have  been 
lost  but  for  said  examinations. 

The  trustees  have  been  awakened  by  the  results  of  this  require- 
ment of  the  law,  and  are  now  discharging  their  several  duties  in  a 
commendable  way.  If  all  our  citizens,  school  directors  and  teachers 
did  their  duties  as  well  as  our  trustees,  our  schools  would  move  on 
gloriously.      , 

To  supply  the  vacancy  which  plainly  exists  in  the  necessities  of 
3ur  schools,  heretofore  filled,  in  some  degree,  by  school  visitation 
3f  county  superintendents,  I  have  written,  time  and  again,  circular 
letters  to  teachers,  school  oflScers  and  parents,  and  had  them  printed 
in  our  county  papers.  But  these  could  not  effect  the  desired  end, 
l>ecause  many  of  the  people  do  not  read  the  papers;  even  many 
■school  ofiicers  do  not.  Still  I  have  reason  to  hope  that  some  good 
lias  been  accomplished  thus. 


SCHUYLER— Henry  H.  Foley. 

We  feel  that  the  schools  of  this  county  are  making  some  progress, 
0?hich  is  manifested  in  the  erection  of  better  school  houses,  fuinish- 
ing  them  with  better  seats,  blackboards,  etc.,  and  the  increasing 
lemand  by  boards  of  directors  for  more  thorough  and  experienced 
beachers. 
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It  has  been  the  custom  m  this  county  for  several  years  to  hold  a 
teachers'  normal  drill  of  some  five  or  six  weeks,  during  the  months 
of  July  and  August.  These  drills  are  conducted  by  a  competent 
instructor,  who  imparts  knowledge  both  in  the  branches  required  to 
be  taught  in  our  public  schools  and  the  science  of  teaching.  The 
eflfect  of  this  has  been  to  awaken  greater  interest  on  the  part  of 
teachers,  and  to  prepare  them  better  for  their  work.  We  still  have 
too  many  teachers,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  who  take  little  or  no  interest 
in  preparing  themselves  for  more  efficient  work  in  the  school-room. 
They  seem  to  have  no  higher  ambition  than  to  secure  a  certificate 
in  some  way,  and  then  a  school  at  some  price.  We  are  glad  to 
note  that  the  demand  for  this  class  of  teacners  is  happily  growing 
less. 

We  hold,  in  addition  to  the  teachers*  drill  already  named,  a 
teachers'  institute,  annually,  and,  the  past  year,  have  been  holdiing 
occasional  institutes  in  different  parts  of  the  county,  which  are 
havmg  good  results. 

The  recent  changes  in  the  school  law,  in  the  main,  are  commend- 
able. The  time  for  school  directors  to  make  their  annual  reports  is 
somewhat  objectionable  on  account  of  its  coming  during  harvest, 
when  it  is  hard  to  get  them  to  give  it  the  attention,  or  to  use  the 
promptness,  that  they  should  in  making  said  report. 

The  amendment  requiring  county  superintendents  to  examine  the 
books  and  accounts  of  township  treasurers  is,  in  my  judgment,  a 
good  one,  and  the  effect  in  this  county  has  been  to  prduce  a  more 
strict  comphance  with  the  requirements  of  the  law  in  loaning  and 
securing  school  funds.  Much  of  the  township  funds  in  some  town- 
ships in  this  county  has  been  lost  or  rendered  very  doubtful  by 
neglect,  on  the  part  of  trustees  and  township  treasurers,  to  comply 
strictly  with  the  requirements  of  the  law.  A  faithful  comphance 
with  the  requirements  of  the  law  on  the  part  of  county  superin- 
tendents will  aid  very  much  in  properly  securing  these  funds,  and 
will  help  to  secure  a  correct  and  systematic  keeping  of  the  books 
and  accounts  of  treasurers.  The  results  of  my  examinations  of 
treasurers*  notes  and  accounts  are,  that  in  some  cases  the  treas- 
urers* books  have  not  been  kept  in  anything  like  a  systematic  way, 
and  too  much  leniency  has  been  shown  borrowers  in  allowing  the 
interest  on  notes  to  run  up  year  after  year,  and  in  not  collecting  it 
when  due.  A  great  change  for  the  better  in  this  respect  is  taking 
place. 


I 


SCOTT — Jackson  Carpenter. 

The  schools  of  this  county  are  receiving  more  attention  from  school 
officers  than  formerly.  The  teachers  in  most  cases  have  been  faith- 
ful in  their  work.  The  school  districts  of  this  county  are  all  pro- 
vided with  comfortable  school  buildings.  Most  of  the  districts  are 
out  of  debt  and  have  a  surplus  on  hand.  I  am  not  authorized  to 
visit  the  schools  by  the  county  board,  and   cannot   give  the  outline 

of  study  or   the    mode    oi   im'^aiWii^  m^\xM^\\Q>\i  b^  the    different 

teacberB. 
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I  think  the  pupils  of  this  county  would  compare  favorably  with 
ose  of  any  county  in  the  State.  We  have  one  or  more  pupils  in 
Lch  of  the  country  districts  that  are  as  far  advanced  as  they  can 
5  in  a  country  scnool.  It  seems  to  me  there  should  be  at  least 
le  high  school  in  each  county,  where  the  advanced  pupils  of  the 
mntry  schools  could  be  sent  without  extra  cost  to  the  parent, 
ach  an  arrangement  would  be  desirable. 

There  is  one  hindrance  to  the  progress  of  our  free  schools  in  cer- 
kin  localities,  and  that  is,  the  directors  will  not  pay  a  live,  earnest 
jacher  a  living  price  for  his  services.  I  find  the  teachers  from  the 
tate  normal  schools  well  qualified,  and  have  tried  to  introduce  as 
lany  in  this  county  as  I  could.  I  have  met  with  poor  success  so  far, 
ad  shall  until  directors  understand  the  true  prmciple  of  economy 
i  hiring  teachers.  For  the  difference  of  a  few  dollars  in  the  amount 
I  salary  they  will  reject  a  teacher  that  is  well  qualified,  one  that  is 
imest  in  his  work,  one  that  would  advance  the  pupils  of  his  school, 
ad  hire  one  that  gets  through  his  term  in  the  most  indifferent  way 
ad  very  likely  leaves  his  school  in  a  worse  condition  than  he  foimd 
.  This  policy  is  about  the  only  hindrance  to  the  advancement  of 
le  public  schools,  not  only  in  this  county,  but  in  a  great  many 
Donties  in  the  State. 

Becent  changes  in  the  sch<5ol  law  are  not  commended.  The  law 
I  cumbersome,  imposing  extra  work  on  school  oflBcers,  without  any 
irect  benefit,  only  a  loss  to  the  school  fund.  Salaries  of  treasurers 
1  most  of  the  townships  in  this  county  have  been  increased  from 
venty-five  to  fifty  per  cent.,  owing  to  the  amount  of  extra  work, 
nd  no  benefit  received  from  it. 

In  regard  to  the  superintendents  examining  annually  the  books 
nd  accounts  of  townsnip  treasurers,  I  have  to  say  that,  if  super- 
itendents  are  paid  a  fair  salary  for  this  extra  work,  it  certamly 
ould  cost  the  taxpayers  of  the  State  ten  thousand  dollars  annually, 
.s  there  are  three  township  trustees  in  each  township  whose  duty 
,  is  to  examine  the  books,  notes  and  accounts,  semi-annually,  of 
reasurers,  it  seems  to  me  this  should  be  suflScient.  I  find,  on  ex- 
mination,  that  the  treasurers*  books  are  correct. 


SHELBY— H.  S.  MousER. 

The  schools  of  this  county  have,  in  the  past  two  years,  made 
laterial  progress,  and  their  present  condition,  although  susceptible 
f  improvement,  is,  in  my  opinion,  much  better  than  it  was  two 
ears  ago.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  a  thorough  preparation  for 
he  work  in  hand  has  been  required  of  the  teachers  before  certifi- 
ates  were  granted,  and  to  the  further  fact  that  directors  are 
eeoming  aroused  to  the  importance  of  having  good  and  efficient 
Bachers.  One  effect  of  this  advance  in  the  standard  is  the  reduc- 
ion   of  the   number   engaged   in   the   work,  so   that   each   one   so 
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engaged  finds  ready  employment  at  remunerative  wages.  I  am 
satisfied  that  our  county  never  before  had  an  equal  number  of  com- 
petent and  efficient  teachers  engaged  in  the  work. 

We  have  held  three  institutes,  and  have  twice  been  addressed  by 
the  State  Superintendent  of  Schools  on  these  occasions. 

I  find  no  dissatisfaction  with  the  recent  changes  in  the  school 
law,  since  the  effect  of  such  changes  is  fully  understood,  and  it  is 
my  opinion  that  no  change  in  recent  years  has  been  wiser  or  more 
necessary  than  that  requiring  the  annual  examination  of  the  books 
and  accounts  of  township  treasurers.  Much  of  the  township  funds 
held  and  loaned  by  some  of  the  treasurers  had  been  running  from 
year  to  year  on  poorly  secured  and  long  overdue  notes.  The  result 
of  the  examinations  has  been  the  gradual  taking  up  of  this  com- 
paratively worthless  paper,  and  re-loaning  on  new  and  well-secured 
notes. 

I  will  say,  in  conclusion,  that  the  encouragement  and  assistance 
received  from  the  State  Superintendent  has  greatly  aided  me  in  the 
performance  of  duty. 


STARK — Amelia  L.  Halsey. 

The  schools  in  this  county  are  in  as  good  condition  and  as  pros- 
perous as  the  patrons  and  school  oflSicers  can  reasonably  expect. 
Our  graded  schools  compare  well  with  those  of  the  same  grades  in 
other  counties.  Some  of  our  country  schools  are  making  very  sat- 
isfactory advancement,  while  others  fail,  by  one-half,  to  accomplish 
all  that  might  be  done.  I  consider  that  the  hindrances  to  progress 
are,  a  frequent  change  of  teachers  and  a  lack,  on  the  part  of  many 
teachers,  of  special  preparation  for  their  work.  Our  statistical  re- 
ports, for  the  last  two  years,  show  that  the  ungraded  schools,  on 
an  average,  have  had  two  teachers  each  year;  some  change  less 
frequently,  while  others  change  every  term.  There  are  two  causes 
for  this — too  apparant  to  need  mentioning. 

As  we  provide  State  Normal  schools,  where  teachers  may  be  in- 
strucled  in  the  principles  and  art  of  teaching,  I  would  stron^y 
recommend  that,  in  addition  to  the  present  requirements,  we  legis- 
late, requiring  all  who  would  teach,  to  attend  such  a  school  at  least 
six  months,  to  entitle  them  to  certificates  of  qualification  to  teach. 
This,  in  my  opinion,  would  remove  one  of  flie  greatest  hindrances 
to  the  advancement  of  the  country  schools. 

There  is  general  dissatisfaction  with  respect  to  the  change  of  the 
school  month  from  twenty-two  days  to  a  calendar  month.  In  my 
opinion,  the  statistical  reports  could  be  made  with  more  satisfactorT 
results  and  less  trouble,  if  the  school  year  ended  August  81,  instead 
of  June  30. 

The  amendment  making  it  the  duty  of  the  county  superintendent 
to  examine  treasurers*  books  and  accounts,  1  consider  another  safe- 
guard thrown  around  our  public  school  funds.  The  people  of  tibis 
county,  realizing  the  importance  of  the  oflSice,  select  their  lareasureis 
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from  their  best  business  men;  therefore,  in  performing  this  part  of 
my  official  duties,  I  have,  with  slight  exceptions,  found  the  books 
kept  and  the  funds  loaned  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of 
the  law. 


STEPHENSON— A.  A.  Krape.  ♦ 

• 

It  is  a  matter  of  congratulation  in  making  this,  my  third  annual 
report,  to  be  able  to  say  that  there  has  been  a  steady  advancement 
in  the  school  work  'of  the  county  during  these  three  years. 

It  has  been  my  object  to  admit  into  the  ranks  of  teachers  none 
but  those  that  give  satisfactory  evidence  of  their  special  fitness  for 
the  position,  and  with  a  higher  grade  of  scholarship  required  than 
heretofore.  I  have  endeavored  to  make  every  examination  one  in 
reality,  as  well  as  in  name,  thereby  giving  value  to  a  teacher's  cer- 
titicate.  Believing  that  **a8  the  teacher  is,  so  is  the  school,"  and 
recognizing  the  fact  that  many  of  our  teachers  are  without  profes- 
sional training  for  their  school  work,  1  deemed  it  advisable  to  hold 
a  normal  institute  during  the  summer  vacations  the  past  two  years, 
each  continuing  four  weeks.  These  institutes  have  been  attended 
by  two  hundred  and  ninety  teachers— nearly  all  that  are  Ucensed  to 
teach  in  this  county.  The  result  of  this  kind  of  work  has  been  to 
give  us  a  class  of  better  teachers. 

District  associations  hold  institutes  monthly  in  different  parts 
of  the  county. 

As  evidence  of  the  good  results  of  institute  work,  I  will  cite 
the  following  facts:  There  is  greater  call  for  energetic,  wide- 
awake teachers,  those  that  can  be  recommended.  A  larger  num- 
ber of  schools  employ  their  teachers  for  the  entire  school  year. 
Schools  do  not  change  teachers  so  often.  There  is  better  attendance 
at  school.  There  is  an  increased  interest  upon  the  part  of  teach- 
ers in  their  own  improvement,  and  a  strong  desire  to  be  worthy 
of   good  certificates. 

County  uniformity  of  text  books  has  received  some  attention. 
Oat  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-two  schools,  all  except  twenty-three 
use   the  same  series  of  books. 

Public  opinion  is  favorable  to  recent  changes  in  school  law, 
except  that  part  which  reqiiires  school  directors,  etc.,  to  make 
their  reports  in  June  and  July.  Most  of  these  officers  are  farmers, 
and  this  is  their  busiest  time  of  the  year. 

In  accordance  with  my  duty,  I  made  an  examination  of  the 
books,  etc.,  of  the  school  treasurers  of  this  county.  The  result 
is  that  the  examination  has  been  the  means  of  saving  to  the 
various  school  funds  of  the  county,  more  than  the  amount  of 
county  superintendent's  salary  for  the  entire  year.  This  examin- 
ation« was  from   April,   1879,   to  April,   1880. 

Errors  have  been  found  in  the  accounts,   and  these  have  been 
rectified;     unlawful    loans    have    been    discovered  and  secured;    a 
better  system  of  keeping  the  books  has  been  estabUshed  in  many 
—25 
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cases,  and  many  other  things  have  been  done  which  have  tended 
to  the  security  of  the  school  money.  The  trustees,  whose  busi- 
ness it  is  to  examine  these  documents,  are  often  inexperienced 
men  and  fail  to  do  their  work  in  this  regard.  But  if  they  know 
that  their  work  is  to  be  inspected  by  the  superintendent,  and  are 
assured  that  he  will  faithfully  perform  that  duty,  they  will  use 
great  care  in  doing  their  work  correctly. 

The  examination  of  treasurers'  books  by  county  superintendents, 
and  treasurers*  semi-annual  statements  to  boards  of  school  directors, 
I  consider  the  most  valuable  changes  in  the  law. 

The  one  great  misfortune  to  our  school  work  is  the  too  frequent 
changing  of  the  school  law,  etc. 


I 


TAZEWELL— B.  C.  Allensworth. 

The  schools  of  Tazewell  county  have  shown  some  indication  of 
marked  improvement,  during  the  last  two  years.  Among  the  ev- 
idences of  good  results,  I  am  pleased  to  note  that  changes  of  teach- 
ers are  much  less  frequent  than  formerly.  In  cases  of  forty-nine 
schools,  that  came  to  my  knowledge  this  year,  forty-two  of 
them  retained  the  same  teacher  who  had  taught  the  year  before. 
The  efficiency  of  the  schools  has  been  further  improved  by  an  in- 
creased standard  of  qualification  for  teachers,  and  by  the  en- 
thusiasm and  better  method  of  teaching  brought  about  by  the  suc- 
cessful work  done  in  our  annual  institutes.  This  institute  work  is 
valuable — not  only  as  it  directly  aflPects  the  teachers,  and  through 
them  the  pupils,  but  it  is  found  that  as  an  educator  of  the  patrons 
of  the  schools  themselves,  it  is  a  most  potent  force. 

As  to- the  recent  changes  in  the  school  law,  public  opinion  is  di- 
vided. The  introduction  of  the  calendar  month  is  a  source  of 
trouble,  and  leads  to  constant  misunderstanding;  the  change  re- 
quiring an  annual  examination  of  treasurers'  books  is  cordially  com- 
mended, and  has  led  to  a  more  uniform  system  of  keeping  accounts, 
and  has  materially  aided  in  placing  the  township  fund  on  a  much 
more  substantial  basis.  It  has  been  discovered  that — with  the  best 
of  intentions — many  orders  have  been  illegitimately  drawn,  and 
many  have  been  paid  and  not  receipted.  As  a  rule,  however,  the 
treasurers'  books,  in  this  county,  have  been  well  kept,  and  public 
funds  judiciously  expended  by  directors. 

In  further  reference  to  the  school  law,  allow  me  to  suggest  that 
it  be  so  amended  as  to  allow  county  supeiintendents  to  renew  second 
grade  certificates  for  a  less  time  than  one  year,  and  that  the  school 
month  be  made  twenty  days;  also,  that  superintendents  be  author- 
ized to  examine  applicants  for  certificates  upon  theory  and  practice 
of  teaching.  The  county  school  fund  is  a  source  of  annoyance,  and 
of  no  especial  profit  to  the  school  system.  I  respectfully  urge  that 
the  law  be  so  amended  as  to  provide  for  its  distribution  among  the 
several  townships,  in  the  aamft  iii«Livwfet  ^^  o'Oiafcx  ^\M\v:,  twwds  are 
distributed.    And,  finally,  >N\ieii  Wv^  \^^  ^\ii^X^  x^^c^V  ^  ^<sv\i.\»  -^^«stfc 
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it  will  give  the  best  general  satisfaction,  and  best  promote  the  in- 
terests of  education — let  it  alone;  the  tendency  upon  the  part  of 
of  legislators  to  tamper  with  it,  biennially,  is  most  baneful,  and 
should  cease. 


UNION— 1).  W.  Karraker. 

Sixty  days  were  designated  by  the  county  board  in  which  all 
business  appertaining  to  the  office  of  county  superintendent  of  schools 
should  be  transacted,  during  which  I  might  receive  four  dollai^  per 
diem. 

No  other  mode  of  compensation  was  provided  by  the  county 
board. 

The  county  board  has  not  made  any  provision  for  visiting  schools, 
but  I  have,  at  my  own  expense,  visited  a  great  many,  and  found 
them  generally  in  a  healthy  condition,  and  doing  good  work. 

Through  rigid  examinations,  many  inefficient  teachers  have  been 
eliminated  from  the  profession,  so  that  those  now  engaged  in  the 
work  are  competent,  active,  working  men  and  women. 

There  are  but  few  colored  children  in  this  county,  and  those  are 
taught  in  separate  schools. 

The  standard  of  education  has  been  advanced  and  strengthened 
greatly  through  institute  work. 

The  law  requiring  road  labor  of  school  officers  has,  to  a  certain 
extent,  injured  the  schools  in  this  county,  by  driving  competent  men 
out  of  office,  and  thereby  filling  the  different  positions  with  men 
much  less  quahfied. 

The  law  exempting  school  officers  from  road  labor  ought  not  to 
have  been  changed. 

There  are  some  improvements  in  school  houses  and  school  furni- 
ture. New  houses  have  been  built,  and  old  furniture  removed  and 
new  placed  in  its  stead. 


WARREN— Mrs.  M.  E.  Watt. 

I  have  done  what  I  could  to  awaken  in  the  minds  of  all  concerned 
a  deeper  interest  in  our  "chools.  I  have,  during  the  last  two  years, 
done  a  great  deal  of  gratuitous  work. 

Some  of  our  schools  are  excellent;  I  wish  they  were  all  good. 

The  greatest  hindrance  to  the  advancement  of  the  schools  of  this 
county  is  the  abominable  custom  of  employing  **spring,"  **fair'  and 
'^winter"  teachers.  It  is  not  at  all  unusual,  in  many  of  our  country 
schools,  to  employ  three,  sometimes  four  different  teachers  during 
the  year.  I  feel  that  this  difficulty  can  only  be  removed  by  a  thor- 
ough change  in  public  sentiment.    Our  people  must    learn  the  inL- 
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portant  lesson  that  it  is  the  best  economy  to  procure  and  retain 
the  services  of  good,  competent  teachers,  on  living  salaries. 

Our  good  schools  are  where  the  people  have  already  learned  this 
lesson. 

The  want  of  a  good  high  school  in  this  county  is  another  great 
drawback. 

The  records  of  most  of  the  treasurers  I  have  examined.  I  found 
the  township  fund  in  good  condition, — some  cash  on  hand  awaiting 
a  borrower,  but  the  fund  was  generally  loaned  on  what  seemed  to 
me  to  be  good  security. 

The  late  amendments,  so  far  as  I  have^been  able  to  learn,  have 
generally  been  well  received. 

The  amendment  making  it  the  duty  of  the  county  superintendent 
to  ex9.mine  annually  the  books  and  accounts  of  the  treasurers,  I  do 
not  like : 

1.  Because  it  gives  me  additional  work  without  additional  pay. 

2.  I  think  the  people  of  Warren  county,  through  their  trustees 
and  treasurers,  can  take  proper  care  of  their  own  school  funds ;  yet 
I  presume  the  law  is  needed  in  some  parts  of  the  State. 

I  wish  the  law  would  fix  a  minimum  limit  of  age  at  which  ap- 
plicants could  be  examined  for  certificates. 


WASHINGTON— J.  W.  Hudson. 

A  decided  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  schools  of  our 
county  is  discernible. 

The  most  injurious  feature  is  that  part  of  the  school  law  which 
makes  the  county  superintendent  dependent  on  the  county  board 
for  compensation. 

Our  county  board,  being  desirous  of  the  reputation  of  economists, 
have  made  the  county  superintendent's  pay  so  insignificant  that  he 
cannot  visit  schools  except  at  his  own  expense.  To  remedy  bad  re- 
sults growing  out  of  such  legislation,  we  have  a  well  organized 
teachers*  association,  also  an  institute,  held  annually,  in  both  of 
which  the  best  talent  of  the  county  is  employed.  It  is  hoped  that 
the  coming  legislature  will  provide  for  the  payment  of  a  living  sal- 
ary to  this  class  of  officers  at  least  commensurate  to  this  work. 


WAYNE— Benjamin  F.  Meeks. 

The  progress  of  our  schools  during  the  last  *two  years  has  been 
noticeably  better  than  that  of  former  years,  so  far  as  concerns  the 
immediate  work  of  the  schools.  It  has  been  our  aim  and  our  work 
to  famish  a  more  efficient  and  better  grade  of  teachers,   requiring 
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each  year  a  higher  standard  of  qualification.  To  this  end  we  have 
organized  and  held  a  regular  annual  six-weeks'  session  of  institute 
work,  beginning  about  July  5,  and  have  employed  as  instructors 
the  best  and  most  thorough  normal  teachers  we  could  get.  Our 
teachers  have  nearly  all  engaged  in  this  work,  and  new  life  and 
energy  seem  to  have  sprung  up  everywhere  as  the  result.  But  our 
progress  is  seriously  affected  by  the  persistent  refusal  of  the  county 
board  to  allow  us  any  time  for  visiting  the  schools.  In  view  of 
finishing  our  institute  work  and  putting  into  effective  operation  a  reg- 
ular system  of  school  work  throughout  the  county,  the  teachers,  one 
hundred  and  thirteen  in  number,  or  nearly  all  that  we  employ,  pre- 
sented to  the  board  at  their  September  term,  by  petition,  a  request  that 
we  be  allowed  sufl&cient  time  to  visit  all  the  schools  in  the  county, 
which  the  board,  through  mistaken  ideas  of  economy,  refused  to  allow. 
There  has  been  no  work  of  this  kind  done  in  the  county  since  the 
la\^  giving  them  the  power  to  intercept  it  was  enacted,  yet  it  is 
regarded  by  all  engaged  in  educational  work  as  being  fatal  to  the 
proper  promotion  of  the  schools.  In  my  opinion,  the  legislature 
makes  a  very  grave  mistake  when  it  invests  county  boards  with 
power  to  say  what  amount  of  work  may  be  done  by  the  superin- 
tendent. In  counties  under  township  organization,  there  will  always 
be  a  majority  in  the  board  who  know  little  or  nothing  about  school 
work. 

So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  all  the  late  amendments  to 
the  school  law  are  satisfactory  to  the  people,  with  the  exception 
that  trustees  and  directors  are  somewhat  vexed  at  having  to  make 
their  statistical  reports  at  a  time  when  they  are  at  their  harvests 
and  other  pressing  farm  industries. 

I  did  not  get  all  my  statistics  this  year  until  after  my  report 
should  have  been  in  your  hands.  It  will  always  be  difficult  to  get 
statistics  under  the  present  law. 

Relating  to  the  examination  of  township  treasurers*  books  and 
accounts  by  the  county  superintendent,  I  am  unable,  at  present,  to 
give  a  decided  opinion  as  to  the  real  practicability  of  it.  Yet  I 
know  that  they  are  in  better  condition  in  this  county  than  before  I 
made  my  examination  last  year.  Perhaps  if  trustees  would  do  their 
whole  duty,  there  would  be  no  need  of  it. 


.  WHITE— James  I.  McClintock. 

The  report  of  the  public  schools  of  this  county  is  necessarily  im- 
perfect, because  the  county  board  allows  me  no  time  for  visiting 
schools,  and  I  have  not  been  able  to  give  them  personal  inspection. 
The  schools  of  this  county  have  made  considerable  progress  in  the 
past  two  years,  so  far  as  I  can  judge  from  interviews  with  school 
officers  and  teachers.  Good  school  houses  have  been  built.  The  new 
houses  are  generally  well  furnished,  and  there  is  a  demand  for  good 
teachers,  and  a  disposition  to  pay  good  wages  for  good  teaching. 
The  educational  qualifications  of  teachers  are  much  better^  al&o.    ^ 
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have  refused  to  renew  second  grade  certificates  unless  the  marking 
was  a  certain  high  percentage,  and  require  second  grade  teachers, 
who  fail  of  that  percentage,  to  he  examined  each  year,  and  fre- 
quently reject  teachers  who  have  previously  held  certificates.  By 
following  this  plan,  teachers  have  heen  induced  to  study  and  become 
better  qualified.  Many  teachers  are  supplying  themselves  with  edu- 
cational books  and  papers,  and  the  good  effects  resulting  from  read- 
ing and  studying  these  are  quite  perceptible. 

I  do  not  find  any  particular  dissatisfaction  existing  as  to  the 
present  school  law,  except  in  two  particulars.  I  think  that  the 
change  from  twenty-two  days  actually  taught  to  the  calendar  month, 
is  not  satisfactory.  Under  the  old  law,  the  time  was  fixed  and  easily 
understood,  and  fractions  of  a  month  were  easily  calculated,  and  the 
principle  of  the  twenty-two  days  is  still*  recognized  in  section  48, 
where  the  directors  are  required  to  keep  in  operation  free  schools 
for  at  least  one  hundred  and  ten  days  of  actual  teaching  in  ef^ch 
year.  The  change  in  the  law,  requiring  school  officers  to  report 
statistics  in  July,  is  very  unsatisfactory.  The  time  to  collect  statis- 
tics and  make  reports  comes  in  the  busiest  season  of  the  year,  and 
at  a  time  when  farmers  can  scarcely  spare  any  time  from  their 
work,  and  the  reports  being  hurriedly  made,  can  not  be  correct  and 
reliable.  If  October  is  too  late,  I  would  suggest  September  instead 
of  July,  as  the  time  for  making  these  reports. 

The  amendment  requiring  examination  of  the  books,  papers,  etc., 
of  the  township  treasurers,  is  a  good  one,  and  tends  to  make  the 
treasurers  mucn  more  careful  in  keeping  their  accounts  and  in  mak- 
ing loans  of  township  funds. 

1  regret  that  my  opportunities  do  not  permit  me  to  make  a  more 
complete  and  thorough  report. 


WHITESIDE— George  C.  Loomis. 

As  my  official  duties  do  not  include  school  visitation,  my  judg- 
ment as  to  the  condition  of  our  schools  is  based  upon  such  general 
knowledge  of  the  character  and  ability  of  our  teachers  as  may  be 
gained  through  the  medium  of  examinations  and  teachers'  meetings. 
This  knowledge,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  our  people,  as  a  rule, 
are  intelligent,  energetic  and  fully  alive  to  the  importance  of  having 
good  schools,  leads  me  to  conclude  that  the  schools  of  Whiteside 
county  are  among  the  best  in  the  State.  Statistics,  so  far  as  they 
indicate  the  condition  of  schools,  support  the  above  conclusion. 

Our  annual  normal  drill,  for  further  increasing  the  efficiency  of 
teachers,  holds  a  four  weeks'  session  during  the  summer  vacation. 
Only  instructors  of  acknowledged  ability  are  employed.  The  drill  is 
well  sustained  by  the  teachers  of  the  county,  and  the  results,  thus 
far,  have  been  highly  satisfactory.  Monthly  teachers'  meetings  are 
also  held  in  the  different  districts,  under  the  auspices  of  the  coimty 
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teachers'  institute.  These  meetings  are  largely  attended  by  patrons, 
1.8  well  as  teachers,  and  are  manifestly  productive  of  much  good. 

Our  schools  are  far  from  being  perfect,  but  we  believe  they  are 
progressive.  An  effective  compulsory  law  would  increase  their  present 
isefulness  from  80  to  50  per  cent. 

The  recent  changes  in  the  school  law  are  not  altogether  satisfac- 
:ory.  The  change  of  time  for  making  annual  reports  is  particularly 
objectionable.  A  large  majority  of  our  school  officers  are  fai-mers, 
md  July  is,  with  them,  usually  a  very  busy  month. 

The  provision  which  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  county  superin- 
:endent  to  examine  the  books  of  the  township  treasurer,  is  felt  to 
je  a  wise  one.  My  experience  thus  far  has  satisfied  me  that  such 
s  the  fact. 


WILL — JosKPH  F.  Perry. 

I  have  taken  some  pains  to  look  into  the  condition  of  schools  in 
>ther  counties  and  other  States,  and,  from  what  I  have  been  able 
;o  learn,  I  feel  confident  that  the  schools  of  this  county  will  com- 
pare favorably  with  tlie  schools  of  other  sections,  grade  for  grade; 
jret,  in  my  opinion,  there  is  room  for  vast  improvement.  Here,  as 
slsewhere,  village  schools  make  some  pretensions  in  respect  to  a 
jourse  of  study  and  systematic  management;  but,  in  the  country 
schools,  little  attention  is  given  to  those  subjects,  and,  too  often, 
aot  only  each  school,  but  each  term  of  each  school,  is  conducted  on 
\  sjfstem  peculiar  to  itself,  with  slight  reference  to  the  work  of  pre- 
3edmg  or  subsequent  terms.  The  law  requiring  directors  to  adopt  a 
course  of  study  and  system  of  regulations,  is,  generally,  neglected 
n  country  districts ;  the  requirement  to  keep  a  well-bound  record  of 
ill  official  acts  of  directors,  by  their  clerks,  is  not  complied  with  in 
nany  places.  Directors  have  had  their  attention  called  to  the  above 
requirements,  the  penalties  for  non-compliance  have  been  pointed 
)ut,  and  I  think  I  can  see  a  tendency  to  improvement ;  but,  in  many 
ocalities,  the  spirit  of  **personal  liberty"  prevails  to  the  extent  of 
causing  directors  to  regard  any  limitation  of  their  own  sweet  will  a 
jpecies  of  tyranny,  or,  at  least,  red-tapeism ;  hence,  their  compliance 
Niih  the  above  is  a  mere  formality  that  is  practically  a  dead-letter. 
Che  chief  faults  in  the  practical  working  of  our  system  of  schools 
ire  due  to  the  indifference  or  ignorance  of  the  people  at  large,  or 
;o  both ;  solid  improvement  must  be  of  slow  gi'owth,  and  result  from 
;he  education  of  the  people  of  the  districts.  What  can  be  expected 
Tom  a  school  whose  directors  forbade  the  school's  taking  part  in 
he  comparative  examination  of  last  February,  because  *'We  didn't 
lave  none  of  them  air  things  when  we  went  ter  school?"  There  are 
iistricts  in  which  but  one  or  two  families  pretend  to  have  an  interest 
n  any  kind  of  a  school;  in  which  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants 
jelect  directors  to  support  schools  for  the  minimum  limit  of  five 
nonths ;  such  directors  care  nothing  about  the  qualifications  of  the 
3arty  they  employ  to  hold  down  a  chair  upOn  the  teacher's  rostrum, 
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provided  he  is  cheap — he  generally  is — and  they  let  the  contract  to 
the  cheapest  educational  tramp  that  bids  for  the  school.  In  other 
districts,  in  which  they  wish  to  have  good  schools,  the  people  do  not 
know  what  constitutes  a  good  school.  Sometimes,  directors  apply  to 
the  superintendent  for  a  teacher — none  but  a  first-class  teaeher  Tsill 
do — and  if  you  happen  to  recommend  such  a  one,  they  will  offer 
thirty  dollars  a  month,  for  four  months,  and  charge  him  from  twelve 
to  fifteen  dollars  for  board.  I  think,  however,  that  there  has  been 
some  improvement  of  late  in  respect  to  wages  and  permanency,  as 
tnore  teachers  have  been  retained,  and  more  employed  by  the  year 
than  formerly;  still,  changes  are  too  frequent  to  secure  good  work. 
When  there  shall  be  a  general  demand  for  good  teaching  (and  I 
measure  the  demand  by  the  inducements  offered — amount  of  wages 
and  length  of  service),  real  teachers  will  be  found  to  supply  that 
demand,  and  our  schools  will  improve.  I  think  the  comparative  ex- 
amination of  last  February  has  been  productive  of  much  good,  though 
the  results  spread  before  the  committee  that  prepared  the  questions 
may  not  have  fulfilled  their  most  sanguine  expectations,  and  I  am 
willing  to  do  my  part  in  keeping  that  ball  in  motion.  I  think  it  a 
good  idea  to  fire  off  questions  at  scholars  from  a  distance ;  they  are 
apt  to  differ  somewhat  from  the  routine  interrogatories  of  the  local 
pedagogue;  at  least,  they  sound  different  to  the  scholar  when  he  is 
told- that  they  came  from  Sprinqfield.  Writtep  examinations  seldom 
occur  in  country  schools,  though  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  various 
benefits  are  derived  from  such  drills ;  among  others,  may  be  men- 
tioned the  fact  that  the  questions  usually  unloaded  upon  a  school 
by  the  committee  take  the  conceit  out  of  the  average  scholar;  he 
Siids  that  more  is  expected  from  him  than  he  is  able  to  perform, 
and  is  stimulated  to  further  exertion ;  they  afford  the  superintendent 
an  opportunity  to  puncture  the  pleasing  hallucination  of  those  dis- 
tricts that  have  deluded  themselves  into  a  state  of  self-satisfied  in- 
activity, in  the  belief  that  their  schools  are  the  best  in  the  county. 
I  tell  them  that  I  do  not  expect  their  schools  to  answer  all  those 
questions,  or  even  a  large  percentage  of  them,  though  they  ought  to, 
and  if  they  cannot,  something  must  be  wrong;  that  those  questions 
show  what  ought  to  be  expected,  and  if  their  schools  cannot  handle 
the  questions,  they  need  looking  after.  In  this  county  it  would  be 
better  to  distribute  the  questions  a  month  earlier  than  they  were 
distributed  last  spring;  I  suggest  legal-cap  paper  instead  of  the 
unusual  size  recommended  by  the  last  committee,  which  could  not 
be  obtained  by  many  schools. 

In  my  opinion,  there  have  been  afforded  too  great  facilities  for  the 
division  of  districts,  which  have  been  cut  so  small  in  some  instances 
that  there  are  not  enough  children  in  a  district  to  make  a  school. 
Frequently,  in  sparsely  settled  territory,  the  distance  between  the 
school  houses  of  adjoining  districts  does  not  much  exceed  one  mile. 

People  look  with  favor  upon  that  section  of  the  school  law  which 
requires  the  county  superintendent  to  examine  the  books  and  papers 
of  the  township  treasurers.  Many  treasurers  have  not  kept  tneir 
accounts  as  required  by  law,  and,  iA  some  cases,  it  has  been  almost 
impossible  to  tell  how  much  the  treasurer  owed  the  town;  mistakes 
were  found  in  the  accounts  of  twenty-three  towns,  evidently  not 
intentional,  and  generally  for  small  amounts,  but  occasionally  cover- 
ing  several  hundred  dollars.    Much  carelessness  has  been  discovered 
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in  the  manner  of  loaning  the  principal  of  the  township  fund,  about 
one-half  of  which  is  loaned  upon  personal  security;  nearly  all  the 
paper  representing  this  fund  was  found  to  be  over-due*,  many  notes 
being  twenty  years  old,  and  one  or  two  being  over  thirty  years 
old;  of  course,  some  of  this  paper  is  worthless.  Some  treasurers 
have  complained  because  compelled  to  prepare  their  reports  in  July, 
which  is  their  busiest  season ;  others  have  suggested  the  advisability 
of  having  the  trustees  meet  on  the  first  Mondays  of  July  and  Jan- 
uary, instead  of  April  and  October,  and  requiring  the  schedule  of 
time  taught  before  the  first  day  of  July  or  January  to  be  delivered 
to  the  treasurer  two  days  before  the  meeting  of  trustees.  Whenever 
the  first  Monday  in  July  shall  be  the  National  holiday,  or  the  first 
Monday  in  January  shall  be  the  first  day  in  the  year,  the  trustees 
might  meet  on  the  following  day. 

Some  parties  pay  a  school  tax  in  more  than  one  district,  and  it 
sometimes  happens  that  the  school  in  the  home  district  is  of  little 
account,  or  is  not  so  convenient  of  access  as  the  school  of  another 
district.  When  a  person  pays  school  tax  in  several  districts,  it 
seems  to  be  no  more  than  just  to  allow  him  to  choose  to  which  of 
these  schools  he  shall  send  his  children,  without  charge  for  tuition, 
provided  the  amount  of  school  tax  paid  by  him  in  the  district  to 
which  he  wishes  to  send,  shall  be  equal  to  the  regular  tuition  charged 
in  that  district;  and  when  his  school  tax  is  less  than  the  amount 
regularly  charged  for  tuition,  that  he  shall  be  required  to  pay  only 
the  difference  between  the  amount  of  his  school  tax  in  that  district 
and  the  regular  tuition. 


^^^^^^^^^^N""**^^®-  **•  Fowler. 

It  is  a  task  fraught  with  much  difiiculty  to  make  a  satisfactory 
report  where  the  opportunities  for  ascertaining  are  so  limited.  I 
have  not  the  right  of  visitation,  which  destroys  at  once  the  base  of 
a  written  report  (that  is,  personal  observation,) ;  but  from  the  means 
I  have  of  ascertaining  or  gaining  a  knowledge  of  the  condition  of 
schools  in  this  county,  I  can  safely  say  that  I  beheve  them  to  be 
advancing  at  a  reasonably  rapid  rate.  There  is  a  more  lively  inter- 
est on  the  part  of  patrons  in  the  schools  of  the  county,  and  school 
oflBcers  are  more  zealous  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties.  A  spirit 
of  emulation  seems  to  prevail  throughout  the  ranks  of  the  teaching 
forces. 

Institutes  are  largely  attended,  while  three  years  ago  we  could 
not  rally  a  suflicient  number  of  regular  attendants  to  form  a  re- 
spectable class. 

With  these  evidences  and  reports,  coming  from  the  various  dis- 
tricts of  the  county,  of  successful  terms  of  school,  visited  regularly 
by  parents  and  school  officers,  it  seems  to  me  that  matters  are  get- 
ting a  little  more  as  they  should  be.  If  my  labors  have  contributed 
anything  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  good  that  is  doing  and  has 
been  done,  it  has  been  through  means  of  examinations  and  institute 
work.  The  examinations  are  written,  public,  and  reasonably  close, 
while  the  institutes  are  attempted  to  be  made  both  instructive  and 
attractive. 
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But  aside  from  these  influences,  there  seems   to  be  a  newness  J^\] 
life  instilled  into  the  free  schools  through  the  influence  of    the  ed 
cational  journals  and  periodicals   that   are  now  found   upon    nearl] 
evei*y  teacher's  desk.     They  have  hitherto  been  poorly  patronized  iU|uv,_ 
this  county.  tjln 

In  regard  to  the  recent  changes  in  the  school  law,  I  believe  theit^^^ 
are  well  i-eceived.  However,  some  school  oflScers  complain  that  theqjg^ 
duties  are  made  more  complicated  and  difficult  on  account  then 
My  opinion  is  that  the  amendments  are  all  well  founded ;  yet,  while 
the  law  lays  certain  mandates  and  duties  upon  school  officers,  we 
think,  in  common  justice,  it  ought  to  make  some  provisions  wherebjuj^ 
they  may  receive  something  for  their  services,  and  not  prostimte  the 
oflices  at  the  feet  of  those  who  are  practical  enemies  to  the  freeLj^ 
school  system.  Tiie  result  of  my  examination  of  township  treasurers' L, 
books  has  been,  I  think,  to  cause  more  care  on  the  part  of  treas-lj^ 
urers.  I  did  not  attempt  an  examination  for  more  than  three  years 
back,  since  to  examine  the  books  thoroughly  from  the  beginning  would, 
in  some  cases,  require  a  week's  time.  The  worst  difficulty  found  is 
want  of  form,  or  suitable  books  to  keep  their  accounts  on.  One 
result  of  my  examination  of  books  has  been  to  receive  township 
treasurers'  reports  in  better  condition  than  ever  before.  The  exam- 
ination has,  1  think,  been  conducive  of  good,  but  not  what  it  might 
if  there  had  been  time  to  make  a  thorough  examination  of  the 
books. 


o: 
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WINNEBAGO— Mrs.  Mary  L.  Carpenter. 

During  the  past  three  years,  being  debarred  by  the  supervisors  the  priv- 
ilege of  visiting  schools,  I  found  that  I  must  devise  other  means  of 
informing  myself  of  their  condition,  or  remain  in  ignorance  of  schools 
over  which  I  was  nominally  superintendent.  For  this  purpose  I  have 
adopted  a  plan  of  annual  written  examinations  on  uniform  date  and 
on  uniform  questions,  prepared  by  myself  and  sent  in  sealed  envel- 
opes to  the  teachers,  to  be  opened  by  them  on  the  required  date,  in 
presence  of  pupils  and  of  directors,  who  are  invited  to  be  present. 
My  plan  is  similar  to  that  of  the  comparative  examinations.  I  dis- 
tributed the  questions  for  the  first  examination  just  before  receiving 
questions  for  the  comparative  examination.  My  plan  proved  so  sat- 
isfactory that  I  have  not  since  deemed  it  best  to  substitute  the  work 
sent  by  the  committee.  We  have  in  this  county  one  hundred  and 
eleven  rural  district  schools.  The  questions  have  been  sent  three 
times,  and  each  time  from  eighty  to  ninety  schools  have  done  the 
work,  and  sent  me  the  manuscripts,  which  I  exhibit  at  our  annual 
county  fair,  where  premiums  are  awarded,  after  which  the  work  is 
kept  on  tile  in  my  office.  I  think  no  other  county  in  the  State  has 
had  written  work  from  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  schools.  I  pre- 
fer my  plan  to  that  of  the  committee  in  this  respect:  I  do  not 
require  an  examination  on  more  than  one  topic  at  a  time.  I  send 
several  topics,  to  be  opened  on  as  many  consecutive  Fridays,  at  9  A.  M., 
having  an  examination  in  but  one  topic  on  each  Friday.  This  is 
not  enough  to  be  burdensome  to  the  pupils.  I  like  the  plan  of  uni- 
form  qaestiona  for   the    Stale,  \)\x\.  axii  \\o\n  ol  V\i^  Q^m\ft\i  tkat  I 
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;hall  not  substitute  the  comparative  examination  for  mine  while 
he  committee  requires  more  than  one  topic  to  be  done  in  one  day. 
Pile  examinations  have  proved  very  beneficial  to  our  schools.  They 
lave  not  only  been  the  means  of  calling  attention  of  teachers  to 
>oiuts  which  are  frequently  neglected  in  country  schools,  such  as 
)enmanship,  punctuation,  use  of  capitals,  and  preparation  of  sys- 
ematic  papers,  but  they  have  been  a  help  to  teachers  about  classi- 
ying  their  schools.  They  have  also  been  a  means  of  bringing  di- 
ectors  into  the  school-room.  The  steady  improvement,  as  shown 
:ach  year  by  the  examinations,  is  suffioient  proof  of  their  useful- 
less. 

In  reference  to  the  recent  changes  in  the  school  law,  there  is,  in 
his  county,  considerable  dissatisfaction  with  the  change  requiring 
mnual  reports  to  be  made  during  harvest.  Township  treasurers  say 
t  is  almost  impossible  to  obtain  the  reports  when  due. 

The  most  of  our  trustees  and  treasurers  recognize  the  necessity 
>f  the  change  requiring  superintendents  to  examine  treasurers'  books. 
n  some  of  our  towns,  trustees  made  no  pretense  of  examining  the 
)ook8;  in  others,  while  they  made  a  practice  of  visiting  the  treas- 
urer's office  semi-annually,  it  is  admitted  the  examination  was  merely 
lominal.  Of  our  sixteen  towns,  not  more  than  three  or  four  boards 
)f  trustees  were  in  the  habit  of  examining  with  any  thoroughness. 
[  have  not  found  many  serious  mistakes,  but  think  the  exammation 
secures  greater  carefulness  from  the  treasurers. 

I  think  the  greatest  need  of  our  schools  at  present  is  supervision. 
Phe  attention  of  the  legislature  should  be  called  to  the  inconsistency 
)f  section  20  of  the  School  Law,  requiring  the  county  superintend- 
mt  to  give  such  directions  in  the  science  of  teaching  as  he  may 
ieem  expedient,  and  to  labor  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  schools 
)f  his  county,  and,  at  the  same  time,  making  his  supervision  con- 
ingent  upon  the  will  of  the  supervisors.  Supervisors  should  have  a 
nandatory  power  to  compel,  but  not  to  prohibit  supervision.  Per- 
sons sometimes  seek  the  office  on  account  of  the  commissions,  while 
hey  have  other  business  more  profitable  than  school  visiting.  No 
)ther  business  where  capital  is  invested  is  placed  in  the  hands  of 
nexperienced  workmen,  without  supervision;  but  here  in  Illinois, 
vhose  wealth  and  population  rank  among  the  highest  in  the  Union — 
vhere  over  eight  millions  of  dollars  are  expended  annually  for  the 
jupport  of  schools — our  legislature  has  passed  an  act  which  virtually 
removes  efficient  supervision.  Even  so  great  a  sum  of  money  ex- 
pended injudiciously  is  hardly  worth  considering,  compared  with 
entrusting,  without  supervision,  the  education  and  training  of  the 
children  and  youth  of  our  State,  to  young  teachers,  who  are,  at  the 
3e8t,  but  inexperienced. 

As  worthy  of  record  in  the  educational  archives  of  the  State,  I 
mention  a  bequest  to  one  of  our  rural  district  schools.  Thomas 
Farmer,  Esq.,  recently  deceased,  by  his  will  filed  for  probate  in  this 
jounty,  bequeathed  to  the  trustees  of  the  town  of  Owen,  Winnebago 
county,  forty  acres  of  land,  valued  at  forty  dollars  per  acre — the 
income  to  be  used  for  premiums  to  all  pupils  who  are  regular  in 
ittendance  in  District  No.  4,  Oweu,  of  which  district  he  was  for 
many  years  a  resident. 
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County  Superintendents  of  Schools — Continued. 


Counties. 


Names. 


Postofflces. 


Mercer '.Miss  Amanda  E.  Frazier Aledo. 

Monroe W.  H.  Hilyard ...'Waterloo. 

MontKoraery Thomas  K.  Harris Hillsboro. 

Morgan 'Henry  Hifrgins Jaokaonville. 

Moultrie 

Ode 

X*eoria 


D.  F.  Steurns Sullivan. 

John  T.  Kuy Oregon. 
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3>orry John  B.  Ward DuQuoin. 
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74.053  48 
25,914  34 
72,819  94 

99.666  24 
18.276  33 
34.016  93 
54.655  84 

10.669  40 

13.670  22 
11.858  15 
36,211  95 
19.473  80 
87,511  3i» 

1&5. 018  08 

15.528  75 

96.529  82 
21. 186  64 
21.825  5Si 
46.759  69 
29.IW7  83 
43,6<->5  75 
65.2^^  17 
2«».<«2  96 
82.^^27  28 

8.397  76 
51.284  50 
21.864  10 
22.0.56  07 

28.667  03 
77. 766  06; 
91.528  16 
13,270  15 
53.907  81 
44.591  41 


Estimated 

Value  of 

School 

Property. 


Estimated 

Value  of 

School 

Apparatus 


$121,290 

156, 73:^ 

53.9«)5 

195.775 

314.605 

40.955 

64.-280 

146.618 

23,248 

11,920 

81,455 

72.4-20 

68.:«5 

2n8;«>95 

253,6-26 

25.595 

3(Hi.405 

91,917 

51.3.70 

1(»,560 

89,790 

189.9:0 

16*2.317 

51.999; 

182,-275 

27.410 

9-2.250 

33.445 

50,435 

61,735 

237,610 

272. 5S5 

22,262 

2-20,960 

10-2,  :«i 


Estimated 

Value  of 

School 

Libraries. 


$1,240 

1,470 

490 

1,904 

4.126 

695 

730i 

2,634 

852! 

35 

1,613 

l,5:i2 

1,460 

2.160 

4,807 

1,9.55 

1.716 

1,376 

617 

426 

697 

l,809t 

1.833 

150 


5-25 
768 
2,079 
1,254 
1,401 
4.301 
3,287 
586 
1,625 
1,749 


als '      $436,980  26.  $5.'255.848  70,      $16,403,413,       $186,938 


tso 
12 
KK) 
2.097 
2.786 


76 
468 
126 


265 

105 

181 

690 

635 

83 

4.140 

110 

800 

170 

281 

1,061 

1,264 

245 


399 

367 

16 

105 

1.396 

2.283 

80 

1.626 

370 


$81,484 
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Summary  Jor  Nine  Monthn  ending  June  30,  1879 — Continued. 
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S'lmmarif  for  Nine  Monttis  ending  June  80,  1879 — Continued. 
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imary  for  Nine  Montlis  ending  June  30,  1879 — Continued. 


''in— County    Supebintbndents*    Compensation,    and  Appbopriations  fob 

Institutes. 


1 

2 

3 

Amount 
received 
as  com- 
missions 
on  money 
loaned. 

4 

Amount 
received 
aft  com- 
missions 
on  sale  of 
school 
lands. 

5 

j  Amount 
rciceived 
frc»m  all 

other 
sources. 

6 

7 

£8. 

Amount 
received 

as  per 
diem  for 
,  services 
rendered. 

Amount 
received 
as  com- 
mission 
on  money 
distribut'd 
to  town- 

SDipS. 

Total 
compen- 
sation 
received 
durintrtho 
i     year. 

Am't 
appro- 
priated 

by 
county 

for 
insti- 
tutes. 
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Summary  for  Nine  Months  Ending  June  80,  1879. 


TABLE  yiU-Continued, 


COURTIBS. 


I 


Amount 
received 

AS  per 

diem  for 

services 

rendered. 


Massac 

Menard 

Mercer 

Monroe 

Montgomery . . 

Morcran 

Moultrie 

Offle. 

Peoria 

Perry 

Piatt 

Pike 

Pope 

Pulaski 

Putnam 

Randolph 

Riohland 

Hock  Island... 

Bt.  Clair 

Saline 

Baneamon 

Schuyler 

Scott 

Shelby 

Blark  

Stephenson 

Tazewell 

Union 

Vermilion 

Wabash 

Warren 

Washington... 

Wavno 

White I 

Whiteside i 

Will ! 

Williamson... 
Winn«'biitfo... 
Woodford 


Amount 
received 
as  com- 
mission 
on  money 
distribut'd 
to  town- 
ships. 


156  00 
226  00 
400  00 
103  OOj 
3(H)  (H) 
448  00' 
350  OO; 
750  00 
928  00 
220  00 
672  00 

7<»o  oo; 
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Amount 
received 
as  com- 
missions 
on  money 
loaned. 
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Amount 
received 
as  com- 
missions 
on  sale  of 
school 
lands. 


Amount 
received 
from  all 

other 
sources. 


Total 
compen- 
sation 
received 
during  the 
year. 


$5  00 


14  62 
1  00 


70 
28  19 


17  38 
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11  00 

1 

*         ••••,      ««••■••••■• 
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1.37 
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295 
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6!K) 
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4«»5 
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521 
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529 

1.-2.M 
2J:i 
(»71 
3!»8 
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79 
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25 
N5 
41 
»•« 
(3 
58 
96 
(!• 
21 
00 
82 
20 
01 
(H) 
78 
13 
25 
95 
7«» 
71 
66 
70 
M 
(M 
00 
70 
84 
9(1 
97 
95 
66 
17 
99 
46 
90 


Amt 
appro- 
priated 

by 
county 

for 
insti- 
tutes. 


$76  S3 


100  00 


50  00 


Totals $36,576  74     $20,986  64  $203  36  $88  60       $2. 142  (;7.    $59.91»8  01       $32S  !{2 
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•OUTLINE  OF  STUDY 


FOR  THE 


UNGRADED  SCHOOLS  OF  ILLINOIS 


STUDIES    FOR   FIRST    READER   PUPILS. 

Readhip — Words  in  print  and  script  from  charts,  word-cards,  black- 
board and  first  reader. 

*S/W/i//^7— Spell  all  words  of  the  reading  lessons. 

MYitififf — On  slates  ruled  into  three  spaces  by  a  scrat<;her.  Use 
long  j)encils.  Write  words  from  chart  and  blackboard.  W'hen  the 
first  reader  is  used,  children  should  copy  a  part  of  each  reading 
lesson  upon  the  slate,  to  be  criticised  by  the  teacher  at  the  recita- 
tion. 

Nfiwhers— Head  and  write  numbers  to  100.  Addition  and  sub- 
traction by  I's,  2's,  8's  and  5's,  to  25.  Add  columns  of  units,  no 
result  to  exceed  25.  Practical,  original  examples  should  be  given 
with  each  exercise  by  teacher  and  pupil. 

STUDIES   FOR   SECOND   READER   PUPILS. 

Reading — Second  reader. 

Spelling — Oral    and    written   of    all    words    used    in    the    reading 

lessons. 

Numbers — Addition  and  subtraction  tables  to  12's,  and  by  3's,  4'8, 
etc..  to  9's,  as  far  as  50.  Adding  inimbers  in  columns.  Subtracting 
nunjbers  in  which  each  figure  of  the  minuend  is  always  greater  than 
the  corres])onding  figure  of  the  subtrahend.  Multiplication  and 
division  tables  to  5's.  Combinations  in  addition,  subtraction,  multi- 
plication and  division.  Heading  and  writing  numbers  to  10,000. 
Analysis  of  simple  ])roblems.     IJoman  numbers  to  100. 

]]Yttin(/— From  copies  on  the  blackl)oard.  Copy  a  part  of  each 
reading  lesson,  making  a  proper  use  of  capitals  and  punctuation 
marks.  Pupils  should  be  taught  how  to  hold  the  pencil,  the  proper 
position,  and  the  formation  of  small  letters.  Use  slates  properly 
ruled  into  sx)aees. 

*  Sou  piiffO  9(K 
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STUDIES   FOR  THIRD  READER  PUPILS. 


Reading— Third  reader. 

Spelling — Spelling  book.  Oral,  written  and  phonic  spelling  of  all 
words  used,  giving  selected  words  in  the  reader  as  a  special  exercise. 
Definitions.    Abbreviations. 

A'Mm/>fr«— Mental  arithmetic  to  fractions,  using  text  book.  Rapid 
combinations,  using  the  tables  to  12's.  Reading  and  writing  num- 
bers of  two  periods.  Add  and  subtract  numbers.  Multiply  and 
divide  numbers  of  two  periods,  multiplier  or  divisor  not  to  exceed  12. 
Analysis  of  problems.  Tables  of  United  States  money,  of  avoirdu- 
pois weight,  of  di*y,  liquid  and  long  measures,  and  of  time.  Written 
arithmetic  through  fundamental  principles,  using  a  text  book  during 
last  six  months. 

Geography — Pupils  in  this  grade  should  be  taught  from  the  globe 
and  outlme  maps.  They  should  be  taught  at  first  to  draw  maps  of 
the  school  grounds,  town,  county  and  State.  They  should  learn  to 
describe  the  natural  divisions  of  laud  and  water,  and  name  and 
locate  the  grand  divisions  and  the  political  divisions  of  North 
America.  Use  a  primary  geography  durmg  the  last  six  months  of  the 
grade. 

Writing — Write  with  pen  and  ink  in  copy  book.  Use  books  in 
which  the  proper  formation  of  the  small  letters  (singly  and  combined 
in  words)  can  be  taught.  Give  special  attention  to  the  position  of 
the  pupils  and  manner  of  holding  the  pen. 

STUDIES   FOR  FOURTH   READER   PUPIIiS. 

Reading — Fourth  reader. 

Spelling — First  half  of  speller,  from  reader  and  other  text  books. 
Use  of  writing  speller.  Definitions,  each  pupil  having  a  dictionary. 
Spell  words  by  sounds.    Abbreviations  and  punctuation. 

Writing^Coi>y  books ;  special  instruction  should  be  given  on  proper 
formation  of  capitals,  slant  and  shading  of  letters. 

Geography — Geogi'aphy  to  Europe,  with  map-drawing. 

Grammar— Oral  grammar  first  year.  Text  book  second  year.  In 
the  oral  work,  first  name  all  object  words,  distinguishing  tnose  that 
begin  with  a  capital;  then  action  words;  form  simple  sentences 
combining  these.  Quality  words,  combine  with  object  words,  etc. 
Let  each  part  of  speech  be  taken  up  in  this  way,  until  pupils  can 
point  out  the  parts  of  a  sentence  and  tell  the  name  and  relation  of 
each  word.     Analyze  simple  sentences  from  reader. 

Numbers — Written  arithmetic ;  common  and  decimal  fractions  and 
compound  numbers.  Mental  arithmetic ;  each  subject  preceding  the 
same  work  in  written  arithmetic. 

Declamations  and  select  readings.    Written  abstracts. 

STUDIES   FOR   FIFTH    READER   PUPILS. 

Reading — Fifth  reader.  United  States  history,  and  from  newspapers 
and  magazines. 
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iSpeZKw^— Speller  completed.  Oral,  written  and  phonic  spelling  of 
any  words  used  in  the  various  text  books.  Test  words.  Definitions, 
with  constant  use  of  dictionary. 

Writing — Copy  books. 

Geography — Common  school  geography  completed.    Map-drawing. 

Grammar  and  Language  Lessons— Text  book  in  grammar.  Analysis 
and  parsing  from  reader.  Written  exercises  on  historical  or  other 
subjects,  a  knowledge  of  which  has  been  developed  by  conversation. 
Practical  exercises  in  the  use  of  the  various  punctuation  marks. 
Letter-writing. 

Numbers — Written  arithmetic  completed  and  reviewed,  with  frequent 
exercises  in  mental  arithmetic. 

History  of  the  United  States — Text  book.  Brief  outlines  of  discov- 
eries and  settlements.  Eevolution.  Administrations.  Great  Rebel- 
lion. 

Declamations,  dialogues,  compositions  and  written  abstracts. 


Note— InaBmuch  as  the  above  outline  dooa  not  include  music  and  drawing,  the  two 
optional  studies  named  in  the  school  law.  nor  the  elements  of  the  natural  sciences,  a  state- 
ment explaininfT  why  the  committee  attempted  to  cover  only  what  is  ordinarily  tausht  in 
our  country  schools,  may  not  be  out  of  place. 

Since  not  more  than  one  teacher  in  Ave  in  the  State  has  eriven  any  evidence  of  having 
qualified  to  teach  these  branches  (those  holdinf?  second  errade  certificates  not  beinff  re- 
quired to  pass  an  examination  in  any  of  th«»m).  and  since  the  committee  beli«^ve  that  the 
time  spent  in  teaching]:  these  branches  by  those  who  have  not  crivon  any  special  attention 
to  them,  can  be  employed  with  better  results  in  tejichinj?  the  branches  which  they  are 
prepared  to  teach,  it  has  been  thought  best  not  to  include  the  additional  branches  in  tMs 
outline,  which  is  intended  to  indicate  the  minimum  of  what,  under  the  present  law.  should 
be  tau(;ht  in  every  country  school  in  the  State. 

While  those  are  the  chief  considerations  which  influenced  the  committee  in  their  de- 
cision, they  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  believinc,  or  even  intimating;,  that  no  at- 
tempts should  be  made  in  country  schools  to  t  ach  the  elements  of  these  additional 
branches.  On  the  other  hand,  they  believe  that  teachers  qualifled  to  do  so.  may.  ins 
systematic  and  progressive  course  of  oral  lessons,  jfive  instruction  in  some  or  all  of  them 
(of  course,  not  in  all  at  the  sHme  time),  with  much  interest  and  threat  benefit  to  their  pupils, 
and  that.  too.  without  neKlecting  to  teach  thoronphly  what  is  marked  out  In  this  outline. 
In  fact,  the  committee  are  of  the  opinion  that  all  teachers  should  labor  to  qualify  them- 
selves to  do  some  work  in  this  direction;  but  they  do  not  d«»em  it  wise  to  urpe  teachers  to 
attempt  to  give  such  lessons  before  they  are  prepared  to  do  so  with  a  fair  degree  of  suc- 
cess. To  be  thus  prepared,  they  must  know  definitely  just  what  points  they  will  teach, 
and  in  what  order,  and  in  what  way. 
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GENERAL  DIRECTIONS  AND  SUGGESTIONS. 


FIRST  READER  GRADE. 

Reading — It  is  very  important  that  children  should  take  the  first 
steps  in  all  their  school  work  correctly.  They  should  be  taught,  in 
familiar  conversations,  to  observe  objects  and  tell  their  names.  By 
easy  questions,  lead  them  to  express  their  simple  ideas  about  things 
which  they  can  see  and  handle.  Bring  objects  to  the  school  room 
for  them  to  examine  and  talk  about.  Use  pictures.  Seek  to  estab- 
lish freedom  and  familiarity  between  yourself  and  young  children. 
Print  upon  the  blackboard  the  names  of  the  most  familiar  objects 
which  do  not  contain  more  than  three  or  four  letters,  and  teach  the 
child  to  recognize  the  word  and  pronounce  it  as  soon  as  pointed 
out.  After  pupils  have  learned  to  pronounce  a  few  words  at 
sight,  teach  the  letters  composing  them,  WTite  and  print  them  upon 
the  blackboard,  and  teach  cnildren  to  write  them  upon  their  slates. 
Keep  a  list  of  the  words  learned  upon  the  blackboard,  and  add  new 
words  as  fast  as  they  are  learned.  Reading  is  the  comprehension 
or  expression  of  thought  indicated  in  printed  or  written  characters. 
The  pronunciation  of  words  is  not  reading,  but  should  precede 
reading  as  a  preparatory  exercise ;  therefore,  test  the  ability  of  the 
children  to  pronounce  the  words  of  a  reading  lesson,  and  to  com- 
prehend their  meaning,  before  they  attempt  to  read  it.  Indistinct- 
ness of  utterance,  hesitancy,  and  clipping  of  words  or  sounds, 
should  be  corrected  with  tne  utmost  care.  Teach  the  child  to 
express  the  thought  naturally  by  a  series  of  easy  questions  upon 
the  lesson. 

Language  Lessons — Are  thus  introduced  at  a  time  when  it  is  very 
important  that  children  should  be  taught  to  answer  all  questions  in 
complete  sentences.  In  all  the  exercises  with  children,  develop  the 
power  to  express  thought  properly.  Correct  all  mistakes  in  the  use 
of  language.  In  every  written  exercise,  whether  upon  the  blackboard 
or  slate,  require  the  use  of  the  necessary  punctuation  marks. 
Always  examine  with  care  all  the  written  exercises  required,  to  see 
how  well  they  have  been  prepared,  and  to  correct  all  errors.  What- 
ever else  you  do,  or  fail  to  do,  be  sure  that  you  do  not  neglect  the 
''little  ones,**  who  need  direction  and  encouragement  at  every  step. 

Spelling — After  children   have  become   familiar  with  a  few  words, 
teach  them  to  spell,  always  requiring  them  to  pronounce   the  word 
distinctly.      Dictate  words,  learned  in  their  reading  lessons,  to  be 
written  upon  their  slates. 
—30 
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Nuvibers — While  children  are  learning  the  names  of  objects, 
develop  a  knowledge  of  numbers,  by  letting  them  count  one,  two, 
three,  etc.,  as  they  pick  up  the  objects,  always  giving  the  name  of 
the  object.  Write  the  figure  representing  the  number  of  objects  on 
the  blackboard.  Use  beans,  spools,  stones,  picture-cards,  blocks, 
Use  objects  that  will  interest  the  child.  Construct  letters,  toys,  etc. 
simple  examples  with  objects  in  addition  and  subtraction  by  I's,  2*8 
and  3's,  and  from  such  exercises  lead  the  pupils  to  construct  for 
themselves  addition  and  subtraction  tables.  Take  the  first  steps 
slowly  and  surely. 

Writing — Prepare  the  slates  by  ruling  one  side  of  them  perma- 
nently, by  scratching,  as  copy  books  are  ruled,  with  four  equi-distant 
lines  and  three  spaces,  or  with  two  lines  to  indicate  the  height  of 
the  small  letters,  and  a  line  above  and  one  below  to  indicate  the 
length  of  loop-letters.  Great  care  should  be  taken  at  first  to  teach 
.  the  children  how  to  form  the  letters.  Always  write  the  word  or 
words  to  be  written  on  the  blackboard,  using  Imes,  so  the  children 
may  observe  how  each  letter  is  formed.  Guide  the  hand  in  the 
first  efforts.  Teach  them  to  draw  str/iight  lines,  vertical  and  slant- 
ing, equal  spaces  distant,  and  one,  two  or  three  spaces  high  on  the 
ruled  slate.  Keeping  in  mind  the  fact  that  this  exercise  will  aid  in 
teaching  space  and  slant  in  writing.  Require  pupils  to  bring  to  the 
reading  class  each  day  an  assigned  part  of  the  lesson  neatly  written 
on  the  slate. 

SECOND  READER  GRADE. 

Reading — Test  the  ability  of  the  pupils  to  pronounce  every  word 
in  the  lesson,  and  require  them  to  give,  before  reading,  the  sub- 
stance of  the  lesson  in  their  own  language,  or  let  them  substitute 
other  w^ords  for  certain  selected  words  m  the  sentences.  Seek  con- 
stantly to  obtain  distinct  articulation  and  natural  tones.  Teach 
them  to  read  as  they  would  talk.  Don't  let  pupils  of  this  grade 
point  to  the  words  when  reading.  Train  the  eye  and  the  voice. 
Give  variety  by  using  picture-books  and  children's  papers  for  read- 
ing exercises  at  least  once  a  week. 

Langu<ufc  Lessons — Besides  the  questions  asked  and  answered  in 
every  recitation,  occasionally  write  sentences  with  prominent  words 
omitted,  to  be  supplied  by  the  pupils.  Give  a  list  of  familiar  ob- 
jects with  which  sentences  are  to  be  constructed.  Bring  curiosities, 
pictures,  etc.,  and  request  children  to  describe  them.  Kequire  cor- 
rect ideas  as  well  as  correct  construction  of  sentences.  Let  children 
select  the  object  words  (nouns)  in  the  reading  lesson,  define  and 
explain  them. 

SpeUing — Spell  words  from  the  reader,  and  words  used  in  other 
exercises.  Spell  monosyllables  by  sound.  Require  the  phonic  spell-  • 
ing  of  words  sufficiently  to  obtain  correct  ana  distinct  enunciation. 
Let  a  pai-t  of  the  spelling  be  written.  Drill  on  difticult  words  foimd 
in  the  lessons,  and  those  pronounced  alike  but  spelled  differently. 
Spell  with  evei*y  exercise. 

Numbers — Combine  written   work   with    the   mental  in  this  grade. 

Give  practical  examples   embracing  the  number  work  of  this  grade. 

Recjuire  children  to  construct  examples,  using  the  prices  of  familiar 

objects,  as  sugar,  candy,  slater,  tUtead,  hats,  etc.,  thereby  teaching 
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children  habits  of  inquiry  and  observation.  Give  exercises  to  obtain 
rapid  work.  Vary  the  number  work  so  as  to  awaken  an  interest  in 
every  exercise. 

Writing — Continue  slate  work,  giving  the  pupils  instruction  at  the 
same  time  it  is  given  to  those  who  write  in  copy  books.  Before 
leaving  the  second  reader,  let  children  write  with  a  lead  pencil  on 
paper,  teaching  them  how  to  hold  the  pencil.  Close  attention 
should  be  given  to  the  formation  of  letters,  slanting,  spacing, 
capitals,  etc.    Make  frequent  use  of  the  blackboard  in  illustrations. 


THIRD  READER  GRADE. 

Reading — Follow  directions  given  in  preceding  grade.  Require 
each  pupil  to  obtain  a  dictionary  and  find  the  demiitions  of  com- 
mon words.  Make  this  a  class  exercise  at  their  seats  at  first,  to 
teach  pupils  how  to  use  a  dictionary;  teach  the  marks  that  indi- 
cate the  sounds  of  letters  and  the  accent,  so  they  can  determine 
the  pronunciation  of  words.  Cultivate  tones  and  expression  with 
great   care.      Let   the   class   memorize   short   selections   containing 

fems  of  thought,  to  repeat  singly  or  in  concert  as  a  drill  exercise. 
)o  not  let  pupils  attempt  to  read  selections  beyond  their  compre- 
hension. Let  children  bring  story  books  from  home  and  read  aloud 
in  the  class. 

Language  Lessons — Teach  the  use  of  the  interrogation  point, 
comma,  period  and  capital  letters.  Never  permit  written  exercises 
to  be  prepared  carelessly,  or  without  a  proper  use  of  capitals  and 
punctuation  marks.  Teach  pupils  to  separate  simple  sentences  into 
the  complete  subject  and  predicate,  and  to  find  the  subject  word 
and  predicate  verb  (include  the  auxiliaries)  by  a  series  of  questions 
developing  the  thought  of  the  sentence.  Let  the  teacher  use  a 
language  lesson  book  as  a  guide  in  the  exercises  given. 

Spelling — Guard  carefully  the  pronunciation  of  words  in  oral 
spelling,  securing  distinctness  and  purity  of  tone.  Require  pupils 
to  construct  sentences,  using  the  word  spelled.  Combine  definitions 
vrith  the  spelling  exercise.  Let  half  of  the  spelling  be  written 
Tvork.    In  the  written  work  requke  neatness  and  good  penmanship. 

Geogravhy — The  work  in  geography  should  be  largely  conversa- 
tional. If  l)ooks  are  used  in  this  grade,  have  the  pupils  occasionally 
read  portions  of  tbe  text:  also  have  them  read  selections  from  any 
books  .to  be  had  containing  descriptions  of  the  country,  cities  or 
localities  studied.  The  oral  work  should  embrace  a  knowledge  of 
the  natural  divisions  of  land  and  water,  ability  to  point  them  out 
on  a  map,  the  study  of  the  local  geography  of  the  to^Mi  and  county 
in  which  the  pupil  resides,  and  then  the  State.  Teach  the  children 
how  to  draw  rivers,  coast  Unes,  etc.,  with  chalk.  Require  them  to 
draw  a  map  of  tbe  State. 

Numbers — Require  all  work  which  pupils  place  upon  their  slates  or 
blackboard  to  be  arranged  neatly  and  systematically,  and  where 
concrete  numbers  are  used  the  denomination  or  name  should  be 
written.  Give  special  attention  to  the  principles  and  analysis, 
giving  the  reasons  in  operations. 
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Writing — Use  copy  books  with  pen  and  ink.  Great  care  should 
be  taken  to  teach  the  children  to  hold  the  pen  properly,  and  to 
write  lightly.  Teach  the  elements  of  small  letters  and  capitals. 
Study  and  follow  the  instructions  given  in  the  copy  books. 

FOURTH  READER  GRADE. 

Reading — In  every  reading  exercise  seek  to  develop  thought  and 
an  intelligent  comprehension  of  the  selection.  Learn  something  of 
the  promment  authors.  Give  vocal  exercises  at  least  once  a  week, 
to  develop  compass  of  voice,  pitch,  etc.  Teach  the  system  of  voice 
training  found  m  the  first  part  of  the  readers. 

Spelling — Drill  in  spelling.  Eequire  written  exercises  every  day. 
Give  review  exercises  once  a  week  on  words  previously  studied, 
spelling  orally;  combine  with  other  grades  in  this  exercise.  Study 
the  derivation  and  construction  of  words,  giving  the  root,  prefixes 
and  sufiixes,  the  meaning  of  each  part,  and  of  the  whole  word. 
Teach  a  few  prominent  rules  of  spefiing.  Assign  a  part  of  each 
spelling  lesson  for  definitions.  Each  pupil  should  have  a  small  die* 
tionary. 

Arithmetic — Arrange  so  that  each  subject  in  mental  arithmetic 
shall  precede  the  same  in  written  arithmetic.  In  taking  up  any 
subject  develop  principles  first,  teach  pupils  to  construct  their  ovm 
rules,  and  give  the  reasons  for  each  step  in  an  operation.  Have 
pupils  furnish  original  examples  for  each  rule  and  prmciple.  Eequire 
system  and  neatness  in  the  arrangement  of  all  the  work  put  upon 
the  blackboard  or  slate,  so  that  each  step  of  the  process  will  be 
indicated.  Orderly,  methodical  habits  are  valuable  in  any  business. 
Give  miscellaneous  examples  covering  principles  learned,  to  be  per- 
formed rapidly  on  the  blackboard  and  slate.  In  rapid  work,  pupils 
should  learn  to  perform  mentally  as  much  of  the  example  as 
possible. 

(jrammar — Written  statements  of  arithmetical  operations,  descrip- 
tions of  events  in  history  or  of  the  geography  of  a  country  will 
furnish  many  written  exercises,  which  should  bcf  carefully  examined 
and  criticised  as  to  the  constniction  of  sentences,  use  of  capitals 
and  punctuation  marks.  Let  some  of  the  written  exercises  be 
criticised  in  the  class  by  pupils.  Require  letter  writing  and  easy 
composition.  Diagram  sentences.  Diagrams  present  to  the  eye  the 
essential  parts  of  a  sentence  and  the  relation  of  the  words  to  each 
other. 

Geography — Use  maps  when  learning  the  location  of  cities,  rivers, 
countries,  etc.  If  there  are  no  maps  in  school,  draw  them  on  the 
blackboard  or  wall,  or  let  the  teacher  purchase  a  set  for  her  own 
use.  Let  much  of  the  descriptive  part  of  geography  be  read  and 
discussed.  Teach  pupils  how  to  make  mountams,  coast  lines, 
rivers,  etc.,  and  then  require  them  to  draw  maps  on  paper  and 
blackboards. 

FIFTH   READER   GRADE. 

Many  of  the  suggestions  given  in  the  preceding  grades  are  appli- 
cable to  this  grade.  Use  the  United  States  history  as  a  reading 
hook  part  of  the  time,  and  \ft\»  ^\x^\i'e>  t^lk  about  the  subject  read. 
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Let  pupils  make  selections  from  the  readers,  to  be  read  from  the 
platform.  Cultivate  self-possession,  and  an  easy  and  natural  man- 
ner in  reading.  Continue  voice  training.  Study  the  thought ;  require 
dejfinitions.  Learn  the  biographies  of  prominent  authors  which  are 
given  in  many  readers.  Continue  spelhng  in  every  exercise;  review 
constantly  difficult  words.  In  the  study  of  history  combine  the 
geography  of  the  country. 

Require  the  written  exercises  of  this  grade  to  be  prepared  for 
preservation  and  exhibition  at  the  end  of  the  term.  Bind  them. 
Explain  principles  in  arithmetic,  give  full  analysis,  and  give   fre- 

![uent   exercises  for  rapid  work   and   results.      Teach   the   business 
orms  of  notes,  receipts,  etc.      Teach  pupils  to  write   with   a  free 
hand  on  paper;  drill  and  practice  will  make  pupils  easy  writers. 

Li  grammar,  analyze  selections  from  the  readers,  for  the  purpose 
of  critically  analyzing  the  thought  of  the  author.  Require  compo- 
sitions on  assigned  subjects,  especially  historical  and  scientific, 
directing  the  pupil  to  books  from  which  information  can  be  obtained. 

In  geography,  teach  map  drawing  of  all  the  grand  divisions,  using 
lines  of  latitude  and  longitude;  study  the  physical  features  of 
countries,  and  compare  those  of  the  same  latitude;  when  modifica- 
tions of  productions  and  climate  occur,  study  the  reasons  for  the 
changes.  Make  constant  use  of  outline  maps.  Study  tides,  trade 
winds,  ocean  currents,  etc.  Induce  pupils  of  this  grade  to  read 
useful  books ;  assist  in  selecting  them.  Cultivate  habits  of  thought  in 
children  of  every  grade. 

Declamations — Every  week  let  a  few  pupils  from  each  grade  be 
permitted  to  memorize  and  repeat  from  the  platform  short  selec- 
tions of  either  prose  or  poetry,  care  being  taken  to  lead  them  to 
choose  what  is  within  their  comprehension  and  worth  remembering. 

Music — When  the  teacher  can  sing,  or  when  the  pupils  can  sing, 
let  the  whole  school  sin^  note  exercises  and  songs,  which  may  be 
found  in  any  good  singing  book  prepared  for  school  use.  Make 
music  an  entertaining  exercise. 

Written  Examinations — All  pupils  able  to  write  should  have  an 
occasional  examination  upon  what  they  have  studied,  to  test  their 
knowledge  and  impress  what  they  have  learned,  and  these  written 
exercises  of  the  lower  as  well  as  those  of  the  higher  grades  should 
be  preserved  for  exhibition  at  the  end  of  the  term. 


Those  "Goneral  Directions  and  Sucffestions"  are  presented  In  the  belief  that  teachers 
will  fln<I  th(;m  helpful:  and  the  committee  respectfully  ask  that  all.  whether  they  follow  the 
suggestions  or  not,  will  endeavor  to  teach  the  subject  matter  indicated  in  each  cirrade. 
espoeially  in  the  first,  second  and  third  reader  grades,  before  promoting  pupils  to  higher 
readers. 

The  <*ommitt4)o  suggest  that  all  teachers  receiving  a  copy  of  this  circular  fasten  it  in 
their  school  register  for  preservation  and  reference. 


Springfield.  III..  Sept.  1.  1880. 


James  P.  Slade.  ) 

Albert  G.  Lane,         V  Committee, 

Maby  L.  Cabpenteb.  ) 
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Steele.  William  L..  on  school  libraries 266 

Stei)henson  county 377 

Summary  of  statistics— 1879 1 

1880 7 

Supervision  of  schools.    See  "School  supervision." 

Surpl us  revenue  fund 17 

Tables.    See  "Comparative  Tables*  and  "Statistics." 

Tax  levy,  made  August  1878 6 

1879 11 

Tax  levies  of  1877  and  1879  compared 12 

Taxation,  decrease  in 12 

Taylor.  Mrs.  P.  A.,  Co.  Supt.,  report  by 286 

Tazewell  county 378 

Teachers,  examination  of,  1879 6 

1880 14 

meetings  of ;jm,  323,  335,360.  370,  377 

need  special  training 52,  56 

number  beginning  each  year 50 

number  of-lS79 2 

1880 8 

prefer,  to  teach  in  graded  schools 43 

qual iflcal  ions  of 332 

salaries  of— 1K79 2 

1880 9 

where  they  come  from 51 

TeachiTs'  institutes: 

Appn M'Hations  for  1879 6 

1880 X's* 

by  counties '®» 


470 

Toachers*  Institutes: 

Discussed 82-90 

Number  held-1879 6 

1880 15 

Plan  proposed 87 

Their  value 84-8S 

Teachers' Institute  and  Classical  Seminary 248 

TeachinfiT  by  students  of  the  State  normal  universities , 18.  52,  131 

difficulty  of  teaehingwell 57 

Text-books,  furnishing:  them  to  poor  children 34 

uniformity  of 42 

Tombauffh.  M..  Co.  Supt,  report  by 334 

Township  fund— 1879 4 

1880 13 

18 

rate  of  interest  on 14,32 

Township  hijjh  schools,  decision  of  Supreme  Court 95 

Township  treasurers,  appointment  of 29 

exhibits  by,  to  directors 29 

Township  treasurers'  accounts,  examination  of 27 

See,  also,  "Reports  of  Co.  Sup  ta." 

Trainer,  John,  Co.  Supt.,  report  by 342 

Trustees  of  schools,  organization  of  the  board 29 

Ungraded  schools: 

Causes  of  their  inferiority 37 

Compared  with  graded  schools 9,37 

Course  of  study  in •4-'*^ 

Means  for  their  improvement ^ 

Uniformity  of  text  books k 42. 4S 

Union  College  of  Law 247 

Union  county 379 

Union  districts,  boundaries  of ^ 

fundsof 31 

University  of  Chicago 24 
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Visitation  of  schools  by  county  superintendents.    See  "School  Supervision." 

By  school  directors ^ 

Warren  county 379 

Wo-shington  county -^ 

Watt.  Mrs.  M.  E..  Co.  Supt..  report  by ; :^ 

Way  no  c<  »uutv 380 

Wages  of  teachers.    See  "Teachers'  Salaries." 

effect  of  reducing 45 

Weak  districts 39.43 

Welch.  Miss  Mary  8..  Co.  Supt.,  report  by 3"9 

Wells,  E.  L.,  on  school  supervision  by  Co.  Sup'ts 73 

Wen  worth,  D.  S.,  Principal  Cook  County  Normal  School,  report  by 191 

Western  Business  ( 'oUoge 252 

West.  Miss  Mary  Allen.  Co.  Supt.,  report  by '^ 

Westneld  College 244 

Wheaton  College 2i8 

White  county 381 

White,  Hon.  E.  E.,  on  school  supervision ^ 

White,  S.  H.,  on  competitive  examinations 270 

Whiteside  county 382 

Wlckersham.  Hon.  J.  P.,  on  normal  schools  in  Europe 53 

On  school  supervision ^ 

Wilbur,  Dr.  C.T..  Supt.  111.  Asylum  for  Feeble-Minded  Children 215 

Will  county '^, 

Williamson  count y 3S5 

Wi nnebago  county *^ 

Woman's  Medical  College  of  Chicago 24H 

Yates  City  school  library 2to 

Yod«*r.  J.  I\,  rcnort  on  comparative  examinations— 1880 277 

Young,  A.  \V.,  Co.  Supt.,  report  by S^ 

Young  Ladies'  Athenanim 255 


^ 


